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PREFACE 


)|s book has been prepared to some extent on the model of the Hisioire iUustrie ie 
Mtirature Franfaise, published by Henri Didier of Paris. The French work has 
y followed in the general arrangement of subjects, in the method of illustration, 

I |b the bibliographies. There seemed to the Publishers to be room for a history 
mlish literature which should occupy a middle place between the mere summary 
W text-book and the more elaborate compendium in several volumes, and which 
p be at once a manual for the student and a book which could be used with 
the general reader. The aim has been to give a prospect of the long course ' 
lD||jhsh letters, showing the organic connection between the stages and the 
ji^ns of the various schools, and to provide a critical and historical account 
lei’liriters which might serve as an introduction to the fuller study of their work, 
stt found impossible, without making the book of a clumsy thickness, to provide 
li^te extracts, and these are only given to illustrate a point of criticism. 

book has been prepared on a plan, which, however, has been occasionally 
L||^ from, where adherence to it would have been pedantic. The contributors 
fe ^tempted throughout to show that English literature is a living thing, in- 
connected with English life, and their appeal is not only to prof^ed 
pts of the subject in tlie secondary schools and universities, but to the great 

E ,;pf readers who desire a survey of the whole to supplement their study of a 
•ifiaid who are in need of guidance in their reading. Consequently the book 
jf at that point in the history of English literatee when it becomes interesting 
ordinary man. The story of the Origins is told fully, for the convenience of 
,ts, in the chapters of the Appendix. 

work was begun before the War, and, as is inevitable in composite worics, 
^ deal of adjustment and interpolation has been found necessary. Tire 
lor desires to record his gratitude to Dr. Ernest A. Baker, Director of the 
yeisity of London School of Librarianship, and to Sir Henry Newbolt fta 
jr invaluable assistance in the work of arrangement and tevirion. 

have been responsible for the preparatioo of the dilfeient 
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INTRODUCTION 


We my say of Literature, as Goldsmith smd of poetry, that it was from the first 
“ consecrated to pleasure." The conseaation is a double one. There is one pleasure 
of the writer, who in speaking out to his fellow-men delivers his own spirit. There 
are other pleasures of the reader : he is enjoying the new world created for him out 
of sound and thought, or he is responding to the intimacy of a nature greater and 
richer than his own, or he is joining himself to the fellowship of an old and splendid 
society, whose origins and development are traceable through a series of national 
recorib. His preference may be for any one of these three aspects of Literature— 
the aesthetic, the biographical, or the historic ; or he may find in them aU a mixed 
delight which will vary according to his own temperament. But, whatever be the 
mode of his pleasure, it will all be a widening and deepening of experience, all a part 
of the lifelong process of his education. 

The time has been— it is, perhaps, not wholly past— when the words " pleasure " 
and " education " seemed to jar with one another. But modem thought is recover- 
ing for us an old and almost forgotten wisdom. We are learning to see education 
as the growth of the human powers, inevitable in every life, but favourable or un- 
favourable in proportion to the opportunities afforded for the gaining of experience 
—that is, for acquiring proficiency in the art of living. We see, too, or we shall 
soon be seeing, that the pleasures of art and science, whatever may be thought of 
other pleasure, are not in themselves of a kind to retard this experience, this pro- 
ficiency. In reality the question does not arise at all, except by a false analogy . 
from the grosser appetites : in the life of the spirit the distinction between ideasure ' 
and pain, or ease and effort, is meaningless. Our deepest learning is unconsdous, 
our profoundest happiness often so full of pain as to be indistinguishable from it. 
What is the feeling with which we see fCtwg Lear acted, or read the end of the Knight’s 
Tale ? Is it not true that though all thought, all passion, all delight are the ministers 
of Love, yet '* the paths of Love are rougher than thoroughfares of stones " ? The 
important point is that after such experiences no human life can remain unchanged, 
and the lives are few that are beyond the reach of this kind of education. 

But by what method is it to be adiranistered ? Literature is multifarious— so 
is the human mind : how can they be broti|^t into contact with the best chance of 
{Measure lor the gi:eatest number ? This is the problem which confronts tii,e maker 
of a systematic study of any national UteratuEB, and it is a real pi^bfem, interesting, 
CGani^kailfed, eveui otm^veisial^ Tb b^ vAih, we must ded^ ^tlm question of 
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age : is our book to be offered to children, to students, to advanced students, w to 
the general reader ? 

Not to children. Literature their affair, but the history of literature is not. 
They are too near to the worlds of the imagination, and too far, as yet, from the 
world of Time ; th«r need is for poetry, songs, drama, each for itself and by itself. 
And what we can teach them is not an3d;hing about books, but the first lesson of 
all, the use and delight of books. This is sometimes difficult, more often not; 
children naturally love beauty of words, beauty of form and colour, expressed emo- 
tion — ^and they love them most when given to them in concrete imageslor in scenes 
of action. Often they are nearer to poetry than they will ever be iri after life ; 
but it will take time for them to realize it as the work of individual men or the record 
of a community. The touch of human life will come first to them from the person- 
ality of the teacher, whose enthusiasm will arouse a similar emotion in them, as the 
vibration of one glass will set others ringing with the same musical note. At this 
stage linguistic, metric, or historical science is an impossibility ; who would burden 
a child reading The Water Babies with notes on the derivation of Kingsley’s style 
from that of Rabelais and his predecessors ? 

But the period of childhood does not last. Some day, at what age it is impos- 
sible to tell, we must leave it and enter upon the second stage of our journey, in 
which we shall have for guide the intellectual as well as the aesthetic sense. About 
the relative importance of the two and the amount of confidence which should be 
placed in them there will always be heart-searchings. We may believe with Meredith 
that humanity, “ an army marching out of wilderness," owes its only hope of safety 
through the ages to the guiding of Reason ; yet all artists and many others, even 
among the most reasonable, would prefer almost any human catastrophe to the 
perishing of the sense of beauty. Unconsciously perhaps, but unmistakably, there 
has for centuries been a conflict in English feeling on this point almost comparable 
to a sectarian difference in religious opinion. Yet it is vain to regard with fear or 
prejudice the asthetic sense, for it is in children the strongest and most natural 
part of their life, and their education must be largely based upon it. It is equally 
certain when we arc dealing with Literature as a means of education that the growth 
of the intellect will bring with it a change, of which we must tak* account. Just 
as no one can for long devote himself even to a game without beginning to take 
an interest in the technique and even the history of it, so for any child who is really 
a reader the time will come when the technique and the history of Literature wiil 
redouble the interest of the book itself. 

It is fortunate that this is so, for no education, no personal growth, could satis- 
factorily correspond with fife unless such an art as that of Literature were M«n in 
its development and in its relation to the community. There is no reason why 

is reaUy the science of literature should interfere 
wth the asthetic. appreciation of it. And it is the experience of all scholars that 
the tw^ ixt m. foot inhs^oven in a very dbse and ^gniffcant manner. Instead, 
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tterefore, of taking sides in a conflict, between two parties, one of which distrusts 
ihe senses and the other disparages the reason, what we have to do is to keep both 
spiritual activities in view and point out clearly how the advantages of both are to 
be secured at the same time. Teachers can do something, if they are not them- 
selves disabled by a party bias ; but many of those who are passing through this 
second stage of the literary pilgrimage have left their school days behind and must 
look out for themselves. It will be worse than useless to offer either to young or 
old a guide to the beauties of Literature or a handbook to literary appreciation. 
What can be done is to provide, as is done in this work, a conspectus or map of the 
long course of Literature as it flows through the English landscape, prepared by 
writers whose pleasure in books is of the two-sided kind, and who have the necessary 
restraint to praise in few words, and the necessary scholarship to give information 
accurately and in the right proportion. The rest must be done by the reader ; 
nothing can help or save those who have an unhealthy appetite for facts about 
authors and no natural hunger for the books themselves. 

But, once given the true intellectual wanderlust, a book like this may lead us 
far. When wc have secured, for ourselves or others, a childhood of " dear Imagina- 
tion's only truth." and when we have spent the first ardour of study on the literary 
craft and tradition of our own people, we have come only to our true starting-place, 
the port of embarkation for a voyage over seas that are no longer our own territorial 
waters. They may call us now " advanced students,” and our expedition a " uni- 
versity course " or " honour school ” ; we shall do better for ourselves if we think 
in terms of " humane letters " and a " philosophy of life.” We have, in fact, come 
to the final and endless stage of our education, in which an " examination ” could 
only be an early incident, and any answers we can give are only valuable in propor- 
tion as they answer questions of our own. 

/■ In this voyage we are explorers. We may travel over known regions, but even 
in those there are discoveries to be made. The map we draw will not be one that 
can be bought even from the best professionals, because i.t is the record of our own 
observations, and traced upon the chart of which we alone have the secret and the 
use. It will not be a map of our own island merely, but a survey of the inhabited 
world ; not a history of English Literature only, but a study in the Msddng of the 
Western Mind. For though we in modem Europe have not the honour due to 
formders and benefactors, we have the wide lands of the past for our inheritance, 
anef our literatures are to-day main streams into which more ancient rivers of thought 
have flowed down as tributaries. For the perfect understanding even of our own 
people and their national life and expression, we need to go upstream beyond the 
inflow of the Voltaircan criticism, the German philosophy, the turbid current of the 
French Revolution, the Romantic revival in poetry and the tide of Industrialism, 
to the upper waters of the Renaissance. We must have in view the R^ormation 
in England and Germany, the wave of intellectual revolt in France,' thC; dommanW 
and decline ofSpain. the trade of the Dutch and the Elizabethans; the i;isa,«d 
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and iba Kew Leaning Behind these again'Ues the country of Italian art, of the 
French troubadours, and of our own Chaucer, throus^ whom we reach the world 
of .Dante, of Boccabdo, and of the Rdmance of iho Ifose, and so back kto the 
Middle Ages, the Feudal Empire, and the (Ecumenical Church. Then across the 
Dark Ages of militarism, monastidsm, and Mohammedanism, the decadence of 
Rome and the chaos of the barbarians, we shall see clearly the andeht streams of 
Hellenism and Hebraism passing down into twilight before the dawn of Christianity, 
and, even, beyond these, we shall have some sense of the profound \hought and 
poetry of India and the Far East. 

It is a wonderful journey, but there ar^ dangers by the way. Just it is fatal 
in the earlier stages to make Literature a " knowledge subject," and bury the revela- 
tion of beauty under a cairn of facts, so in this later and longer part of the journey 
it would be fatal to fall into the error of treating Literature as a branch of history oi 
of sociology. No study of it can be too wide or too exact, but its first and last 
appeal must always be aesthetic and emotionall Whatever its immeiiiate objec t 
, may be. Literature has_ always something of a philosophical aspect , a nd is great in 
I proportion to this; *' Tout ginie a deux faces; I'une toumie vm U temps, Vauirt 
I ms ViUmtU’’ I t is true that great writers are for the most part appanently ben t 
on telling us of the things of Time; but what they are really suggesting by that very 
quality w hi^h makes their writing Literature, is Tr uih, which fe of all coWtries anJ 
a ll tiroes, and Beauty, which is 1^ than halT a n^ve of any coun^ or of any 
time. Even cl^dren feel this; they becomle listless or impatient when informed 
that a compliment to Queen Elizabeth is intruded into the most beautiful scene of 
A Midsumtm N^ht’s Dream. So the notes to many school editions are nothing 
but tiresome calls to us to come back from the asphodel fields vdiere we are hstening 
to our contemporaries, Homer, Dante, AGlton, iSschylus, Shakespeare. Meredith, 
Hardy, and the rest ; and those who m^ use of a History of Litei^iture should 
never cease to remember that its intention is not to involve them in the turmoil 
of tianatory life, but to bring them to that place apart. , 

HSKSY Newboit. 



SECTION 1 
THE MAIN STREAM 

[For Sources and Tributaries see Appendix.] 


Chapter i. GENERAL VIEW 


T he period in which Middle English was supplanted by Modem English, and 
the literary forms which are still current came into general use, ready moulds 
for the great creative impulses of the later Renaissance, is somewhat hard to define 
in point of date, owing to the overlapping of tendencies , but it is a period studded 
wiA important landmarks. In rehgion, in the body pohtic, in literature, it was a 
time of revolutionary movements that proved temporary or incomplete. But before 
it were the Middle Ages ; after it, though the process of change may be often import 
ceptible, the beginnings of a new world are clearly discerned. Only one or two of 
the more decisive changes need be marked here. In the past, poetry and much else 
had been mainly an affair of oral delivery ; it was now literature in the stxictest 
sense, a matter of books and readers. Printing marely consummated a revdution 
in the attitude of the hterary creator which had already begun. Hii^^g upcm 
this important change was anoth^ : anon}m(iity was succeeded by authorship. A 
poem, a romance, a miracle play, had hitherto stood for itself ; no one asked who 
wrote it, as no one asked who was the architect of a cathedral, the painter of a mural 
picture, or the carver of a status Henceforth a piece of writing claimed attenticm 
as a woiir of a particular author. The age of tradition was passing, when stories and 
characters were common property, and when the person, anonymous or avowed, who 
put forth a new romance took pains to show, not that he was original, but that 
^ followed the best authorities. The age of invention, of cuiginality, of indiddoal 
s<tf*eapression had bagun. 


HMTORlCAt, CQMPryiOllS 

By tha middle of fhe Z4th century the fusion of the oonqfuered and the o^uediig 
races was weil^nigh complete. F‘retich had not yet ceased to be the or^naty medinai 
of iaiescotm among tite nobility, but the bu^n^ of the^ law courts was (frum ' 
Canhiddhin Ei^ and so mocm woiim |iiterature wete written ^ Bog* 
Ihhifta M the ate iong&s,,^ Ipte Btench fieetrieal wnsanoes, widdl panvitey 
hi ihe fdgind. sohr curmntin n u ii tb ei ^ titeMniuh 
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tional liberty had been asserted in the claim of Parliament to control taxation, and 
to be consulted in the more vital decisions of State. The king could no longer make 
war without the concurrence of the ruling classes, or carry on the administration of 
the country in a way repugnant to them. Unpopulalr ministers were dismissed at 
their behest ; they exercised their power even to depose a king. ^ 

When Chaucer was growing to manhood, England was at the hejlght of glory. 
Cr^cy had been fought (1346), and Poitiers (1356). The outburst of nitionaJ poetry 
which gave us the great aftermath of alliterative romance is dismissed in the 

Append^;' tWswas 
the last^eat product 
of Middle EngUsh. 
The war songs of 
Laurence Minot were 
likewise an outcome 
of its martial ardour. 
But the splendours of 
this immortal epoch 
were soon to go into 
eclipse. England was 
visited by the Black 
Death in 1348--9, in 
1361-2, in 1369. and 
again in 1375-6; half 
the population dis- 
appear^, two«thirds 
in the congested and 
insanitary towns. 
The economic 
scr.pt.ri««. troubles that fol- 

lowed this wholmle 


dastmction the 

labouring dasSes hastened on the process of change frmn serfdom to the wage- 
system, and from mediseval to modem forms of tenure ; and were comHited with 
other social troubles, to which the growing unpopularity of the royal house contributed. 
In France the war went disastrously, involving the country in heavy expenses. New 
forms of impost were resorted to, the poU-^ of 1380 falling m a class diat ImmJ hero 
tofore escaped. Led by John Ball, Froissart’s “ mad priest of Kent,” the peasantry 
rose to i»ot»t against tSe exaction anB to*vindicate tireir right to sell their labciir 
as Jbey pleased, which had been denied theih by the Statutes of Labonten (I349~5^)< 
and to a in ^ land and a lot in life better than servitude to a licentious 
and spemihnft noblesse. London fdl into the hands of the tehets, and titure was 
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i great burning of court-rolls ; but Wat Tyler was killed, and the revolt suppressed, 
the promise of Richard II. that all grievances should be redressed. The jdedge 
amnesty was not observed, but villeinage had received its deathblow. ' 

Chaucer gave little heed to these troublous events. Though busied in State 
duties, the source of his emoluments, he lived the inner life of a man of letters, 
detached and aloof from the storms of the world, studying and adapting to his own 
uses the new art-forms of French and Italian poetry, and finally, in the Canterhury 
Tales, making his mature art the obedient instrument of his native genius. His 
contemporary Langland seems in com- 
parison to belong to another age and 
almost anotlier race, so different was 
he in spirit — ^the voice of the poor 
incarnate, the voice of revolution, 
the chastiser of the vices, follies, and 
blasphemies that were rampant in the 
generation after Crdcy. The court 
poet saw nothing of the crimes and 
• oppressions that were evoking revolu- 
tion ; the begetter of Piers, Plowman 
saw little else. Gower was not so 
silent as his friend Chaucer ; he de- 
nounced the sms and folhes of his 
contemporaries both in Latin and 
English, though his courtly con- 
servatism was very different from the 
tone of Langland 

Another voice of spiritual protest 
was that of the theologian, preacher, 
and ecclesiastical reformer, John 
Wyclif, the protagonist of a religious 
movement that was prophetic of the Reformation, and hdped to prepare the wuy. 
At the age of forty, having a great reputation as a scholar and lecturer, he wa* 
mastor of Balliol College, Oxford (1360) ; and, through the democratic (haracter 
of a mediaeval univeirity, commanded an influence in the world enormously wider 
than that of the most accomplished modem professor. His earlier writbga are 
philosophical lectures in Latin, and it was in Latin that he took part in the 
controversy on papal taxation, and wrote his Di Vaniate Seri/dieier aMi 
Other doctrinal works. The works in which be set the ocample of a stxong. iMisely* 
and persuasive English prose were his wangchcal pamihlets, Iweathfa^ n InrSeot 
moral and rel^ious spirit akin to tan^bmd's, his sermons, and hi« tsl , 

SOKiptUfiSS* hfL 
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endowmeats. He was supported' by his j^tron, John ol Gatiot, whose 
persottsd unpopularity, however, caused a riot, and the proceedings came to nau^t. 
BoMldng and ParUament, nevertheless, supported his resistance to the papal 
deMwds ; and, when his oiknies procured bulls from Rome formulating charges 
agakrit him, the university refused to condemn Wyclif. Another riot took jdace, 
time in his favour, when he was brought before the Axchbiriiop of Cantorbury 
apd the Birirop of London, who ordered him to desist from preach^g his doctrines 
(1378), a command he did not obey. After the papal schism his opposition to rile 
claims of the Roman see grew more determined ; he described the Pope as Anti> 
Christ, and denounced the practices of the Church as in conflict with the original 
purity of the faith. 

Wyclif was at length driven from Oxford, and retired to his parish work at Lutter* 
worth ; but he calmly defied the papal citation to Rome, and never relaxed either 
his crusade against papal demands and for Church reform, or his denial of tran* 
substantiation and his preaching of a purer religion based on the Bible. His “ Pom 
Priests '* carried his teachings far and wide through the dioceses of Lincoln, Norwich, 
and Worcester, where there were afterwards many centres of Lollardy. They 
were accused of fomenting the Socialist tendencies that underlay the Peasants’ 
Revolt of 1381. The social upheaval was stifled, hut the seeds of religious reform 
brought forth fruit a century later, though the suppression of WycUfism at Oxford 
extinguished not only rehgious freedom, but also all intellectual life in the university, 
until the coming of the New Learning. In the nation at large, moreover, the mar^ 
of dvilization was now interrupted by the long struggle of the Houses of Lancaster 
and York. The literary outburst had produced two great poets, one of them among 
our greatest, and several lesser poets, and was succeeded by the dullest period in 
our intdlectual history. Its one permanent result was to have fixed the language. 
Chaucer’s are the first works that we can still read with a sense that, however antique 
the form of his words, the vocabulary and the style are Modem En^lirii. 



Chapter 2. GEOFFREY CHAUCER 

Translations: Roman rfa la Rose; Boethius.— Minor Poems: Death 0/ Blmuke the 
Duchess, Parliament of Fowls, TroUus and Cnseyde, House of Fame, Legend Good 
Women — Canterbury Tales ; 

Chaucer may be called the true founder of the line of English poets, i|s ^ give 
the title of founder of the family to- that ancestor who first established |t upon a 
firm basis of prosperity, and gave it a lasting influence and reputation. The full 
justification of this claim will be found by comparing Chaucer’s poetry with the 
work of his predecessors, with the English of his contemi)oraries John Wyclif and 
the author of Piers Plowman, with the poetry of his immediate successors, and with 
the work and opinions of later poets— notably of Spenser. Milton, Dryden, Pope, 
Keats, and William Morris. 

His greatness and national importance have never been in doubt from the first. 
Within twelve years of his death his follower, Thomas Hoccleve, wrote of him as " This 
londes verray tresour and riches.se,” and lamented his death in weli-known $tanzas ; 

But wde away, so is myn hcrt# wo, 

That the h<moiir of English lounge is dead, 

Of which I was wonte have Cf>uiiseil and rede. 

0 maister dere and fadir reverent. 

My niaistcr Chaucer, fiourc of eloqtienoe, 

Mirrour of fnictu<'ms enteodrment, 

O universal fadir in scitnce, 

Allas I that thi-^u thyne exceUeat prudence 
In thy bedde urjrtei myghtesl not bequeth4 ; 

What eyled Detbe ? alias, why wold he sle the ? 

O Dethe, that didest not hanne singulere 
In slaughtte of hym, but alie this loud it smertetb, 

Bui natheles yit hast thou no powere 
His name to slee ; his faye vertu asteneih 
Unsleyne fro the, which ay us lyfty herteth 
With book/s of his ornat eudityng 
That is to allc this lond ealuraynyng. 

A hundred and eighty years afterwards, when Spenser is retelling and wwpicting 
Chaucer’s Squire’s Tale, he sets forth on the adventures of Cambalo a«d : 

As that renowned poet tbein compiled 
With warlike numbers and heroicke sound, 

Dan Chaucer, well of Engh'sh undefyled 
On Fame's etemalj bead-roll worthk to be fyled. 

And fifty years later the same story of the same poet haunts the divinest melan- 
choly of 11 Pensmsa, 

Another fifty years, and Dryden utters his 
pose* though in the tones of a different age i 

• 


famous fudgment' td isaie pur 
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missions, one of which in- 1372 took him to Genoa, another in 1378 to Mian, 
and others to France and Flanders. In 1374 he was granted by the king 
a pitcher of wine daily (commuted for twenty marks a year), leased a house over 
the gate at Aldgate, was appointed Controller of the Customs and Subsidy of 
Wool and Hides in the Port of London, and received a pension of £10 from John 
of Gaunt for the services of himself and his wife Philippa, identified beyon<| serious 
doubt as a daughter of Sir Payne Roet. He received other grants in I375 and 
1376, the Controllership of the Petty Customs of the Port of London in 1^82, and 
berame a justice of the peace for Kent in 1385 and knight of the shire m 1386. 
At the end of that year he lost both his contrpUershiiK, and was hencef<kth less 
prosperous, save for two years (1389-91) during which he was clerk of tbe^ king’s 
works at the palace of Westminster and Tower of London. In 1394 Eichiurd II. 
granted him a new pension of £20, and in 1398 a yearly tun of wine ; and in 1399 
Henry IV. promised him an additional pension of forty marks. He died on 
October 25, 1400, in a house he had recently rented in the garden of St. Mary’s 
Chapel, Westminster, and was buried in St. Benet’s Chapel (now known as Poets’ 
Comer) in Westminster Abbey. 

W<^. — While in the king's household Chaucer translated the famous Roman de la 
Rose, or part of it, and wrote numerous love-poems. Some 1,700 lines of the existing 
veraon of the Roman may be his, but we have nothing that is both certainly his and 
certainly early work before the Death of Blanche the Duchess, commemorating the 
wife of his patron John of Gaunt, who died in November 1369. A Complaint of the 
Death of Pity, an A B C or hymn to the Blessed Virgin, a Complaint to his Lady 
(written in the metre of Dante’s Divina Commedia), the Legend of St. Cecilia, Tale oj 
Constance, Tale of Grisilde, and some of the short “Tragedies ’’ afterwards assigned 
to the Monk in the Canterbury Tales, were all probably written in the next 4 ®Qlside.‘ 
To the years 1381-5 belong Queen Andida and False Arcite (a fragment), the P«rUa- 
ment of Fowls, Troilus and Criseyde (based on B<Kca.cdo’s FUoskato), House of . Rome 
(unfinished), story of Palamon and Arcite (based on Boccaccio's Teseide and revised 
as the Knight's Tale), and an uncompleted series of lives of Cupid’s saints, with two 
versions of a delightful prologue, entitled the L^end of Good Women fr al^ a prose 
translation of the De Consolatione Philosophiie of Boethius. The idea of a great 
soles of tales to be assigned to pilgrims travelling to the shrine of St. Thomas A B«d»t 
at Canterbury now took shape, and save for a few Balades and a prose tresdise on the 
Astrolahe (unfinished), all the rest of Chaucer's work went into this, 

ChaoBW vSbs^ a Story-ldtor.— In the prdogue to the L^end of Good Wmm. 
when Chaucer is accused by Cu^nd of heresy against love, it is jAeaded bh Ids b^^f 
that he had made many a hymn for love’s hdfiday, that highten Halades, Round^, 
\%ielayes.'’ A charming rouiKlel has come down to us embedded in tiie ParUmtuni 
Fipifc, with )he rrfrain 
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Now weloom, somer, with thy soniw wofU, 

^ That hath this winten weders overshak# 

And driven away the lodge nyghUe hlak^, 

A few " balades/’ all assignable to a fairly late date in his career, have a heavier 
and more laboured movement than his average verse, but they contain some of his 
noblest lines. The following is a stanza from his Balade de Bon Consul : 


That thee is sent, reccifvc in buxumnesse, 

The wrastUng for this worlde aaeth a fal. 

Here nis non boom, here nis but wildemesse ; 

Forth, pilgrim, forth I Forth, beste, out of thy stal I 
Know thy contree, look up, thank God of al ; 

Hold the hye wey, and lat thy gost thee lede : 

And trouth< shal delivere, hit is no drede. 


Since the early love-poems are lost we lack an essential witness, but on the evidence 
extant it seems unlikely that Chaucer at any time possessed either the technique 
or the temper of a lyrist. He introduces personal touches into many of his poems, 
sometimes charming, sometimes humorous ; he philosophizes also on human afiairs 
and the mysteries of existence, but these toudies are incidental. He is always 
primarily a poet who has a tale to tell, and is bent on telling it in the best possible 
manner. 

llte Ouesflon of laventton. — But while Chaucer is primarily a story-teller, it 
seems equally clear that he had very little gift for what may be called the strategy of 
a plot. For the tactics of story-telling, the successful working out in detail of a 
borrowed central idea, he developed a real genius. But he had none of the amadng 
gift which enabled Scott, for instance, to plot story after story with hardly a sug- 
gestion save such hints as his own instinct set him to look for. The gift was rare in 
his day, witness the monotony of incident and the repetition in the romances, and the 
tendency of thdr writers to rehandle and extend old themes in place of devising new 
ones. We have twofold evideace that Chauco- did not ptssess it, firstly in the ex- 
istoace of either direct originals or analogues for almost all his stories, secondly in 
the survival of three poems, all of them begun when his powers were nearly or quite 
at their height, which he was apparently unable to complete. Before writing of 
al the love of Palamon and Arcyte " in the tale assigned to the Knight in the Can- 
/terbury series, he tried to invent a Variation of it in which Arcyte from the outset 
should forfeit the reader’s Sympathy by his falseness to a certain fair Anehda, and 
abandoned ii» attempt after occupying 357 lines in a very hjuUy prbporiioned 
opening. In the Bouse of Fame, after a wasteful prologue epitomizing the story ol 
Troy jfirom yiE^\Mneid, he imagines Ja|to to have sent an eagle to ourry him 
throu^ the air to tire temple of the goddess,'laondhes himself on a poem of des^p- 
taon and moral commeBt, and then breala ot appanndy for lade m a dima%. Te 
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point out these facts is to delimit, not to depreciate. " If the works of the great 
poets," says Lowell, “ teach anything, it is to hold mere invention somewhat cheap. 
It is not the finding of a thing, but the making something out of it after it is found, 
that is of consequence. Accordingly Chaucer, like Shakespeare, invented almost 
nothing. Whenever he found anything directed to Geoffrey Chaucer, he took it 
and made the most of it. It was not the subject treated, but himself, that was the 
new thing." } 


Work demanded bjr Court Occasions. — As a court poet Chaucer was round to 
handle some themes for which no exact model could be found: John o!f Gaunt’s 



wife died ; Richard II. was conti^acted to 
be married ; Richard’s queen, s6 we are 
told, had procured the poet some relief 
from his ofiScial work, and had to be 
thanked. For each occasion a poem full 
of charm was produced, but the slight- 
ness of these poems and the use in each 
case of conventional forms are further 
proofs of the limits of Chaucer’s inven- 
tion as regards plot and matter. In the 
Death of Blanche the Duchess there is a 
finely written prologue on the poet’s own 
lack of sleep and on dreams, introducing 
the story of Ceyx and Alcyone from 
Ovid; then he dremns and sees himself 
wandering on a May morning in a forest, 
where he meets a mourning knight whom 
he questions with a perverse blindne^ as 
to the cause of his sorrow. InthePor/w- 


The Tower of i.oo(ian In 1480. Powls the machinery of the dream 

occupies nearly half the poem, and then 
we have three eagles pressing their love-suits, the opinions of the other birds, 
and the indeterminate ending which seems to have been the rule in diese argu- 
mentative poems and in this case is supposed to fit in with a delay in the 
marriage of Anne of Bohemia (who had previously been courted by two other 
princely suitors) with Richard 11 . After the rather laboured prologue it is all 
very channmg and very slight, and the charm and the slightness seem to go 
together. once more, in the prologue to the Legend of Good Women, which, 
though both in form and substance a prologue, is also a delightful originsd ^oem, 
we have again a ctmventional beginning leading up to a dream in which the poet 
sera himself uptumded by Cupid for his traitorous writings, and interceded 
by Alcestis, Love's queen, vdio yet sets him by way of penaiuas to wtite yeai 
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by year a story of some faithful woman, to which the god adds a charge for a 
final legend of Alcestis herself. Nothing could be more gracefully told than this 
little ^ne, which has enough 
movement and colour in it to 
form the prelude to a masque. 

Thus each of these ventures 
is a success up to a point, yet 
the fact remains that in the 
three most original poems 
which Chaucer produced, we 
have the dream basis used 
each time (and again in the 
House of Fame), and then a 
little song and some talk, and 
that is all. The man who 
out of his own head could 
produce no more of a story 
than we have in these three 
completed poems, and who 
lays his foundations so badly 
ii) the three uncompleted 
ones, might be reckoned a 
fine poet on other grounds, 
but as a story-teller, if this 
were all of his work still 
extant, we should be bound 
to judge him iheficctive, or 
only capable of pretty trifles. 

And yet in the end Chaucer 

is one of our greatest story- 1 

tellers. How did he achieve 
bis success ? 
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The Appr«atl<»eship ot Trans- 
tottwi.— Chaucer is a striking 
instance of a poet who per- 
severed in hard work until he 
became a master of bis craft. At the outset he was handicapped, not only by 
his lack of originality and constructive power, but by having to feel his way in 
the use of words— his " English,” he tells us more than once, was ” insufficient.” 
He set to work as a translator, trying from time to time, as we have seen, to use^ 
materials in <Mtiginal omibinations, and finding himself driven again to keep Ws 
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hand on some due provided for him in French, Latin, or Italian. But from the 
very first he possessed two great gifts, music and the ability to describe whatever he 
could see; and we soon find him abridging and selecting from his mal^prials, 
enriching them now vnth philosophy, now with humour, and humanhung and 
making more dramatic the plots he borrowed, till at the last we feel that it is 
only the merest thread that he wants to guide him, and with that provided he can 
re*tell the story in his own way and his own words, and can tell it lacomparably 
better than his authorities. ' 

Hiide and Descriptive Power In Chaaeer’!i Bariy Wofit — ^The first mfetre whidi 
Chaucer mastered was the octosyllabic couplet, which he probably learnt to use by 
translating the Roman de la Rose. By 1369, when he made his first attempt at 
rearranging materials mainly borrowed, in the Death of Blanche the Duchess, he 
could already do what he liked with it. Consider the freedom in these half-dozen 
lines with their two monosyllabic and one trisyllabic first feet and the rise and faU 
of the verse : 

Tbas in this wyso 
Soche a tempest gan to ryse 
That brak hJr mast and made it faUe 
And defte hir ship, and dreinte hem alley 
That never was toi^bden, as it teUeSy 
Bord, ne mao, ne nothing elles : 

Right thus this King Seyt loste hit ifi. 

Chaucer is translating, but he visualizes the scene for himself and writes with 
absolute freedom. What descriptive power again is shown, on a slightly larger 
scale, in the thirty-nine lines in which Juno’s messenger goes to wake the 

god of sleep I 

AMdsment and Selection. — One of Chaucer’s earliest essays in translation was the 
Life of St. Cecile, which is assigned in the Canterbury Tales to the Second Nun. For 
more than half his version he translates closely, only eking out his seven-line stanzas 
(imtated from the French of Machault) with little tags to hrip the idisnnes. He even 
gives four stanzas to the amazing etymologies of Cecilia’s name propounded b> 
his author, Jacobus de Voragine. Then he gets tired of his Latin and finishes the 
story rapidly and vividly. So in the tale of Constance (from the Anglo-Norman ol 
Trivet), when Constance is to make her second unlucky marriage he ; 


Me mt net ol the chall, ne of tlie etraa 
Maken so long e tale af the OMn. 

What sholdti I telteB of tbo roialtao 

At manage, or which court goth bttaiy 

Who blowcth la the trumpe or in ea h&m f 

The Iruyt of every tala It lor to teye ^ 

They ata and drysOfia ««mI deuiica aiiUl eyega and 


(2 86e) 
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There are many such explicit refusals of the opportunities for prolixity which the 
romancers so cheerfully embraced, and oh a larger scale we should appreciate the 
soun^ instinct which turned the Teseide into “ al the love of Palamon and Arcyte," 
omitdng the war with the Amazons, and giving the story a unity and compactness 
not found in the original. 

Smichment. — While Chaucer recognized the value of swiftness in telling a story, 
he was no less alive to that of ornament. In the Knight’s Tale he shortens the 
descriptions of three temples of Mars, Venus, and Diana, in which Arcite, Palamon, 
and Emily make their several prayers, but he does not cut them out. Moreover, 
to make his poems appeal not only to the lovers of a fine story but to more 
thoughtful listeners and readers, he adds ethical and philosophical passages from 
Latin, French, and Italian sources, more especially the De Consolatione Philo- 
sophic of Boethius. The moralizing is mostly very good in itself and good also 
as artistic relief. Now and again Chaucer goes astray in these additions, as in 
the 98-line " Complaint " of Dorigen (taken from St. Jerome’s treatise Contra 
Jovinianum) with which he overloads the otherwise perfectly told Franklin’s Tale. 
But nearly always he hits his mark. 

Dranmtie Power In Bomance. — In romance Chaucer’s two great successes are his 
Troilus and Criseyde (based on Boccaccio's Filostrato) and the Knight’s Tale of 
Palamon and Arcite (based on the same poet’s Teseide)^ In the Troilus he translates 
less than half of the 5,704 lines of his original and adds twice as much of his own, 
lengthening the whole poem to 8,246 lines, in 1,178 seven-line stanzas. The length 
injures the poem, but it is due not to mere prolixity, but to the sheer joy of the poet, 
who has at last been given a subject worthy of his powers. He had got his plot out- 
lined for him, and he fills it in at his own ^scrction, ornamenting it from his reading 
in Dante, Petrarch, and Boethius, and. investing Criseyde with a pathos, and Pan- 
dants with a humour and worldly wisdom, of which there is little trace in his original. 
In transforming the Teseide into " al the love of Palamon and Arcyte ” Chaucer kept 
a tighter hand^ himself, using only some 770 of Boccaccio's lines, and completing 
the poem in 2^50 lines, or less than a quarter of the 9,054 of the Italian. The tale 
is thus a model of condensation, but Chaucer did much more for it than this. He 
wins sympathy for Palamon by making him see Emily before his cousin and em- 
phasizing his single-mindedness in love, as contrasted with Ardte’s d^ire for victory 
in arms. He gives fire to the Sftory by making the two cousins quarrel fiercely over 
their respective claims to Emily’s love while they are still in prison, and hei^tens 
and qnidcd» every detail of their rivalry. From the escape of Palamon frmn 
prison to the arrangement for the tournament every touch is dramatic, and every 
touch is Chaucer’s improvement on a much tamer original. 

Ohaneiar tad Aaiionr--Ia Im'^andl^ ol BpccacdhtS two poenu 
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Chaucer discovered his own powers. The command of the queen th^t he should 
write a lectionary of Cupid’s saints forced him back in the Legend Cff Good Women on 
uncongenial themes, and in the Squire’s Tale he made one more attempt at being 
his own plotter. But henceforth he knew that if he followed a story he had read 
or heard he could realize the characters in it for himself and know how they would 
talk and the details of the action by which they would carry out the plot. He had 
realized Palamon and Arcite and Theseus right nobly, Pandarus with consummate 
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art and humour, Criseyde with a great humanity. He needed to keep no book 
in front of him while he wrote ; all he needed was a story with a beginning, a middle, 
and an end, which he could rehandle in his own way. In the Canterbury Tal^, 
stories told by pilgri^ Mi the road to and from Canterbury, he gave scope to his 
gift for minute description in the Prologue, in which he tells of the assembling o^ 
a score wd a hdf of travellers at the Tabard Inn at Southwark, of thdr agrec^enw 
for the ^l^elling, and their start for Canterbury. We may search literature fA 
^ a^er gapsy of pictures in so smaU a space. When be lets his mlgrilij 
talk 0^ ttte ro^; as a change from tale-telling, the talks (unhappily incomr»i 
are imtmtoble m their ease ano life. The whole poem is an historical doen’i^ 
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unsurpassable as evidence of the feeling and cultivation of Englishmen of the 
time. 

OnUook on Ute.— It is sometimes regretted that so much of the brilliant crafts- 
manship in Chaucer’s later work was bestowed on very gross stories. But the 
stories are told so frankly that it is difficult to believe that any imagination has 
been stained by them, and it is clearly indicated that the exploits are the exploits 
of churls to which gentlefolk would only be attracted as illustrating how churls live. 
Chaucer himself was interested in how every one lived, was eager to speak to them, 
watch how they behaved, and note their clothes and the beasts they rode. He had 
learnt to use his eyes, and be liked using them at his leisure. It was no part of 
his plan to check the confidences of his fellow-travellers by untimely criticism. He 
was ready to call every rascal " a good felawe ” if he would sit for his portrait. He 
admires goodness unstintedly — witness his sketches of the Knight, the poor Parson 
and his Ploughman brother, and the Clerk of Oxford ; but he was too much inter- 
ested in his rascals, as in every one else, to condemn them save by a side-stroke 
here and there. Rather he is pleased to have met such clever rogues. They form 
part of a various and delightful world, on which he looks with all-including sym- 
pathy. ^ 

No Dramatlai, — The life of Chaucer’s world is distinguished by its happiness. There 
is pjiin in it;/%nd jxirplexity, but there is neither agony nor rebellion. Fortune is 
ficlde and atl-powerful, but it is a good world and a field of }oys. It follows that 
this poet could never have been a tragedian. To him, as to his Monk, 

Tragedie is non other ananer thing . . . 

But for that Fortune alway wot assaile 

With unwar strook the regn^s that been proude. 

Canierhuty Tales^ B. 3,950. 

Of moral or spiritual tragedies, in the full sense, he knows nothing, but only of the ’ 
material ones which Fortune can bring about, and to the victims of these he is 
pitiful. It is no accident that the line " For pitee reimeth sore in gentil herte ” 
is three times adapted from Dante for his stories. The deep sense of tears in human 
life is constantly with him, and is always perfectly expressed— in the sorrow of Grisdda 
at parting with hesr diildren, in the sorrow of Constance when her babe must ^late 
her danger, in the anguish of Ugolino when he cannot save his children from his 
own fate ; 

AQw, Fortune t It wu greet crueltee 
„ , Swieite biidtlM for to put in svriche a cage. 

Ctmltfbtuy TaUs, B. 3,603. 

or in the gjdcf of the little choir-boy's mother when she searches for her sem " with 
moodres pitocfc in her herte enclosed,” Most pietcing of aU, pdrhaps, are the dying 
wolds of Aitlite to hi$ tove t 
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Alias, m^n hertss qneoa 1 aIBu, myiryf] 

Myn bertas lady, cadere of my lyf 1 

What is tUs world ? What atiteth lasn to have ? < 

Now with his love, now in his colds irave 
Allone, withouten any oompanye. 

In a similar way he may be said to excel in comedy, as Meredith defeaes it : 
" the singular scene of charity issuing of disdain under the stroke of honourable 
laughter." But his comedy is not the art of the stage. “ The true dramskist has 
a special relation to his personages ; he has not merely observed them, he h® made 
them, begotten them, endowed them with the very blood and breath by wwch he 
himself lives. However widely they may differ from him in character, part ^f him 
■■^is reproduced in each of them ; and it is in those reproductions alone that* he is 
visible to his audience. Between Chaucer and the persons in his stories this relation 
does not exist ; they do not always share his life, and he is never content to be 
lost and found in them. He is often simply a reporter, and always personally present 
^with the audience. In short, his genius is essentially narrative." 
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Chapter 3. PIERS PLOWMAN 

Fourteenth-century England produced one of the great religious poems of all 
time. Noble in plan, vigorous in style, lofty in diction. Piers Plowtnan discloses 
the heart of a 14th-century scholar, earnest and pious, a reformer yet a good Catholic, 
an idealist yet a keen observer of reality, in a manner which has no parallel save in 
the Divine Comedy. The multitude and diversity of the manuscripts which are 
still extant, testify to the value placed upon the poem during the close of the Middle 
Ages. But while the author yet wrote, the old iterative verse was dying, and the 
classicism which was to render his work archaic was at hand. And so, except to a 
few scholars and poets, his great work passed into an oblivion from which only the 
research of our own day has begim to rescue it. 

The Author, — Of the author we know with certainty only what he has revealed 
incidentally in his work ; and the extent of such knowledge is limited, for it is not 
yet settled how far we should interpret certain allusions as references to the personal 
history of the poet. He was certainly called William— he tells us so repeatedly ; 
and from his tallness he got the nickname of " Long Will.” Two 15th-century 
notes, and a number of 16th-century authorities, tell us lus surname was Langland. 
From the most detailed of these notes, we learn that Langland was not his 
father’s name, but that he belonged to the Rokayle family, which held land 
under the Despencers at Shipton, in Oxford^ire : and this early note is probably 
trustworthy, as the details it gives about the Rokayle family can be confirmed 
from other sources. The ibth-century tradition that the poet was bom at 
Qeobnty Mortimer, on the Welsh border, fifty miles from Shipton, may also 
be true, for the author may well have been bom in the troubled times when the 
lands of adherents of the Despencers were bang harried, and when thou may 
have been the strongest reasons for the Rokayle family being from home, Hft 
knew London, and there is much in the character of the poem to confirm the 
statement made in the latest version that the poet was a chantry-derk, making 
his living by singing placebo and iirige. 

CllumHSwr--The dreamer tells us that he was bath to reverence lords and ladies, 
peeraons dressed in fur and wearing silver pendants ; and that he never made oba- 
sance with a God save yon ” to the lawyers whom he met : so that folk held him a 
fool **>It reguires no great stretdh of imagination/’ says Skeat, “ to jacture to< 
onrselves the tali gaunt figute of Long Wifi, in his long robes and with his ^ven 
bead, striding aloi^ Com^, salnto^ no man by the way, minutely observant of 
tbe giy dreaisi to wiiidi 1^ no mdwsm) teve^^ 

* ? » 
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His Work: A-V«slon.— The date of the first, or A-Version, of “The Vision of 
William concerning Piers Plowman,” is fixed by internal evidence as 1362, or shortly 
after. This veraon consists of 12 (in three MSS. 13) sections. Of these the first 9 
(Prologue and Passus I-VIII) form one complete work, to which may be given the 
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title The Field of Folk Part IL {The Vision of Do-well, Do-^bel, und Do-lket) was 
uniBiiished : the last three sections are accordingly bui a fragment of the yet greater 
poeni wh|j^ was to be completed many years later. 

" the reasons for William's tempwary ahandimmeht of PW li He had 
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come to have doubts as to the use of writiug and learning. Solomon, the ejcample of 
the wise and just ruler ; Aristotle, greatest of scholars — who wrought better ? And 
yet “ All Holy Churdi holds them to be in Hell.” It is better, so he has come to 
think, to be one of the ignorant who " pierce with a Paternoster the pdace of Heavrai.” 
With these words the earlier version breaks off. 

The poet has found no solution of his quest. He is faced with the same proMem 
which so long held Dante hungering, and for which Dante found on earth no solution.’ 
Where is the justice which condemns a man even though he have led a life 
blameless in act and word ? It was because he was overwhelmed with the diffi- 
culties of his task that WiDiam left it unfinished, and was tempted by “ lust of the 
flesh, lust, of the eyes,” and that “ pride of life ” which makes a man think lightly 
of learning. 

But many years later, in old age and poverty, he returned to his earlier interests. 
And, his spiritual difficulties at last solved, he completed the great poem which he 
had planned long before. Such at any rate is the account which the poet himself 
gives of how and why he had so long delayed the completion of his task ; and though 
it may be disputed how far the poet’s confessions are to be interpreted as strictly 
autobiographical, we have numerous manuscripts extant to testify that some time 
after 1362 the work was abandoned unfinished, and some sixteen manuscripts to 
show that it was taken up again about 1377. 

B-Verslon. — The B-Version consists of 21 sections. In this revised vocsion the 
plan of Part I. is untouched. There are a fair number of additions, taken from the 
poet’s larger experience of men and manners and further illustrative of his theme. . 
Best known among these additions is of course the celebrated political fable of the 
rats and mice and the cat. 

The theme of Part I. is the world of realities, imperfect humanity which has 
its “ worship in this world.” In this part the dreamer rests and sees the real life 
pass before him. 

Oatfine of the Poem ; The B-Reoension of A. — ^Part I. “ The Field of Folk." 

Prologue. The poet, after wandering wide, rests on Malvern Hills and 
deeps. And in his dream he is in a wilderness. In the eastern sky is a wondrous 
tower, and leneaih U a deep dale with a dreadful dungeon ; while between ts a 
" fair field of folk," of all manner of men going about their daily work. In crisp 
phrase the poet draws a vivid picture of xedhrceniury life, good and bad. Hi 
shows tts the ploughman and the merchant, the lawyer and the cook, and many 
tdher crafts. He shows us the king's position in the state: " Then came there 
# king. Knighthood him led. MigM of the people made him to reign.%-. 

Ms mod i^orous work is' his portrait of professional men of rdijgion, slaei 
and dishonest, forsahers of Charity {Love) for profit. 

: * HM mUMt six. aa, eto. ; fwfetqrie, Mf; 4^ 
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Passus L A ** lovely lady/' Holy Church, appears and exppunis the mean- 
ing of the vision, and its lesson. The tower is the abode of Truth, or God the 
Father; and God is Love. The dungeon is the abode of Wrong, or the DevU, 
the adversary of Truth and Love. And the lesson of Holy Church is that ” When 
all treasures are tried. Truth is the best/* and that ** Love is the leech {physician) 
of life, and next Our Lord self. And also the graith gate (straight path) that 
goeih into Heaven,** j 

Passus II, III, and IV. Holy Church shows him the vision of ** ^eede/' 
** Meede/* the maiden, is by the scheming of Flattery, Liar, Guile, a)ad their 
company, to be given in marriage to Falsehood. Flattery leads forth /ife bride, 
the contract is witnessed, and ** In the date of the Devil this deed is assea)^. By 
sight of Sir Simony and Civil's leave.** But Theology protests that Me^e is 
of good family and should be wedded to Truth himself, and not to a bdstard 
of Beelzebub. Let her be taken to London for the lam to decide the case. 
Meede is willing, and Falsehood and his supporters also consent, confident 
of their skill in bribery and subomatiom Accordingly the party sets out for 
Westminster. 

Meantime Conscience is informed of the scheme and reports to the king, who 
orders the arrest of Falsehood and Flattery and ike punishment of their supporters. 
The culprits are warned and make their escape. Guile fi^s refuge among 
tradesmen. Liar finds no ready welcome, “ Till pardoners had pity and 
pulled him into house. They washed him and wiped him, and wound him 
in clouts, And sent him with seals on Sundays to churches. And he gave pardon 
for pence, poundmeal about.** Then leeches, spicers, and minstrels %n turn 
urge their hospitality upon him, and finally the friars make him free of their 
community. 

Meede alone does not attempt to escape, and is duly arrested, but afforded 
comfortable quarters by the king's command. Here she is visited by justices 
and by ** clerks ** who promise to work her will. The former she rewards with 
gold and rich gifts, the latter with assurance of her intere^ at Court. 

Then comes a confessor, ** coped as a friar/* Be makes no difficulty about 
shriving the lady, and then urges her to make quite certain of by 

paying for a stained-glass window. At this point the poet has dSke reflections 
to make which are not out of date now, some 546 years later * on ostentatious 
almsgivif^, and on mayors and other persons of position who few Meede's 
love neglect to punish ifad^mm who grow rich and buy rents at the expense 
of the poor. 

brought before the king, who offers to forgive her if 
wed Ms kn^ht Conscience, who has just returned frorn service abroeti. Tht 
Wy w w^ing, M Conscience indignantfy reuses, charging her mth Me,'.iMa'der 
ofJLmg II, and with other crimes. She medws a w&fy and etdc 

*** equally lengfhy list of her virtnat, amtnferring t* 
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the hdp she gave the king in hk French wars, and to the further help which she 
would have given, had not Conscience intervened* There may no wight, as I 
ween*' she concludes, ** without Meede live*" The king inclines to her point 
of view* But Conscience demonstrates that there are two lands of " Meede" 
The one, good, is God's reward of good works ; the other, evil, " maintains mis- 
doers " and calls forth God's vengeance* The reign of this evil " Meede " shaU 
give place to that of Love and Humility and Loyalty, 

The king gets impatient, and orders Conscience to stop talking and to kiss 
the lady. He refuses downright, unless Reason advises it. So he is sent to 
fetch Reason, whom the king receives courteously and gives a seat on the Bench 
between himself and his son. Together they deal with an action brought by Peace 
against Wrong (i« a passage which freight justly he called the epic counterpart 
of the Trial of Mr. Pickwick); and then Reason decides against Meede, and 
the king assents to his judgment and resolves that Reason and Conscience shaO 
be his counsellors. 

Passus V and VL The dreamer awakes and goes on his journey, but after 
a few steps falls faint and sleeps again. And again he sees the Field of Folk, 
to whom now Reason, " with a cross before the king** preaches honest work and 
duty and love of one's neighbour and search after God. 

Then follows the confession of the Seven Deadly Sins, A few short quota* 
tions are given below (somewhat modernized) : the finest passages are too 
long to be quoted. 

Avarice. 

Hast thou ne’er repented,” quoth Repentance, ** nor restitution made ? ** 

** Yes, once I was harboured,” quoth he, ** with an heap of chapmen. 

] rose when they were a-rest, and nfled tbeir males.” * 

That was no restitution,” quoth Repentance, ” but a robber’s theft ; 

Thnu iiadst been better worthy be hanged therefore 
Than for aU that that thou bast here shewed.” 

” 1 weened riding were restitution,” quoth he, ** for I learned ne’er read on book* 

And I can • no French, in faith, but of the farthest end of Norfolk.” 


Gluttony. Glutton on his way to church is waylaid by Betty the barmaii 
and enticed into an alehouse. There he spends a happy day wUh Cissy the ^ 
shoemaker's wife, Tim the tinker and two of his prentices, the Clerk of the 
Church, a rat-caicher, a Cheapside scavenger, Hicke the hackneyman, and <dher 
choice company. He drinks with them urUil 

He might neither step nor stand ere he his staff had. 

And then gan be go ’ Uke a gleeman’s bitdi 

Sometime a-side and sometime a-retr. 

As whoso layetb Hues for to latdi ^ fowls. 

The tavern scene ss an exceedingly fine though the meat he ^rong to the 
idicale ihodem palate. 




* Kaon. 


• Walk. 
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Sloth. 

I can 1 not perfectly my paternoster 
But I can ^ rhymes of Robin Hood 
But of Our Lord and of Our Lady 


as the priest It singeth ; 
and Randolf Earl of Chester, 
not the least that e’er was made. 





I have been priest and parson passing thirty winters, 

Yet can neither solfe » nor sing, nor Saints’ Lives read ; 

But I can find in a field or in a furlong an hare. ' 

Jicpcutoificc ptciys Jot dll these sinttefs, dftd 

A thousand of men then thronged together. 

Cried upward to Christ, and to his dene > mother 

To have grace to go with them Truth for to seek. » 

JVo one knows the way, nor can a wide-travelled palmer help them‘s 

I saw never palmer with pike nor with scrip ' 

Ask after Him ere, till now iii this place. \ 

And now at last Piers Plowman comes upon the scene and offers to direct 

the wanderers, who ask him to go 
with tliem as their guide. He per- 
j forms this office in effect by setting 

j tltem all to work. He has some 

trouble with sl.tck<'rs, who will listen 
! In ither to him nor to the knight who 
‘ has agreed to help him maintain 
order. Hunger for a time dealsmore 
effectively with the "wastoars”; 

' but after he is well fed and has 
dropped off fo sleep, they refuse to 
; work, and all the pttople demand 
luxurious foo<f and higher wages, 
i'assus VII. Truth hears of 
; what Piers is doing, and sends him 
' a pardon for himself and his heirs 
1 and for all who work honestly, whdher 
j labourers, clerics, knights, or kings, 
I or even lathers, . 

i A priest asks to see this Pardon, 
■ J offering to interpret it into English- 
” ' He finds the document to he an in- 

junction to do well : and this he 
declares is no Pardon ad aU. 

Piers in vexation tears the Pardon asunder. U is (dear that Ms vexation is 
really d-irected against himself. He reflects that 

not be too busy about the world’s bUss ; 
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PIERS PLOWMAN 
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CHAl*. 

and so he exclaims 

I sbidl cease of my sowing and swink ^ not so hard. 

And a1>out my beQy^joy so busy be no mom. 

Of prayers and of penance my plough shall be hereafter.* 

the meaning of this difficult passage is now clear. Rers has suddenly realized 
that Do-wdl, the life of honest labour, which has hitherto been his earnest aim, is 
not enough. Implicit in the passage is the higher ideal which the poet was to depict 
later under the name of Do-bet. Tlie priest, naturally enough, regards Piers' action 
wth some supercilious surprise, and the ensuing strife of words wakens the dreamer, 

Meatless and moneyless on Malvern Hills. 

Then come the concluding lines of Part L In these the poet, while not denying 
the power of the Pope to grant pardon, emphasizes the importance of Do-well. 

Accordingly Part IL (** Do-well, Do-better, and Do-best begins by telling 
how the poet roamed about all the summer season in search of Dowel. He meets 
two friars, and they tell him that Dowel dwells among them : but this state- 
ment leaves the searcher incredulous. He walks on, by a wood-side — 

Bliss of the birds made me to abide. 

Under a linden on a lawn leaned I a while, 

To list to the lays that lovely fowls made ; 

Mirth of their mouths made me there to sleep. 

The most marvellous dreaming, dreamed I then. 

A tall man like himself, calls him by name. The man is ** Thought** — his 
own thought. Thought defines Dowel as the truthful life of an honesty godfearing 
man. Dobet, he says, is Charity {not merely the charity which distributes wealth, 
imt the charity which enters a religious order and preaches the duty of long- 
suffering toleration). Dobest is the righteous rule of God*s Church so Dobest 
bears a bishop*s crozier, with power to push adown the wicked. William wants 
to know more, so 7'hought introduces him by name to Wit. In due course the 
poet is sent on to Clergy (Learning) and Scripture (Writing). But he is in no 
mood to accept their teaching. As we have seen, he had come to doubt the value 
of learning. And so in the first, or A-Version, the search for Dowel broke off 
with those hasty words in which the poet expressed doubts to which he can find 
no answer, and to which “ Clergy ” does not attempt to reply. 

the — The second, or B-Versum, continues the story, first explain^ 

mg hem the search for Dowel had been dropped. For two passus, however, tiik 
search seems yet to stand still, whilst the spiritual difficulties with which ^ 
Text had su^enly ended are discussed. At last the dreamer, having exptmsed 
his shame and havii^ had aU Ms diffkuUm satisfactorily explained, is invUed l^. 
Com&wnce to meet Cpsrgy once more, at a dinner where the other guests are 

tBmalsmh. • J)oba«l bad faenn to 
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PaUmce mi a gtiOionoHs doctor, who leys down iiiw law an emy subject, from 
the nature of “ Dowid '* to the prospects of intemeiional peace. « " AUthewU of 
this world,” says the doctor^ , . ' V 

^ Caanot ooaform a peace between the pope and his enemies; ^ 

Koi between two Christian kings can no wight peace make 
Profitable to either people." And he put the table from him. 

Conscience decides to accompany Patience as a pilgrim, and in their wandMngs 
they meet Hawkyn the Active Man : a type of the industrious but mt neces^ 
sarily blameless Christian worker {Dowel), Patienu proves to Hawhyn that 
Charity is better than even the righteous earning and just spending of mok^hr-in 
other words, that Dohet is more pleasing to God than Dowel, \ 

Accordingly the poet devotes the next four passus, entitled Dobet,\to the 
search for Charity, Where can it be found? he asks. 

I have lived in the land, said I, my name is Long Willt 

And I found never full charity before nor behind. 

Men will have mercy on the mendicants and poor ; 

And will lend money when they believe they will be loyally repaid* 

But the Charity that Paul praiseth 

The poet is assured that only by the help of Piers Plowman can Charity he 
found ; and the search for Charity under the person of Piers Plowman, who now 
reappears, is continued till it culminates in the supreme example of CharUy-^ 
the life of Christ. The Crucifixion is described : 

The Lord of light and life then laid his eyes together. 

Then comes the rescue of the souls of the just, when Christ descends ifdo Hell 
and summons its guardians : 

Pukes of this dim place anon undo the gates 
That Christ may come In, the King's son of Heaven. 

And the poet awakes to hem 0%e sound of the Easter bells, and to exdaim : 

Arise and reverenoe God's resurrection* 

And creep to the cross on knees and Idas It lor a jewel* 

For God's blessed body it bote for ottr good. 

Maf no griesly ghost glide where It shadowetlh 

In the next pasm the poet goes on to UA how the risen Christ estobUshed Bis 
Church, and gave powo' to Piers to remit sin — Piers here representing in the 
first place St. Peter, but also Piers Plowman {the Church) generally, fn thus 
establisMtig His Church He passed from Dobet to Debest. This is in'dhnotd- 
emce with the definition given fifteen years before, by which Dobet sign^ld the 
life of perfea riucrity, Dobest the righteous ride of ffse Church. These final 
passus we hcordingly entmei " Dobest,” and th^ deal with Ckurckgfroem- 
menk It is this section iif^Poem.mofePartiaiiulv. which led Tokn'Riehard 
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Green to speak of the " terrible iespair " of the author-^ somewhat taisUaiing 
phraser “ Doibe^ " takes us quickly into the Juggle of Piers {Ote Church] 
againsl AtUiduist. Conscience, true to his character of soldier-preach», Iraws 
his fbUowers together into Unify Holy Church, where for some time th^ nuke 
successful resistance, tiU one Friar Flattery, a surgeon, gains admission, and 
salves the defenders to sleep under pretence of healing their wounds. Conscience 
alone remains steadfast and vigilant, and it is with the despairir^ cry of Conscience 
in his ears that the poet awakes: 

I will become t pilgrim 
And walk as wide as all the world lastetb^ 

To seek Piers the Plowman. 

C-Tert,— So the poem ends, not only in the second, or B-Version, but also in a 
later revision, the C-Text, issued at least ten years, and possibly more, after the 
B-Version. Many of the alterations in this C-Text axe not improvements, and 
how far they are due to the poet's revision, how far to the revision of some one 
else, and how far to scribes, has still to be determined. 

A contemporary but not very authoritative writer tells us that before the end of 
the reign of Richard XL the poet was dead. But there is no reason to suppose, because 
the poem ends in disaster and defeat, that therefore it breaks off imperfect. How, 
in the days of the Great Schism, could the poet tell the tale of Unity Holy Church 
'(and that is, essentially, what Piers Plowman is) save with a broken heart ? 
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Chapter 4- CHAUCERIAN POETS 

Gower— Lydgate— Hoccl«ve— Hawes 


JOHN GOWER Ic. mo-tjoS) 

Life. — John Gower was the best -known and most voluminous contemporary bl 
Chaucer, but very little is handed down about his personal life. He was a man of godd 
family and of good position, apparently a Kentish landowner, the possessor besid^ 
of manors in Norfolk and Suffolk, which he leased to others while he himself lived 
mostly in London. He was well known to King Richard II., at whose suggestion 
his chief poem was written ; but towards the end of his life he tramsferred his sym-. 
pathies to the more energetic star of Bolingbroke. The rebellion of the pea.sants 
in 1381 filled him with fear and disgust, and he certainly did not approve of Richard's 
promises to the rebels. He was not in holy orders, though at one time he was in 
charge of the living of Braxted, in Essex. Late in life he married Agnes Groundolf; 
of whose care in his feeble old age he made grateful recognition. About 1401 he 
became blind, and spent the last years of his life in the priory of St. Mary Overy/ 
where he died in 1408. His tomb may still be seen in .St. Saviour’s, Southwark ; 
it was originally an elaborate one, and the head of the poet's dfigy lies on his three 
longest works.' As the tomb seems to have been designed by himself, it is evident 
that he held himself and his poetry in good esteem. 

Works. — ^The three works mentioned were, in order of composition. Speculum 
Medtianiis, in French ; Vox Clamaniis, in Latin (c. 1381) ; and Confessio Amaniis, 
in English (c. 1385-93). Baides thjese we have Cinquante Bdades, fifty love- 
poems in French, which were probably the work of his early years, though they 
were not published till a dedication to Henry IV. was appropriate; the Cronica 
Tripefiita, a historical poem in Latin, dealing with the troubles that to the 
deposition Of Richard ; and an English poem In Praise of Peace, in sevai-tine 
stanzas. 

'That Gower was a scholar and a writer of no ordinary range his long po«ns in 
three different languages show quite dearly. All his work, even the comjarativdy 
light pakdes, is didactic in*%im, never merely literary ; he wishecLto instruct, much 
more than to amuse. In this way he forms a complete contrast with Chaucctr who . 
was a poet pur sang and had no didactic reservation; in his mind. The two poets 
were known to (me smother : m 1378 Chaucer,, while on one of his misskais afe^, 
named Gowp<jf|^ (me of his representatives at home ; and later dedicated TroUus and 
Crises Gower, ’'^wb(»e name and frienddiip be obviot^y valued 
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, There is no direct evidence that they ever quarrelled, though the Confessio and the 
^Caniefhury Tales do come into some sort of rivalry, and the methods of the two were 
obviously diverse. Gower, however, was a successful man in the worldly sense, and 
had no occasion, for jealousy. He was an aristocrat in his sympathies, bitterly 
hostile to the peasantry and to the reformers. His Vox Clamaniis contains some 
violent satire of recreant clergy and friars, but it is the rabble of artisails and villeins 
who followed Wat Tyler that really moved him : in these respects he is equally 
remote from the bitter zeal of Piers Ploimnan and the genial humour of Chaucer 
He was the poet of the nobility, the voice of 
that scornful superiority to everything that 
was simply English whi^ had been the pose 
of the Norman and Plantagenet two centuries 
earlier and was then at the point of extinction. 

It was not till quite late in life, and at the 
express injunction of the king, that he WTote 
in English, and even then he had his doubts 
about the effect of the change on his literaiy 
reputation. 

The Speculum MeditarUis, or in its French 
title Mirour de I'Omme, was not known till 
1895, when a manuscript of it was discovered 
in the University Library at f^mbridge. It is 
a very long poem, extending^o 30,000 lines, in 
the corrupt dialectal form of French which was 
still in use among the great Norman families. 

Its method is that of the French allegory, and 
its content a picture of the vices of the time, 
the nature of man, and the remedy for sin to 
be found in devotion to Christ and the Virgin. 

The poem is not without value or interest, par- 
ticularly in the light it throws on the social 
condition of England and of London especially. The denunciations of fraud, 
hypocrisy, luxury, and idleness do not lack vigour or sincerity The same 
value must be attached to the Latin Vox Clamantis, though to this poem Is 
added the interest obtained from its political attitude ; this part of the 
thane is developed with fullness and force. But the greatest interest will 
naturally attach to the Confessio Amantis, which is not so predominantly 1 
didactic. The poet is still a severe moralist, but his theme now is Love, add hB 
method that of the story-t^a. Th^’ framework is allegorical, but the contents 
are realistic. The lover, examined by Genius on behaH of Venus, explains ali, 
the vicat that may acownpany hive. He uses the Seven Deadly Sins as 1^ 
headings^ biit he is not jpontent with abstract and illustrates earh 
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vice by a ccmcrete story. The stories are in genial viwy well told, jiainly aaid 
easily, without lu^due digressions; the author reveals his acquaintance with^; 
Ovid and the mediaeval amorists ; the result is a curious blend of the religious 
moralist with the frank mediaeval tale-teller. Gower’s verse flpws on smoothly 
and fluently, and we can read his tales without undue exciteanent, but with , 
an agreeable ease that explains their long populauity. He is not the equal of 
Chancer in variety of rh}rthm ; he hais none of his humour, no shaire of his (Irfmatic 
gift, no enchantment, no impulse of creative force, no striking originality. But he 
was a man of high accomplishments, worthy amd serious in his personal chamctter, 
a good honest artisan in verse ; and in his one great English work he has shown that 
he can charm us as the straightforward narrator of pointed and skilfully chosenWales 
can always do. The Confessio Amantis, on this ground we may suppose, attrapted 
Caxton, who printed it in 1483, possibly before the Canterbury Tales. ‘ 


JOHN LYDGATE (e. 14*7) 

Life. — One of the first poets to acknowledge a discipleship to Chaucer, John, 
the monk of Bury St. Edmunds, was bom in Suffolk, probably at the village of 
Lydgate which gave him his name. Very little is definitely known about his life ; 
but he became a priest about 1397, and had much earlier become attached to the 
Benedictine abbey of Bury, where most of his da}^ seem to have been spent. The 
traditions of his life declare that he was educated at Oxford, and travelled on the 
Continent, in France and Italy ; but the latter at least seems unlikely, as his 
works give no evidence of any wide knowledge of the world. His " testament ” 
or confession speaks of a wild and unregulated youth, addicted to ” 'rain pleas- 
ures"; and even as a monk there was in him a conflict between the duties 
of his station and the attractions of life itself, in which the victory was genar- 
ally won by the nobler ideal, though not without scars. But the long 
tale of his works is sufficient warrant of an untiring and plodding industry; 
and their moral agnificance is never wholly eclipsed by their literary attractions. 
From the voliuninous mass of these writings, many of whidi are inacces^le 
now, it is clear that idleness did not claim many da3r5 of his long Im. He was 
patronized by Idnp and nobles, especially by Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, 
who died ,i|jp6erioasIy while on a visit to the monastery of in t447. 
After this more is heard of Lydgate, and it is thought that he ^ perij^ed 

on ■ ' letious occasion. 

W«ia^- 3 Lydgate’s works are very numerous, and some of tliem very leagUry * 
’ k is qaite impossible to enumerate them all, or to assi^ datm to any but a few, 
’ Mid mose are only approximate guesses. Of the more ambitioas poms we may 
0/ (c. 1415 }) ; The Troye 600k (c. 14*0) ; JHIe F««s 
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Prince (®»*I4*3~33)* Among tUp others are The Temple of Glass, a tedious love- 
allegory ; Guy of Warwick ; religious poencs like The Life of Our Lady ; saints' 
lives like Edmund and Fremund, Albon and Amphabd, St. Margaret; beast-fables 
like The Churl and the Bird ; and a large number of shorter poems like London Lick- 
penny and December and July. This list is far from complete. A large number of 
occasional poems, such as the Uves of St. Edmund and St. Alban, mig^it have been 
included ; for Lydgate was ready to adapt his poetic power to any occasion or to 
any subject. He was the joume 3 rman-poet of his time, who could always be appealed 
to for a copy of verses. 

Lydgate was, in matters of metre and inspiration, an enthusiastic imitator and 
admirer of Chaucer ; but this fact, however praiseworthy in one sense, was his 
undoing as a poet. His environment and his training had left him a different man 
altogether from Chaucer ; and his original gifts made it impossible that he should 
Succeed in a mere following of the master. He never successfully caught the secret 
of Oiaucer's rhythm ; and though many echoes of Chaucerian phrases and ideas 
meet os in his poems, we are never deluded into a doubt about their origin. No 
poem of Lydgate's couM possibly be ascribed to Chaucer. He shows at times a 
pleasant faculty for nature-description ; but he cannot sustain a high note through' 
many lines. He had no ear for melody and no precise principle of scansion ; his 
heroic couplets and rhyme-royals rarely remain long true to the spirit of the metres. 
He had no self-criticism, no sense of artistic proportion. All his long poems are 
therefore intolerably tedious to read We cannot endure their interminable ver- 
bosity, their flat and uninspired prolixity. Lydgate, in fact, suffered from a fatal 
facility in verse-making, which was never checked by suitable self-knowledge or by 
any outside criticism. In an age barren of great poetry he was highly valued, 
bemuse he was almost alone. 

The Storie of Thebes purports to be a new Canterbury Tale, the first to be told 
on the return journey. It amplifies the Knight's Tale, by giving the whole story 
of which that poem is a part ; its matter is drawn from a French version of the 
Thebaid at Statius, and is versified in heroic couplets, which are in many mechanical 
points reminiscent of Chaucer’s, but wholly fail as a vehicle of dramatic narrative 
in Lydgate's hands. The knight who told the story of Palamon and Ardte would 
never have owned this dry and inartistic production. The Troye Book is even more 
ambitious, and does for Troilus and Criseyde what he had already done for th« 
Knight's Tale. It is a poem of great length, telling the whole Troy l^end as it was 
known in the Middle Ages, from the Trojan History of the Italian Guido delle Cdonne. 
Again, ^ length and unevenness of the poem are fatal to any enjoyment of it to- < 
day ; but its great popularity shows that it possesses qualities that appealed to the. 
medueval mind. The futlnoss of detail and'the ab^nce of the Greek atmo^cre 
would bo virtues in a feudal buxon’s ball, where ]^tic refinement would not carry ^ 
so mu^ Again, in The Falk of Priam, did Lydgate ea^tiate upon n po«n 

of time m the Monk's TaJe,* T^ mi|^t have grown to^kvOs^ it 
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will be remembered, but fca: the host's impatience. It is said that it' was Duke 
Humphrey who commissioned this work from Lydgate, who was again little more 
than a translator of a Frendi version of Boccaccio’s De Casihtts lUustrium Virorum ; 
he tells the procession of dismal stories at great length in the seven-lined rhyme-ro}^ 
(see post, James I. of Scotland, p. 35), which he manages with some skill. It is prob- 
ably his best work on the whole : it gave him frequent opportunities for agreeable 
descriptions, for moral reflection, for pathos, of which he took advantage | but it 



taitlal Letter trom an Bnsliah llioailnated BlUa at «1 m Mtli Canton, 
sbowlag «n «srly i»ookc«s« with Om iMkolCi lying flat. 


has also weary pages of laborious versifying, which it is difficult to understand so 
ardent a Chaucenan being able to tolerate. Some of the shorter poems are more 
successful m recalling their inspirer, and the Complaint of the Black Kniiht has been 
mduded in certain editions of Chaucer's works. , In one respect-namely, in versa- 
toty--Lydgate approaches giaucer. His minor poenss are often quite happy, 
ffiongh they we nwer likely to excite any one to excessive admiration. Um oi 
the verses written to Ofder " are of poor quality, ^ough the life of St. Edmund, 
^tten cor^and of Henry VI.. is not entirely without Interest. 

Unce. m Ltekpenny, hp a of i^mam whicb 
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advantageous to his longer works. Few of his works, however, cam^ih'om him so 
spontanebusly as this short poem. It was his misfortune to write at the dictate of * 
others, rarely from an inward impulse towards poetry, , He was the public poet of 
his time, an uncrowned laureate who could not resist the command of uncritical 
patrons in high places. 


■ THOMAS HOCCLEVE (c. i 370 -<. USo) 

Ut«. — A disciple of Chaucer who enjoyed a personal acquaintance with his master, 
Thomas Hoccleve, or Oedeve, was a native of London, though bom at some village 
from which he took his name — possibly Hockliffe, near Dunstable, in Bedfordshire. 

A pleasant poem entitled La Male Rigle de T. Hoccleve (1406) contains an elaborate 
confession of youthful dissipations, which is doubtless truthful in the main, thou^ 
such confessions were conventional enough in the poetry of the time. Through life 
he was a valetudinarian, and complains of stooping shoulders and pale fac» ; but 
his habits as well as his occupation accentuated his defective health. In 1387 he 
entered political service in the office of the Privy Seal, and seems to have main- 
tained his connection with the government throughout his Ufe. In 1399 he was^ 
awarded a pension of £to, which was increased to £13, 6s. 8d. in 1409 ; but poems 
and balades survive to show that he was, like his master Chaucer, often in debt 
and ready to apply plaintively for relief. Of the last years of his life nothing is 
known, but the date 1446 has been assigned to one of his minor poems, and ^ life 
may therefore have been as long as Lydgate’s. 

Works. — Hoccleve's works are numerous, but not all of them have been printed, 
and, jte did not enjoy Lydgate’s high reputation. The longest of those wffich are 
not? a|<rf|srible is The GomernaU of Princes (1411-12), a translation of the Latin 
workmen! an Italian scholar, ^Egidius, called De Regitnine Principum. The poem 
'was done into English for the benefit of the sons of Henry IV., and is of very unequal 
interest, It is not unduly long, and the rhyme-royal stanzas are easy and fluent, 
though never rising to any distinction of style. The introduction, which is a dialogue 
between the poet and an old man brought to poverty by his vices, contains a good 
deal of interesting personal matter, which reveals Hoccleve as an egotistic and 
fussy individual, naively garrulous, like the communicatiive Pep3?s ; the well-lcnown 
passage on the death of Chaucer is by no means deficient in dignity and pathosi 
The main body of the poem is didactic and devoted to moral instraction ; it gives 
much wise "advice to the Prince of Wales, who appears here in a very favourable 
guise. All the same, Hoccleve is po mere^ toady, though his petso^ interests were 
at stake. While he praises the prince for his devotion to learning, he also rings 
the glories of peace. By numerous examples, culled from Ws wide reading and frenn 
his peipnal experiences, he enforces his lessons, and the'eareer of Henry V. may 
have owed somdhing to them, the poem can be read without undue tofl. Of his 
other wosrin, we may mentkm Im Mafe for its pjscsonal touches ; abo a 
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Complaint and a. . bialpgM vr^da. owe such interest as they have to the same 
feature ; Cupid’s Letter, a dull and pedantic apology fdr the peculiarities of women ; 
two tales— /oMa^Aas and The Emperor Gereslaus’ IFi/e— which jpe not ill-told; a 
fine poem on The Mother of God, which was long ascribed mc^|eous}y to Chauc^ ; 
and his poetical appeal to Sir John Oldcastle, urging hiin to withdraw his fine 
talents from the support of lollards, heretics, and traitors. . 

cauaacter.— Hoccleve’s personal character seems to have been weak and tmoxoos, 
but outspoken and direct on occasions. He was a zealous supporter of the wthodox 
faith, a serious moralist, and a loyal subject of the " noble Henries." He ^ad no 
great poetic powers, and made no pretence of originality. It is to his credi^, as to 
Lydgate’s, that he recognized the supremacy of Chaucer in the literary sph^e ; it 
was not his fault that he had not the brilliancy of the leading star in the finnament. 
He did what learning and toil could do to atone for the niggardliness of nature. 
Unfortunately it was not enough to preserve the attention of later generations. Let 
us add that he adorned one of his manuscripts with a priceless portrait of his 
adored exemplar, the only one which survives. 


STEPHEN HAWES (i4?«-5— <- tSV>\ 

The last of the English medieval poets was a man of very considerable learning, 
but of very narrow poetic gift. In Stephen Hawes, the allegorical romance as 
developed by Chaucer and Lydgate expired throng mere lack of breath. In 
justice to Hawes, however, two facts must be remembered. He had, in the first 
place, to deal with the language in a state of uneasy transition. The use of the 
teal -e and the pronunciation of foreign words, both of which were quite definite 
in Chaucer’s day, had fallen into uncertainty by the end of Ihe 15th century, and it 
may be that Haw'es’s metrical infelicities are in part due to his different standards 
of accentuation. Again, he is pre-eminently the product of the reign of Henry VII., 
and reflects its unambitious and essentially practical spirit. Ihc king was not 
inappreciative of literature or scholarship, but there was nothing about him to excite 
his prot^g^ to enthusiasm. Add to this the fact that Hawes was tmdiily respectful 
to the prestige of his predeceMors, especially to Lydgate's, and we need not he 
surprised to ted that his verse is decidedly dull. Yet in the spirit of bis chief work 
he does foreshadow the Faerie Queene ; all^^ory with him is eiSfmtially of 

mwal pt|:|^WIe ; his romantic chivalry is made to serve virtue rather tlisur mlnisiet 
to Jaeauty* But he had nothing of Spenser’s proUfic inventioa, none Of Ws Instinct 
te in colour or in movement. He was the scholarly moralist, dstfiiig b^^ 
tnoo^ns in a mould that was merely conventiooaL 

, Little fe known of his life, which extended firom aihoitt lays to abont 1530 

^ ^ Served both of Henry VU, aixl of his aott, and ssiMI 
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&{^)redated for his dramatic powers, for his learned craversatioQ, atid for a wohdexfol 
memory which enabled him toredte long passages of poetry without pause cr mistake. 
Tie Pastime of Pleasure, his most important work, was written in 1506, and printed ’ 
by Wynkyn de Worde in 1517. It is more fully described as “ the history of Grand 
Amour and La Bdile Pucelle ; containing the Knowledge of the Sevm Sdences and 
the Course of Man's Life in the World.” If the first part of this title |uromises some- 
thing in the nature of romance, the second part suggests a more severe fore ; and 
it is this second part which is most characteristic of Hawes and dominates his poon. 
He is not so long-winded as Lydgate, but he is more tedious. His handling of the 
seven-line stanza is heavy and uncertain ; when he uses the heroic couplet he comes 
a little nearer to his masters, and in the character of False Report he is almost lively. 
But he had neither the art nor the inspiration to turn his intractable material into 
poetry. He was a man of the past, carrying the mediaeval burdens of allegory and 
scholasticism, unaware of the renaissance of humanism which was at hand and 
might have lightened his load. Other works of his were The Example of Virtue, 
The Conversion of Swearers, and A Joyful Meditation to all England of the Coronation 
if Eenry VIU. ; and there were almost certainly some others which have been lost. 
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Chapter 5. SCOTTISH POETS 

Barbour— James L— Heniysou— Duobar— Doui^aa— The Ballads 


JOHN BARBOUR {e. 1326-96) 

The first of the national poets of Scotland to give his country a worthW place 
in English literature was a man of humble origin who rose, comparatively early 
in his life, to the position of Archdeacon of Aberdeen. John Barbour was a Ibamed 
man, well acquainted with Latin and French literature, and able to use the English 
short-lined rhyming couplet with fluency and strength. We hear of him going to 
Oxford in 1357, and to France in 1365 : on several subsequent occasions he visited 
both countries, partly on political missions, and partly with the interests of a scholar. 
In 1372 he obtained an important post at the king's exchequer, and for many years 
was an important personage in touch with the king, by whom he was liberally rewarded 
for his services. ; 

One work only is known to be certainly Barbour's, the patriotic epic romance 
of Brus, which was completed in 1378. But he has also been credited with other 
long poems, entirely on conjectural grounds. Among these are the Buik of Alex- 
ander, the longest poem of the Alexander saga in English, a translation from two 
French poems ; two fragments, in octosyllabic metre, on the Siege of Troy ; and 
a collection of Lives of the Saints. These doubtful poems would not add anything 
to the reputation of the author of the Brus, which will always keep Barbour's name 
in remembrance. In it we have a worthy foretaste of that comblnatioti of historical 
romance and epic narrative with which Scott has made us familiar. Indeed, Scott 
owns his inspiration for the Lord of the Isles to the old poet who treated in a kindred 
sjarit the same patriotic theme. 

The Brus has coidderable value as history, semng that it was the work of a 
competent scholar and careful student who, living at some distance from the localities 
where pa^ionate memories remained, was able to be reasonably impartial as well 
as patriotic. But it contains also much matter drawn from the popular tiadi^tions 
and from the hero-w(^ip of a nation ; it cannot, therefore, be read siraifly as 
histo^. Fortunately it need not be. It must be read for what it i^pirited 
tale, in which the spirit of the national songs prevail ; a vivid nazratiye of inoving 
adventures, without much of the artificial grace of authentic poetry : a powerful 
story, rpt^y toldj but with a strong human interest, in of the impdlll^nipties 
o<xasion#y ascribed to Bmcft himself and to the loyal Jamal Doujdas. The accre- 
tion qf legend to ludr p^alies was inevitable ; it is BaxWs^ 
jt hu^not spoiled the dig^ty, the force, and the sanity of Ms poem. How truly 
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human and sensible Barbour is can be appreciated wheaf'we compare the BrUs with 
the violent and exaggerated patriotism of the Wallace composed about a century, 
later by the minstrel known as Blind Harry. 


JAMES L OF SCOTLAND (1394-1436) 


While on a voyage to France, whither he was boimd for the purposes of educa- 
tion, the boy King of Scotland fell into the hands of the English, and from 1405 to 
1424 was kept in honourable confinement in England. He ^as at Windsor when 


he fell in love with the Lady Joan 
Beaufort — the episode that inspired 
the one poem by which he is now 
known. It may be added that his 
love was prosperous ; he was 
married, and returned to Scotland 
to be crowned at Scone in 1424. 
The task of ruling his turbulent 
realm was beyond him, and he 
vas murdered In 1436 ; not, how- 
ever, before he had rendered an 
important service to his country's 
literature. In England he had 
used his time well, and among 
other princely acquirements he 
had gained an intimate acquaint- 
ance v-ith the works of Chaucer 
and had learned to imitate him 
gracefully. 

The Kingis Quhair (King^s Book) 
is a pleasing poem in rhyme-royal 
{a stanza which is said to have 
obtained its name from the king's 



I. of $cotl»iid« ' 

(FrwM 


use of it): it tells in Chaucer’s 

allegorical manner the story of the royal love ; how he saw the vision of his lady 
in the castle oourt : how he was wounded by the pangs of love when she disappeared, 


and bow he was consoled. It is often fantastic, and of course imitative and artificial 


in its ^ting ; but it deserves to be read for its felicitous natural touches, and for 
its vein of deep and sincere feeling. Moreover, it is not of absurd length, and the 
situation is devetoped in an artistic manner. True, it lacisi the dramatic realii^ 
of Chaucser’s mote wrk, but it is an excellent epreise in the poet’s aU^emk^ 

amorous style* it the king introduced Cba&r jto Ms couhtxymea, tiro pi. 

iriunn were soon to unpr6^ upon his example 
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The outer life of this poet is almost a complete blank : hothing certain known 
atout his birth, education, or death. One of his name was moiled as a member 
of Glasgow Univmity in 1462, and the same name appears as notary on certain 
deeds connected with Dunfermline in 1478. There is reason for believing that he 
uras a schoolmaster in that town, and from a reference in Dunb^'s Lam^ for Ihe 
Makaris he was cert'ainly dead in 1508. These are all the facts about him ; but 
his works, of which there are a considerable number, reveal him as a sedulous student 
of Chaucer, and also as a true poet of individual and original gifts. He iW con- 
siderable power of realistic narrative, in which he surpassed Chaucer in some r^pects ; 
in expression he could be concise and witty, with a sense of dry humour which is 
very agreeable. His attitude was that of the moralist who must see that his stories 
close with the triumph of justice and right; but he did not allow his moral 
purpose to overwhelm his dramatic gift, and his commentary is usually pdntedly 
expressed and does not interfere with the interest of the tale itself. 

No chronological sequence can be made for his works. The TestametU of Cresse^ 
and Orpheus and Eurydice are most closely dependent upon Chaucer ; Robyns and 
Makyne and the Fables contain more of his own personal and peculiar qualities : 
while in a few minor poems that have been attributed to him he seems to escape 
from the Chaucerian influence altogether, and to take his place among the popular 
poets of Scotland. 

In The Testament of Cresseid he set himsdlf the ambitious task of completing 
Chaucer’s TroUus and of bringing it to a conclusion that was more consonant with 
the claims of strict morality. He thought that Chaucer was too lenient with the 
faithless Cressida ; consequently he makes her pay the penalty of hear li|^tness in 
love. He reduces her to abject poverty and frien^essness. Stricken with leprosy, 
rile is made to ask alms of Troilus as he returns from a triumphant exploit. He 
recognizes her and throws her a rich gift : it is not until he has passed by that she 
discovers the identity of her benefactor. The poem is written with a fine reserve 
and simplicity, and is by no means a mere anticlimax to the original^ 

In Orpheus and Eurydice Henryson treatai a ciasrical sttlqect, in rhyme-royal 
stanzas, with rather less success ; the story is weU told, and is interrupted by a 
few quite competent lyrical passages ; but the dosing moral it rather long-drawn 
md dull, though it is unnecessary, as the moral is quite dniriy impKed in the story 
itself. Robyns and Makyne is more interesting, and destfves to be remeiiQ^XTed 
as the first Englirir pastoral. But the best outlet for his talent be found in book 
of thhbiwi Fables .which he entitled the Morall FatnUis of Eiope, Thou^ neither 
nor the mann^ of^the beast-fable was original, but derived from the 
ya^body of such Utmture that was currieat in medieval times^ there jb a jheshftess 
^^^|cteiiys<m's deson^tipmi and a prevalent humour in fibe uaixatiivet that mark 
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them with a strong idiosyncrasy. They reflect ^e Cliaacerian outlook on Bfe, 
'its gaiety and high spirits, its subtle and hiunorous observation, even more than ^ 
thfe Chaucerian style, though the fhymetroyal is used in all of them. In lus direct 
and faithful nature-pictures and in his realistic touches of character, he drew upon 
Chaucer, but gave his borrowing a Scottish atmosphere such as we are not to find 
j^ain m equal clearness till the coming of Bums. 


i WILLIAM DUNBAR (t. 1460-t. isas) 

Though not perhaps equal, in any single composition, to Henryson at his best, 
William Dunbar was more clearly a man of genius than his predecessor. His 

I i was one of considerable variety, and can be followed fairly clearly, in outline < 
least. He was of good family, and took his M.A. degree at St. Andrews in 1479. 

T some time he wandered through England into France as a Franciscan novice, 
d some of his experiences were such as gave him an intimate acquaintance with 
i least reputable side of life. He became attached to the court of James IV., and 
ped long and vainly for a Church living. Unsuccessful in this, he enjoyed a good 
nsion for his seiyices to the king ; among which services was his journey to London 
a mission matrimonial, which led to the bringing back of the young Princess Mar- 
ret as the king’s bride. Dunbar seems to have been one of the omamentaof King 
mes's gay court, and doubtless contributed to the numarch’s intellectual enter- 
iiunent. After Flodden {1513) we hear no more of Dunbar ; possibly he perished 
ere, though there is a little (very flimsy) evidence that he lived a few years longer, 
j: like Henryson, Dunbar owed much to Chaucer, but the strain of independence 

was stronger in him, especially on the satirical side. He wrote two allegorical poem;, 

: in which the influence of Chaucer is seen at its strongest ; but even in the;;,. 
tional as their method is, there is more than a glimpse of that hard clearness and 
epigrammatic terseness of style which made Dunbar something more than a “ Scot* 
tish Chaur»r," Tht ThrissU and the Ruis (1503) is a very graceful epithalamium on 
the" ro3ral wedding, not excessively long — indeed, brief by comparison with similar .1 


allegocical effusions ; pleasantly conceived in neat compliment to tihc royal pair, 
and executed with terse and glowing descriptions in eloquent and impresrive lan- 
guage. In richness of fancy, in exuberance of inventive delict, in variety of ty^w, 
it is not the equal of the ParliametU of Rowls, but it moves gracefully and hmiourabls 
ib the same Society. The Goldyn Targe (1508), setting forth " the annonr of reasot 
against importunate desire.” is. as this description imiflies, an allegory of love. II 
is a very favourable specimen of the conventional courtly poem, brilliant and abun 
dant in desor^tive power, and full of “ aureate terms " which hdp to give wdi|^' 
and iqileadoor to his simpte ^g(^. It suffers hmat excess of ornament : Dunhw’: 
sty^e was atsacise, but yet florid; and if-fae escapes i^sdioosnessit isty avery jmoiii 
of illtutra^ pictoriai passages. 
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anfl the Lament for the Makcms, The former is a brief but cradling satire on the 
friars, based upon his personal experiences. The second is an exquisite little poem 
written when he was dangerously sick, in 1508, and lamenting the loss of 50 many 
good " makers ” (poets). Among these was one Walter Kennedy, about whtMn Dunbai 
had written a violent and bitter satire in the Flytin^ of Dunbar and Kennedy. 

It is, however, in his satirical poems that Dunbar rises into the realms of genius. 
Here he shows a masterly ingenuity of phrase, a boisterous humour, a power over 
r . , -7 the grotesque, that is all his own, Vye might 

i almost describe it as a peculiarly Scot sh trait,* 
; when we recall its reappearance in^ Bums. 

‘ .\mong the poems of this kind are Tiding from 
the Session, the Tretis of the Tua MariitWemen 
and the Wedo, and especially the Dance of the 
" Sevin Deidlie Synnis, which must be regarded 
as his masterpiece. It is an allegory in hell, 
a veritable dance of death, weird, grotesque, 
satirical, witty, and fantastically realistic. In 
it we see how Dunbar, lacking the grac» and 
delicacy of Chaucer's humour, had a dvrewd 
. strength and rude primeval force that came, not 
from education, but from nature herself. 


am <!;«anfefollitt|!tPALiCE 
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i^Imprentitat Edin-^ 


GAWAIW DOUGLAS (t I4ys-I5a») 


; The contemporary apparition of Douglas was 
more itnposing in most respects than that of 
! Dunbar, but he cannot 611 so high a place in 
literary history. One of the som of the Earl of 
. ■ Angus, Gawain Douglas was bom in the purple ; 

A Q,w.i» oouai« titu-poa;: “ educated, he witCT^ ^ 

became provost of St. Giles s, Edmbui|^ (tSOl). 
As a result of Queen Margaret’s second marriage, he became invblvid in poHtical 
troubles ; intrigue gave him the bishopric of Duhkeld in 1515 ; but his political 
course was unfortunate, his name was against him, and be died, an adle in 
England, in 1522. * » 


fjurgh be lohnc Ros.i 

^ f ' PRIViLCGf?) 

A Qawalti OouhtIaa titU-pasfe. 


Dunbar's language is hard, but Douglas's is harder. It is flamboyanfiy and 
d^berately Scottish ; but that is not all. He did not scruple to burden his Action 
with French words not yet incorporated in the genera! speech^ and 
fro^ Latin arf hoc. He was a man of serious tnindr scholarly arid patriotic^ but 
inclined 4 b be pompous and turgid. He wrote two a^egories : T/^ 

(1501) ^d King Hart, The first of these oWes its inspiratioii obviomSy to Chaucef, 
Hous of Fame ; it is« however, a tedious productiionii, dedicated to 
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the exaltation of virtue, but bearing about it all the signs of a decadent method. 
King Hart is, jJerhaps, a better poem ; its theme is the courtship of Heart, i.e. 
[buman nature, by Dame Pleasaunce, his temporary defeat and his repentance. 

The work which keeps the name of Gawain Douglas fresh is his translation of 
I^Vhgil's Mneid, which was completed in 1513. He not only translated the whole 
of the twelve books, but a thirteenth additional one, and to each book he wrote 
prologue in addition. The work was clearly the outcome of a true admiration 
nd respect for Viigil, and this is of itself a virtue in Douglas. It is not, of course, 
atisfying to the requirements of a modem scholar, nor is the verse distinguished 

any noteworthy qualities of finish or grace. The medium is indeed a rude 
ne, and achieves its best resiilts in the prologues, especially in descriptions of the 
ilder aspects of nature inspired by Scottish scenery. But the work is humanistic 

spirit, without having been prompted by the coming spirit of the Renaissance. 

; foreshadows, however faintly, the enthusiasm for learning and literature that was 
aminent ; and for this it must be held in honourable memory. 

THE BALLADS 

In this section may be included the ballad literature of Scotland and England— . 
P literature which is found in all districts of our island, but of which the greatest 
pxamples seem to be confined to the borderiand of the two kingdoms. Of no branch 
bf literary art is the peculiar quality more easily recognized, and in none are the 
^sources and ancestry more obscure. Four main theories have been promulgated. 
There is, first, the " communal " school, who maintain that the ballad was bom at 
some primeval date out of tribal song and dance, as free from specific human parent- 
age as Melchizcdek. The second school, which may be called the " popular,” do^, 
not an original unknown author, but maintain that the ballads deal chiefly 
; with legends common to all early peoples, and were not the product of a literary 
; class, but were elaborated and trananitted by ordinary folk. The third schopl 
; definitely attributes the authorship to a minstrel class, but minstrels living before , 

; the days of the chivalric romance, folk-singers who flourished in times antecedent 
to recorded history. The fourth sdiool holds that tire ballads in their existing fotn) 
belong to a comparatively late age, and were the work of popular minstrels, who 
were the snocessors of the old skalds and gleemen, and worked on a, titerary tradition 
i which retnresmited the tneakdown of the elder tradition of the romance, ex. fabliau, 

I when thoy were not composing lays like the chans<fns de gesU, called forth by a 
contemporary eyfnt 

On a'survey of the surviving ballads and such historic facts as are known. n^Ut . 
thtan, it would appear that the view of the fourth sdrool is the most reasonable. 
Art— and the ballads are oftai great art— does not come into being from popular 
excitement, but bom the inspiration of a particular gifted individual ; it cannot be 
i^ndumted and kociaiized. Tlie doctrine of tiie extreme antiquity of 
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minstrel seems to be cmtradicted by the facts before oi Besides the bards main- 
tained by the feudal lords, there was also a tradition of a rode popular minstrelsy, 
which contained elements reaching back to beliefs far older than Christianity, As 
the romantic tradition of the fabliaux died away, its remnants took popular djape 
in country tales, and out of this material the ballads were made by men whose 
identity has not been preserved. The probability is that most of the ballads 
fashioned in the i6th century by minstrels who summed op a long ances^ 
of popular poetry, as in Bums culminated a long tradition of Scottish vemacu|ar 
song. 

Ballad literature falls roughly into three classes. There is the historical ballap, 
such as Otlerburn, The Bonny Earl o’ Moray, The Outlaw Murray, and the Robin 
Hood cycle. There is the romantic ballad, such as the Douglas Tragedy and Tm 
G ay Goss Hawk ; and there is the ballad of the half-world, of faSry and the things 
seen between light and darkness, such as Tamlane, The Wife of Usher's Wdl, and 
the Lyke-wake Dirge. English and Scottish ballad literature has been collected in 
almost all its variants by the late Professor F. J. Child of Harvard, in five vdumes 
—The English and Scottish Popular Ballads (Boston, 1882-98). (See also p. 640.) 
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Chapter 6. PROSE-WJUTERs 

Flfteenth-Century Prose — ^Mandeville, Pecock, Fortescue» PaMm Ldim^ 

Inveatlon ol Pr!atixig--*Caxtoii'8 Translations, etc.-^Malory 

One of the events that help to define the boundaries between mediaval and 
modern times is the invention of printing. Its effect on literary production was 
immense. When readers were more easily supplied with books, writers were no 
longer oldiged to confmm to the fettering requirements of the professional reciter. 
Though ballads and popular stories continued to be produced for illiterate audiences, 
these have tended eva: since to form an inferior class, only in the case of a writer 
of genius like Defoe or Bunyan having affinities with literatiure. ‘ The* higher classes 
of literary work were deeply affected by the circumstance that they were to be 
read at leisure by educated people. 

One result was that more books were written in prose. Most prose works hitherto 
wwitten in England were either in Latin or in French, or else merely translations. 
M&t Anglo-Saxon prose had consisted of homilies or works intended for popular 
instruction. But in the 15th century the spread of education is evidenced by tha 
existence of a mass of clear and racy prose such as the Poston Letters, and the 
printing press encouraged writers to publish miscellaneous books in this medium. 

PROSE BEFORE CAXTOH ’ , 

“Sir Jobn IbuideTille.*’ — Jean d'Outremeuse, a writer living at Li6ge, states in 
his Myreur des Hisiors that he received the story known to us as " The Travds of 
Sir John Mandeville " in 1472 from the lips of a dying man, Jean i la Barbe, udio 
alleged that his real name was Sir John Mandeville. Whether Jean k la Barbe 
was an invention of Jean d’Outremeuse or the inventor of the travels, it is certain 
that the book is a most amusing perversion of all that was known, believed, ot 
fancied at that time about the Eastern world, the pretended object being to funddi 
[:dlgziffls with a guide to Jerusalem. It was translated into most European lan- 
guages, tmd there were three English versions, two of which ate remarkable for 
their racy and spirited style, and are usually drawn upmr for modem editions. The 
princess transform^ info a serpent appears thus : 

Ajd MCM tlut Ui tite isle of Lango it Tet the daughter of Ypocras, m form and tilar 

great dragon, that is a loo fathom of length, as men say, for I have not seen her. Atuf 
fl# of the her lady of the land. And she Ketb in an old castle, in a cave^ and shewed 

tufee 0|C tbrlonm the year, and she doth no harm to no man, but if men do her hana. And dw 
ww tlun and transformed hmn a fair damosel mto likeness of a dragon by a ffDddeee 

that ntane. 'And mra gay that sbe duti so endure in that form of a dUtl^ tiMr 

ifane that a 1m4^ eome that is to hardy that dan oome to her and kin her on the tmtttm. ; 

URmm Wftt(Hk--Theologians, philoSopiiats. and lawyers prefened Latin to RnM' 
still ; y«t fJj^toiawtiihes wmt(||»mphtets <«r even nwto metendaei wod(» 1 
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(1) Reginald Pecock (c. 1395^1460), Bi^p of Si A2i.ph ai;id 'Eftorwards of 

Chichester, was an active opponent of the Lolls|tds, and wrote hib feunaons Jiepresm 
ojfjhermuch Weeting {Blamif^) ''of the Clergy (1455) as a systematic defence of tlw 
Church and hierarchy against Wyclifite criticisms. Unfortunately, his bold reason^ 
ing and intellectual superiority excited the hostility of the dergy whom he was 
essa3dng to defend, and he was condemned to recantation. His style is adWable 
for its cleam^ and vigour. I 

(2) Sir John Fortescue, lord chief justice under Henry VI., besides Imany 
Latin works, wrote Monorchia, or The Difference between an Absolute and a limited 
"Monarchy, in English (c. 1471). Fortescue also wrote a dialogue retracting his 

defence of the Lancastrian house, when the Yorkists 
came in, and a reflective dialogue between Under- 
standing and Faith. 

(3) John de Trevisa (c. i32a--i402), a Cor- 
nishman by birth, was at Exeter College, Oxford 
{1362-5), and fellow of Queen’s (1369), and from 
1362 he held the vicarage of Berkeley, where he 
is buried. His translation of the Benedictine 
Ranulf Higden’s (c. 1299-1363) historical and 

general compendium, the Pofyehronicon (c. 1364), 
was the first historical work in English prose since 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, and was immensely 
popular. It was finished in 1387, printed in 1482 
by Caxton, and long remained a standard book. 

The Paston Letter*. — From the point of view , of, 
the literary and social history of the people^ the 
Paston Letters are more important than a good 
many works of professed lite^ture. They consist 
of a number of letters, accounts, and other family dtRmments giving a detailed 
jncture of a Norfolk family of gentlefolk throng tflree generations.* The main 
plot is the story of how the family clung to the Fasto^r estates in spite of legal 
.^and iflegal attempts to disp<»sess them. Apart from %ese dramatic events, the 
afo an intimate portrayal of manners, and alw of. character, and give ns 
vividly daily life, the business concoms, Gie domekic routine,- the daily 
relatR^. path outsiders of every desoiption, and, not least, the recreations of 
such a Jamily. The general style is surprisingly straiebtforwizd and vivid. Thus 
a sen^t writes 4 o a lord : 

Ai^ inri byt plees jroor Hygiie*, as towcbysg the Mdeit avoattUF Oat fiU hldy at CoVMrtn, 
lda«t byt ymr tordsfajrp to bar that, on Corpus Cbtisti Bvon last paasad, ba twana vfij and ix 
Qf 'ttie dok at altamon,' Syt Umtrey StaEord bad teowth my mayttar Sr* Jamca oi Unnood 
^ Shtowsbery, and i»tn|aad from by^ toward by* yay bo mat 



William Caxton, 
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^ % 

with Syr Robert l|«roo^ comyiig froth hys racider towards hy» yn, and passed Syr Umfrty t 
and Richard, hy$ son, came somewhat be hynd, and when they met to gyder they fell In handes 
togyder, and Syr Robert smot hym a grette stroke on the bed with hys sord, and Richard with 
hys dagger hastely went toward hym. And as he stombled, on of Harcourts men smot hy<n 
in the bak with a knyfe ; men wotte not ho hyt was reddely, Hys fader hard noys, and vidfi 
toward hem, and hys men ronne befor hym thyder ward ; and in the goyngc downe of hys hors, 
on, he wotte not ho, be hynd hym smot hym on the hede with a nege tole, men know not with 
us with what wepone, that he fell downe ; and hys son fell downe be fore hym as good as dede. 
And all thys was don, as men scy, in a Pater Noster wyle. 


Malory's Morte Darthur.”- Malory's 
a subject worthy of the highest 
literary art, and he had the genius, 
and in the poems and the prose 
romances from which he paraphrased 
he had not inadequate models, to 
fashion a kind of prose exquisitely 
adapted to his theme. The simplicity 
of his style is deliberately cultivated. 
He chose consciously the concrete, 
sensuous words that were the natural 
language of the poets from whom 
much of his material was immediately 
drawn; and he prefen cd racy, ver- 
nacular idioms and the expressive 
cadences of the spoken language to 
the involved phraseology of the 
learned style. Malory's is a poetical 
vocabulary though be wrote in prose. 
His %tyle was highly flexible, fitted 
alike for plain narrative and for 
lofty imaginative passages. The 
impressive chapter telling of T-ance- 
lot's despairing attempt to see the 
mysteries of the Grail owes much to 
its original, one of the noblest pas- 
sages in the French prose romances. 
W^en they crime near the hallowed 
spot, Galahad takes leave of his 
father. 


style is of a far superior order. He had 

5 <u<rp m4f| 

Bp tQt a>tndntvin<nf /ir counorpir df lUffe 

h> aitb? 

cf)« w» niofcvT Houiyff^^r of Of nro onbf 
to put flip ffCf unto brrtiiouo oruponoi) anbi Bi^ 
ffmffQ I ifiju 1 fisupMgc no jjirtf c^dr^« of onipanot| 
fo(cnjpH3« tlk oounnrpff /fcofi« o fitrtc^ BooRf 
ottbftvbbe rt)<rfn tuanp ificriiOpQouo^tflo^ 

rp<o nyfyw «n ] pUofpr onb? belptr / 40 %k»ctt 

fo 2 ii>c noudtv of fantt 4 a foi fupr (bn$40c of 
ftctifRt . itjBpff)? lo.io iM profV fo 4H>? compety 
btoufTp ff oftb? ibwtoft / m< tQoiigf^ 3 

ffutrntT anb? ftiBfianoe of «u«rp iitalft/ 2 (ftbf . 
foifp aeHjtff [ 100 ^ Txia^ntwtan^fhtf maabf 

onb bmvi 3 «i) m to f / oHb mucr Bubf ftet) ^it m outc 
tnrjfijfffi / *1 K)ouflrBi 11 } mp jVlf fit! fliolbe Bt i* 0 oob 
Biff me to ^mn/Tdfr m to 0 utx<nffBff(j ftoti)cnit .f 
fipt ttiprjfilr 6 ; Rib? ao Xbeff mt^t rofomt of ' 
Cbnivoo ot£)<r rnn&co / niib? a(fo foz to pojjc 

t^« tf m< .4iib? ♦f?u0 conciutt^ irj inp fclf to 6r0f«ftt« ^10 
lOrfit I fo;t{)u>tt^ toR< p<»in« onb pwRc oitbf 
Bt0an folbCp to ttfinf fo^op B(pn&c Baparb/ 
pwfrnfr lOcrRc in iiotikI^ lfi« ttrufcff of 

troiaw RifFoipio ^nb? of tri war b{ tbfjbii JwntmBtpbt 
mp feif of nip fpitipUMto 4fib? Vnp«rft(^«« t^t ^ 
tn Cbtfir Canfra^f 0 / t()at i« to Hh# ii) fWifB* 4 i») 
f02 m fninrp lOao 3 wmtc/ owb? moo Botn ^ fivuabtoifil 
mgfijJhfijficHtr m notio^P 

Rf t} 40 6ro bt 4Kb nibf ao lO'u) onp pQict of 

(cnbi't tontpiiufb? fp^tr pf . r pr . |>Cfo fCi 

»no|l portr tpnl^ f&Hblw Q&Qvnpf ' 

A fmgo frofU CfuctoR^o First Book priutod tii Bfit|c«% 

’ Rocuyoll of ttio HUtoryos of Troy.** 


ThMwi. be «eat« to his feder and kyst hym swetely and sayd / Fair «««at« fader I wnta not 
iriiaa 1 sB4l see you n>ore tyl 1 see U>e,body of Ibesn Cryat / 1 ptaye yon aayd Lanncelot praye 
y» to ityO* fodec^at be hold mtt in bis seruysa and aoo be took bis hors / and tbiw they 
b«d a voyoe that sayd thynke for to doo arat / for the one abal nener tee the other hetMe the 
diedtttal day vi 4<npe / Nov tone Galahad said Launodot tyn sre jdtal d^pacte and neoet ae« oOhk / 
1 pny to theh]^ toder to eoivifnK ma and yovbothe/ Sire said Gibhad Mo pn^ auayMi 
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800 moche as yoursf And there with Galahad entryd in to the toresle / th^Wyt^ axoos and 
. , drofe Lanncelot more than a moneth thurgh oute the see where he slepte bnt lytyl bnt prayed 
to god that he myght see some tydynges of the Sandgreal / Soo hyt befdly on a ityghte at nt 3 rd« 
nyghte he aryned alore a Castel on the bak syde whiche was ryche and fa3n:e / and there sras a 
posteme evened toward the see / and was open withonte ony kepynge / sanf two lyo 
entre / and the moone shone clere / - ' • 

Malory completed his redaction of the Morte Darthur from numerous 
about 1470 ; it was published by Caxton in 1485. 


a kept the 



wniiam Caxton (1422-91). — ^The art erf printing from movable types had be 
introduced into some eight European countries before a press was established 

<Pte 02 (a|potgi« 

y f of p§iG)(of)5(5tce otprjnttb;) mt 
» * ' at tBcpmcfhr (5? |?cw of our 

6boS to Rttc fmnfChftb? out of 
^feenf^ ntto ^ {VI08& «nb? puiffanf feb? 

of CbtOj of g of 

of anb; btadour of (tcje apjfV 

toGquc /fbi our tfc (;J}opc ^ IPoyamr of 

Ctt^Ponb; anb? <6cuwnowr of wp (ptfntz of HaEea 

. 

extract from C«xton*s First Book prlated la Bnglfiiid, 

** The Dictes and Sayelngs of the Ffatlosophers.** 


England. Caxton learned printing during a long stay on the Continent, and l»efore 
coming home to set up a press at Westminster published at Cedegne (c. 1474) the 
. first book printed in English, his ReeuyeU of the Historyes v/Troy, which had him. 
■ self translated from a great French redaction of the Troy romances. firet bopk 
aett^y printed and dated in England, The Dicies and Sayeings of the PhUosophm, 
was Issued at riie Westminster press in 1477. He revised and «(tten^ed The Chron- 
; »cfes of England from Brute, two ec^tions of which came out in 11:480 and 1482, and 
printed Higden’s Pofycfifontwm. Caxton’s own renderings of rAsMworo/ffieJFofW, 
Reynofd the Fas, and Godfrey of Boulogne appeared in 1481. He printed single 
works of Lydg^e and Chaucer, and an edition of the. Canterheery .. Tale$. An 
edition of the letter was puW^ed in 1483, and Lydgate’s Life of Out Laif and 

^ year* Next year apt)eai«iS tiu eieat editkm 
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of TJu (^Um i^tf«rf,'^anslated by Caxton Ifom a French ’and Latin vetsion with 
th« help of an English one. ^sop's F«&/cs and The Book of the Knight of the Tomet 
came out in 14S4, and in 1485, besides the Morte Darthur, he printed The Life oj 
Ck^les lAigMjfyefg {and Pattis aind Vi&nuB^ both ftoni the French^ L^tet issues froni 
pess included Lord Bemers’s fine rendering of The Four Sons of Aymon, 
mo Mn^ B/awAardyn and Eglantine, and the Eneydos, a ronwnce founded <mi 
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Chapter 7. ORIGINS OF ENGLISH DRA 14 A 


THE MIRACLE. MYSTERY. AND MORAtlTY PtAYS 

Like the great drama of the Greeks, the English drama owed its origin to 
demands of religious ritual. It began' in a simple attempt to render clear and actual 
the central doctrine of the Church, the Resurrection of Christ. These Easter plays 
were performed in the church itself by clerics only, and their purpose was pur^y 
didactic. Gradually they were extended to other parts of the Liturgy, to scenes 
from the Old and New Testaments, and to the lives of saints ; and as they became 
nujre elaborate and more dramatic the representations were moved from the interior 
of the church to the porch, and then to the churchyard ; but their popularity caused 
a further removal to village greens, the streets, and other public places. Thfe of 
course tended to give a more secular character to the performances, and the regulat 
clergy began to view them with a suspicious disfavour when friars and lasmen 
took part. But the revival of the festival of Corpus Christ! in 1311 gave an 
impetus which was too strong to be resisted, and provided a public holiday which 
was dedicated to a complete representation in dramatic pageantry of Biblical history, 
from the creation to the resurrection. The impulse was strengthened by the grow- 
ing importance of fairs, by the increase in wealth of the trading classes, and especially 
by the prosperous development of the trade guilds. Under these influemJes the 
lAiracle plays towards the year 1400 had become a regular annual feature of Eiig- 
lidi life, retaining their religious basis, but devetoping diewnatically at the same 
time. 

The miracle play proper, dealing with the lives of the^salMb^ has traced 
bade to the early years of the 12th century, when, as Matthew Paris leCfords, h play 
of St Katherine was performed at Dunstable (c. H19). This mirade jlay was 
probably the work of the Abbot Geoffrey of St. Albans ; like allits kind, it was doubt' 
less to Latin, but it has not survived, A little later a Norman derk named HBarius 
composed several mirades, of which plays on St. Nicholas and the Railing ojf Lgutrus 
are extant; the oldest English fragment is the Harrowing 0/ HeU, and seems to 
date from the and of the 13th century. 

The mystery plays, which deal entirely with the were daiTidoped 

mot* paSrt^tflarly to England from the Easter and Christtoas plays, itodiareifa eafedally 
as8o<^^ Sri^ the Corpus Christi festival. They umi pecfmxw^ it i| 
pagedffi^each todividual pageant representing a stogie imill «i «aw^«r 

of Am the F&d, the saoriftos of Isaac, the appearance to tiM Shefiheed*, or the 
MMji^ of the^teMtoe^ the mtmidpaUty took the re^tondlWfity ^ 

<««*!? was isstgned to inia Hi# «Pei» ewriwl 
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out with espedal thorongfaneas at various towns m the North, notably Yoric, Wake< 
field, and Chester, and at Norwich and Coventry. The stage, or pageant, was a crude 
contrivance in ^o stories ; the lower represented hell and was used as a kind ol 
retiring-room for the players, and the upper floor often had a canopy to signify heaven. 

The plays themselves are of multifarious value. Their literary merit is slight. Some- ‘ 
times the dialogue is vivacious and witty, but the verse is crude and limping, and 
gives os no foretaste of the dramatic use of the heroic line even in sUch inferior hand^ ^ 
as those of Greene and Peele. In treatment they were hampered by the imperative 
claims of their subject. There could 
be no freedom in the plot, no develop- 
ment of personal points of view, when 
the least suspicion of heresy might 
be fatal; but there is often a lively 
sense of character, sometimes a display 
of crude humour. The jostling of a 
lofty idealism with a realism that 
ten^ frequently to coarseness is 
stranger to modem minds than the 
mixture of tragedy and comedy in 
Ktng Lear, but it is the product of 
the same native dramatic unconven- 
tionality. Noah’s wife, Herod, and 
the Devil are the favourite humorous 
types, . and it is in such figures, with 
theit racy dialogue, that the mysteries 
show their affinity with the later Eng- 
lirii drama. 

Several , complete cycles of mys- 
teries have been preserved. The Y ork 
cycle consists of forty-eight plays, 
which may probably ^ asaibed in 
their present form to the century 
1350-1450, The ToWneley Mysteries, 

consisting of thirty plays, were performed at Wakefield, and ^ould p^aps be* 
dated a little later : they treat their themes in a freer, less refined and teas 
rriigioua spirit, blit are for that reason mote dramatic; there is more of fhS 
incongroous lime^iflay and less of the didactic purpose; the human hitei^ 
is haghtened. The Chester grotip of twenty-four fflays is 

uneven; 'and these ol toveotry, fmty-two in number, return fio the fstiben 
vrin and even leto towards a inora}izin| allegorical tone^ Nothing la kmsfwn (& 
the aotboes an:i^ of the plays. They ait possiWy the dimax .of a fyaditioh, tht 
plays w« bdihi tiM fM "vnhdoas of % 
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ova: 150 ctf «oo In Jlidr heyday they Ww extxaoerdin^y |K^ar iifith 

all classea : we have record nl fiichanl 11. attending' tbe Tork leetiv^ in xsQ^t 
while Henry V. patroniaed the perfminance at Coventry in 1416. * ’ 

In the group of four playa known as the Mysteries (c. X500), an munia’ 

» takahle advance in the direction of true drama is ma^, especially in thife play of 
Mary Magdalene ; but this realistic line of growth was delayed by the vogne of the 
morality play, which was a natural development from the older type of m^tay. 
The morality retained the rude versification of the mystery, making use of anitera- 
tion as well as rhyme and of frequent stanza arrangements. It was equally stpous 
in intention, and at bottom dealt with the same lug problem of good and evil. \ But 
the authors of the moralities took advantage of the fashionable allegory; ^ir 
characters were abstractions, who played their parts like the shadowy figures of 
the Roman de la Rose. On the whole they were an advance on the mystery play. 
Their theme made a definite plot necessary, and thus a great advance was taken 
in the art of dramatic construction. The earliest mention of such an allegorical 
play is that of the lost Play 0/ the Paternoster in the reign of Edward III. ; the oldest 
extant is The Castle of Perseverance, a long, dull, but dignified discussion which 
traces the adventiures of Humanum Genus and his encounters with Mundus, Caro, 
and Behai. Even more abstract are such plays as Mind, Wit and Understanding, 
The Four Elements (c. 1517), and W%t and Science. The interest in these is purely 
theological and philosophical ; but there is a livelier and mwe human note in 
short pieces like Lusty Juventus and Hickescorner ; the latter jndeed has Hashes 
of humour and pictures vividly the peccadilloes of its hero, who is almost a 
person. But the best ol the older moralities is the impressive play of Eii/fry*»an 
(c. 1500), in which the powerful allegory is reinforced by considerable knowledge of 
human nature and by significant and well-handled dialogue. 

Under Henry VIII , who was a patron of the drama, the morality grew into 
the interlude, a short dramatic representation filling the intervals of the prolonged 
spectacular pageants that he loved. Under him the interlude lost its didactic 
purpose ; in the interludes of John Heywood (c. 1500-80), Uke The Foure PP, we 
have an essentially Ei^lish product, with witty dialogue, humorous characterization, 
and plenty of farcical incidents. Nevertheless, the spirit of the morality survived 
in more august drama. The “ humours" of Ben Jonson have 4 similar pWpOse to 
the allegorical devices of Hickescorner and Everyman ; and* a play like The Staple 
of Hem a satirical mmrality, with such cbaractms as Pecunia, Mortgage, andl 
Rose Wax as the centre of its plot. 

V!SB»ltMB«TARy RBADIlK} tiff 
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CHAmR t THE LA^fGUAGE-LATE MIDDLE EHGLISH 
AND TRANSITION PERIOD (1350-1500) 


The period 1350-1500 was marked by the final triumidi ol the vernacular, and 
the development of a standard usage in English. After 1370 a growing tendency 
to prefer the usage of London to that of other dialects may be traced in literature, 
While the use of Frendi rapidly declines. The period ends with the standardiang 


of the written language and 
spelling resultant upon the 
setting up of Caxton's press at 
Westminster in 1476, but by no 
means generally current. 

Orovdng Importanee of tb« Ver* 
naeulM.— From 1350 on, EngKsb 
began to replace French and 
Latin as the <^kial language 
of the country. The Proclama- 
tion of Henry III. in 1258, 
issued in EngUsh, French, and 
Latin, was a foreshadowing of 
what was to come. In 136a 
Edward III. opened Parliament 
with an English speech, and 
decreed that the arguments and 



judgments in the law courts B«i Wr««i pretentlac Mt Book to IV. 

should be in English. The first w 


English Petition to Parhament , 

dates from 1386, the first Private Records date from 1375, the earliest Eit|^ish 
Wills from 1387, and the first statutes of Guilds from tsSg, and in the course 


of tile 15th c^tury EngUsh came generally into use for public and private 
documcate of all kinds. As regards the sphaols, JoJm of Ttevisa was abte' to 
say ^ *385 that ‘*in all* h gramere scoles <4 Engeland children level* Elptisch# 
and and laraeb an laglisdie." Aftet 1350 the Utwar^ paetk^e of 

wiitbi ll and Emhch also decreased, Gower turned from these to Eng|bii» 
and awwwa^k Baglli^ set ^the fashion for xsth-oentuiT pdats, whUW 
Bible (t^i M x^) and 1 ^ nse Ehglish for learned prose liWorks kfipenced 
the hath in their choice of a me^ fad l| M 
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standard English, — The London dialect began to take rank as a standard towards 
the end of the 14th century. The causes contributing to this were : (i) the pre- 
dominating importance of London as the capita], tlie seat of the court and goveni- 
ment, and centre of trade and commerce, which made London English the natural 
language of affairs ; (ii) the position of London, which made the dialect a natural 
medium of communication between north and south ; originally Southern (a^ seen 
in William I/s charter to the city in ro66), it had already begun to adopt Miijiland 
characteristics in 1258 {cf. Proclamation of Henry IIL), and b}^ 1400 was more ri^arly 
approximated to Midland ; (iii) the literary influence of Chaucer, and that of Gpwer 
and Wyclif, whose usage approximated to that of London.' The language of Cliau- 
cer's poetry is more conser\*ative than the spoken or the officid London English of 
his day, but may owe its more southerly features, in part, to the usage of the Court. 

Characteristics of Late Middle English. — (i) Spelling. Fifteenth-century spelling, as 
normalized by Caxton, fonned tlie basis of modern spelling, and exhibits various 
modern features. Thus final -c, which had become silent in the north by about 1350, 
and in the south before 1450, was already beginning to mark vowel length, except 
after V or c, as in life, rope, beside live, once. Similarly, double consonants, which 
no longer signified consonant length, began to be used to mark vowel shortness. 
Other anticipations of modern spelling are seen in tlu^ occasional employment by 
Caxton of ea, ie to distinguish open and close e, as in great, frieml, chief. It is unfor 
tiinate that Caxton adhered to the conservative S5>elliiig of his age, and did not 
attempt to represent the now changes in prommeiaiion wliich characterize the r5th 
century* such as that of oldiu e to I, or 0 to ii, found already in Middle English, or 
deed, moon (Mod. Eng.). Learned spellings occur in Gower, who adopted some of 
the new etymological spellings affected l*\ French writers of the X4th century, such 
as debie, double, conceipi, deceipi, for Middle English detie, douie, conceiie, etc. Such 
spellings were common in tlie 15th and i6th centuries, and Caxton has debt and 
doubt, (ii) Inflection. The inflt'ctions of nouns and adjectives were rechiccd to the 
modern stage through the unacc<aited -e becoming mute. The four princij>a] stem- 
forms of strong verbs were regularly reduced to three or two in the 15th century, 
and many strong verbs changed their class or became weak, (iii) In synfaTc modern 
periphrastic constructions became more prevalent, and the more lucid stj’le and 
logical word-order suggest the influence of French, (iv) The vocabulary, as before, 
shows a number of French borrowings, mainly in the Continental form from 1400 
on. (v) Lowland Scots was a distinct literary language in the T5th and i6th centuries* 

* Gower, though a native of Kent, de\natcs little from the contemtH>rary I^ondoii usage. Wydif^ 
writings show his northern origin, but represent in tlie main the Oxford usage, perhaps modided by that 
of London. Cf. WyJd, Hist, of Modem English, pp. 56 ff., for a detailed investigation of both writers. 

* The less educated spellings of the 15th century show that moat of the important vowel changes which 
affected the standard pronunciation of the next two centuries were in existence before *450 as feature* 
of class ca: regional dialect, though not always in their hnal form. CL the reoeht reiearctheft of Zaohrisioi 
and Wyld* 
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the first example of it being Barbour’s Bru$ (1375). Scottish literature of the 
15th century is espedally characterized by the use of aureate terms of Latin or French ‘ 
origin, which anticipated and passed into the inkhom terms of the i6th century. 

Auteaie terms were used by both English and Scottish Chancerians, but particularly the latter 
la attempted imitation of Chaucer*s ** swete rethorique/* their purpose being to “ illuminate ” 
the vernacular with “ fresch auamalit termes celicall ** such as de^outt defundand, cebsitude, 
dulcorate^ facundioust pulchritude^ sugratifen, etc. Thus Dunbar praises the ** aureate tongis '* of 
Homer and Cicero, and also of Gower and Lydgate, who have “ illurnynate and faire our-gilt 
our speche ** with “ goldyn pennis ** (Goldyn Targe, 253-278). 
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SECTION II 

THE FULL TIDE OF THE RENAISSANCE, 

Chapter i. GENEILVL VIEW \ 

Mediaeval England came to an inglorioiw end in the Wars of the Roses, which, 
depriving the country of peace, security, and a settled court life, were largely Sre- 
sponsible for the dearth of literature in the 15th century. Modem England received 

its baptism of fire in the Puritan revolu- 
tion. Between the.«e two cataclysms lies 
England of the golden age, the age of 
heroes and Titans, of More and Tyndale, of 
Drake and Raleigh, of Bacon and Shake- 
speare. The national spirit which had 
burst for a moment into flame under Edward 
III. and then died down, now shonf jplith 
a strong and steady light, kindli^ as 
always the fire of literars, genius-^ this 
time unsurpassed by anythti^ In theListory 
of the world. , , , ' 

But it was a* soft south wind which 
bade the spices from out the Tudor 
garden. The return of peace, after a long 
period,, of strife, and the rise of ’a strong 
centrial government, circled by a brilliant 
cotgrt* prepared the soil; the renewal of 
cbntact with Italy, still as in the*days of 
Chaucer the home of Renaissance culture, 
brought back the spring once more. 
Chaucer’s groat contemporaries, indeed, had 
been succeeded by less inspired and more 
artificial writers. 'The star of PetrarrJi 
was still in the ascendant, but Petrarchism had become a mannerism in his Italian 
and French followers. Yet their very preciosity made them attractive models 
for English court poets ; their two chief instruments, the mnet and the pastoral, 
being perfectly adapted to refined passion or delicate, flattery ; and if |k3ccacrip 
begat ,^aticer, Ariosto b^t Spenser. Moreover, in some <^re<dlmis tine Itenais* 
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sance swept along with stronger tide than ever. The re-discovery of the classics^ 
which first set the movement on its way, had sipce then profoundly influenced the 
educational system of Europe, and the New Learning,'^ or Humanism, as it was 
called to distinguish it from the old scholasticism, reached its heyday at the time 
of Henry VIII., its supreme exponent, Erasmus, being the admiring friend of the 
English humanists. More, Colet, and Fisher. Humanism affected the vernacular 
literatures chiefly in the domain of prose. The models it studied were from the 
silver age of Latin literature, and it therefore led to affecUtion ; the euphuism 
of Lyly and his predecessors was but one example of a craze that affected every 
language in Europe, Yet its net results were good; it brought order and precision 
into chaos ; and the 
prose of modern litera- 
ture learnt to pace be- 
fore it began to walk. 

Humanism, again, 
played an important 
part in the development 
of English drama. It 
is not without signifi- 
cance that John Hey- 
wood, writer of inter- 
ludes, was related by 
marriage to Sir Thomas 
More. Moreover, the 
classic;J revival on the 
Continent gave Inrth to 
a neo-Latin drama, 
mostly written for 
scIk^oIs and univer- 
sities, of which the Christian Terence,*' i.e, Terentian comedies on the Prodigal 
Son theme, was a notable example, Ejirly in the i6th century this fasliion reached 
our shorts, and it gave birth to a flourishing Latin university drama, wliich in turn 
exercised a mark<^d influence upon the native drama, more especially in the work 
of the university wits ** who were Shakespeare's immediate predecessors and 
teachers. * 

But Humanism was itself the parent of another movement, wliich was to run 
counter to much of tlie Renaissance spirit, Ahnost entirely responsible for the 
literature of Tudor England, the influence of the Renaissance was largely confined 
to the court and the universities. It was the Reformation which left the deeper 
mark upon the national character. The two movements at first went hand in hand, 
and seemed to find a common embodiment in the person of Henry VIIL, while an 
early reformer lihe Bale was even prepared to use the drama for propaganda 
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purposes. But Protestantism developed. It became Puritanism, ihe religion of the 
middle classes, who, freed by the Judors from the tyranny and insecurity of the 
feudal system, grew rapidly in wealth and power. The a ustg ity of Puritanism, v 
its intense preoccupation with the spiritual needs of the individual, the ideal of 
economy which, as the gospel of the trading classes, it set before its eyes, all tended 
to make it the bitter foe of that delight in life and love of extravagance which br^the 
from the literature and art of the Renaissance. More particularly against! the 
players, the caterpillars of the commonwealth," was its scorn directed, while the 
drama met with wholesale condemnation as a " sprig of that cursed root, popeW." 
In this the Puritans were historically correct. The native drama, for all its debt 
to the Renaissance, was the direct descendant of the religious festival plays of he 
Middle Ages ; and behind the passion of Lear lie centuries of dramatic represen- 
tation of the supreme Sacrifice of the Christian faith. 
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CHAPTER 2. PROSE-WRITERS OF THE RENAISSANCE 


Bemers^s Froissart and translations of Romances of Chivalry— The Classical Renaissance: 
Erasmus, Ascham, More, Elyot — Reformation Literature : Tyndale, Coverdaie, Cranmer, 
Latimer, the Bible and Prayer Book — ^Artistic Prose : Lyly's Euphues and Sidney's 
A pologu for Po€tri€ 


THE BEGINNINGS OP PROSE 

During the Middle English and Chaucerian periods there was an enormous pre- 
ponderance of poetry in our literature. This, the normal phenomenon of primitive 
epochs, was exaggerated by the fact that <the writers who naturally inclined to use 
prose were far more likely to write in Latin or even French than in the English ver- 
nacular. The few works in English prose of the 14th century consisted of trans- 
lations or of didactic or other practical books, such as Mandeville’s Travels, Trevisa’s 
translation of Higden's Polychronicon, and that of the encyclopaedic treatise ol 
Bartolomaeus Anglicus, De Proprieiaiibtts Rmm. There was no need for literary 
airs and graces in such works as these. The translators strove to adapt themselves 
to readers with little erudition, and in the former two works especially struck out a 
style racy, intelligible, and popular, and free from affectations. 

It was not very different in the early 15th century. Capgrave, Pccock, and 
Fortescue wrote chiefly in Latin. The few books they wrote in English had some 
particular object, controversy or propaganda ; but though they aimed at plainness, 
force, and breadth of appt'al, they did not wholly shake off the cumbrous habits of 
style ingrained in men accustomed to think and write in Latin. But the later 
15th century showed a great change, a change due mainly to three men, Caxton, 
Malory, and Berners. Caxton and Malory we have already considered. Berners 
continued their work, rendering Froissart into English, then certain Continental 
romances, and starting the elaborate prose style which later developed into 
Euphuism. 

Besulti el the Inventloa of Printing.-- It is commonly said that the efiect of the 
invention of printing was to stimulate the writing of prose. This is, however, but a 
partial statement of the case. The art of printing, spread so rapidly because of the 
great increase in the number of readers. Many readers mean a demand for books in 
prose. Caxton printed Chaucer and other poets, but the bulk of his publications 
were in prose ; and it was the same with the output of the Oxford and Si Albans 
pre^s, of Lettou’s press in Lon<ton, and with the books issued , by Wynkyn de 
Worde, Coidsmd. Pynson* and the rest of Caxton's successors. 

Titere was some failiiig ofi in the proportion of EngM books printed* smd many 
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of these were of no particular literary importance. But a large number of romances 
continued to be turned into English, and the printers employed regular translators 
for this purpose, to whom we owe renderings of Beves of Hamfoun, Guy of Warwickt^ 
The Th^ee Kings of Cologne, Helyas Knight of the Swan, Kynge Appolyn ofThyre, and 
many others. Fabyan's Chronicles was among the English books printed in 15x6 ; 
but a more notable landmark was Bemers's Froissart, issued in 1523 and I525j 

JOHN BOURCHIER, LORD BERNERS {1467-1533), — Bemers was a very different type 
of writer from the professional translators just mentioned. He was a statesman and 
soldier, who had served Henry VIL, took part in tl)e negotiations between Charts V. 
and Henry VII L, attended the latter monarch £it tlie Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
and was appointed by him to the office of Captain of Calais, from 1520 to his death. 

The Translation of Froissart. — Bemers's great translation of Froissart's Chronicles 
is a splendid example of epical prose, fie went much further than Malory in de- 
liberately cultivating a sensuous and picturesque vocabulary and a simple, direct 
style, with studied cadenc('s, ]>erfectly fitted for cbivalric narrative. In his own pre- 
faces he carried tiie de\’elo]>niont of prose yet a stage beyond, plainly exhibiting those 
rhetorical tendencies which afterwards found ampler scope in his tnmslation of 
Guevara's Libro Aurco, 

Thus, \viian 1 acH^rty-f^d and remcujbred the man^v/olde Ci>modvties of h>'Stoh«, howt* 
bcnc'fvciall it n. to and eke h<jwe laudable and laei y t* »ryou?» a dede it b to write 

hystoii^.*;, fix^d mv ii.vnde to du thvuge therin ; aod ever whan this ynia^nacyon came 
to me, 1 vulved, ritul redde j(»aav volunu^s and bokes, coiUeyning 

And ainonge all oth^r, I ledde ddvf^etitlv the four volumes or bodies of sir Jobaa Froyssart ai 
the countreyoJ Hevnuukc, written in the Furnche tons?e, whiche I judged conKXlyous, neccssarie, 
and profytabi-® to be ludde in iinglysshe, sithe they treat cd the famous actes done ttt out partes; 
that is to say, in Englande, i'raunce, Spaygoe, PortyngaU, Scy>t3ande, Ureiayne, Flaundets, 
and other places adjoyning ; and specially they redomuk to tb« bonaurc of Hnglsrsshetuen. 

The next piece is an average specimen of his narrative style : 

So they rode styll along by the wod'?, and came to a lytell ryver ia a vale nere to tba French 
host. Than they displayed their baners and penom and da«sbed their spmres to^belr boi^^, 
and came in a froiite into the Frencbe boost among the Gascoyns, who were nothyng ware of that 
busshment : they were gojmge to supper, and «amc redy sette at tbclr mcate ; Henglysshmcn 
cried A Derby, a Derby, and overtbrewe tentes and pavyiioas, and «ilewe and kiifte many. The 
Frenchmen wyst nat what to do, they were so hasted : when they came into the felde and assembled 
togyder, they founde the Eoglyssbe archers thcr redy to rcoeyye tbeym,. who shotta *0 leersly, 

, that they slewe ruan and horse, and burtc many. Therie of La^l wa« taken priscknar fn his own® 
tente, and sore hurte ; and the erleof Pyergourt and sir Roger his uncle in their tenatea ; and the. 
was slayne the lord of Duras and sir Ayrner of Poycters, and therie of Valmtenoyg hk broths ^ 
was taken : every man fiedde that myght best ; but therle of Conyncs, the vycount of Carmay«<', 
of Vfllemur, and of Bnin quell, and the lorde dc ia Borde, and of Taryde and otlnwr that we 
Ibgcd on the other syde of the casteU, drewe back and weate Into the Idite With their baners 
Chapter evii, 

pi Ckilier tum«d into English the receniion ol ^ 
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oj Bordeaux, a popular romance tiiat had groWn out of a i^th-century chanson ie geste. 
It is the tale in which the fairy Oberon plays an attractive part. The trans- 
lation is homely work compared with the Froissart. Nor can his more ambitious 
rendering of Guevara’s famous book of worldly wisdom, which he called The Golden 
Book of Marcus Aurelius, be compared with that of North, The Dial of Princes, or , 
with the more polished euphuism of Lyly and his school. It is nevertheless to Berners 
that the beginnings in English of that extravagant cult of antithesis, metaphor, and 
ornate phraseology must be traced. He also translated a Spanish allegorical and 
sentimental romance, the Carcel de 
Amor of Diego Ferndndcz de San 
Pedro, and a French romance. The 
Hystoryeof Arthur of Lyiell Brytaine, 
which is not really Arthurian but a 
tissue of impossible adventure in 
the style of the late Amadis de 
Gaula. 


THE CLASSICAL RENAISSAMCE 

Erasmus (1465 or 1467-1536). — 

The protagonist of the Classical 
Renaissance in England was not 
an Englishman. The Dutch scholar 
Desidorius Erasmus came to Eng- 
land in 1499, and found there four 
other men well grounded in Greek 
erudition — Linacre, Colet, Grocyn, 
and More. His own learning, 
urbanity, and wit soon won him a 
foremost place among them, and he Erasmus, 

gladly looked on England hence- m ». cuuiu.. s. K^,m umam.* 

forth as his adopted country. It . . 

was through the influence of these fine scholars that Erasmus applied himself to 
Greek 1 Colet in especial gave him a new insight into theology, and inspired him 
with hope of a peaceful reformation in the Church. In 1516 Erasmus brought 
out his edition of the Greek Testament, with a Latin translation. The' pnid 
nature of the man, his sharp observation, and his humour .are revealed in hit 
CoUoqum, his LeUers, and Encomium Uorim or The Praise of FoUy. 

OQm Ruinajrislii— Froni this band of humanist^ theol^ans, aiwi scholars 
radiated an influence on education and culture that steadily Widened, thouj^tt'wis 
not yet that its effects b*^n to be manifest in our literature. But the knowle<^ iff 
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Greek m5rthoIogy and the inspiration of the Greek classics, essential elements in the 
greatness of Elizabethan literature, owed everything to the workers who were busy 
now. The strongest personality among them was that of John Colet, Dean of St. 
PauVs and founder of St. Paul's School. A well-read and exact scholar, a student 
of Greek philosophy, and a liberal theologian, he attracted large crowds to his lec- 
tures at Oxford on the New Testament, and left a permanent legacy to posterity,!' 
not only fay endowing a great school, but by his careful provisions for disciplined^ 

and teaching. He himself prepared ^ 
a Latin accidence which was not \ 
entirely superseded for two cen- 
turies, and a year before his death 
drew up a set of statutes for the 
governance of his school. William 
Lily, tlie grammarian, another ac- 
complished Grecian, was the first „ 
high master. 

Sir Thomas More (1^78-1535).“*- 
The one among this band of human- 
ists who came closest to Erasmus 
in charm of disposition and humour, 
and who left titles to immortal 
fame in the noble manner of his 
death and in liis proplu^tic book, 
Utopia, was Thomas More, lord 
chancellor of England. From his 
diplomatic work in 1515-16 in 
negotiating a commercial treaty 
with the Netherlands, More's life 
became a part of English history. 
He served the king with loyalt5J^ 
and moderation, but, like Bishop Fisher, refused to take the oath arbitrarily ^ 
exacted by Henry VIIL, impugning the papal authority and affirming the justice 
of the divorce of Catherine of Aragon. His execution was an act of tyranny that 
roused indignation throughout civilized Europe. More's Utopia was written in 
Latin,, and he WTote many Latin epi^ams, besides Latin and English verses of 
unequal merit. But he translated into English a life of Pico de Mirandola, and 
his controversial writings in English are important. The following passage is 
from kis Dialogue concerning Heresies, in which he opposes Tytidale's views on the 
free OTculation of the Scriptures among the laity : 



( 


Bttt now, when the veyle of the temple is broken asunder^ that diuided, among the lewee, 
the pepk from the ^ght of the eecret^. & that god bad sent hie holy spirit to be as^tent with 
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his hole church to teche all uecessary trouth ; though it itiaye therfore be the better sufired 
that no part of holy scripture wer kept out of hmiest ley mens hand^^ yet wold I that no part 
therof shoulde'come in theirs, which, to their own hanne Ik happely 'thdr neybours to, would 
handle it ouer homely, & be to bold & busy therwith. And also though holye scripture be, as ye 
saide whyleere, a medicine for him that is sick, Sc. fode for him that is hole ; yet sith ther is many 
a body sore soule>sicke that taketh himself for hole, & in holy scripture is an whole feast of so 
much diuers vyand, that after the affection Sc state of sondry stomakes, one may take harme by 
the selfsame that shall do another good ; & sicke iolke often haue such a corrupt tallage in their 
tast, that they most like that mete 
that is most unholesome for them ; 
it were not therfore, as me thinketh, 

,vnreasonable that the ordinary 
whom god hath in the dyoces 
appointed for the chief phisicion, 
to discerne betwene the hole & the 
sicke, & betwene disease & disease, 
should after hys wisedom & dis- 
crecion appoynt euery body their 
part, as he shoulde perceiue to bee 
good & hnlesome for them. 

Sir Thomas Elyot (c. 1499-1546). — 

Sir Thomas Elyot, physician, am- 
bassador, Greek scholar, and author 
of The Boke of the Gouernour (1531), 
was another enthusiastic advocate 
of education in the widest sense. 

The Gouemour expounds systematic 
( ally and at great length the various 
branches of the education of a 
gentleman intendt'd to take his due 
share in the government of Ids 
country. Here is wliat he has to 
say about horsemanship : 

But the inoste lionorable exer- 
cist, in mync opinion, and that 
besemeth the a&tate of euery noble 
persoue, is to ryde suerly & clcne on a great horse and a roughe, whiche undoubtedly nat 
^ onely importeth a mciestie & drede into inferiour persones, beholding him aboue the common 
course of other men, dauntyng a fierce and cruell beaste, but also is no litle socour, as well in 
pursuete of enemies & confoundyng them, as in escapyng imminent daunger, whan wisedom* 
therto exhorteth. Also a stronge and hardy horse dothe some-tyme more domage ynder hit 
maister than he with al his waipon : and also setteth forwarde the stroke, and causethe it 
to llghte with more violence. 

Elyot’s book was much more than a treatise on pedagogy. It might rather be 
compared with Xenophon’s Cyropadia ; and its discussions on the relative merits 
of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, in which the author prcmounces in favottf 
of the list, are another intetesting example oi the freedtan from pedantry and the 
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f" , 1 ' ' iv / . , , 

Spacious worldly wisdom of this group of scholars. The breadth of his readmg is 
manifested by a wealth of anecdote and allusion frmn classical writers and modmi 
humanists, reading illuminated by the realism and practicality of a man of afiaits, 

WRITERS ON EDUCATION 

Elyot also wrote a book on medical science. The Castel of Helth, translated various 

educational works, and compiled a 
Latin-English lexicon. These 'connect 
him with an important group [of men 
who belong to the history of education 
rather than of literature, like the 
Spaniard Vives and Richard Mulpaster, 
first head of Merchant Taylors’ Sfihooi^ 
and one of Lily's successors n't 
Paul's. Thomas Wilson , is a link be-’J^ 
tween these and the other group, 
men like Elyot, Erasmus, and ^let, 
who were educatore in a much wider , 
sense. His practical and well-illus- 
trated book on composition. The Arte 
of Rhetorique, would now be classified 
among educational works, though it is 
said to have been studied with profit 
by the chief of our poets. 

ROCER ASCHAM (1515-68). — The , 
Yorkshireman Roger Ascham was the ^ 
most eminent among these writers on * 
practical education. We owe hun i 
grudge, and perhaps he is best, re- 
membered by many readers, his 

puritanical denunciation of Malory's 
Morte Darthur. Ascham was ifi faot 
something of a pedant, ati& not 

carry hfe learning with the ease and grace of some contemporaries. Puritanism seems 
diffipult to reconcile with bis devotion to cock-fighting, not to mention his elaborate 
work on archery and his healthy interest in sports. It showed more respectably 
in his famous diatribes against the vices imported from the Continent by “ Italianate 
Englishmen," Ascham was a fellow of St. John’s, Cambridge, public orator to the 
univerrity, Latin secretary to Queen Mary, and private tutor for a while t^ Eliea- 
^th. Every one has read how delisted he was to find Lady Jane Qiey 
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Plato's Phmio in the original Greek whife the resi of the household were awa)i 

hunting. 

Works* — ^His Toxophilus, a treatise on archery, appeared in 1545 ; his other lai^ge 
wotik* The Scholemasier, was posthumous. Ascham, in Toxophilus, dealt in the form 
of dialogue with the question of physical training in education, and illustrated the 
technical and historical side of his subject with inexhaustible quotations from 
ancient authors. Both books have a fine literary flavour; but they are most im-r* 
portant as examples of the contemporary handling of prose. Ascham urged that 
English matters should be written '' in the English tongue for Englishmen." He 
did indeed succeed in using a thoroughly English vocabulary, in spite of the weight 
of Latin and Greek learning that encumbered him. But in the structure of his 

sentences he is less happy, and cannot get away from the habits of Latin prose : 

If any man woulde blanif* me, eyther for takynge such a matter in hande, or jcIs for writing 
it in the Englyshe tongue, tlas answere I make hyin, that when thebeste of the realme thinke it 
honeste for them to vse, 1, one of the meanest sorte, ought not to suppose it vile for me to 
write ; and though to have written it in an other tonge, had bene bothe more profitable for my 
study, and also more honest for my name, yet 1 can thinke my labour wel bestowed^ yf with a 
little hynderaunce of my profyt and name, maye come any fourtheraunce, to the pleasure or 
commtxiitie of the gentlemen and yeomen of Englande, for whose sake I tooke this matter in 
hande. And as for ye Latin or greke tonge, euery thing is so excellently done in them, that 
none can do belter : In the Hnglysh tonge contraiy, emery thinge in a manner so meanly, bothe 
for the matter and handclynge, that no man can do worse. For therein the least learned for the 
moste parte, haue ben alwayes inoost redye to wryte. And they whiche had least hope in lalia, 
haue bene moste boulde in englyshe : when surelye euery man that is rnoste ready to taulke, 
is not moost able to wryte. — Toxophilus. 


LITERATURE OF THE REFORMATION 

y The two chief literary products of the Reformation in England were the transla- 
tion of the Bible and the Book of Common Prayer. Both were the composite work, 
not only of various hands, but of successive periods of labour. Parts of the Bible 
had been tramslated in Wyclif's time, some probably by the reformer himself, 
other portions at his instigation. To what extent the simple English of these 
Wyclifite versions was utilized by the Tudor translators it is easy to see ; they 
also used each other’s renderings freely, and in the Authorized Version of i6ii, at 
any r^te, the outcome of these centuries of pious endeavour, and the best results of 
many men's efforts, were finally incorporated. In the evolution of the Prayer Book 
Cranmer bore a leading part. There had been many Primers before Henry VIII 
called on him to prepare translations of certain prayers for the Kin^s Primer oi 
1545, which contained the noble Litany, probably the handiwork, pf Cranmer. In 
the following reign the diversity caused by various Primers was e^j^by the issue 
of the two Prayer Books of Edward VI. in 1549 and 1552. Manji^Sncms of doc- 
trine ahd ritual would have to be considered in a study of the co^^Hnon of these 
two work#; but cm tbe literary side it is only necessary to obsei^MPt they were 
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the ultiiDaie resnlt of process^ of growth and selection similar to those that 
gave as the English Bible, and that the dcftninating mind in the last stages was 
Cranmer's. We turn to the individual writers who took part in these great tasks 
and also produced many theological, devotional, and controversial works that 

. have their place in the history of 

Tht&tfpiU 
brIrur,anD tBojtlbipptli 

btfDerjamcomrbiuotuDsemente intotbuf too;IDe :tt)8t 
tl)eptomrt)ertlfet,mp8t>tre.anDfl»evto6it«>eft.mp8h««ie 
maBebUmdc. ain6romeof«eiBI)anfei0to6icfteta)fretoit^ 

0 ftj>m,bcatOe«cfetoojtirir,afH)ttpbbntol>pin;«tetoeM^ . i* j v* 

loh n.i alCo.'jctusrBpbttmtotftem'.tfpetoeteWptrtiepeftotttbc era to whom the greatest debt 
ljaiwnofpnne,®utnotopefapf,tt)ttr,d)etfojepout Iriuic stands due for the literary\merits 
temapiietft. of the English Bible in its ulti- 

thvrftnnn.andfcptntf x-ufiyAnily ,«'<^<a^4t4>t'ifor^tutnpfG6i.,\f^h.u,Xh. inaiC lOrm aiC 1 

Pui thry that Ho ?/ <’J ‘•%f> ie'ifyt (»nr.’tue tn ihttf finnefnll Ml>it0}0tt*4‘ 
hit lyumgtj tad dijftty rt ofthf 'ntrty of C nr«r/ he heaTJe.tM V, 

The X Cf\ipttr. 

I^CbrtJttfS thf true fhrphtrdt^xni thedart of the fhept.Stwtfr^t. 

Cbrtflt hiih the J'Urli,and u mjtiHt Somtfgye be Jfeai^etb not tbt 
%trHti of me th^t hgl b tbt HeutU, btiauft be teUeth the trutthtke 
le>et tokj t'/‘ jionei toulfe *t bjm^uUhiftegihyn^t bUj^’hmy, 
ohouteto tj^e him. 


English prose. 

WILLIAM TYNDALE {?I484- 
1536). — ^The three men this 


dale, and Cranmer. Wihiam 
Tyndale was bom in Gloucester- 
shire and educated at Oxford. 
He was a disciple of the New 
Learning, and strongly inclined 
towards the refonned doctrines 
then being preached in Gennany. 
His scheme for publishing an 
English translation of the New 
Testament met with so little 
encouragement at home that he 
went over to Hamburg in 1524, 
with the intention of printing 

the hook and getting the copies 

smuggled into this country. 

found the authorities 

tnetbtpfomcfttib^i: toarr, tliefamctjratbccfe abroad no less ddhcult. At 
|i^8robb^«9ut|Kt^atQom^tn&pti^eDo)ic; C ologne, after he had begun to 
i^t&e ftepdinmoltliefttpctoljiiRtiKPri* pri„t, his work was stopped, and 

Paife from Tyndaie’s qiiarto illustrated New- Teatantent, hc fled tO WottnS, CaiTyillg W'lth 

printed by R. Juggre. probably is53* him souic parts already printed. 

He succeeded at lengm m com- 
pleting an octavo and a quarto edition, and sending them to Pmgland. But tlie 
book was condemned by the bishops, and copies' were seized and destroyed, 
Tyndale himself escaping only by flight from the long arm of Wolsey. Later 
on he won A^pproyal of Henry VIII. by his views on Church and State,^bnt 
lost it by li^^Hktunciation of the divorce proceedings. His execution at Vilvorde 
in 1536 was^Hpps modi to the political enmity he had stirred up as to the osten- 
sible charge oPiinesy, 


4 

lidlon tlyt 
Cetortoipe 
sfm Wdfit* 
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Timdale’s English. — ^The rhythm of T5mdale's translations from Scripture may be 
lodged by such a passage as this, from Deuteronomy ; 


Heare, Israel, let these wordes which I commaunde the this dayc stekc fast in tliitte he%te 
and whette them on thy _ ' 

of 550- 


childerne & talkc of 
them as thou sittest in 
thine house / and as 
thou walkest by the way 
/ (& when thou liest 
doune / & when thou 
risest vppe / Sc bynde 
them for a token to 
thine hande / & let them 
be a remembraunce be- 
twene thine eyes / & 
write them on the posies 
9c gates of thine house. 

The style of his contro- 
versial writings is forciblt* 
and trenchant, but rareiv 
attains the same beauty of 
expression. His vigoions 
plea for a rendering of tht* 
Bible into the vernacular 
has often been quoted,, and 
should be compared with 
the views of his opponent, 
Sir Thomas More : 

The sermons which 
thou readisl in the Actes 
of the apostles Sc all that 
the axiostles preached 
were no doute preached 
in the mothei tonge 
Why then mighte they 
not be written in the 
tnother tongc ? As yl 
one of vs preach a good 
sermon, why maye it 
not be written ? Saynt 
bicJiDm also translated 
the bible in- to his mother 
toftge. Why maye not 
we also ? They say» 


I'fe, mUu'' 



^ : '’i 





Zing' 

f fc Ch wAWftf. refif 

AWJ4JC0 tlK )wwm*ar, ; ' 

j# a f ■ ■' 

nt< jit, wif* 

' ' ' ' 

;.'iU4»ii>cBW'ccftpy>tf«rv.2kfiefcMr.«0m«»s^' , 

g4‘!>«h«fMUi>mMrc tocicetoref wdumdnf 
{ , ^ Iic.V 

:^ne<Sr«travW:lc« 

f\x'KM {iwflcaHSheriic : W 

irtfs^fiTifctoe . rh«r nt»f* t*ccai«fnak«iMrf ‘ 
onr fifilftr 

.^vcuvMj^Ausbwbf, f iMMKehiiSenw^ . 


The Ceverdale Bible, nrst eaiiion, tsas* 

(OpeniAg; Toraea 0/ Gcneata LV 


it can not be translated in-to our tonge, it is so 
rude as they are false lyers. For the greke tonge agreeth moare with the 
latyije. And the propirties of the hebrue tonge agreth a thousande tymes 
then with the latyne. The manor «f speakynge is both one* ao that in a thousande places tboit 
neadi^t imt but to iranslate it in-to the eaglish worde for wb!rde,j when thoh musti ^ a tsom* 


;e/* It is not sO . 

then with the 
wltli the engUsh 
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passe in tbe latyne, and yet shalt have moeh worke to transMe it wel-iaveredlyf so that it 
have the same grace and swetne$se» sence and pure vnderstandinge arith it in the latyne, as It 
hath in the hebnie. 

THOMAS CRANMER (1489-1556). -^ranmer's fine work on the Prayer Book ha5bed3 
alluded to already. He became Archbishop of Canterbury in 1533, his convenient 
views on the king's marriage with Catherine of Aragon having won the royal favour. 
In the king's later matrimonial affairs Cranmer showed himself equally pliant. His 
conduct towards the unfortunate Protector Somerset, in tlie next reign,, was not 
distinguished by courage ; and the glory of his martyrdom under Mary wa^ cloude4 

by the weakness of his previous rcca^itations. 
He wrote well in Latin and in English, \ and the 
noble English of his prayers, exhortations, 
and homilies enables those of his owh com- 
position to be singled out with some certainty 
from the devotional books and collections of 
homilies prepared under his authority. The 
English liturgy and the English Bible owe 
more to Cranmer than to any other individual, 
and are his best apologia. 

OTHER DIVINES— Miles Covordale, Bishop 
of Exeter, published a Bible said to be trans- 
lated from the Outcli (or German) and Latin, 
but principally based on the Zurich Bible and 
Tyndale's version of the New' Testament. It 
contained the Apocrypha, and tiie edition of 
1535 was the first comj>lete edition of the Scrij^K 
tures priTited in English. A revisexi edition 
appeared in X539, and is known to history as the 
Great Bible. The edition of I54<\ which contained a preface by the archbishop, 
was known as Cranmer's Bible. This formed one of the main English foundations 
of our Authorized Versioti, Coverdule's finest memririal is the Psalter in the English 
Prayer Book, unsurpassed in its rhythmical beauty. Bishop Latimer (? X481-1555), 
who suffered martyrdom with Jhdlry, was not<d for the vigour and h#mely pictur 
esqueness of his sermqns — On the Card/' On the Ploughers/' etc,— of whicii 
only defective copi(*s have come down to us. Much more voljainmous are the work.^ 
left by .llifi Scots reformer John Knox, comprising sermons, twts, iiidtlding th< 
notorious' "Blast of the Trumpet against the Monstrous Regime of Womm that^^prc' 
voked Eliz.ilxjth's ire, and the posthumous Bhiory of the Reformaiim in Somaml 
The Rerum Sc^^arum Hisioria and other wwks of his compatriot, the ^eat s<;holir 
and reformer George Buchanan, are nearly all in Latin, and hive litHe to 4&.witb 
literary history. 
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ARTISTIC PROSE 

Ti» Beginnings ot Btyte In Prose.— -The efforts to elaborate a prose style having 
intriiiMc charms parallel to tliose of verse continued after Berners ; but a really; 
distinctive form of prose was not evolved tiD the beginning of the Elizabethan 
era.- Euphuism was not any one man’s invention, though it owes its pamb t« 



tjstlnier preaditnE St. Croif. 

{Frfifn # jHciurt Cewy* Harttr ) 


T.3dv’s book. There are alliterative and antithetical turns of speech, and oth« 
anticipations of Lyly’s style, in Latimer, in Ascham, and m the translator who 
were now becoming more than ever industrious. Gosson s Schook of A^e (1579), 
Saintsbury points outj shows “ that he must rather have mastered the Lf a" ^ 
in the mm drcumstances as Lyly, than have borrowed it from at Oxf^._ 

In tS76. two years before Euphues. George Pettie. m his Pme PaUace ofPeme lm 
Pkmure. displayed all the prccioaties of tbe'enj^uisdc dialect, and is acclauned;. 
by one critic ait iKist as the real <aeator of euphuism, Lyly being dmms^ as, a, 
imitator. At aU evMita. Euphm ^ve % most extoya^t and at the sMM : 
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time the most successful form of a decorative style which may seem wearisome 
and absurd to modem readers, but which eventuaUy had a salutary and to-reach-* 
ing effect on the growth of English prose. 

JOHN LYLY {? 1554-1606) .“Lyly's dramatic works do not concern us here. His 
importance at this stage lies in his brilliant experiment of a new prose and a new 
Action. Euphues, or the Anatomy of Wit (1578), with its sequel, Euphnes and his 
England (1580), is often called ** the first English novel ' — a phrase that depends 
upon our definitions. Euphncs was really a new hybrid, and, like othei? hybrids, 
never had any issue. Its serious didactic tone and the peculiarities oi its style 
stand in sharp contrast with the old romances and the Italian novella that\was now 
coming in ; its adoption of a philosophic attitude to contemporary life,\ and its 
grave studies of character, of personal relations, and of the subtleties of ^motion, 
herald the novel of manners. But Eupfmes retained far more of the essential features 
of the '' moral court treatise/* or book of worldly wisdom (such as Guevara*s Libra 
Aureo on which it was closely modelled, and older English works like The Babees* Bake 
(1475), or Elyot*s Gouernonr and Ascham*s Scholemaster), thart it introduced of the 
more artistic ingredients, character and incident. It is not a novel, but a series 
of meditative debates, witli a thread of love-story serving to illustrate the author's 
criticisms of society. It might, indeed, be compared with such miscellanies as 
Addison's Spectator and Johnsoti's Rambler, but that tlie real world makes such a 
faint show. The characters are vague idealisms : the folly of youth, the wisdom 
of eld/' the fickleness of woman," these are the real dramatis persona: of this prose 
morality. We are told tliat tiie scene is Athens, Najdes, or London, but there is 
no more representation of those {daces than when the early stage-manager put up 
his notice signifying wliere the imaginary action was laid. In his Glassc for Europe 
Lyly describes the British Isles in a detached and abstract way, as if he were intro- 
ducing the reader to some fabulous realm in Amadis or Palmerin. 

Euphuism. — The Lylian style aimed at a richness, a variety of ornament, and an 
artificiality of slructure, novel and striking to the reader, and furnishing some 
equivalent for the charms of metrical language. The structure wtvs based on 
antithesis, accented by the rhythm of balanced clauses and by alliteration. Tlie 
diction was enriched by a profusion of metaphor, simile, and other figures, for which 
the beasts, the magic stones, the physical and chemical affinities df a mythical 
science, provided material. Take it where you will, tire vivacity of the style is 
inexhaustible : 

pon Ffirardo one o( the cbiefe gouemours ol the cUic, who althoagb he hsid 4 nortly etew 
jentlewoiner, soiounung in his paJlaice, yet his daughter, heire to his whole reuenewes staynf 'i 
ye l>eautie of tbem ai, who^ modest bashlulnes caused the other to ]to6ke waune for enwie* 

Lilly cheekes dyed with 4 Vennilioa red, made the rest to blush m Shum; Fc^ the hiw 
Ruby stayneth ye coulour of the rest that be In place, or ai the Sunne dimmeth the ttoriie, 
she oatukot be discenied» so this gailoat glrle more faire then fartitnhte, yet more « 
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then laithful, edipsed the ^jeautie of them all, and chatmged their colours. Vnto hir had Philantns 
accesse, who wan hir by right of lone, and should bane wpme hir by right of law, had not Euphoes 
by strannge destenie broken the bones of mariage, and forbidden the banes of Matrimony, 

True it Is Philauttw that bee which toucheth the Nettle tenderly, is soonest stoung : that the 
Flye which playeth with the 6re, is singed in the dame, that he that dalyeth with women is drawne 
to his woe. And as the Adamant draweth the heauie yron, the Haipe the fleete Dolphin, $o^ 

beautie allureth the chast minde to loue, and the wisest Witte to lust. , . . The We watered ^th 
Wine, is soone withered : the blossome in the fattest ground, is quickly blasted : the Goat the 
fatter shoe Is, the lease fertile she is : yea man, the more wittie he is, the lesse happy he b, 

ilR PHILIP SIDNEY (i554’~86). — Philip Sidney, son of the soldier and states* 
man Sir Henry Sidney, impressed his con- 
temporaries and has fascinated the modem 
[world with a personality that seems an 
^embodiment of the idealism, the valour, 
rthe keen intelligence, and the practical ac- 
*complishnient of his age. Educated at 
^Shrewsbury and at Christ ('hurdi, Oxford, 

I where he formed lifelong friend •>liips with 
{Fulke Groville, aft(*rwards I oid Brooke, 
and the poet Edward Dyer, h(* continued 
|the most li]>cral of educations by trav^d on 
the Continent, intercourse vnth tlie leading 
inteihets o£ Europe— -the Huguenot Lan- 
guet, William the Silent, Tintoretto, Paolo 
Veronese --and by the wide reading in 
anc'i(mt and modern authors evident in his 
Apolof^ie for Poeiric. At the English court 
he was both admiied and loved. Elizabeth 
petted Inm, but gave him no important 
office. He was intimate with Spruiser. 
supported the attempts of William Webbe and Gabriel Harvey to naturalize 
classical metres, and took uj) the cudgels in defence of the theatre against the 
attack of Gossun in The Schoole of Abnse. He had been in love with Penelope 
Devereux, the ** Stella of his sonnets, who married Lord Rich, from whom she 
was afterwards divorced to marry her lover, the Earl of Devonshire. Sidney married 
Frances, daughter of Walsingham, but— in poetry at any rate— continued his 
addresses to ** Stella/' The touching episode of his death is too well known for 
repetition. 

Works. — None of Sidney's works was printed in his lifetime. His love 
sonnets first appeared in a surreptitious edition in 159^* under the title of 
A^ophd 0 d Sitlla, and were afterwards reprinted with additions in the Arcedi^ 
Of X598. His poetry, which belongs in spirit to a later tradition than the prose. 
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is treated in a later secticMi.* The Apologte for JPffetfk was written about 158*1^ 
but not published till 1595. The first e<Htion of the Arcadia appeared in 
part of the third and a fourth and fifth bcwk being added in the second editibo 
of 1593- 

Maa ol Letters and Han of Aelion.-— It is impossible to sum up Sidney's charaotey’ 
better than is done by his friend and biographer, Fulke Greville, who says : 

Indeed lie was a true model! of Worth ; a man fit for Conquest, PlantatioOt-^l^efonnatfOiXf 
or what Action soever is greatest, and hardest among men : Withall, such a loverjof Mankii^d 
and Goodnesse, that whatsoever had any real! parts, in him found fiomfort, partiapation^ and 
protection to the uttermost of his power ; like Zephynis be giving life where be ble)^. 

Prose Writings. — Tiie A pologie for Poeirie is the work of a youthful poet, ^d with 
the ardour and imagination of youth has many of its shortcomings. Though he 
was misled bj'^ his classical training into denouncing the mixture of comedy with 
tragedy, and upholding the strictest observance of the unities, he gives us an extra- 
ordinary insight into the creative force and exuberance that made Elizabethan 
poetry. He expounds the accepted doctrine that all literature of an imaginative 
or idealistic nature is comprehended under the head of poetry. 

For Xenophon, win* did imitate so excellently as to give us the porhaiuirc oi a just Empire 
under the name of Cyrus, made therein an absolute heroicall poem. So did Heliodoruft in his 
sugared invention of that picture of love in Theagmes and Canclea. And yet both writ in prose: 
which I speak to show% that it is not riming and versing that maketh a poet, no more than a 
longe gowne niaketb an Advocate. 


Style, — It follow^ that Sidney was at one with Lyly in his theory of ailistic prose. 
But though his style is often as rich as lhat of Euphnes, it is much more conservative 
in structure, and only in the more elaborate and cloying jx^riods of the Arcadm do 
we find any close imitation of the euphuistic artifices which be condeq;ined in the 
Apologie. The classical tradition is obvious in the following : 

Nature never set forth the earth in so rich tapistry, as divers Poets have dpne, neither with 
60 pleasant rivers, fruitful trees, sweet smelling flowers, nor whatsoever els may tnake the too 
much loved earth too lovely. Her world is brasen, the Poets only deliver a golden. Hot let 
those things alone and gw to man, for whom as the other things are, so it seemeth in him her 
uttermost cunning is imployed, and knowc whether shee have brought foorth so true a lovei 
as Theagines, so constant a friende as Pilades, so valiant a man as Orlando, »o right a Ptince 
as Xenophons Cyrus, so excellent a man every way as Virgils Aeneas i neithe^tet this be iest- 
ingly conceived, bemuse the works of the one be essensiall, the other, in imltatkm or Action ; 
for any understanding knoweth the skil of the Artificer standeth In that Idea or fore-ocmcritr 
of <he work, and not in the work it sclfe. . . . Key t her let it be deemed too aaweie a cx>inparis<>i- 
to baUance the highest poynt of mans wit with the efficacle of Nature : but .rather give righi 
heavenly Maker oi that maker ; who having made man to hiS <mm likeiies^ 
beyond and over all the Workes of that second nature ; which in nothing bee aheweth so mud. 
as in Petrie ; when, with the force of a divine breath, be bringeth things forth far sttrpasshh. 

argument to the incredulous Of th|it iMt aeeuried IhQ of sit). 

owjjBCted wit maketh us know what perfvetioii is, and yet tm iaPfitad Itnap^ jSp ifm 
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The Lyly’s Zttphues was in its ah^ytical tendencies and its oltidmi 

of life an anticipation of the modem novel : ^dney’s Arcadia belongs in esaence to 
the Stock of chivaMc romance, blended with the pastoral strain. They have this 
in common, however, that the story, such as it is, with its straggling web of intrigue, 
lis an original invention. But in Euphues the plot is a mere device, a framework 
'for the author’s theorizing about life. In the Arcadia the story is everything. 
Sidney wrote it for the entertainment of his sister, the Countess of Pembroke, while 
he was exiled from the court and living at Wilton House. lie conceived it as a 
poem, imaging a more beautiful world than the actual, la3dng his scene in a remote 
Utopian land which he identifies with the ancient Arcadia. Both action and 
characters body forth ids ideals of chivalrous virtue, heroic energy, and passionate 
■love, and express his longing for a simpler and purer fashion of life than was his 
own lot amidst the ponijis and frivolities of F.lizabcth’s court In many places the 
style is as affecti d as I.yly’s at its worst ; 

In hei (ace so much beauty and favour expressed as, if Helen bad not been known, some 
would rather ha\e judged it the paintci’s e\eici>e to show what he could do than the counter- 
feiting t>f any iiviug pattern ; for no fault the most fault-finding wit could liave found, if it were 
not that to the rest iho bodv the fate was somewhit too little, but that little was such a spark 
of beaut V as was able to mllaiue a woild of loxe ; for eveiytlimg was full of a choice fineness, 
that if we wanted anvihing in majesty it supplied it with mciease in pleasure, and if at tbji 
first It struck not with adimiation, it ravished with delight — Arcadia, Br»ok I. 

Conclusion,- -The style uf Luphues was imitated, and the model set by tho Arcadia 

i copied, by the oilier novelists of the Elizabethan era, as will he shown more in detail 
later. Thus the tendencies ob'-itrved m the prose of Loid Berners can be followed 
for a century or more* and it is not diflicult to trace them even in such a mighty 
prose-nuistiT as Sir 'i'homas Browne, if we follow the track set by that remark- 
able intervening work, Drummond of na\\d:hornd(.*n’s Cypresse Grove, 
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Chapter 3. EARLY TUDOR POETRY 

Tcitel's MisceUany — Sir Thomas Wyatt — ^Tbe Earl of Surrey — ^Nicholas Grimakl**-* 

A Mirror for MagistfaUs — Thomas SackviUe 

TOTTEVS MISCELLANY 

/ 

Ad “ Octaviao ” CollecHon. — The importance of the reign of Henry VIII. in thp history 
of English poetry has for various reasons been insufficiently recognized. The 
momentous events of the reign in the political, religious, and domestic spher^ would 
in any case have absorbed the main interest of posterity. But partly owin^ to the 
national preoccupation with affairs of state, partly to the reluctance of men bf rank 
-to come forward as professed authors, most of the verse written by the co'urtiers 
of the second Tudor sovereign did not find its way into print till a decade after his 
death. In June 1557 a London printer, Richard Tottel, published a volume, Songes 
and Sonettes, mitten by the ^yght honorable Lorie Henry Howard late Earle of Surrey, 
and others. Surrey, who was doubtless singled out for mention on the title-page 
because of his exalted rank, had been dead for more than ten years, and Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, the other chief contributor, for fifteen years. Nicholas Grimald, who ranks, 
next in importance as author of forty poems in Tottel' s Miscellany,^ belonged to S 
younger generation, but he had been active as an academic dramatist, and probably 
as a lyrist, in the later years of Henry \'1II. Thomas, Lord Vaux, two of tvho^ 
poems appear in the Miscellany, had been one of the king’s courtiers, and among 
the “ uncertain ” or anonymous authors included in it there were doubtless others 
of the same group. Thus the Miscellany is (to adopt a convenient designation) 
mainly an " Octavian " collection of song. But as it was published in the year 
before Elizabeth's acce.ssion, and as six editions appeared during her reign, its true 
literary perspcictive has been somewhat obscured. Moreover, recent investigation 
has increasingly shown that the most important S(^ction of the volume is the work 
of Wyatt, who is earliest in date among the chief contributors. 

SIR THOMAS tWYATT 

Life. — Sir Thomas Wyatt, eldest .son of Sir Henry Wyatt, who hel^ high offices 
under the first two Tudor kings, was bom at Allington Castle, Kent, in 1503. Ha 
was educated at the nevyly founded St. John's College, Cambridge, where be took 
his M.A. degree in 1519-20. Soon afterwards he married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Lord Cobham, a Kentish neighbour. Their son, the ill-fated Thomas Wyatt the 
younger, was bom in 1521. But if tradition, su|^rted by some enigmatic refer 

> In tb« second etfitioa, July 31, 1537, thirty of ’poenu wm omitted, end ttdttT*lilBe'«ddi- 

tlonal poems by " tinoert«in nutbmx " w«e iaseited.’ 

1 * 
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einces in Wyatt’s own poetry, is to be trusted, he came for a time under the speD 
I of Anne Boleyn’s beauty and wit. The period of their intimacy was probably about 
‘ 1525, for they are both mentioned as being present at the court Christmas revds 
of that year. In the following March Wyatt accompanied Sir Thomas Cheney on 
|a mission to France, which was the beginning of a long period of diplomatic and 
official sendee abroad. In 1527 he took part in a mission to the Papal States, and 
also visited Venice, Florence, and other Italian towns. From 1528 to 1532 he was 
Marshal of Calais. On his return 
to England he acted as chief ewer i 
at the coronation of Anne Boleyn ; 
in X533 ; when the queen fell in ' 

May 1536, he was imprisoned for a 
short time in the Tower, and after- 
wards sent to Allington Castle to 
" amend his conduct ” under his 
^ father’s eye. The circumstances 
' are obscure, but in any case Wyatt 
did not long remain out of the 
royal favour. In March 1537 he 
was apj>ointed ambassador to 
.Spain, where he spent the greater 
part of the two following years. 

,On bis return to England in May 
1539 was for some months at 
Allington, to which he had suc- 
ceeded on his father’s death during 
his residence abroad. But in 
November he again left England 
as ambassador-extraordinary to the 
Emperor in Flanders. On his re- 
turn in May 1540 he was rewarded 
with gifts of land and houses in London and Kent ; but the fall of Thomas 
Cromwell in July caused a reverse in his fortunes. After a period of retirement 
at Allington, he was arrested on the accusation of Bonner, the Bishop of London, 
and committed to the Tower in January 1541. But the powerful defence that 
he made at his trial in March procured his acquittal, and in April he was again 
sent to Calais on a military mission. Afterwards he sat in Parliament as a kni^t 
of the shire for Kent* In October 1542 he was suddenly sent to Falmouth to 
meet the Spanish ambassador, but he fell ill on the way, and died at Shabome, 
when: he was buried in the abbey. , 



'V * • - . f ' ’V » ■ . . . .>» , 

Sir Tbomas Wyiitt* 

in S, JCtnnngfm M$tseum,) 


' - ■ 


-Wyatt’s career Ibas some remarkable points of , 
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l^at of Chaucer. Both exercised the poetic art in the intervals of a busy olScia] 
life ; both came while on diplomatic missions nijder the infiuaice of the literatures 
of France and Italy; both sat in Parliament as knights of the shire for Krat ; botii 
went through dramatic changes of fortune owing to political events. But it is not 
merely in this external way that Wyatt is related to the greatest of his predecessors. 
His debt to Chaucer has been insufficiently recognized, partly owing to the fathous 
reference by George Puttenham in The Arte of English Poesie (1589) to 

a new company of courtly makers, of whom Sir Thomas Wyat th'elder and Earle of 

Surrey were the two chieftaines, who hauiiig trauailed into Italic, and there tasted the sweete 
and stately measures and stile of the Italian Poesie, as nouices newly crept out of kbe schoc^es 
of Artosfs, and Petrarch^ they greatly pollished our rude and homely manqr of vulgar 

P >esie from that it had bene before, and for that ^use may iustly be sayd the first reformers 
of our English mectre and stile. 

From this passage it would apj>€ar as if the courtly makers '' were solely under 
the dominion of foreign masters, and had broken completely with the earlier tradi- 
tions of English poetry. But Wyatt, who in his first satire takes credit to liimseU 
that he is not one to 

Praise Sir Tiiopas for a noble tale, 

And scorn the story that the Knight told, 

had been an enthusiastic reader of Chaucer in the edition published by Richard 
Pynson in 1526.’ Pynson's volume included poems that are now known to be 
non-Chaucerian, and it presents a rhythmically imperfect text, owing to the frequent 
omission of the syllabic e. But it provided Wyatt with the model for his five- 
foot line, which, in his autograph MSS. rather tlian in the smoother version preferred 
by Tottel, has five stresses but is syllabically irregular, From Chaucer, too, he 
borrowed, in his earlier |X)erns, the Romance accentuation of the final, instead of the 
root syllable, in words like " season " and pleasure,'' which is so marked and dis- 
concerting a feature of his rhyming system ; as well as various peculiarities of 
spelling, grammar, and phraseology. 

Wyatrs Lyrics.~~Nor was it only through Chaucer that Wyatt reached back to tbt 
poetry of mediseval England. It was the fashion in the gay court of Henry VIIL 
for the king himself and his companions to write songs for music, in accepted forrn^^ 
and on traditional themes, often with a chorus or refrain. There is^^nothing moie 
delightful in this kind than Wyatt's lines beginning : 

A Robyn, 

Joly Robyn, 

’ ; ^ Tell me how thy leman doeth* 

And tbou shait know of ixuae, 

V to music by William Cornish, and immortalized on the Bps oltHe 

Fool in IPwelfth Ntghi. Other short flights of song, usually some form of love-coin* 

been cieai* by lOst 4^ K, Fotwell lii ber itiidy of Sir ThoiiUtt WyalCa ptoefia*. 
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[plaint, are in tripping measures of two or three feet. And from such dainty trifles 
I Wyatt, when deeply stirred, can rise to true lyrical poignancy, as in ^ " 

As if an ey« may save or slay, 

And strike more deep than weapon long, 

lor 

My Lute awake I perform the last 
Labour that thou and 1 shall wast. 

tiese two poems and others carry over from popular native poetry the refrain that 
lends each stanza, but they have a fire and intensity that are the notes of a new age. 

Italian Influence: the Sonnet. — Other of Wyatt's lyrics show French influence* 
especially some of his rondeaux, which contain echoes from those of Clement Marot. 
But the French influence cannot always be clearly distinguished from the Italian,, 
and it is not as the disciple of Marot and St. Gelais, but of Petrarch and Serafino, of 
Alamamii and Arelino, that Wyatt opens a new era in English poetry. Chaucer 
had borrowed plots and materials from the Italian masters of narrative verse, but 
it was left for Wyatt, a century and a half later, to be the first to acclimatize the 
sonnet, the epigram, and ierza rima, 

Wyatt's sonnets number thirty-one, twenty of which have been traced to Italian 

[ originals. Seventeen of these are translated or adapted from Petrarch, but Wyatt 
is no slavish follower of his master either in form or sentiment. He adopts (with 
,, ve;ry few exceptions) the Petrarchan rhyming scheme {abba, abba) in the octave, 

^ but in the sestet he generally rhymes cddcee. He thus introduces a final couplet, 
inadmissible in Italian, and substitutes for the " dying fall " of the original sestet 
the clinching " effect of a closing riiyme. In all its variations the Elizabethan 
sonnet clung to the final couplet. Wyatt's innovation held sway till the time of 
Milton, and when he introduced the strict Petrarchan form, the sonnet was about 
to disappear from English poetry for a century and a half. 

In other ways Wyatt showed his independence. With the conceits " and 
love-languors of the Southern sdiool he mingled a more robust and defiant strain, 
and he skilfully adapted Petrarchan lines to his own circumstances. Thus the 
Italian's sonnet cxc, Una Candida cerva," becomes “ Whoso Hst to hunt : I 
know where is an hind," with obvious reference to Anne Boleyn ; and " Rotta h 
I'alta colonna " is turned into " The pillar perished is wherto I lent," a lamentation 
on the fall of Thomas Cromwell. Still more personal are some of the so^etS 
which are apparently quite original, as when he declares that he will not bewail the 
fickleness of his lady : . . . , . 

But Iti it pass and think it is of kind, 

Ttiat often change doth please a wbmaa’a mind ; . , 

or bids lucky lovers do observance to May, while he lies’ in bed remembering the 
haps most unhappy " that have bef^en him in that month. 

lyg rwm Si nma.— But flie ^lUiet asks mcMt« than Wyatt's 
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art could give. He Shows greater mastery over a simpler verse-form, oUam rima 
^bababcc), in which most of his thirty-one epagrams are writtrm. Here he borrows 
chiefly from Serafino, but there is a larger proportion than in the sonnets of original 
verse, as in the epigrams apparently referring to Anne Boleyn (" What word is that 
that changeth not,” and " Some time I fled the fire that me brent ") ; those written 
during his Spanish embassy, including “ Tagus, farewell ” ; the touching invocation 
to " Luckes, my fair falcon," and his lament in prison, “ Sighs are my food : drink 
are my tears,” addressed to Sir Francis Brian. j 

I 

Satires in Terza Rlma. — To Brian Wyatt also dedicated one of his thre^ Satires, 
the other two being addressed to his friend John Poynz. These three poems, each 
approximately about a hundred lines in length, are written in terza rima, the metre | 
used by Luigi Aiamanni in his Satires, one of which Wyatt skilfully adapts to] 
his own circumstances when he was confined in Allington Castle in 153^* He, 
protests to Foynz that he cannot use the courtier's arts of flattery and deceit, and 
that he is thus driven to his country home where, though a clog hangs at his heel, 
he yet is free 

to hunt and to hawk, 

And in foul weather at my book to sit. 


In the second Satire there is the same contrast of city and country in the homely 
fable of the " field " and tovvaish " mouse, probably borrowed from Horace, 
but retold with humorous zest, and witli the moral of contentment with one*s 
lot powerfully driven home. The third Satire, which is again Horalian in origin, 
is a dialogue between Wyatt and Brian, in which the former gives his friend 
cynical instructions how to bring in as fast as thou dost spend,*' and assures 
him that an honest name " is synonymous with ** honest poverty.” 

The Penitential Psalms, — The moral fervour of tiie Satires turns to the pleading 
of a contrite heart in the PeriitentiiU Psalms, Pietro Arctino had paraphrased 
these seven Psalms in Italian prose, with a series of ” Prologues ” to link them 
together. Wyatt put the Prologues into oUava rima and the Psiilms into ierza 
rima, stripping away much of Aretino's embroidery of Catholic doctrine and natural 
description, and thus reverting more closely to the austere solemnity of the original. 
Metrical versions of the Psalms were popular at the time throughout Wettem Europe : 
thus alone among Wyatt's writings the Penitential Psalms were separately pub 
lished by Thomas Raynald and John Harrington in 1549, ^ ** pleasant and 
profettable to th^ps>dly reader,” 

The words certain aptness to all Wyatt's verse. He is throughout the 

man of ah 8 the moralist rather than the artist and sworn servant of the Muse, 
prests were mainly not insular but European, he brought Englisis 
poetiyi^j^ ii^^e great tradition that descends from Greece to Rome« todAfaence 

Spain. The man who first taught the aonii^t, eftetut 
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nd terzm nma to Ksp4n English accents, and who yet did not lose touch with nativif, 
tiedfeval minstrelsy and stood strongly rooted in the Kentish soil of his birth, 
aay well claim to rank, whatever his technical limitations, as the most significant 
“ure in English poetry between Chaucer and Spenser. 

HENRY HOWARD> EARL. OF SURREY ; 

yf«. — The fine elegy in which the Earl of Surrey mourns Wyatt's death links the 
|der and the younger poet, as Collins two centuries later is similarly linked with 
lomson. Henry Howard, eldest son of Lord Thomas Howard, was bom kbout 
J16, and became, by courtesy, Earl of Surrey in 1524, when his father succeeded 

the dukedom of Norfolk. His ‘"childish 
fears/* as he himself tells, were spent at 
jindsor ^‘with a king’s son," the Duke of 
Ipchmond, a natural son of Henry VIIL, 

10 became his brother-in-law. His own 
laiTiage took place, when he was about six- 
teen, to Lady Frances Vere, and the two 
K)cms, “ O Happy Doves I that may em- 
fbrace," and " Ciood Ladies t ye that have 
j-^our pleasures in exile," seem to have been 
written by him to express her grief when he 
went overseas. But some of his own sonnets, 
and an episode in Na,sli’s The Unfortunate 
Traveller, have linked his name with that of 
I" Geraldine," Lady Elizabeth FitzGerald, a 
daughter of the Earl of Kildare, and a member 
of the household of Princess Mary, As Surrey 
met her when she was about nine years old, 
and as at fifteen slie married Sir Anthony Browne, his love-verses to her seem to 
; have been written merely according to a poetic formula. If tradition thus 
tassodate^ Surrey, like Wyatt, with a mistress of noble Irish blood, the two 
: poets were also akin in their careers and fortunes. Surrey was in turn courtier, 
soldier, envoy abroad, and prisoner in the Fleet on various charges. In 1543 
and X544 he won military honour at the sieges of Landrecies and Boulogne, but 
on fals return he was arrested, imprisoned at Windsor, and finally executed on a 
charge of treason on January 19, 1547. 

tantf ii « -The tragic and untimely fate of one so highly born, 

dowered with the courtier's, soldier’^s, scholar's eye, tongue, sword/' made Suitey 
the Jferceilm ^ of his time, and secured him, in comparison with Wyatt, rAthar 
naor^ ttwa h«t ipe of contemporajy fame. As a fyiist be si^asses Wya^ te ^ 
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feeling for natural beauty and in his instinct for ^ei^ious rhjg&tn. 
are illustrated in the opening lines of the first sonnet in Tottd : 

The soote season, that bud and bloom forth brlngii 
With green hath clad the hill, and eke the vale* 

The nightingale, with feathers new, she sings» 

The turtle to her make hath told her tale $ 

in the earlier sections of the poem beginning : 

The sun when he hath spread bis rays, 

And showed his face ten thousand ways ; 

and, after another fashion, in the charming pastoral ballad, ** Phillida iij[as a fai^ 
maid," ascribed to Surrey in England’s Helicon. I ' i 

But Nature, in the renewal of her spring beauty, is with Surrey a fo^ 
hopeless lover’s withered heart, and his sweetest utterance is a long-drai^n sigh! 
Though his direct borrowings from the Italian are much fewer than Wyatt’s, he if 
far more deeply infected by the lachrymose sentimentality of the Petrarchan school. 

Sumy’s “ Ei^Ush ” Sonnet. — But in technique Surrey broke away from the Italiaij 
models. Wyatt, though he introduced a closing couplet, had otherwise preserved 
the Petrarchan form of the sonnet. Surrey sul>stituted three alternately rhyminj^ 
quatrains followed by a couplet. He thus sacrificed the structural balance ahd deli- 
cately interwoven rhyme-scheme of the original model. Tlie new quatorzain ha*i 
a stateliness and mobility of its own, but it scarcely deserved so miraculous a piec 
of good fortune as to become transfigured lor all time in Shakespeare's hands. 

Ponlter's Measure. — No such happy fate awaited another of Surrey's favourib 
measures, the couplet consisting of an Alexandrine or twelve-syllabled line followed 
by a “ fourteener.” It was dubbed " Poulter’s measure," from the custom oi 
poulterers giving twelve for one dozen and fourteen for another. Used occasionalh 
by Wyatt, and popularized by Surrey in a number of lyrics ?i.nd in Paraphrases 
from the Psalms and Ecclesiastes, this lumbering metre so hit the taste of tlte time 
that Gascoigne, writing in 1575, could speak of it as " the commonest Sort of verse 
which we use nowadays.” 

Blank-verse Transtation of Virgil— In nearly all his metrical expeilmentS SutTrv 
had cultivated economy of rhymes, and he was perhaps scarcely consdou^ hans* if 
that he was taking a revolutionary step when he abandoned rhyme i” 

to version of Boola II. and IV. of the JEneid. Unrbyraed metres were, <A com 
indigeno^,in English poetry, but they were based on accent and aUittamtlon. The 
d ec^^ l^ unrhymed and (save for ornament) unallitcrated line was, therefore, 
a ijilt^ofou^y significant novelty than the sonnet or term rime,. ' 

Jotm I)^, who (as has been recently shown)’ publidied Sairey's translation d 
Wffleook'i artlch* iii MOmt lmt»m IMmo, Vd*. XIV. B.. asd XV. «, 
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Book rV. about Ibe jsnd of 1554, spoak of it as " drawn into a ktrange metru." On 
June 21, 1557, about a fortnight after the appearance of 'Miscellany, Tottd 
jssued the Earl's versions of both Books 11 . and IV. Surrey was pa-obably infln^nrWl 
by Italian trandations into versi sciolti ; Book IV. of the JSneid had appeared in 
Hus form in 1534, Book II. in 1539. and the first six Books in 1541. But his know- 
^gfe of these is conjectural, and he may, without any suggestion from them, have 
ought in an unrhymed metre to reproduce the effect of the classical hexameter, 
IBiough he did not hesitate to borrow apt phrases and epithets from Gawain Douglas's 
earlier rhsnned version. In any case, his translation has an individual stamp, and 
is of remarkable quality. Surrey’s inborn rhythmical instinct, which was his chief 
poetic gift, and his sensibility to suffering, fitted him to be an interpreter of Virgil, 
and the woe of forsaken Dido was a theme after his own heart : 

Her comely breast thrice and four times she smote 
With her own hand, and tore her golden tress. 

** O Jove/* quoth she, shall he then thus depart, 

A stranger thus ! and .scorn our kingdom so ? 

Shall not mv men do on their armour prest, 

And eke puisue them thioughout all the town ? 

Out of the road soon shall the vessel warp. 

Haste on ! cast flame, set sail, and wield your oars ! 

lExperimcnt there is here, but no fumbling. The “strange metre’’ in its swaddling* 
iclolhes may he greeted as worthy of the august destinies to whiih i1 was born. 

NICHOLAS GRIMALD 

Blank'TerM wnil other Poems.— It is curious that in the Mtscdlany itself there are 
two short bl.ink-V( rse translations by another hand, that of Nichohs Grimald, 
who (as has been already inentioied) rontribnti'd forty poems to the first edition. 
Grimald was bom in Huniingdonsliire in 1519, was educated at Cambridge, and 
tluuirc migrated to Oxford, where he distingui-^lu d himself as an academic dramatist. 
He afterwards became chaplain to Bishop Ridlev. for whom he translated some 
controversial theological works He w.is imj'iisomd for a time under Mary, but 
was released, apparently after a recantation, and lived till 1562. 

Grimald, while at Oxford, paraphrased m 1548 Virgil’s Georgies into Latin prose. 
He had, therefore, special reason to be interested in Surrey’s rendering of the Mneid, 
and it would be worth knowing if he had read Book IV, in the 1554 edition before 
he made the two attempts in blank verse mentioned above, which together ^ 
to about 200 lines. Tliey are both from recondite Latin sources ; one is a version 
of an episode in the Alexandreis, a 12th century epic by Philippe Gaultier, and 
the other of a fragment on the death of Cicero in the Juvenilia of Theodore Be*a. 
GrimakJ’s Wank verse lacks the sweetness of Surrey's, and the constant allitera- 
^on becomes nionotonous. but the skilful xise at times of the run-on line is the 
heraM of greatest Uiings to come in greater hands. 


4 
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Grimald's other poems are chiefly in rhymed conplets^i' either in decasyllahles, 
poulter's measure or ** fourteeners/* Of these the most successful are his elegies, 
which unite dignify and warmth of feeling, especially in the lines upon his school 
friend "W. Chambers, and in the ** funeral song upon his mother, with its cry of 
pain, ** My love, my life, of joy my jewel is gone/' 


A MIRROR FOR MAGISTRATES 


Editions and Contents. — ^According to his own account, Thomas Churchyajrd was 
one of the ** uncertain authors ** in TotteFs volume. It is unfortunate ijhat we 
cannot identify his contribution, for his is the only name known to us that links 
the Miscellany with A Mirror for Magistraies. The plunge from one to th^ other 
is disconcerting. From the atmosphere of Continental humanism, the metrical 
experiments and individual utterances that mark a new poetic orientation, We go 
back to a sombre medisevalism, where Lydgate calls the tune which is chanted in 
wearisome iteration by some dozen voices on the trite theme of the instability of 
worldly fortune. Had the Mirror appeared originally in 1559. the date of the first^ 
extant edition, it would seem a paradoxical sequel to the Miscellany, But a state- 
ment of the editor, William Baldwin, shows (in conjunction with other evidence)] 
that a folio was printed in 1554, containing Lydgate's Falls of Princes, and parj 
of the Mirror which was planned as a supplement to it. But the Mirror in thif 
form was prohibited by the Lord Chancellor, and only copies of the title-page anq 
of a single leaf have been preserved. It is probable, however, that the suppressec^ 
edition contained all, or nearly all, the contents of the quarto of 1559, and that 
Part IL, though not published till 1563, had been chiefly written before Elizabeth's 
accession. 

The Mirror begins “ where Lydgate left," and thus includes the lamentations 
of nearly thirty personages who had once been of high estate in England between 
the reigns of Richard IL and Ricliard III. Tliey use Lydgate’s seven-lined " rhyme- 
royal " stanza for the utterance of their woes, and the various " tragedies " are 
connected by interesting prose links, which in some cases give us the names of their 
authors. Among them, in addition to Baldwin, are George Ferrers, Thomas Church- 
yard, and Thomas Sackville. Churchyard's contribution, Shore's Wife," owing 
no doubt in part to the notoriety of its theme, won the greatest favour at the time. 
Churchyard showed skill in making a sympathetic figure of the frail Imt v am- 
hearted royal paramour, who had used her power to benefit the needy, and who 
was deserted by all in the day of her downfall.^ 


i The only other woman included in the Mirror, in its onginal plan, was Eleanor Cobham, wife of 
Duke Humphrey of Gloucester. Their tragedies had been written by Ferrers before 1559, but for 
tome unknown reasw they were not published till 1578, in the sixth quarto. Meanwhile, in 1574, John 
Higgins had writhih the falls of a number of legendary British prlncei,*^ which was issued as tU 
Fifsi Pari of /nr Ma$i$traUs, Further additiopi by Higgius and other editors waw made at 
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THOMAS SACKVILLE 

Tlw Induction. — But it is the two poems by Thomas Sackville (1536-1608) that 
liave justified to posterity Sidney's verdict on A Mirror for Magistrates as “ meetly 
!fumished of beautiful parts.” Baldwin relates that after the first edition had been 
suppressed, Sackville, who had apparently already written The Complaint of Henry 
luke of Buckingham, " purposed to have gotten at my handes all the tragedies 
fthat were before the duke of Buckingham’s, which hee would have preserved in 
one volume. And from that time backward, even to the time of William the Con- 
querour, he determined to continue and perfect all the story him selfe, in such order 
as Lydgate (following Bochas) had already used.” Sackville did not carry out Ifls 
design, but fortunately in anticipation of it he wrote the seventy-nine stanzas in 
rhylhe-royal which were to serve as Induction or Prologue. The poet, walking 
abroad in a winter night, meets Sorrow, who guides him quaking to the under- 
world. Here, ” within the porch and jaws of hell,” he first beholds Revenge, Old 
Age, Death, War, and other grisly shapes. Then they are ferried by Charon across 
Acheron, and come 

to the horror and the bell, 

The large great kingdarns, and the dreadful reign 
Of Pluto in his throne where he did dwell, 

The wide waste places, and the hugy plain. 

Here, among a thousand sorts of sorrows/' are " princes of renown . . . now 
laid full low/' and from the throng first stalks forth the Duke of Buckingham to 
tell his doleful talc. In the Complaint the historical material proves somewhat 
intractable ; but the reflective passages, and those in which Sackville illustrates 
his theme from classical examples, Alexander, Dionysius, and the rest, are finely 
wrought. Nor is there anything in the Induction to surpass the three beautiful 
stanzas beginning ; 

Midnight was come, and every vital thing 
With sweet sound sleep their weary limbs did rest. 

The exquisite peace of a wholly tranquil world passes into the very rhythm of 
the verse. 

SackvIUe’i Portion as a Poet. — In his own province Sackville is worthy of aU the 
praise that has been showered on him. He has vision, dignity,, the true craftsman’s 
instinct for modelling his figures, and, above all, an astonishing mastery of his well- 
wom instrument, the rhyme-ro)ral stanza, which in the hands of his colleagues pro- 
duced little better than “ lean and flashy songs." Dante himself need not tEsdam 
to salute this grave young singer from a northern land who followed in his steps to 
the Inferno, For it is as a poetic descendant of Dante and Chaucer, bom out of . 
due time, tha Sackville of A Mirror for Magisirutes ^ould take rank, even if, 
loa the bliiiak of the last two acts of GorbaiujB he pcants way to; SCy^;, 
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Marlowe, and Shakespeare. Thereafter, as Lord Bucl^urst, and later Ead 
Dors^, as ambassador, privy councillor, and statesman, he was daimed by du 
cotui and state affairs till his death in t6o8. Spenser in 1590 might weQ lament 
the dlence of his " learned Muse.” ' What we have lost thereby none can td 
But as it is, Sackville is not in the direct line of poetic succession. Spensffl:’s\ 
medievalism, wherein he touches the writer of the Induction, is mainly on the 
surface, a matter of language and machinery; «sentially he belongs to the 
Renaissance, and brings to fulfilment all that was heralded in the new orientatiwi 
under Henry VIII. 
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Chapter 4. EDMUND SPENSER 

B«A«r Ufa.— -Most of our information about the life of Edmund Spenser k 
deriv^ from his own writings. A reference in Sonnet lx. of his Amoretii, written 
in iJi^, indicates that he was born forty-one years previously, i.e. in 1552. He 
was % Londoner by birth though not by descent. In Ids Prothalamion he speaks of 

niery London, my most kyndly nurse, 

That to me gave this lifes first native sourse, 

Though from another place I take my name, 

An house of auncient fame. 


This *' house ’’ was that of the Spencers of Althorp, Northampton. Its head was 
Sir John Spencer, to three of whose daughters 
Spenser, as a kinsman, dedicated poems. | 

His own branch of the family was connected 1 
with North-east Lancashire; but his father, j 
John Spenser, had settled in London, pro- 
bably in East Smifhfteld, near the Tower. 

His mother's Christian name was Elizabeth, 
and there wore three children of the marriage. 

Edniiimd, with a younger brother, was 
sent to the newly founded Merchant Taylors’ 

School, of whidl ^Richard Mulcaster was 
headmaster. |Ibre he was grounded in the 
" tonguei," ^irwk, Latin, and French, and 
may haye ffficen part in the dramatic per- 
formances which were a feature of Mul- 
caster’s, educational S3^tera. In 1569 

Sjienser proceeded as a sizar to Pembroke 
HalLjin 'pbridge. He took his B.A. in ^dmuiid SfMiitftr* 

his M.A. in 1576. The most 

pow^pcu'nfluence on 1 dm at Cambridge was Gabriel Harvey, a Fellow of Pem- 
broke, and a noted humanist. In spite of Harvey’s strain of pedantry and his 
aggressive Puritanism, his wide culture and enthusiasm for letters were an in- 


spiration to his younger fellow-collegian. 

On leaving Cambridge Spenser paid a viat to " the North Country," doubtless 
the Lancashire district, with which he had family ties. Here he fell in love with 
a maiden whose name he disguises under the anagram of " Rosalinde." She 
a^ipreciated Ike inteUectual gifts of her "Segnior Pegaso," but gsite her heart ? 

' w < " ' 
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to a rival, and The Shepheardes Calends contains the poetic record of Spenser's 
hapless suit. 

In or about 1578 he returned, on Harvey's pressure, to the South, and it was 
probably through his friend's introduction that the young Cambridge student became 
attached to the train of the Earl of Leicester and his nephew, Sir Philip Sidney. 
In a letter to Harvey, dated from Leicester House in the Strand on October 15, 
X579, alludes to his ** late beeing with hit Maiestie," and to his familiar relations 
" with the twoo worthy Gentlemen, Master Sidney and Master Dyer/* Under 
such powerful patronage he expected advancement at court, but by some indis- 
cretion, perhaps personal and political allusions in the satire which a ddzen years 
afterwards was printed as Mother Hubberds Tale in the volume of Com'^ints, he 
seems to have offended the powerful minister, Burghley. \ 

Spenser in Ireland. — Hence when preferment came, in the summer of ijsSo, it 
was in the " questionable shape " of the private secretaryship to Lord Grey of 
Wilton, the newly appointed Lord-Deputy of Ireland. Thus by a singular whim 
of fortune Spenser, a son of London, with Lancastrian blood in his veins, became 
the first of the memorable line of Anglo-Irish poets and playwrights that stretches 
from him through Congreve, Sheridan, and M(X)re to W. B. Yeats and Bernard 
Shaw. But it is part of the age-long ironic tragedy of the relations between the two 
islands that Ireland was to Spenser merely a " salvage soil," peopled by barbarous 
aliens. The poet who was drawing inspiration from the high histories of Ulysses 
and iEneas, Arthur and Orlando, should have found delight in the heroic tales of 
Ciichulinn and the Red Branch. The brilliant metrist might have explored with 
a craftsman's interest the complicated rhyme-systems of Gaelic verse. But 't)etweeii 
Spenser and all this stood (he barrier of an unknown tongue, End the no less fatal 
barrier of religious and political prejudice. Spenser was a convinced partisan, 
and later, in his prose View of the Present State of Ireland, an eloqu^t defender, 
of Lord Grey's sternly repressive policy, wdiich after two years led to his recall, 
The secretary did not follow his master. By his appointment in 158X as clerk of 
Decrees and Recognizances of the Dublin Court of Chancery he had !>ecome a per- 
manent public servant of the Irish Government. Grants of land and houses ou 
lease in the counties of Wexford and Kildare and in Dublin followed, and i "^589 
Spenser was chosen to succeed Ludovic Bryskett as derk of the council of M 'fer, 
Ibe council was planting the southern province with English settlers, alid Sp peer's 
share of the spoil was the manor and castle of Kilcolman; an estate of about 3,000 
acres, in county Cork, which was henceforth to be the poet's home. 

allusions, under the fanciful names of Mole " and " Mulla," to the neigh- 
bo^hg hills and river, show that Spemser had an appreciative eye for the soft beauty 
^ of Munster scenery. But he was now doubly an exile. DubUn might not be London, 
was at my rate a centre where he could meet kindred spirits, as at that ^ther- 
at cottage immortalised by the host in his pmauf$0 ef C 4 M 
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whore Spenser, declined a request to discourse on the benefits of moral i^oaophy, 
because he had already undertaken a work tending to the same effect, “which is in 
herokd verse under the title of a Faerie Queem," At Kilcolman Spenser, a lonely , 
“ undertaker “ amidst a hostile population, must have been thrown chiefly on his 
own society. Here, in the autumn of 1589, another undertaker, Sir Walter Ralei^, 
temporarily " out of suits with fortune ” at court, found him banished “ into that . 
waste where I was quite forgot." Posterity has curiously varied debts to Sir Walter, 
and not least for his swift recognition of Spenser’s noble poetic achievement in the 
earlier books of The Faerie Queene, and his insistence that the poet should return 
with him to London bearing his precious manuscript. Early in rsgo it was pub- 
Ushed by William Ponsonby, with a dedication to the queen, and a series of com- 
mendatory sonnets to illustrious patrons. The success of the poem was immediate 
and resounding ; but again Spenser was disappointed of his hopes of preferment 
at court, though he was awarded a pension of fifty pounds a year. 

hatw Ufe. — He returned to KUcolman, probably in the latter part of 1591, 
disillusioned but not permanently embittered, to find consolation in the practice 
of his art, and later in the wooing of Elizabeth Boyle, which, after more than a 
twelvemonth of fluctuating hopes and fears, was crowned by his marriage on June 
ri, 1594. In the same year he resigned his clerkship to the council of Munster, 
and thus, freed from officiid duties, he was able in 1595 to pay another and longer 
visit to London. Early in 1596 the “ Second Part of The Faerie Queene " (Books 
IV.-VI ) was published by Ponsonby, with a re-issue of Books I.-III. ; and some 
minor poems followed in the same year. In one of these, the ProihalamUm, he , 
inserts a panegyric on the Earl of Essex, “ great Englands glory and the worlds 
wide wonder," fresh from his triumph at Cadiz. But Essex could do no more for 
Spenser’s advancement at court than Leicester or Raleigh, and once again the 
poet, after a “ long fruitlcsse stay,’’ went back to Kilcolman, probably in 1597. 

As before, he had consolations — the company of his " countrey lasse ” and their 
children, the leisure to continue his half-finished masterpiece, and the prospect 
of becoming Sheriff of Cork, for which office he was recommended by the queen in 
September 1598. But in October Munster rose in rebellion ; Kilcolman was burnt 
to the ground, and Spenser with his family had to flee to Cork. Thence he set forth 
for London in December, with dispatches for the President of Munster and a paper 
setting forth his own views on the situation. Shaken doubtless in health by the 
harsh experiences through which he had just gone, he died suddenly on January 
16, 1599. As with so many of the great Elizabethans, his life ended tragically, 
but not in such abject want as tradition would have us believe. He was 
through the generosity of Essex, in the most fitting of resting-places, near, bht; 
master Chaucer in Westminster Abbey. 

&taat M Wwto.— The following works of Sjrfteer were published in hb 
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lifetfane : The Shepheardes Calender (ts^g) ; The Faerie Qveme, Books 1 ,- 111 ; (1590) ; 
Complaints, cof^aining sundrie small Poemes of the Worlds Vmitie (isgi) ; Dapmida, 
an Megie (1591); Astrophel, a Pastorall Elegie {1595) ; Amoretti and EpUl^amion 
(1595) ; The Faerie Queene, Books IV.-VL, with a re-issue of Books {1596) ; 

Fowre Hymnes {1596) ; Prothalamion (1596). 

After his death, the fragment of Book VII. of The Faerie Queene appeared in the 
folio edition of the poem, 1609 ; the prose View of the Present State of Ireland, 
entered on the Stationers* Register in 1598, was not printed till 1633. 

Other early works are mentioned by E, K." in his epistle Prefixed to 
The Shepheardes Calender, or in the correspondence betwe^ Harvey aj^d Spenser 
in 1579-80. They include " his Dreames, his Legendes, his Court of Cupide,** the 
Dying Pelicane, Epithalamion Thamesis, Stemmata DuHeiana (in Latin), md nine 
English Commedies.'* Some of these may have furnished materials for ^penser*s 
extant writings, but the comedies at any rate have left no trace, though^, Harvey 
rated them *‘for the finenesse of plausible Elocution or the rarenesse of Poetical 
Invention" nearer to Ariosto*s comedies than The Faerie Queene to the Orlando 
Furioso, It is a tantalizing loss, but on the whole we are fortunate in having 
so large a proportion of Spenser's work. For it was evidently his inclination, 
strengthened by his Irish exile, to delay sending his manuscripts to the press. 

Delay in the Publication of Ms Poems. — Between 1579 and 1590 no poem by him 
found its way into print, though as early as 1580 part of The Faerie Queene was sub- 
mitted to Harvey for his judgment, and " some parcels " of it had been seen by 
members of the company at Bryskett s cottage. Had not Raleigh intervened, it 
might have been lost to the world. Such has been the fate of a number of poems 
and translations, chiefly of a religious nature, mentioned by Ponsonby when, en- 
couraged by the success of The Faerie Queene, he published the volume of Complaints 
in 1591, This volume inchided work ranging over a number of years. The Visions 
of Bellay and the Visions of Petrarch were revised translations which had appeared 
anonymously in 1569 in a volume edited by a Flemish refugee. Van der Noodt 
The Ruines of Rome, also translated from Du Bellay, and The Visions of the Worldis 
Vanitie, pitched in a like key, show the same early influence. Mother Hubberds tale 
is described by Spenser himself as " long sithens composed in the raw conedpt of 
my youth," and Virgils Gnat as " long since dedicated " to Lord |.eicester. On 
the other hand, he states that the panegyric on Sidney in The Ruines of Timo was 
composed sithens my late cumming into England," but the poem probably induded 
older material, as in the Pageants at the dose. And The Teares of the Muses, ikmmt- 
ing the total decay of the Arts, must date from a period consideraMy before the 
visit to Lond^ when he met the poets and dramatists eulogized m CoHn Chuh 
Come Stmie This work, though dedicated to Baldj^ on ay# 

X59X, i Again, in dedicating, cm December. IS^ hi* 

F<mre the Countei^ of Cumberland and Warwick, be dfedaras that the 
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two of *' earthly or patriraU love and beautie *' were composed " in the greener times 
af my youth," and that " many copies thereof were fonnerly scattered abroad.’’’ 

It results from all this that while we can survey Spenser’s poetic achievement 
as a whole and estimate his place in Elizabethan literature, it is peculiarly diffiCTilt 
to trace stages in his development, or to identify many of his personal and political | : 
allusions. Thus of late even his AnwreUi, supposed to contain an idealized record 
of his wooing of Elizabeth Boyle, has been ingeniously reinterpreted as in the main ^ 
a courtly form of sonneteering to his favourite kinswoman. Lady Carey. There, 
were things that Spenser, on public or private grounds, thought well to leave in a 
half-light, and he seems also, like Swift and Scott, to have liked mystification for 
its own sake. 

“The Shepheardes Calender." — ^Thus it was with elaborate artifice that The 
Shepheardes Calender was presented to the world in 1579. The author, veiling 
himself under the modest title of " Immeritd," stepped aside in favour of “ E. K." 
(almost certainly his Pembroke contemporary, Edward Kirke), who introduced the 
poem in a long epistle to Harvey, and added to each of its twelve " .®glogues ’ 
glosses which are silent or enigmatic on the points that really matter. A work of 
less genius than The Shepheardes Calender would have foundered under this dead- 
weight. But E. K.’s equivocal offices could not hide the fact that a “ new poet ’’ 
had arisen who could look " before and after,’’ who could take traditional forms and 
motives, and give them fresh, radiant life. Into a framework of " twelve eclogues 
proportionable to the twelve months," suggested by the rustic almanacs used by 
the herdsmen of his own day, he loosely fitted themes rifled from the pastoral poetry 
of Greece and Rome, of Italy and France. From Theocritus comes the device of 
the singing match in the August eclogue ; from Bion the myth of Cupid, in March ; 
from Virgil, the panegyric, in April ; from Mantuan the handling in pastoral dis- 
guise of religious controversy, in May, July, and September ; from CMment Marot 
the dirge, in November, and the retrospect over the vanished out-of-door joys of 
spring and summer, in December. But all take a new colour and glow under 
Spenser's hand. And to add poignancy to the most consecrated of pastoral lays, 
the- plaint of the love-lorn swain, there was the rankling wound in his own heart. 

" Ah, God, that love should brede both joy and payne 1 " cries Colin in January, , 
:and his anguish swells to full pitch in June and December, and sobs in undertone in 
April and August. 

•Neither this romance nor the rustic framework gives unity to the poem. To 
^borrow a phrase from E. K., it is a " gallimaufray or hodgepodge," where the jHora 
lavA favm of Sicily mingle with those of Kent, and a Cuddie and Diggon Dayie rub 
j shoulders with a Colin and Thenot. The language likewise is " comjppunded of ^ 
Imany simples ” — the standard Engli^ of the period, antiquated words and forms ; 
[borrowed from Middle English writers. North ^untry and other dialect jffirases,'! 
(and nrologisms of Spenser’s own invention. And' the versification ranges from the 
turn ' ■ 4 «. 
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accentual measure 'vHth four beats to ballad metre, and bDom. five-foot stanzas of 


varied arrangement to the novel strophes of the song on " Eliza ” in April and the 
dirge on " Dido ” in November. Here the English lyric flowers into strange, exotic 
beauty ; while in the noble October eclogue, where the war-trump of Tkc Faerie 
Queme is heard from afeir among the pipes of Arcady, the Chaucerian decasyllable. 
comes again triumphantly into its own. It is as a metrist that the Spenser of the 


rYHEFAER-IE; 

QVEENE. 


Calender is most akin to the " Tityrus *’ who 
(as he declares with patriotic economy of 
truth) "taught me homely, as I ran. to 
make.” 


Tyif^oft.dtntor»elm 

Xlf. vcflucs. 



other Shorter Poems.— It is in Mothe\ Hub- 
berds Tale that we see far more dearly 
Spenser’s discipleship to Chaucer. Hei\ here 
turns the old " beast-fable " of the Ape and 
the Fox to the purposes of political and 
social satire. Whatever exactly the political 
intent may have been, there is no mistaking 
the pungency and realism of the social 
sketches. The ape, masquerading as a 
wounded soldier, " with an old Scotch cap ” 
on his head, and breeches " made after the 
new cut " ; the simple husbandman who 
engages him as shepherd ; the ignorant, lazy, 
“ formall priest ” ; the posturing " magnifico ” 


who is the counterfeit of the ‘ ' brave courtier ' ' 
. — all might have ridden to Canterbury, 

nine oi V j ohIo . though "the brave courtier” himself is a 

* higlily idealized type than the parfit, 

TiM*.p.re of -Tbo Faerie Queeal' gentle knight. The bare forthright diction 

and the strong, rapid swing of the deca- 
syllabic couplet have the Chaucerian stamp. 

It is simplicity of another kind that marks Colin Clouts Come Home Againe. As 
Professor de Selincourt has said, " It is the triumph of the familiar style in which 
so few writers have excelled. To write thus is only possible to one who ii#artist and 
gentleman.” This is particularly true of the passages that tell of his meeting and 


journey with Raleigh, and of the mingled glories and scandals of the court. But 
at the close his voice takes a higher range when, as priest of the God of Love, he 
rapturou^y expounds *' the m 5 fsterie of his might.” It is the same doctrine that 


fe set forth with yet more impassioned ardour in the first two Hymnes. Their sublime 
interpretation of ^ve and Beauty needed no palinode, l^atonic Idealiw 

does jwrt confiicl; with, but components, the Christian mystic^ 0 ^ two later 
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I Hymim. And boA are blended with the ihore' earthly glow of a bridegtoom's 
ecstasy in the magnificent Epithalamion on the poet's marriage, in which Spenser's 
lyric art reaches consummate mastery. 

“The Feerie Qaeene." — Probably to Spenser himself pastoral and satire; elegy 
and ode seei^ed merely “ swallow-flights of song ” compared with the heroical poem 
upon whic^^e laboured so long yet left only half finished. The Faerie Queene 
differs fronj|^s other works in being professedly didactic ; its purpose is “ to fa^ion 
a gentlema^or noble person in vertuous and gentle discipline.” Yet even here the 
theme is " clowdily enwrapped in allegorical devises,” though the disguise is now 
not that of pastoraiism or of the fable, but of historical fiction. Prince Arthur (who 
was no merely legendary figure to Spenser) embodies “ Magnificence,” in which are 
contained the twelve so-called Aristotelian moral virtues. Of each of these a knight 
is designed as patron, while Arthur himself seeks union with his perfect counterpart, ** 
the Faerie Queene, who represents “ Glory ” in its highest form. Spenser's genius 
was weakest on the constructive side, and would probably in any event have fallen 
short of the wiginal epic design. But the piecemeal way in which the poem was 
written and l^lished was fatal to unity or balance. 

In Books ^and II. the Red Cross Knight, or Holiness, and Sir Guyon, or Tem- 
perance, sustain their parts consistently enough, and Arthur, an epic “ god from the 
machine,” succours them at need. But in Book III. Britomart, the Maiden Knight 
of Chastity, has to divide the honours with Florimell and Belphoebe, who typify other 
aspects of the same virtue ; while in Book IV. the titular representatives of Friend- 
ship, Cambell and Triamond, play minor parts. In Book V. Artegall, the Knight 
of Justice, fesumes the rdle of protagonist, but in Book VI. Calidore, the “ patron ” 
of Courtesy, disappears for more than five of the twelve cantos. 

Not only, however, was Spenser's “ general ” intention thus imperfectly carried 
out, but he complicated it with a “particular” intention. According to this, as he 
explained in his introductory letter to Raleigh, the Faerie Queene was Elizabeth, 
and her kingdom was England. Thus, the moral allegory is crossed by an his- 
torical one, in which Arthur is at times to be identified with Leicester, Artegall with 
Lord Grey of Wilton, and Duessa with Mary, Queen of Scots. And pending the* 
appearance of the Faerie Queene in the (never-written) twelfth book, the poet 
pictures his sovereign in Belphoebe and MerdUa. 

Ill truth Spenser’s genius was too opulent, his imagination too fertile to move 
at ease within the limits of allegory. He had a vast framework to. fill, and he crowded 
into it the most diverse materials. Reminiscences from the epics of antiquity, 
episode borrowed and adapted from Ariosto and Tasso, machinery from the MorU 
Darthur and gaediaeval romance, comic inddents of his own devising, dramatic' 
contemporary situations, like the trial of Mary at Fotheringay and .Benry of., 
Navarre’s change of faith, his experiences as secretary and as “ undertaker ” in 
Irdand — all are drawn into the se^ce. 
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The S^it^ Unl^ of the PoeHk-^Ytst it is a profotmd inbtake to look upon The' 
Faerie Queene as a maze or as falling in its high purpose. It has an inner though not 
a s^ctural unity. It is the epic of the spiritual life militant, ever armed and «n l 
the alert, battling with evil in Its Protean variety of form^ unwearied in the quest 
"for Honour: 

In woods, in waves, in wanes she wonts to dweile, 

And wil be found with perill and with paine. 

But Spenser was too true a child of his age to divorce the Good from the Beautiful. 
There is a surface beauty that ensnares and betra3re. It is part of the discipline of 
the complete man-at-arms to learn to tell the counta-feit fairness from toe true ; 
not to mistake the glamour of Acrasia’s Bower for the fruitful loveliness ^of the 
garden of Adonis, or the baleful fire in Duessa‘s eyes for the heavenly radiance of 
^ Una’s face. This “ vertuous and gentle discipline ” does not mean, as with Bunyan's 
pilgrim, the renunciation of the things of this world, but the unending\ and 
ennobling effort to transmute them to the highest use. 

The Spenserian Stanza. — Fitly matching the rich complexity of the poem is the 
wonderful nine-lined stanza, rhyming ababbcbcc, and ending with an alexan- 
drine, which is the crown of Spenser’s metrical invention. As pliant as it is 
stately, the stanza answers every call that he makes upon it, for narrative or descrip- 
tion, reflection or dialogue. Even when his vision is dimmed, or his imagination 
flags, the verse makes haunting melody as it undulates in " its long mf>on-silvered 
roll.” The Shepheardes Calender had decided the future of the English lyric, but 
without The Faerie Queene Elizabethan literature would not have stood four-square, 
for it would have lacked a poetic masterpiece worthy to be set beside the dramas of 
Shakespeare, the prose of the Authorized Version, and the prophetic vision of the 
Baconian philosophy. 
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Chapter 5. EARLY ELIZABEtHAN DRAMA 

The Origins: The Morality, Chronicle play, and Interlude— John Hey wood. Early 

Comedy; Gammef Gurton^s Nedle and Ralph Roister Doisier. Early Tragedy: 

Gcrboduct etc.— <5a8Coigne— the University Wits— Marlowe 

The Origins. — When Henry VIII. mounted the throne the Morality play sfUl 
held the field of drama. Indeed, it lingered on until the days of Shakespeare, 
receiving for a time a new lease of life at the hands of rival theologians, who found 
it a convenient weapon for thrashing out the problems which the Reformation had 
rmsed. Even Foxe, the maxtyrologist, left a Latin religious drama, while the 
virulent Protestant bishop John Bale (1495-1563) wrote twenty-two plays, of which 
only five have survived, the most important being Kiftg John, an anti-papal Chronicle 
play and the earliest extant historical drama in the language. 

The Interlude.— But the Renaissance spirit at the Tudor court demanded pla}^ 
which would amuse rather than instruct. The result was the rise of the Interlude, 
a new type of comedy, lasting from one to two hours, farcical in character and 
generally dealing with a single incident or anecdote. It flourished during the first 
half of the ri>th century, and bridges the gap between mediaeval and Elizabethan 
drama, being itself derived partly from the comic elements of the morality and 
partly from the French sottic or farce. The most famous writer of interludes was 
John Heywood (1497-c. 1578), who, beginning life as one of Henry VIII. 's "sing- 
ing-men,” rose high in favour at cotut and married into the family of Sir Thomas 
More. Six of his plays are extant, the best known being the Four PP, an enter- 
taining dialogue between a Potliecary, a Pardoner, a Palmer, and a Pedlar, in which 
the last named is appointed to decide which of the other three can tell the biggest lie. 

The ProfMslonri Actor and the Theatre.— The interlude is interesting, not so much 
for its literary fruits, which were nothing remarkable, as for the indications which' 
it gives of the tendencies of the English drama at this period. For its genesis 
was intimately associated with the rise of the professional actor in England. The 
printing-press had deprived the minstrel of his occupation. The case of Heywood, 
iiimself " a player of the virginals," shows us what hapiiencd to the whole class 
which he represented. Tliey turned to the theatre as the only form of entertain- 
ment left to them, and in doing so they entirely altered the status and diaracter 
of the art which they adopted. Actors' companies, under the patronage of noble- 
men, had become a recognized feature of London life as early as Henry VIII.’s time, ‘ 
and the exchequer accounts show us that quite a number existed at this p^od. 
With the rise of the professional actor we approach the beginning of the thoabce 
as we know it to-day. It lemained to establish permanent playhonsa fttid 
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to detemune the form of the drama, with its division into acts and scenes and Its 
distinction between comedy and tragedy. The latter was the work of the Renais* 
sano6 and the revival of interest in classical literature, though the lesson in either 
respect was never fully learnt by Shakespeare. 

Sebolastic Drama.— Terence had been read throughout the Middle Ages ; Petrarch 
had drawn , attention to Seneca and Plautus. But only in the middle of the 15th 
century did men find out that these writers had intended their plays to be actually 

performed. The discovery led to an outburst of 
dramatic activity in the schools and univcsrsities of 
Europe during the i6th century. Teachers ^ot only 
made their pupils perform the classical dramas, but 
set themselves to write Latin plays in imitation of 
them. Thus there was a large body of Latin ‘drama 
produced at English seats of learning during the 
Tudor period which scholars are only now beginning 
to appraise at its proper value. Quite apart from 
this, the boy-players, more especially of tlie choir* 
schools — St. Paul's, the Chapel Royal, etc. — exerted 
a powerful influence upon the development of the 
vernacular drama. Heywood wrote his interludes 
for such " children/' and they were the favourite 
performers at court, where they generally acted plays 
in the native tongue, right up to the time of 
Shakespeare. 

Early Comedy and Tragedy. — The vast bulk of these 
English plays of scholastic origin have l>een lost, but 
a few remain to give us a taste of their quality. 
About 1550, for example, two English comedies 
were produced, one at Christ's College, Cambridge, and the other at Eton or 
Winchester. The first, entitled Gammer Gurton*s Nedle, by one W. S., was 
little more than a farcical interlude divided into acts and scenes. The other, 
Ralph Roister Doisier, by Nicholas Udall, was a closer imitation of lire comedies 
of Plautus. Neither is a great work of art. but both are of first-class historical 
importance, as the earliest extant regular comedies in the language* The 
earliest. ^Esxtant regular English tragedy was likewise the work of scholars, this 
time . 0 e lawyers of the Inner Temple ; for on January 18, 1562, these gentlemen 
perfoijtted before Queen Elizabeth a Senecan play called Gorboduc, by Thomas 
Nortoa and Thomas Sackville. Following their classical model, the authots, one 
of:#liom was a great poet, strictly observed the unities of time and jpkbe, and 
^ action of any kind should appear up^ the. itagOt 1^0 dtama 
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tter^fore wearied the modem reader like souale interminable conversation* Bot it 
secured Sir Philip Sidney's enthusiastic admiration, and is remarkable, moreover, 
as the first play, a$ far as we know, written in blank verse, the native tongue 0I the ^ 
Eliaabethan theatre* It would, however, be a mistake to regard these dramad as 
necessarily representative of the output of the period. As The Supposes (1566), a 
translation from Ariosto by George Gascoigne, and the Promos and Cassandra 
of George Whetstone show us, Italian influence, which contributed so largely to the 
work of Shakespeare, was making itself felt long before his time, while the records 
of the Revels Office contain the names of hundreds of lost plays which prepared 
the way for the great florescence at the end of the i6th century. Meanwhile the 
popular theatre was making its way in the teeth of a puritan Lord Mayor and Cor- 
poration, and finally, about 1576, sealed its triumph by the erection of the first 
permanent English playhouse just beyond the limits of the hostile city's authority* 
In 1580 everything was ready for the advent of a great dramatist. 

The University Wits. — The greatest did not arrive until some ten years later, but 
the intervening decade belongs to a group of seven young writers, generally called 
the University Wits/’ who, bred in the traditions of the classical drama, went 
down to the popular stage and delivered it 

From jigging veins of riming mother wits, 

And such conceits as clownage keeps in play, 

filling the Elizabethan theatre with “ high astounding terms,” with chaiming 
romances, and with exquisite lyrics. Of these remarkable men, who by no means 
confiined their attention to the drama, the earliest to enter the field was John Lyly. 
He stands somewhat apart from his fellows, inasmuch as he wrote almost wholly 
for the court and for the boys' companies rather than for the popular stage. He 
was, in fact, the last and perhaps the best of a long line of court dramatists whose 
task of entertaining the queen was presently to be committed to the “ public players.” 
Lyly's eight plays, to which Shakespeare owed a considerable debt, were cowrt 
all^ories. Their themes were derived generally from classical m5rthology, and 
nearly all were in prose, steeped in the euphuistic style that Lyly himself had popu- 
larized in his novel Euphues. Lyly was the wittiest of the " University Mts,” and 
his best plays, such as Endymion and Campaspe, still glow with a certain faint fairy 
moonlight. George Peele, another of this group, is remembered chiefly for his 
Arraignment of Paris and David and Beihsabe, two unequal plays containing much, 
sweet flowing verse. Thomas Kyd in The Spanish Tragedy, one of the most popul^ 
dramas of the age, established a type aptly described as “ the tragedy of blood,” fh 
which Anironicus belongs, while Hamid itself was based upon ah earli« . 

horror-play of the same gawe, said to have been written by Kyd, Thomas 
has us turgid dassical dra|aas like The Wounds of Civil War, and wtu 

moreover > collaborator wiUi Rob^ ifiteeae, a man of much greater parts, who 
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squandered his geaiius in d]^ and thhch second-rate writing. Greene was a proUic 
{da3nimght, and hk best dramas belong to the same species which Shakespeare 
brought to perfection in Yot$ Like It and The Winter‘s Tale — namely, the dram- 
atii^d pastoral romance. Another of Greene's collaborators was Thomas Nash, 
though his extant dramatic work is slight. 

Christopher Mariowe. — Greatest of all was Christopher Marlowe (1564-93). 
Youngest but one of the seven, bang bom in the same year as Shakespeare, this 
“ marvellous boy,” before his untimely death at the age of twenty-nine, ha^ founded 
English romantic tragedy, had written one of the greatest poetical dramias in o«r 
language, and had converted the stiff mechanical blank verse of Gorbodiu into a 
vital form which Shakespeare in his turn could make fit for the lips of his\greatest 
creations. But he was far more than a pioneer. The fame of his contem)poraries 
is the light which they derive from their proximity to Shakespeare ; Marlowe shines 
for us across the centuries in the blaze of his own genius. No one but Milton could 
bend the bow of " grand style ” as he bent it, or catch the spirit of Prometheus as 
he caught it, while liis poem Hero and Leander proves him a son also of the gentler 
muse of sweet sensuousness to whom Spenser dev'oted the service of a lifetime. 
His dramas show only moderate constructive ability or power of characterization, 
but they carry the reader away by the sheer force and beauty of their language, 
and by the titanic visions which they call up in the nund. Tamburlaine, his earliest 
and crudest creation, comes upon the stage driving a team of kings before his chariot ; 
Barabas, in The Jew of Malta, rules the world by the power of gold ; Faustus sells 
his soul for a magician’s wand. Each is inspired by a lust of power, and the tragedy 
always pursues the same course — triumph followed by a mighty fall. From the 
technical point of view, Marlowe’s best work is Edward 11 . , but it cannot compare 
in psychological interest or poetic grandeur with Doctor Faustus, which b«‘c:imc th< 
admired model of the finest philosopliical play of modern times, Goethe’s Faust 

( For this great symbolic tragedy deals with a theme which was part not only of the 
author’s inner experience but of the very stuff which nourished the Kenaissano 
spirit. The pride of intellect by which both the Faustus of Marlowe and the Lucifer 
of Milton fell, was the subtlest and most dangerous temptation of the age. Aftei 
wandering for centuries through the mists of ignorance, man found himself ouci 
more before the tree of knowledge. There, within his reach, bufne-d like <1 
thousand lamps the coveted fruit of his desire ; but there, too, coiled about 
the roots, lay the old serpent, still unconquered, still thirsting for his soul’s 
blood. Like his great hero, Marlowe also tasted the forladden fruit and canw 
to a w^serable and sordid end, not indeed tom asunder by devils, but stabbed 
in a jhplir tavern in a dispute over some light 0' love, ” the manner of hit death 
behijf th terrible," writM a contemporary Puritan, “ that it wa* not only a 
mlwifest sign of God's judgment, but also an hotrible and fearful tefror to all 
thtt bdrdd him.*^ 
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Chapter 6. THE LANGUAGE-EARLY MODERN ENGLISH 


Modem English may be said to have begun with the decay of the inflectic^ 
system and the adoption of a standard usage as completed in the 15th century. 
Since 1500 many important changes have occurred in tihc received pronunciation, 
but the appearance and structure of the language have altered little, and [the spell- 
ing, although it has undergone considerable normalization since Caxton, sti|l remains 
essentially based on his usage, and renders Modem English vowels by thar Middle 
English equivalents without regard to the phonetic changes which have'afiected 
almost every vowel since 1400. \ 

The Literary Usage. — Sixteenth-century critical writing was largely directed 
towards the refinement and improvement of English as a literary medium, a move- 
ment parallel to that which took place in all Western Europe at the time of the 
Renaissance. Caxton had already attacked the question of a literary usage : 

Preface to the Eneydos (1490): “And when I aawe the fayr and straunge termes therm I 
doubted that it sliolde not please some geniylmen wbiche late blamed me, sayeng that In my 
transiacyons I had oucr curyous term «5 whiche coude not be vnderstonde of comyn |>eple, and 
, desired me to vse olde and homly tenues, . . . aud fayn wulde I satislyc euexy man, and so to doo, 
toke an olde boke and redde therm, and certayaly the cnglys-she was so rude and brood that 
1 coude not wele vnderstande it. . . * And thus bytwene playn, rude and curious I stande 
abasshed, but in my judgement© the oomyn tenacs that be dayb used bea lyghter to be under" 
stondc than the olde and awncyeat eaglyssbe.” 

The use of " everydi'y language ’* in literature was advocated by the 16th-century 
purists, Ascham, Wilson, Gascoigne, Puttenham, and others, who opposed both 
the revival of archaic sind obsolescent words favoured by some translators 
(Phaer, Turberville) and later notably by Spenser,* and the " improvement " of 
English by the use of inkhom terms or the impesrtation of foreign words. 

Wil&on, AfU oj Rhetorike {1553) • “Some seek so far for outlandish English that they forget 
altogether their mother's language . . * they will powder their talk with over^Sca language, 
He that cometh lately out of France, will talk French EugHv'sh. and never blush at the matter. 
Anothfsr chops in with luigUsh liabanatedL . . . Tlic ualcanied or foolish fantastic^, that 
smells but of learning . . . will so Latia thdr toagucs that the simple canaotLbut wonder Jii 
their talk/' (Book iii.) 

Puttenham, Arte of English Poesii {15S9): We fmde in om English writers" many wordps 
and speaches amendable, and ye shall see in some many iukhorne termes so iU affected btpughi 
m by men of learning as preachers and sch<x>lema.stm : and many straunge tertmsS of oth*n' 
languages by Secret anes and Marchaunts and travailours, and many dark© wordes and not tisuall 
nor iwi sounding, though tbe.y be dayly s|X)kea In (Xmtf* He would admits however* mm words 
“ aehoiasticall temies in deede and yet very proi*er/' and others which eattoot be apared* vir ? 
JkgfOtoU, penetrable, indignUie. {Ch> iv. Of Language^ 

* <1/. M. IL's defence of “ olde and obsolete wordes > * , that they bring great grace, and at one would say 
verse ” (Epistle Dedicatory of The Stuipkemdei CaknAefl 
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EIyx)t, Nash^ Pettie, and others defended the enrichment of the language by the 
changing of its single money of monosyllables, these worthless shreds of small 
English, four into one, according to the Greek, French, Spanish, Italian/* ' while 
[Wolsey and other learned writers carried the use of inkhorn terms to excess. 

Cf. Foxe, Acts and Monuments (1576), Book viii., p. 964, where a dispatch of Wolscy’s ii 
quoted as an example of the ** glorious stile of this vayneglorious CardinaU,** containing anch 
words as jacture, pollicitation, demote, impesse, trutinaU, etc. 

I Latin still continued in use, but the number of Latin works declined under the 
impulse given to the vernacular by Elyot, Cheke, Ascham, and others. In England, 

I as in Scotland, the Reformation contributed to the triumph of the vernacular, and 
Tyndale's New Testament of 1525 marks an epoch. Dialect was occasionally em- 
ployed for literary purposes, as in King Lear and The Shepheardes Calender, but 
from the middle of the 15th century it ceased to exercise any strong influence on 
1 the standard usage. 

The Spoken Usage. — The first phonetic treatises and grammars* relating to 
English date from the i6th century, and throw light upon the spoken usage of the 
day, reflecting in some cases the conservative pronunciation, and in others thie pro^' 
gressive one. Thus Hart's Orihographie (1569) represents a progressive pronunciar 
tion criticized by Gill {Logonomia, 1621) as vulgar. The evidence of the amateur 
phonetic spelling used in private papers and diaries shows that the spoken usage 
was often far in advance of that represented as the best by the grammarians, while 
rhymes, which are often traditional and conservative, also point to a varying usage. 
A phonetic transcript in Welsh orthography of a Hymn to the Virgin {c, 1500) repre- 
sents close e and d by i and u {kwm, gud), and shows that M.E, t and u were already 
diphthongic (written ei, ow, cf. modern [af] [ait]. ^ In the more vulgar usage a was 
already pronounced as open e [oc], and d as in hat, cf, the rhymes scratch : wretch, back: 
neck in Shakespeare- The pronunciation of er as ar became fashionable, and seems 
to have extended far beyond the present usage.^ 

Sli^ikespcare's rhymes can : swan, matter : water ar« ooasen-'’ative beside the spellings woQ&e 
(a»was), we^sshe (*swash), where « is already rounded after w. The rhyme Rome : doom, and the 
pun is it Rome indeed and room enough” {Julius Caesar, I. ii., 156), show that Rome iwas 

pronounced RUm, The puns on reasons and raisins (r6?-nz)* or on here apparent and heir apparerd 
(her), in Henry IV,, Part I., IT, iv., 264, and L n. 65 show that the diphthong m was approximating 
to i, cf, Holofemes on fm^hhour, infra, and Dr. Gill’s complaint that maid is pronounced meed 
. itt M.K, ai and a had already fallen together as [<?], later [e], cf, maid, made. 

The spellings at, oa for open e, 6 , to distinguish from the close soun^ 
written ee, U, and oo, Iwcame common from T5mda]e on, and the modem usage ^ 
this respect was becoming standardized by 1600. Some advance was made ip Uie 

'* Nash, Preface to Christ's Tears over Jerusalem, 

• For a list of these see Kllis, Btsrly Eng, JPrmmc,, or Horn, Hist. mumg. (kammcdi^, 

1 tho present distribution of sr-# esr- pronundatlons [tJ, d] appears to date from the iSth ^titi;y, 
Wykh Hitiory Modam CoUoffuial English, p. Jf. ^ 
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nonnalization of spdlxQg, thpiiii^ this was still far from fixed and depend^ on the 
caprice of individual printers or writers. Attempts to introduce phott^ spdUf^ 
towards the end of the century (Bullokar, Mulcastar) were unsuccessful! Learnt 
spellings were common in the i6th and 17th centmies, but Holoferhra’ complaint 
of " the rackers of orthography " in Love's Labour's Lost ^ow that such spellings did 
not seriously affect the pronunciation : 

1 abhor such rackers of orthography, as to speak dout, fine, when be should s»y dotM; M, 
when he should pronounce dedt, * . . This is abfuminabU — ^which he would cuU 
(Aci V., Sc. 1,) 

These spellings sometimes throw light on the pronunciation. Thus delightSdespighi 
(M.E. delite, despite) show that gh was already sUent. cf. Holofemes {ibid.) " i^ghbour 
vocatur nebour; neigh abbreviated ne." ' 

Syntax. — The loss of inflection was responsible for various syntactical clhariges 
in early Modern English. The substitution of nominative for dative in old im- 
personal constructions was now extended to pronouns, cf. Shakespeare's “ I am 
sorrow for it ” beside Chaucer’s “ wo was his coke," and modern " I like," " I am 
loath,” for " it likes me,” “ me is loath," etc. The loss of the old genitive plural 
Was responsible for constructions like " these kind of knaves " [King Lear, II. n. 
107). You for ye as nominative became common towards 1600, and who as relative 
rather later, though found in the x6th century. The moilern " it is me ” is used as 
a vulgarism in Two Gentlemen of Verona (II. in. 25). 

Vocabulary. — The vocabulary was enriched (i) by new terms of travel and 
discovery. West Indian, Spanish, and Dutch ; (ii) by the fashion for the importation 
of French and Italian words ; (iii) by learned inkhorn terms ; (iv) by the iwslval 
of obsolete or dialectal words ; an’d although many of the new words did not survive 
the fashion of the age, the permanent additions were considerable. 

Beginnings of LinguisUc Study. — The phonetic treatises in lf)th-century dic- 
tionaries (French, Welsh, Italian, and .Spanish) indicate a new interest in linguistic 
study, which was extend<‘d to the older pf'riods of English. The suppression of 
the monasteries had made old MSS. accessible to collectors, among when? were 
Leland, the King’s antiquary, and Sir Thomas Bodley and Robert Cot^n, founders 
of the Bodleian and Cotton Collcctifms. Among the first Anglo-Saxon kholai's 
were Archbishop Parker, Joscelin, and Nowell, of whom the last jdaiuied ah Oid 
English dictionary. ' " 
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SECTION III 

THE ELIZABETHAN AGE 

Chapter i. GENERAL VIEW 

EMGLAND AT THE ACCESSION OP ELIZABETH 

The first half of the i6th century had been an epoch of confusion and distraction, 
the result partly of the arbitrary policy of Henry VIII., and partly of the bitter 
religious discords which our Protestant Reformation brought in its tram. No 
monarch has ever entered upon her reign under more unfavourable conditions than 
Elizabeth had to face in 1558. Tlie political credit of the country was at its 
lowest ; in the economic sphere the uncertainty that followed the upheaval of the 
monasteries was at its deepest ; and the embers of religious jieisecution smouldered , 
sullenly among the people. The loss of Calais was the final blow in the dismal 
strife ; failure was written over all our undertakings. But the new queen, for- 
tunately, proved equal to her position. With wonderful tact and patience, with a 
remarkable political insight and a dear view of the nation’s needs, with the cunning 
of a born statesman, and a patriotism which her \'aiiity ami irrcspon.sibility in 
petty personal matters did not conceal, Eliz<ihcth changed the face of the country, 
The England of 1580 was a new England— proud, exultant, successful, able to hold 
up its head in Europe, a source of very great misgiving to Philip II. and the Popes. 
Her citizens, and her sailors especially, were everywhere famous. With the defeat 
of the Armada the climax was reached. She was again a nation ready and tuned 
for a great literature : Sjienser, Shakespeare, Bacon, and many lesser men arose, 
and gave immortal expression to the new national self-consciousness. 

EeoBomie mi SocW CondlUons.— Nor was this feeling merely a sentiment : it had 
its solid material side. Commerce and trade followed in the tracks of the great 
sailors ! wealth accumulated, and a widespread prosperity added to the comfort 
of all classes. This is evident from the improvements in apparel and in the horaa 
whiph took place, as much as in the splendour that was maintained at court and in 
the gteat houses. The London merchant, the craftsman, and the squire all enjoyed 
the new s en s f - of security and comfort i they had leisure and the means to enjoy 
it. The of this on literature was to create a wider public for the dttunas, 
poems, and novels, which answered the demand abundantly. Men Uke (keen! 
and Ben Jmwte lived by their pens. The theatre, in spite of the opposition of thi 
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serious Puritans of the city, throve and grew- more resp^able. Great noblemen 
and officials, like Leicester and the Lord Chamberlain, kept their companies of 
actors : and new theatres at Blackfriars and Shoreditch, and espedafly the Globe, 
gave opportunities to men who had any talent for drama, whatever their origin. 
All dasses enjoyed plays’, and the fortune made by Shakespeare was only one of the 
fruits of this general prosperity. That such pla3/s as Romeo and Juliet and The 
MerchafU of Venice could please all dasses is the best comment that could be pafejsedj 

upon the prevailing atmosphereJ 
VWiat we wish to empha^e here 
the aptness of a content-^ but very 
virile people for whateveA literature 
had to provide for them. \ 

lnfiaeoc« of the RexiaistaD<» on Cal* 
ture ; Classical and Italian Influences*--^ 
Material prosperity, however, would , 
have been worse than useless if 
there had not been at work in the 
best minds the spirit of culturej 
which was the fruit of the Renais-: 
sance, and which first showed its 
full glory in the reign of Elizabeth. 
The effect of the impulse given by 
such ptt>neers of scholarship as 
Colet, Erasmus, and More was seen 
in the spread of education, and in 
the interest in proper methods of 
teaching revealed by such a book as 
The Schokmasier of Roger Ascham. 

A thorough knowledge of Latin and 
Greek could be obtained at the uni- 
versities, and opportunities were 
made by whidi promising pupils of , 
all dasses could a vai^ themselves of 
the new studies. The Latin of the 
Renaissance was a very different matter from the I^atin of the Middle Ages. 
The best authors — notably Virgil, Ovid, and T^icero— -were studied in their best 
works : Ovid in particular was a favourite poet among Elizabethans — even among 
non-university like Shakespeare; while Ben Jonson, who spent at the bt-t 

a very at Cambridge, knew his Horace and Tacitus, as well as 

authors of standing, Greek was not so famt!lar„ except .jfo a 
tive few; by^its influence was immwase. It is wdl tii&t Hus o( Greek 
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m aU'ipowerful, for b tilie humanity of Eliii^bethan culthre it managed very com* 
Jeteh?’ to overwhelm the pedantries of the Harveys and their like, who would 
lave enslaved English verse in the unsuitable metres of the Latin poets. It was 
[ot Seneca or Plautus who gave the tone and form to English drama, but Shake- 
^re and Marlowe, who breathed a broader and mote humane air. Mean- 
rhile scholars were busy on translations of the classics ; books like Golding's Ovid 
Ifelamorphoses), North's Plutarch, and Chapman's Homer placed the ancient 
lasterpieces in the hands of those who had " small Latin and less Greek." . Nor 
lust we forget that we owe4 much during this period to the examples of Italy and 
‘ranee. In scholarship, in poetry, in romance, in pastoral, Italy led Europe during 
^e Renaissance period ; we looked to Italy for pioneers in literary criticism, to 
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Petrarch for tUc sonnet, to Ariosto for roms-ntic epic, to SQ.iin3,Zfiro for an A.fccidi(i^ 
to Bandello and Cinthio for many novels and dramatic plots. In France we fmd 
the Pleiad showing an example of cultured poetry, and Montaigne leading the 
way for Bacon. And mention of Bacon reminds us that in the more august 
realm of philosophy, Elizabethan England felt the impulse towards free and 
liberal learning; the advancement of science is reflected in Gilbert's wprk on 
magnetism and in Harvey's discovery of the true course of the circulation of the 

blo^. 

Tlie BenaissaoM and English Literature. — ^The many-sided intellectual adventurous- 
ness of the Renaissance was, in fact, fully reflected in our own Uterature. Not 
were we inuntine from all its excesses and freakishness. There were b^kSj hk^ 
lMy% wWch became a fashionable vogue and made a tedious display of 

theit leanuBitn %i teoondite allusions and fantastic affectations , and mo^t, of 
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of the time are honeycombed ^th classical references. By the side oi, this ' 

, ive have the bold speculations of Marlowe, defiant excursions across the usual bounds ■' 
of the imagination ; and later, the frank animalism of those latw dramatists to whont i' 
hberty meant unshackled licence. Tliis was held in check by the steady growth, 
even during Elizabeth’s reign, of that Puritanism which ultimately killed tile dramai 
•for a time. The most typically Elizabethan writers, like Spenser, Sidney, and Lyly, 
had in them indeed the essential seriousness of the Puritan, and insisted upon thel 
moral purpose of their writings. In some degree Ben Jonson carried their serious-| 
ness of motive over into the next reign ; but it was ki vain. TTie splendcjur had 
faded. Neither the court nor the public could be moved again by the ideals which 
inspired the exultant hour of Elizabethan literature. The drama declined into 
melodramatic horrors, frank indecency, grossly unnatural plots— expiring ip the 
respectable Shirley after the hectic shows of Fletcher, Middleton, Webster^ and | 
Ford. It is not given to any literature or to any people to maintain for lonjg* the i 
level of a Spenser or a Shakespeare, or even of a Ben Jonson. 

Influence of a Relnvigorated National UIo. — The excrescences which flourished on) 
Elizabethan literature — artificial fashions like tlie Euphues craze, the Arcadian mirage, 
the sonnet sequences, and so forth — are but the signs of exuberant life. We are in 
the age of Drake, Frobisher, and Hawkins ; men who, by methods which were, to say 
the least, rough and ready, opened many of the unimagined wonders of the world 
to the eyes of their countrymen. That Englishmen were deeply stirred by their 
doings and di.^coverics is evident from such travel-books as Hakluyt’s Voyages, 
but far more from the references in Shakespeare and many others, whicli show how 
strong was the impression made. We may read of these in Othello and The Tempest, 
for example ; still more in the general spirit of such works as Tambmlaine or The 
WifUer's Tale. The world had become a bigger place, unimaginably richer. T1 m‘ 
riotous and varied fancy of much Elizabethan writing was the direct result of the 
revelations of Drake and his comrades. 

At the centre of this outburst of national activity, the focus of its patriotism, 
»the Gloriana of its loftiest vision, the demi-goddess of its self-confident faith, was 
the queen herself. She shared in the poetic as well as in the political triumphs of 
her reign. At her court such men were welcome as Sidney and Spenser, as weU as 
Leicester. She was fond of display, fond of compliments ; and sh^ obt^ed both 
in abundance from her men of letters. She was vain and capricious, but she could 
appreciate literary distinction, and was herself no mean scholar. It is spnie* 
times difficult to understand how she could have won the lavish adoration of 
a Spenser or a Ben Jonson ; but the fact remains that she did so, aiui: that at 
the proudest moment in English history. The spirit that led Drake to lOb and 
rink a Spanish ship with the cry " For God aiid Queen " on his lips was that 
whidh animated the: poefe in their euIc^M. The literature of her reign is in 
the sasaje sense reli|^^ and patiiotk ; loyalty b an article of unquestioned faith ; 
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the ^Heen, as bead of the Church, was appropriately treated with a respect 
nat was nearly worship. 

It was impossible, with the same smcerity, to treat James I, in that spirit. 
Jthottgh he had some pretensions to learning' he was mean and weak m his state- 
ft as he was pedantic and 
row'-minded in his literary 
iiterests. After the death of 
eciJ, in 1612, the last link with 
abethan policy was broken 
lir Walter Raleigh was in prison, 
and James was moving towards 
that pusillanimous fin ndsbip foi 
Rpaip which cost Raleigh his hfe 
The tone of the court deterior- 
ated. Great poetry ceastd to 
come forth, the drama leflccted 
the corrupt morals of an un- 
critical court .«|hhich could not London Bridge In the Veer 1600. 

dine on aJ)fy‘(lare that was not 

highly shinned. InNtcad of unity there was now division in the nation. The 
growth Cff Puritan influence was set of! by an equally stnous drift into a more 
Cathphe point of vitw, which lx came emplntic undti ( harles I Between the 
two tiie average man fell into a slough, which is reflected in the tone of our 
later^j^rama. And thus the Elizalx^than lituatuie slowly fades mto the shadow 
of a Ippai national conflict. 
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CHAmB 2. THg DRAMA 

THE STAGE AND THfe PLAYWRIGHT 

The development of the drama as a literary product, which has been t*«w 
as far as Marlowe and was to culminate during the last years of Elizabeth in thv 
art of Shakespeare, carried with it a corresponding evolution in the methods of 
presenting plays to the public. The mystery plays were performed by mm of any 
and every class— amateurs, in our modem phrase ; and their stage was merely a 
movable “ pageant ” : there were no professional actors and no fixed place for the 
entertainment. But with the development of the more elaborate moralises and 

interludes, the posi\ion of 
playwright and actor alike 
became more definite. The 
playing of interludes be- 
tame a kind of profession; 
but for a very long time 
the player himself was held 
in disrepute. The office of 
Master of the Revels, of 
which we first hear in 1546, 
kept the bridle on court 
performances, no doubt ; 
but right on into the middle 
of Elizabeth's reign the 
rank and file of profes- 
sional players were socially 
branded and declared by 

•statute to be rogues and vagabonds, liable to arrest unless they could produce 
a licence agned by two justices. We can picture these strolling players, Iraraping 
from place to place and combining the performance of interludes and “vain 
{days*' wth jugglings, pipings, and other mountebank tricks for^the atatite- 
ment of illiterate audiences up and down the land : th^t riots and disturbaoces, 
and all manner of iniquities often followed their shows is likely enough f and 
the Elizabethan dramatist had the prejudice thus created to contend agsinst, 
and to overcome if he could. The growth of Puritanis|||i with its sev^fb moral 
Oiade^nother obstacle for him which he has hardly yet shihiOQDted 
It WM in|||«h that one John Northbrooke linked plays intfl^des 
with lUi—tn dancing as objects of biting reproof ; afH in 157^ Gam: 
diu$ef a iavedive agalittt 



Tho Swan Theatra in 1614. 
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jestejB, and sachlike catei^iUars of a commonwealth,” a tract which drew from & 
Philip Sidney his Apologie for Poetrie, in which he took .care not to defaad con- 
rporary plays, but daimed that a properly constructed play gave- as wide a 
^cope for moral instruction as any other form of poetry. The Gosson-Sidntqi' con- 
jversy shows well enough that play-writing — ^and along with it play-acting — ^was 
>ming the concern of the best literary and social circles. 

At the same time it was neither the scholar nor the Puritan who was to have 
lis way. The chief actors of the day were to be, like Shakespeare, men of the middle 
class ; it was not Gorhoduc, but Tamburlaine, that marked the future direction of 
English drama. Many players remained rogues and vagabonds ; yet it was from 
the ranks of such men that the Elizabethan theatre drew its exponents. Even 
Gosson confessed, in 1579, there were good men and worthy citizens among 
the players : by r6oo such a statement would have been a truism, although the 
attacks on the stage continued, until their climax in Prynne’s Histriomastix (1633). 

The Ueeosed Companies. — The chief clement in the actor's upward progress was the 
prestige afforded to him by the patronage of the court, and of great men like Leicester 
and Howard of Effingham. The necessity for the regulation of stage performances ‘ 
was admitted by the queen and her advisers ; but evidently the drama was a desirable 
form of amusement, and licences were granted to several noblemen to maintain their 
companies of players. The earliest of these was Leicester's company, licensed in 
^574 ; after 1588, when Leicester died, the company was transferred to Lord Strange/ 
and later to the Lord Chamberlain. After the accession of James L, this famous 
company, of which Shakespeare was a member, became known as the King's Men." 
Its leading members were Richard Burbage, who obtained his repute in tragedy, 
and William Kempe, an equally successful comedian. Other companies licensed 
at various times were the Lord Admiral's, Lord Pembroke's, and Lord Worcester's. 
In addition to these there were the companies of children, the “ little eyases " of 
Hamlet, drawn from the choristers of the Royal Chapel and St. Paul's. These boys 
were chiefly cast for the parts of women ; but they were popular in other rdles^ 
and Shakespeare's sharp reference to them ^ demonstrates their wider popularity, 

The AetcNrH Caning.—Frequent allusions in Shakespeare and Ben Jonson throw 
light on the conditions of the actor’s calling. Shakespeare himself was an a-ctor» 
tJiough apparently not a great one : the man to whom the Ghost's part in Hamlet 
assigned is not usually a first^magnitude star. Few of his plays, however^ are 
without evidence of his practical knowledge of the stage ; in their construction, in 
their careful mindfulness of stage possibilities, in the frequej^Lscattered passages in 
which the stage is referred to, it is clear that we have an aut* who thinks in imm , 
of the tlieattn and is saturated with its details. He is keenly aware of the actor\ J 
* defects and Jtotation$* " The best in this kind are but shadows : " Theseus's! < 
seem to owty tderant pessimism of one who has found the stage 
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incompetent to body forth hfe ideas ; and in V. we linve the Iwtidas pro* 
iogue wherein he apologh^s for the feebleness of the means with which songht 
to accompMi such great deeds. " Can this cockpit hold the vasty fiedds of France ? ” 
Yet on the other hand life itself is conceived as a stage in the well-known passage 
in As You Like It ; and to Macbeth life is but *' a poor playesr, that struts and 
frets his hour upon the stage.” These are the words of one who had taken the 
art of acting seriously. The actor has become the interpreter of ideas, an artist 
appealing to the imagination of the audience. He has risen along /with the 
pla3n)mght. Hamlet’s instructions to his players in the third act cf Hamid 
show that there was a rational ideal of acting in the poet's mind, though he 
found many actors who fell short of it. To hold the mirror up to nature, land not 
to outdo moderation; to represent life as it is, and not tricked out to catch 
a laugh from the groundlings ; to speak with smoothness and naturaln^, and 
not to mouth it like a town-crier, or tear a passion to tatters in volleys of 
shrieking noise : speech, manner, and gesture receive his attention in this famous 
scene, which cannot be too carefully studied if we would appreciate how far the 
actor’s art had advanced during the reign of Elizabeth. "Ercles' vein” and 
“ King Cambises’ vein " belong to a cruder epoch ; old Hieronimo of Kyd's Spanish 
Trageiy has become the butt and not the hero of the stage. The ears of the 
groundlings had to be tickled, even by Shakespeare; but there must have been 
actors who came near to the spirit of Hamlet’s advice. Bully Bottom and Peter, 
Quince doubtless had many prototypes ; but Burbage, Alleyn, and Kempc must 
have been actors in the modem sense, capable of making a play’s reputation and 
of giving it a significance of their own. 

The Theatres. — In the early days of their existence the Earl of Leicester’s men 
performed their comedies, tragedies, and interludes in the open yards of some of 
the inns in the City , but the City Coimcil, then and later, were hostile to these 
performances from th(>ii rowdy accompaniments. The City had its own rights, 
and guarded them jealously even ag.iinst the Ixird Chamberlain himself; it 
expelled the players from its prcxJncts ; and thus it came about that the first 
theatre, bmlt for the particular purpose of exhibiting stage plays, was erected 
outside its borders in Shoredih h. This was done in 1576 by James Btarbage, 
the father of the great actor. Burbage's Theatre was little more tlu8» a glorified 
inn-yard, but was circular in form, because he wanted it to be adapted to the 
purposes of a bear-garden and cockpit, as well as to that of theatrical perfom*- 
ance. It was open^ the sky, and the spectators stood in the {:^t to witness 
j^»st as '.he^ad done in the inn-yards. There was no gafiety,! though 
ther e have been private boxes for wealthy patroim. The ntoVaible etagf 
projected towards the centre of tho i/wdienc< 

ooe|^^^|P|Phi^ sides of it, and the conveniences few? tb^ Ihsre of 

A soPsxAte tirinffhoosewTM.nfi^^ dl behind 



the Imt' no niM^ In eudi htoWe cmminstenc«%we the of ilwIceOli"* 
an^^eene first presented to sia Elizabethan audience. Still, the wooden huUdiii^ 
r^resented a great advantie, and its ornamental pretensions attracted the censtm , 
of Puritati preadhers and of Stephen Gosson It does not seem to have been an 
entirely successful speculation ; after the death of Burbage it was pulled down, and 
its tiinl^ used in the construction of the more famous Globe. The Curtain Playhouse* 
which was built shortly after Burbage's Theatre and also in Shoreditch, was more 
fortunate, and lasted almost to the bad dajire when the theatres were closed altogether. 

A valuable document in connection with the theatrical history of the time has, 
been preserved. This is the diary or record of the commercial transactions * of 

tjy— :ai_ ’ 


theatresi actom, and play productions 
are treated witha business-like brevity 
which enables us to gain something 
more than a glimpse of the stage 
customs of the time. Henslowe 
would seem to have been a business 
rival of Burbage, and in 1587 he 
erected a new theatre on the Bank- 
side, south of the Thames and just 
outside the City, known as the Rose, 
the contract for the building of which 
still exists. It cost £816, which sug- 
gests that it was a substantial edifice : 
but it did not continue apparently 
later than 1603. Another of Hen- 
slowe's theatres was the Fortune, 
erected in Cripplegate in 1600. The 
contract between Henslowe and Al- 
leyn on the one side and the builder 



on the other is extant, and gives us 

valuable iidottmation about the size and general .UTangement of the building. It 
was a rectei^ar three-story structure, 80 feet by 55 ; and the stage measur^ 
37 feet bj^ 43. It was burnt down in 1G21. A further enterprise of Henslowe's 
was the ttian$jtomatkm. of a bear-garden on the Bankside into the Hope Theatre 
(1613), in whi^ Ben Jqnson's Bartholomew Fair was first produced in 1614. 

We i»vt erill to mention the two theatres with which Shakespeare was more 


especially conberned. The theatre at Blackfriars began as a private playhouse 
in 1576. iHie regnlations of the City Corjioration did not exclude plays and playem 
pcxiornuxig'lMSEGCe a private audience, where no charge was takaa from those presQi^ 
Richarf tii^ Master the Childraia of the Oiapel Royal, was Mihself » « 

a^ted a portmn of ^ priory oi Blackfri^ to the 
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of dramatic perfomance under the City's regulations. The 
given by the royal choir boys under the pretence of training. The auditor^^ , 
have been small, and the prices of admission correspondingly high. The j^^ienc 
would therefore have been select, and such as would ask for a refined perfom*%an«« 
Under such conditions as these, we may suppose that the comedies of Lyly 
acted before the public. The pert verbal wit of those comedies could be taugm 
to trip easily from the tongues of the boy actors at the private theatres. 

Farrant's “rooms" fell into disuse shortly after his death in 1580; but in 1596 
James Burbage took them with the idea of converting them into a public theatre# 
He died in 1597, and his son Richard, continuing his work, was forced to desist 
from the project and to re-^tablish the building as a private theatre. It w^, how- i 
ever, a public theatre in all but name; on completion of the building it was let to 
two managers, one of whom was the new Master of the Children of the Chapel Royal ; 
for eleven years, the “ aiery of children " mentioned in Hamlet performed there and 
were “most tyrannically clapped for't." They were suppressed in 1608, and it was 
then that Shakespeare, with six other actors, took a lease of it from Burbage. Shake- 
speare's share in this most important of Jacobean theatres was one-seventh ; he 
held this when he died, and it was doubtless a valuable property. 

The Globe.— The Globe Theatre was erected in 1598 in the parisli of St. Mary 
Overy, Southwark, out of the materials supplied by the destruction of Burbage's 
Theatre in Shoreditch, The sign of the theatre was a figure of H<Tcules bearing a 
globe, with the motto (in Latin) - “ All the world is a stage " Shakespeare himself 
had, it would appear, a tenth share in it, and many of his plays arc known to have 
been produced there. In the prologue to Henry V. there is a famous reference 
' which leaves no doubt that the play was written for performance in the Globe 
Theatre : 

Or xnay we cram 

Within this* wooden O the vpry casques 
That did affright the air at Agmeourt ? 

During a performance of Henry VIII. in 1613 an accident happened which caosed 
the theatre to be burnt down. It was rebuilt next year in a more ornate and sub- 
stantial style ; but the earlier circular building will always have the greatest interest 
for students and readers of English drama, from the fact that a large majority oj 
ShaJkespeare's plays were first produced there. * 

Internally the str\^ire of the.se first theatres was simple, though it is easy to 
discern in it the germ ol#ur modem arrangements. The auditorium was in the form 
of an amphitheatre, and tiie spectators stood in the pit or " yard *’ ; but to addition 
to this provision there wal!%iso two or three galleries, corresponding to the circles 
of a modem theatre, where seats were provided. There were boxes, too. At tlto side 
of the stage, sometimes overlooking^ the scene dhe bwtSk. 

over, leato WenyiiiHH^iCOVided On the stare itself iaf certain oriviieaeA eSrsons, 
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who were wont to carry (mi an active and very audible criticism df the po'formaiMe''' 
before th* eyes off'the whole house. This intolerable proceeding is treated to 
wholesome satire in l^utnont and Fletcher’s Knighi of the Burning PestU, and'. 
Mth a itoone^il^cate humour in Dekker's Guk Hornboke. The stage of the Eliaar 
‘than thea'(%, however, had not the privacy of its modem descendant, Tbtire 
?as no prosc^^nun and no curtain to delimit it from the audience. It consisted of 
’a rectsmgular platform exposed on three sides to the public, and the close of an act ■?' 
or scene was always marked by the exits of the performers, not by the fall of a curtain. 
This is clefflP'-from the scene-directions in the plays of the time. Exeunt omnes it 
the rule ;\^t.the case of tragic endings provision is alwa}^ made for the removal-', 
of the de«^|: Controversy has raged round the question of the arrangements at the ' 
back of ,1^ stage. This area was flanked by two tiring-houses, and surmounted, 
fby an upi^ stage ; thes^tenbtful point is whether there was, underneath the uppeif,' 
(stage, a kind of rear stlfj^ which could be curtained oS. On the whole it is likely 
that such an arrangement did exist in the larger theatres such as the Globe and the 
FortuBfi,; it would certainly simplify the performance of the last act of Romeo an^ 
Juliet, lor example, where no instructions are given for the removal of the bodira. 
Whether there was a rear stage or not, there must have been two doors, one on 
either side, for the entrance of the players. The very numerous hints in Elizabethan 
plays, of characters entering simultaneously from one side and the other, leave no, 
doubt about this. 

Scenery, — Scenery, in our modem sense of the term, did not exist Obviously the 
op<'n atrangcinent of the stage made it impossible to have any such elaborate and mov- 
able machinery. No attenijit s( oms to have been made to represent places or scenes 
picton.illy. The gap r\as tilled, no doubt, partly by the use of suitable properties, 
and possibly by a bill indicating the country or city rejiresented ; but most commonly 
by the words of the actors tliemsclvc'S The appeal was frankly made, as it is in 
the prologue to Henry V., to the imagination of the audience ; many well-kncwn 
passages of descriptive poetry in the plays of Shakespeare and his fellow-playwrights 
were written to supply this deficiency of suggestive scenery. In court productions, 
doubtless, something more was done, and in the development of the masque under 
James I. the possibihties of symbolical decoration were exploited by the art of Inigo 
Jones and the fancy of Bm Jonson ; but the dramatist proper did not profit by this, 
and during the whole of our fttttfui dramatic epoch our greatest plays were produced^ 
on a stage bare of all imitative scenery. In the matter of properti^ and costumes, 
however, a great deal was done to aid the actor and his audience. Peter Quince, draw- 
ing up his " bill of properties,” m this particular does not burlesque the manageirof hia 
time ; and many entries in Henslowe’s Diary show that considerable care was speo' 
upon costumes and considerable expense incurred upon them. Here is one entry : 

WWW *fsr* 
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ftoit there are aiaay more oi {similar kin^j, ^h^sHof that ^ cosa^may had a l&tgl 
atock of elaborate and expensive costumes, many of whjdh were applied to'dlore ihaa 
one purpose. 

The Ways. — Henslowe's Diary is merely a register of his commercial traiisactiptts, 
fcmt it is not entirely occupied with " properties.*' It brings us also into contact 
^With the pla3rwrights and actors, and enables us to realize how a play was produced, 
Henslowe was a business-like manager, and set down his agreements in rigid black- 
and-white. Writers and actors alike hung around him. The following entry, foi 
instance, brings before us two names well known in the literature of the time : 

X.ent vnto drayton & cheattell the 13 of marche 1598 in pte paymente of a bootke wherli 
is a pte of a weallche man written wch they have promised to delyuer by the xx day next lolowingi 
I saye lent R money xxxx fe. 

The Welshman, as we may gather from the contemporary Smry IV. and V. 

was evidently a popular stage type ; and here we see the enterprising manager 
taking care, on good recommendation, to forestall a play for the sake of a popnjai 
port which was doubtless congenial to some actor in his troupe, and pa3dng com 
mission for the introduction. 

A suitable play having been obtained, it had to be licensed, e g. : 

Layd owt the 28 of nurche 1598 for the licencynge of ij booke to the JkU of the Revelles caller 
the ij ptes of Robarte hoode xiuj 5 

Then the coitipany was obtained and the play read over, as a preliminary to rehearsals 
That the actors needed a little encouragement at this stage seems to be the meaninj 
of another entry in the diary : 

Lent at that *vme vnto the company for to spend at the readynge of that boocke at th 
I, Sonne in new fysbstreate. 


and an agreement between Henslowe and an actor named Dawes in 1614 provide 
for a fine of two shillings if Dawes failed to attend at rehearsal, and also for a fini 
of ten shillings if “ he the saide Robert Dawes happen to be overcome with drincl 


at the tyme when he ought to play.” The parts were learned from written copie 
made with their cues from the onginal manuscript and not from a printed copy 
Few plays were printed by their authors. In the absence of any stringent law o 
copyright, piracy Was common ; actors supplied their manuscript copies to book 
* selletB or printers, and obtained what they could foF them. There is no evidepo 
' iliat Shakespeare, for example, received anything from the’ sale of the quarto edition 


s jplays : only seventeen of his plays, in fact, are known to have been printe< 
Klie yirst Folio edition of his works was made in 1633, the materials for whicl 
' supplied by his fellow-actors, Heminge and Condell« and the prinier, Willian 
svd. Whatever property existed in a play belcmged to the management j heno 

B trf coUabocations and revisions. Among the Industrioas eollahenitof 
, Slfae^er, ]?ekker, and Kowk^, addle hhnsdii 



career t>y worjd^g: ow Oift ©ithiBr No mention is ttitije &f th<j 4^0)^" 
of tl\0 n^t lameiitable comedy of Pymrm mi thkbe," the rdiearsal aiid paif^^tnsh 
anoe of vriiiclii give a bomorous travesty of the ordinary stage method. We 
the manager allotting his parts, arranging his properties, instructing the slower wittj 
we see the self-assertive actor who is anxious to be " m the limelight’" ; apparently 
the playwright was a nonentity— except when he was also an actor or interested in" 
the management. In himself, the dramatist had hardly more dignity than the actor. 
Even the industrious Ben Jonson found the theatre a poor support and the writmg 
of masques more profitable. The Bohemian lives of Marlowe, Peele, and Greene 
are an index of the playwright's position twenty years earlier. 

lUe Anfflenoe.— The performance of a play in one of the public theatres was adver- 
tised by bills, posted in public places and outside the door of the theatre. It usually 
took place in the afternoon, beginning about three o’clock. The audience assembled 
cariy, and would spend the time of waiting in card-playing, at dice, or in rowdy horse- 
play ; smoking and drinking were aUowcd ; and doubtless people brought other helps 
to conviviality. Free criticism followed every point in the performance ; if the play 
did not please the groundlings it was promptly hissed off the stage. The “ dotages " 
of Ben Jonson suffered this fate, and even in his successful tune Ben wrote con- 
temptuously of playgoers who did not endure a thoughtful drama and demanded 
melodramatic impossibilities. The public paid to be amused, and its sense of humouf' 
was not, any more than it is now, of the intellectual sort. Hence the universal 
presence of " comic stuff " even in tragedy. But, whereas this is a ruinous intru- 
sion in most plays, in Shakespeare it is responsible for Shallows and Fluellens and 
for a mighty group of wonderful fools, with Lear’s fool as their king. A rougher 
element enters into such men as Dckker and Middleton ; it is often enough indecent, 
but usually it is genuine and humanly interesting. The playwrights responded 
to their au^ences, and the result was not always clean. Yet the melodrama of Mar- 
lowe enshrines the poetry of Faustus ; the vox popuU working in the genius of 
Shakespeare produced Falstaff. Many crudities of structure and finish in th4 
Elizabethan drama must be ascribed to the conditions of its perfoimancc. But 
on the whole it was a full-blooded imaginative thing ; and the men who made it, 
men who must needs often struggle for a livelihood amid the scum of society, were a 
lemarkable body. 
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Marlowe and the other " university wits *’ had invaded the public theatre aiwji, 
: tatight it a great lesson. But the theatre had a lesson of i^s own which could 
only be learnt by one who lived and worked within its >valls. English drama was 
brou^t to perfection, not by a scholar but by an actor. The actor wa^ WiUiam 
Shakespeare. 

: Life. — ^Thanks to the world’s insatiable curiosity and the patient re$earctt ot 
students, more biographical facts have been collected about the greatest of \ English 
poets than about any of his literary contemporaries except Ben Jonson. Yet, wheiji 
all is said, these facts, which are for the most part details of purchases and lav^u|ts,\ 
can be printed upon two sides of a sheet of notepaper, and learned volumes labelled ! 
The Life of William Shakespeare are of necessity replete with unverified traditiom 
and " nice conjecture.” The meagreness of this skeleton, together with the hypo- 
thetical *' life ” which has been built up round it — a structure now grown into some- 
thing like an orthodox legend — has given rise to the insane, though not unnatural, 
heresies which fasten the authorship of the plays upon Francis Bacon, the Earl of 
Derby, the Earl of Oxford, or any other nobleman of the time who may take 
the heretic's fancy. The soil upon which such weeds flourish is the assump- 
tion, to which the orthodox subscribe, that Shakespeare was an ill-educat^ 
rustic who did not leave Stratford until he was twenty-three years of age. 
This assumption is a mere guess, and not even a probable one. The truth is 
that we know practically nothing about Shakespeare before his thirtieth year. 
We know that he was christened William at Stratford on April 26, 1564, his 
iparents being Mary, daughter of Robert Arden a well-to-do farmer of the 
neighbourhood, and John Shakespeare, general storekeeper of the little toymi who 
"became mayor in 1568 ; we know that he married Anne Hathaway towards the end 
of 1582 ; we know that she bore him a daughter, Susanna, six months later, and a 
twin boy and girl about a year and eight months from that date ; and that is adl we 
knpw before 1592. We do not know how or where he was educated, when he joined 
the stage, or at what period he went to London. Almost any concmvable interpre- 
tation may be placed upon these slender data. Beyond the fact that%e wrote the 
#,oM " Englirii " hand, which suggests that he learnt bis letters front an dd-fa^i|Cmed 
Ijand possibly provincial) scribe, there is not a tittle of evidence to support the gener- 
.accepted idea that he received his education at the free grammar sdih$ of 
f Stratford. Moreover, seeing that the mature Shakespeare bad demransttahly jncked 
up as good an education in life and the world’s concerns as any man before or thnce, 
It is wd| to remember that in his day there were alternatives to the graimnaT. sdiool, 

■ bg fitter nursec^ for dramatic genius and nune in keqnng wHfi. that 
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pasdtm forlntuttic i^Wch. ve |»pi**h^pc«seaa«d, namely, employM^i M * tjfly jfttik ‘ 
a troops of actors oi service as a singer in the retinue of some oi^hkiman. 1h<l «at«8> , 
of his ni|mage and the birth of bis three children tell os nothing about the tiom 
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in November ; and once again in the summer of 1^84, nine months besfore the birth 
of th<4 twins. Now it so happens that the years 1582-4 saw the greatest plague of 
Elizabeth’s reign, during which all the theatres were closed. If, therefore, the young 
Shakespeare were already connected with the stage at that period, his entanglement 
with Anne Hathaway and what followed therefrom exactly synchronize with two 
years of idleness for the acting profession, when he would be most likely to be kicking 
his heels at home. 

As Actor and Playwright.— But let us pass on to dates and references whi(A stand 
out like rocks from the sea of conjecture, and rocks upon which we c:^ b\uld 
with some assurance. Whatever may have been Shakespeare’s previous ^career, 
by 1592 he had already won fame both as a player and a dramatist^. 'The 
evidence for this is all the more striking in that it comes to us from un- 
friendly quarter- the most prolific dramatist of the old school, whose plays Shake- 
speare was rendenng obsolete, partly by the effective method of rewriting them. 
Shortly before his squalid death on September 3, 1592, Robert Greene wrote 
a pamphlet entitled A Groatsworth of Wit, in the course of which he advised his 
” feUow SchoUers about this Cittie,” in particular Marlowe, Pcele, and a " young 
Juvenal ” who is generally identified with Na-he, to surrender the vain art of 
play-making, " for there is an \ pstart Crow, beautified with out feathers, that 
with his Tygers keatl wrapt in a Players hide supposes he is .as well able to bum- 
bast out blanke verse as the best of you : and being an absolute lohannes factotum, 
is in his owme conceit the onely Shake-scene in a countne." The obvious pun in 
“ Shake-scene " and the i>arody of the line *' O Tiger's heart wrapt in a woman's 
hide" {j HenryVI., I iv, 137) leave no doubt that Shakespeare is meant, and it is inter- 
esting to note that the attack wa> unpleasing to a certain section of the public, if 
we may judge from tiie apology which Henry Chettle, the publisher of the pamphlet, 
printed later in the same year. The words of this apology are a significant tribute 
to Shakespeare’s position at this date. " I am as sory," writes Chettle, " as if the 
originall fault had beene my fault, because my selfe haue scene his demeanour no 
less ciuill then he excelent in the quahtie he professes, besides divers of worship haue 
reported his vprightnes of dealing, which argues his honesty, and his facetious grace 
in writing that aprooues bis art.” The character of these "divers of worship" 
may be gleaned from the dedications to Venus and Adonis and The Rape of Lucrece 
publi^ed in 1593 and 1594 respectively — the only books which Shake^ieare ever 
saw personally through the press. Both are addressed to the young Earl of Southamp 
ton, the first in terms of respect, the second in language which breathes affection and 
intimacy. By 1594 Shakespeare was clearly persona grata, to say the least, tc 
Soudiampton and his circle, of which Elizabeth's favourite, the Earl of Essex, was 
the most distinguished member. It can hardly be doubted, therefore, tbai the 
dramatist was seen at court. His eSj^est recorded perfmrmaiice befems the queen 
took place at Christinas 1594, his nune being menrioned with those ol Keoipe and 
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Burbage as oue of the three leadiug xuen. It is not Hkely, however, that this was 
bis first appearance in Elizabeth s presence^ Indeed^ there was more than persona]) 
rancour in Greene s deathbed outburst. The triumph of Shakespeare was the 
triumph of the Chamberlain's Men, the acting company to which he belonged, over 
the Queen s Men for whom Greene wrote. From their formation in 1583 the Queen's 
Men were constant performers at court until Christmas 1591 ; the Children of Paul's, 
Lyly's company, being their only serious rival. After 1591, however, their place 
is taken in the records by a new company, namely, Lord Strange's Men, who, on the 
death of their patron in 1594, became the Lord Chamberlain's Men. The genesis 
of this company and its rapid rise into favour are surprising and mysterious. They 
played nine times before the queen between Christmas 1591 and January 1593, and 
it is very tempting to suppose that their success was due to Shakespeare, though there 
is no actual proof that he was a member of the company before 1594. 

In any event by 1594, the thirtieth year of his age, Shakespeare had already, 
professionally speaking, attained the height of his ambitions. He was a leading 
man of his company, a member of the most brilliant of court circles, a famous poet, 
and a dramatist of such acknowledged power that the dying Greene, in effect, advised 
his tellow-scholars to give up trying to compete with him. The highest position in 
the land open to a man of his birth and gifts was won ; and it onlv remained to 
consolidate it by further dramatic triunij^hs, by the acquisition of property, and 
by obtaining thf^ right to sign himself " William Shakespeare, Gentleman." This 
consolidation rapidly followed. In 1598 the critic Meres described him as the best 
dramatist of tlie time both in comedy and tragedy ; in 1597 .Shakespeare had begun 
liis purchases of land in Stratford by buying New Place, the largest house in the 
town ; in 159O he made application, m his father's name, to the College of Heralds 
for a coat of arms, whidi lie obtained in 1599. career was very English, and, 
outwardly at anv rate, differed little from that of thousands of other sons of middle* 
class parents gifted with brains. But histoiy, whose pages are often blank when 
we are most anxious to read them, tells us nothing of the struggles which preceded 
tlie day of his success. 

Dramatic Careen— In his dedicatory epistle. Shakespeare describes Venus and Adonis 
as the first heir of my invention." Everything points to the conclusion that his 
early dramatic efforts were not the heirs of his invention, but revisions of other men's 
work. Greene's gibe at the " upstart crow beautified wdth our feathers " was only an 
inversion of the truth ; the beautiful feathers were the upstart’s, the crows were the 
plays of Greene and his fellow-scholars. Not that such re\dsion was in any way 
reprehensible, or, in that age, unusual. Manuscript plays were entirely within th« 
control of the company which purciiased them, its own dramatist being free to mak< 
what alterations seemed good to him. The years i59t-“4 were another season of bac 
plague, not sp serious as that of 1582-4, but nevertheless involving tlie piayet$ il 
diffiLc 4 ti«a. The history of the acting companies at this period is stiE veri 
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obscure, , bttti:here was dearly a good deal of temporary amalgamation and dixfting 
, to and fro* During these years of confusion it is probable that the manuscripts 
of many plays passed through Shakespeare's hands. It is even more probable that, 
as the fortunes of the Queen's Men began to decline, they were forced to sell their 
manuscripts from time to time in order to make both ends meet ; and if so, their 
most eager customers would be the Strange-Chamberlain Men, who, as they climbed 
the ladder of court favour, would desire to enlarge their repertoire by the acquisition of 
fresh playhouse copy. Moreover, there ’were other companies, such as the Eafl of Pem- 
broke's Men, who came to grief at this period, and had therefore manuscripts |to dispose 
of. In a word, there is a high probability that the Chamberlain Men becamepossessed 
of a considerable quantity of dramatic material in the early years of their prosperity, 
and Shakespeare was certainly not the man to invent a new play when he \had one 
ready plotied to his hand. Further, it should not be forgotten that at this juncture 
fate sw^ept llie board of his competitors, and left him to pursue his course Without 
a serious rival. In 1591 the company of Paul's Boys was dissolved, and Lyly's 
occupation was gone ; Greene died in 1592 ; Kyd was arrested early in 1593, fell 
into disgrace, aYid died in 1594; Peelo was already in very low water in 1592, apparently 
WTote no plays after tliat date, and was dead in 1598 ; Lodge had renounced the 
stage in 1589 ; finally Marlowe, the greatest of them all, was murdered in 1593. 
Truly the critical years 1591-4 were veiy favourable to the upstart crow ; and there 
is no knowing how many plays in the Shakespearean canon were baseti upon the work 
of those scholars about the city " with whom fate dealt so unkindly. 


The Plays. — The prt.’valeni idea that Shakespeare constructed his plays ah initio 
with a quire of clean foolscap l>efore him and a volume of North's Plutarch, Hoiinshed, 
or a collection of Italian novels, in translation, at his elbow, is likely to yield place to 
a conception of him as a lifelong K^novator of old plays, his own and those of others. 
We know no\v that many of the original texts wvtc printed direct from his manu* 
scripts, and a bibliographical analysis of these texts reveals the fact that they were 
rarely if ever printed from dean copy, unrevised ; while there is internal evidence 
which suggests tli:\T rven The Tempest, probably the last play he over handled, was 
founded upon earlifT dramatic material. But critical bibliograpliy has as yet hardly 
begun its work upon the ( aiK;n, and it is too early to generalize. One thing, how’ever. 
must here be said Ivven if it could be showm that Shakespeare never froim beginniny 
to end of his career plotted and wTote a play entirely his own, that would not in the 
least detract from his greatness as a dramatist. If he did not create, he certainly 
, re-created. We know, for example, enough of the pre-Shakespearean Ilamlei to 
realize whkt a creaking rhetorical piece of stage machinery it was. Under Shake 
^ speare's,|j«!teds, woricing with the utmost regard for economy of the original material 
it became the greatest and subtlest play in the literature of the world. That he begati 
with ^ old play by Kyd, or some otlier, was simply a necessity laid upon him by 
the jf^Ecumstance* craft. The original Hamlei manuscriot came into the 
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possession of his company ; it was good dramatic copy for an Elizabethan andiencse, 
which delighted in the “ tragedy of blood " ; and Shakespeare's duty was to work, 
over it, and do his best to transform it into something worth the attention not 
only of the generality but of the judicious. Fe succeeded to the top of admiration. 
Is Hamlet less of a masterpiece because Shakespeare painted it upon the old canvas 


of another man ? 

Directly we conceive of Shakespeare's dramatic 
career in these terms, the question of the order o i 
his plays assumes a new complication. Revision 
;■ and revival were closely associated ; and if Shake- 
I speare added fresh touches to his plays wheneve * 

I his company decided that the time had come to 
( revive them upon the stage, how can we dat j 
i them ? Beyond remarking that a play must hav i 
^ reached finality before it appeared in print, aj 
many of Shakespeare’s plays did during liis lifetime, 
we cannot do more hei^ than state tine problem- • 
a problem which has to be faced. At present 
,we must content ours^Jv^es with the chronological 
classification of the plays which has come to us 
from the igth-century critics, who utilized for tin 
ptirpose internal evidences of style and metre, 
references to Shakespeare by contemporary writers 
and supposed allusions in the plays to curren 



events. Fortunately it is not likely that the main 

outlines of this classification will be seriously disturbed by future investigation ; 


and its results, which are given in tabular fonn at the end of this chapter, are 
therefore sufficiently assured to enable us to follo>A' the dev'elopment of Shakespeare s 


genius. 


The C&medtes.— The plays upon which he worked in the main before 1594 are ‘ 
remarkable for the variety of their species rather than for success in any one kin<L 
Shakespeare was learning his craft and experimenting in every type of drania then 
upon the stage : history, tragedy of blood, comedy of wit, comedy of intrigue, 
romantic comedy. Moreover, Marlowe and the other university men were still 
writing for the theatre at this period, and in the confusion of companies due to the 
plague, Shakespeare, no doubt, collaborated with some of them. Before 1594,^*^ 
Shakespeare was a brilliant apprentice. . 

His earliest masterpieces, A Midsummer Nighfs Dteam and Richard J/., probably 
reached their final form in his thirtieth year (i594)* Tliey remind us of his teachers 
Marlowe and Lyly, but they are no longer imitations, and for the next six 
ShaJicespeiare writ^ hardly anything that does not belong to the very first iaixk<i 
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This is file pedod of gireat comedy^ Th^ poet bathes everything in the golden light ' 
of joy and frolic. Falstafi, tlie supreme comic character of literature and the central | 
figure of no less than three plays, is master of the revels. And when he passes ; 
away babbling o' green fields " the vein is not exhausted, for to the last three a 
years of the century belong the most exquisite of all Shakespeare's comedies, Much 1 
Ado About Nothing, As You Like It, and Twelfth Night, This again is Shakespeare's I 
English period. Bottom and Sly are labourers of Stratford; Puck frights theyj 
maidens of the Warwickshire villagery ; the forest of Arden had lain at the poet's 
door in infancy ; while the patriotic note, first struck in the character of Faulcon- [ 
bridge and in John of Gaunt's dying speech, grows louder and deeper until it finds 
complete expression in the national epic of Henry V. Finally, it is the period of|' 
the great historical plays, the four wonderful dramas on the rise and triumph of 
the House of Lancaster. Shakespeare's advance upon the work of his appt;entice- 
hood in the matter of character delineation is very remarkable. Before i'5g4he 
was a clever ventriloquist with a large variety of puppets ; he is now the creator 
of men and women far more real than the majority of those encounter in real 
life. Blank verse, too, which had once cramped the poet's ^haricl like a new glove, 
has become as flexible as a second skin, and is steeped in lyrical spirit which 

had been Shakespeare's from the first, so that Romeo and J for lyrical tragedy, 

and Twelfth Night for lyrical comedy, have no rivals in any language. This spirit, 
which gave us the haunting songs that the magician scatters like pearls over his 
plays, seldom if ever reappears after 1600 with the same fine careless rapture. ^ 

The Tragedies. — At the beginning of the 17th century Shakespeare suddenly turns 
from comedy to tragedy. He casts aside the motley of Touchstone for the sable of 
Prince Hamlet. Hitherto content to enjoy life, he now sets himself to grapple with 
its problems. It is impossible not to stxspect that this was the result of a spiritual 
crisis in the poet’s own mind, and many have pretended to discover the story of sucii 
a crisis in his Sonnets, first printed in 1609, though most if not all of them writteri 
years earlier. Ardent devotion to a friend who proves unworthy ; bitter infatuation 
for a dark-browed mistress w^hom he knows to be unfaithful : such are the elements 
in Shakespeare’s romance which these poems convey to us by hints that tantalize 
because they tell us so little. But whether the story of the Sonnets is a sufficient 
explanation qf tragic pomp that swept through the mind of the dramatist during 
these eight jfearvellous yeai‘s is another question. The first step along Ihe path of 
tragedy was-il^en in Julius Ceesar, and it was follow^ed almost immediately by 
Hamlet, Therels much in common between Brutus the scholarly idealist and Hamlet 
the brooding philosopher. Each is unfitted by excess of intellectual activity for the 
task that the world lays upon him. Julius Cwsar and Handel, therefore, are tragedies 
'of reflection. They move slowly, they are pitched in a low key, and the eSect they 
produce is that ofpbpth and subtlety rather than of grandeur. In the three dramas 
that follow, Lear, and MaciUh, the whole laitmosphere h dSIlerefit ; and 
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^Shakespeare is now occupied with the pas^ons rather than with the Intellect. He ' 
bets us on the heights of the world, and presents to us a pageant of titanic figures 
Struggling in vain against the mighty forces of evil. At times the strain becomes 
lost unendurable. Othello, dramatically the swiftest and most perfect of all the 

t ragedies, deals with the terrible theme of sexual jealousy. With dreadful fasdna- 
ion we watch lago, the incarnation of evil, spinning his web of intrigue ; and when 
le inevitable catastrophe falls like a thunderbolt from some sultry sky, nothing 
^ut the sweet rain of pity can absolve us from the horror of it. 1 n Lear, too huge, , 
00 vague, too fearful for the stage, though Shakespeare's greatest imaginative 
reation, we have the spectacle of aged fathers tortured in mind and body by 
|unnatural children ; and the storm that lages through the play seems to shake the 
^cry universe to its foundations. The atmosphere of Macbeth is night, a night of 
aorrors and despair. Hovering through the fog and filthy air are foul hags grinning 
capering in obscene dances, and the darkness is only broken by the flash of the 
lurderer's knife or by a flicktTing candle that shows us the face of a great soul 
Ibroiight to ruin and madness by the consequences of crime. But not even Shake- 
^speare could keep long on these perilous heights, and in the last two plays of this'" 
period the tragic note is less intense, though the principal figures are no less 
titanic in build. Antony and Cleopatra turns upon the conflict between ambition 
and passion ; Coriolanus shows us a Renaissance superman at war with the mob. 
Both are dassical in theme, and derived, like Julius Ccesar, from Plutarch's Lives» 

The Last Phase. — About 1609 the storm of tragedy passes away almost as suddenly 
as it had come, leaving beluu<l it a sky of peace and serenity. In the three plays 
belonging to the last phase Shaki^Dpeare returns to comedy ; but it is comedy of a 
new kind, vibrating with the “ still sad music of humanity." Cvmbdinc, The Winter*$ 
Tale, The Tempest, all strike the note of rocon<"iliation and forgiveness for past wrongs, 
all are bathed in a light of kiuclhness and tolerance, the light that fails from an old* 
man's eyes, The first two are loose in stnictuie, being rather romances in dramatic 
form than plays, in which they are curiously reminiscent of the work of Greene. 
The Tempest is also a diarnatizcd romance ; but here, as for a final effort, Shakespeare 
puts forth the utmost resources of his art, so that no play of his is technically more 
perfect. This exquisite fantasy introduces us once again to the fairy world that 
appears in tlie earliest masterpieces, and in Prospero, the old magician who breaks 
his wand and casts his book into the sea, we like to see the might j' wizard Shakespeare 
himself taking leave of the world of art which he had peopled with the teeming 
spirits of his imagination. Though certainty is here as elsewhere denied to us, 
there can be little doubt that The Tempest was the last of Shakespeare's playS to 
appear under his personal supervision. About 1611 he ceased to be writer for hia 
company, and went to live at Stratford, his latter years, in the words of Nicholas 
Rowe, being spent, as all good men of sense will wish theirs may be, in ease. r^lSir 
ment# and theKConversatic^n of his friends/* Death came in x6x6* ^ 
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The Genius ef Shekespeare, — Shakespeare is at oace the greatest and the most popular ^ 
of writers. It was his business to please the ** groundlings '' as well as the culturedy 
noblemen in the box ; and his success in doing so then is one of the causes of his j 
success now. As You Like li he frankly dubbed one of his plays; it is still as we( 
like it. Falstaff is the wittiest character in English drama ; he is also the fattest.l 
Shakespeare had, and still has, something for everybody, and he gave of his abundJ 
ance. No writer in the history of the world had a more intimate knowledge of the^ 
human heart. He could '' probe from hell to hell of human passions/' and yet could 
command a laugh broad as ten thousand beeves at pasture." Tliis profound sym- 
pathy, this universality of appeal, are the secrets of Shakespeare's greatness. Men 
love to see him acted and to read him, because he lays bare to them their oaVh souls, 
because he gives expression to their most varied moods. But, with all his sympathy , 
and understanding, he could never have conquered the world as he did without the; 
gift of song. To express the whole scale of human emotion he has a correspbndingj 
gamut of style. From the airy melodies of his Ijnrics to the niiglity harmonies oft 
his great soliloquies, Shakespeare is a master of w'ord-music. He has not the leveb^ 
flight of Chaucer. He wxirked so rapidly, and at such high pressure, that at times 
he is commonplace, bombastic, obsc\iro. But these times are seldom ; and when 
he wills he can with one sweep of his wing outsoar his mightiest rival. His magic is 
most evident in his power of giving such a turn to thoughts and observations which 
are not in themselves cither original or profound that they come to us with all the 
force of a new revcLition, He has caught up the sentiments that j5nd an echo in 
every breast , and has clothed them with tVie rainbow and pearl of his divine utterance. 
He is the poet of our common humanity ; and through him England will continue to 
rule the minds of men, wiicn her temporal empire is " one with Nineveh and Tyre." 

Yet, for all his genius, it cannot be denied that Shakespeare w\as assisted by 
circumstances. He was fortunate in his predecessors, who rendered bis task the 
easier and his output tb.c greater by providing him with plots and with plays in 
manuscript. It was fortunate for him, and therefore for us, that dnima happened 
to be the clucf literary form of his age, since none was more fitted to give scope for 
his many-sided knowledge of human nature. It was fortunate, too, that his schot)l 
of experience w^as the acting profession. There not only did he learn to impersorKate 
all sorts and conditions of men, and perhaps in his earlier days of women also, and 
so came to ponder over the problems of character and personality ; b^jit he learnt 
there as well to rr.alize the necessity, w'hich his craft imposed upon him, of pleasing 
all sections of his audience. Finally, he was fortunate in living at a period of 
luxuriant imaginatievn, when men seemed to find it easier than ever before or since 
to give vent to their thoughts in l:)eautiful language. Both in the width of hri 
s)TOpathies and in the magic of his word-music Sbake 3 |>eare differed in de^ee but 
not in kind from his contemporaries. 

^ ■*** coaduMon, a word most be ^ut the text Qf Shalt«»|>eare 




tie earliest collected edition of his plays, complete except for Perides (which has 
ome down to us in an imperfect text) was published seven years after his death, in 

1 623. This volume, known as the First Folio, included twenty plays that had not 
reviously seen the light of piint, and two that had only appeared in pirated form, 
fourteen plays, however, witli good texts which often formed tlie basis of the cor- 
spending texts in the Folio, preceded the publication of that book, and were issued 
I quarto form. These, vnth the dates of publication, were : Titm A ndrnnicus (1594), 


\ichard 11 1 , Richard j- 
(1597), Love's Labour's 
lost (159R), / Henry IV. i 
1598), Romeo and Juliet j 
[1599), Merchant of Venice 1 
jiGoo), Much Ado {1600), ' 
Henry IV. (lOoo), Mid- i 
ummer Ni^M’s Dream 
1600), (1604-5). ' 

Lear (160SL Troilus and ! 
^Cressida fl6o9), Othello j 
{1622). By adding to them i 
Venus and Adorns (159^), ( 
The Rape ^Luitece{i^()fl, ' 
and the bwne/s {1609), we 
bring up, the nutnbi'r of 
“ good 'iguarto volumes to 
sevcntfMi* On the other 





Title-page and Frontispiece of tbe Fourth Folio of the Flays. 


hand, ^ have five ''bad'' texts, \i2, Borneo and Juhel (1507), Henyy V. (1600), 


The Merry Wives (1602), Hamlet (1603), and Pericles (1608), all of which are prob- 
ably based upon theatrical altndgments, touched up in the case of the first four 
by a pirate-actor, who filled out the gaps in the abridgments as best he could 
from memory. Recent research has done much to em])ha&izp the importance of 
these quarto texts, claiming, among other things, that many of the " good quartos ” 
were printed direct from Shdkesi>eare’s own manuscripts. At the same time an 
even more sensational claim has lately been advanced— -namely, that a scene of 
147 Mnes in a partially revised ifitli-century manuscript play, entitled Sir Thomas 
More, at the British Musetfm, is actually in the hjindwriting of the master-dramatist 
himself. It seems lilU|y, therefore, that we are at the beginning of a new era in 
^kespearean textojr^olarship. 
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TABLE ILLUSTRATING THE APPROXIMATE DATES OF 
SHAKESPEARE'S PLAYS 


(Plays are grouped according to subject-matter or species, mihin a given perto^ 


A.— Apprenticeship and Experi- 
ment, BEFORE 1594 

i. Tragedy of Blood. 

Tttus Andronicus (? Shake.speare). 
ij. Histories {Wars of the Roses). 

‘ /, 3, ;indj Henry VI.\ wth Marlowe 

Richard III. J ““1 

hi. Comedies (wit ; intrigue ; romance). 
Love's Labour’s Lost (after Lyly), 
Comedy of Errors (after Plautus). 
Two Gentlemen of Verona (after 
Greene). 

B.— The Period of Great Comedy, 
1594-1600 

i. Fantasy, 1594. 

Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

ii. Italian Plays, 1596-8. 

Romeo and Juliet (lyrical tragedy). 
Merchant of Venice (tragi-comedy). 
Taming of the Shrew (farce ; {)arts 
not Shakespearean). 

Histories, 1594-9. 

(fl) King John'. 

\h) Richard /A (tragedy ; 1594). 

/ and amenry IV. (comedy; 
1597-8). 

Henry V. (comedy ; 1599). 

(c) Merry Wives (pendant to Henry 
IV 0 non-historical ; 1598). 
Hr. The Height of Comedy, 1598-1600. 
Much Ado AboM Nothing (wit). 


As You Like It (pastoral). 

Twelfth Night (lyrical ; intrigue). 

C.— The Period of Great TRicEDy, ' 
1600-8 I 

i. Tragedy of Intellect. 1 600-1. 1 

Julius Casar (first Plutarch \play).^ 
Hamlet. ^ 

ii. Bitter Comedies, ? 1601-7. 

All’s Well. j IOth«rmea*i 

Measure for Measure J TJtJtev'SSIS 
Troilus and Cressida. ) 8iiake»pw». 


ui. 


IV. 


The Height of Tragedy, 1604-6. 
Othello (jealousy). 

Lear (ingratitude). 

Macbeth (crime and conscience). 
Less Intense Tragedy, 1607-8 (Plu- 
tarch). M 

Antony and Cleopatra (raaye pas- 
sion). A 

Corwlanus (sujierman v. moh). 
Timon of Athens (misanthropy ; 
? parts not Shakesiiearean), 


D.— Serene Comedy, 1609-11 
Cymbdine. \ 

Winter's Tale. / DramtUc romanen. 
Tempest. ) ♦ 

N.B.—Perides, 0. 1607, extant text im- 
perfect. (Mk 

Hmy Vmy 

TmNctUKinmm. 
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Chapter 4 . BEN JONSON, CHAPMAN, MARSTON, AND DEKKElJ 

Jonson's Comedy of Humours : Every Man in his Humour ; Every Man out of his 
Humour — Satire : The Poetaster — Popular Comedy : Volpone^ Epieene^ The Alchemistt 
Bartholomew Fair — ragedy : Sejanus, Masques aod Pastoral Drama— 

Poems and Prose Works — Chapman — Marston— Dekker 


BEN JONSON (1573-1637) 


^ Ben Jonson (or Johnson, as he more frequently spelt the name) was of Scottish 
extraction, and was born at Westminster in 1573. His father had been deprived 
of his estate during the reign of Mary, and had become a ministet after 
that queen’s death ; he died about a month before the dramatist came into 
existence, flis widow married again, a bricklayer, whose name is said to have 
been Fowler ; and it was in the bricklayer’s home in Hartshorne Lane, near 
Charing Cross, that Ben’s childhood was spent. From the sneers of some of his 
enemies we gather that Ben learnctl his stepfather’s trade. About 1593 he gave 
up bricklaying and enlisted in the English army, then serving in Flanders; there^- 
as he told Drummond iif Hawthornden, he slew an enemy in single combat and 
carried off his arms in the presence of botli armies. The fe-arlcss pugnacity thus 
indicated was characteristic of him througiiout his life, His military career was 
short, and he returned to London — possibly for a while to brickla5'ing ; but not 
long aflerw'ards he must have become connected with the stage. Every Man in his 
Humour was acted in 1598, and that play is so mature a production as to suggest a 
good deal of e.xperience in stage matters. Lik(; Shakespeare, lie i.s supposed to have 
served his apprenticeship as an actor, but without any real success. His appear- 
ance seems to have been against him. He probably touched up old play.s and 
collaborated on new ones, now lost. By 1597 he had become sufficiently well 
known to be engaged on a commission for Henslow'C, tiie owner of the Rose 
Theatre — a commission which apparently he did not carry out. About this time 
he mortally wounded a fellow- actor in a duel, and had to stand his trial at the 
Old Bailey on the charge of murder. Wdiiic in prison, Jonson is said to luuft 
become a Roman Catholic, through the intervention of a priwt who visited him : 

, he was suspected of sharing in a Popish conspiracy, and was watciied by 
^ was some time before he obtained release. 

proclivities drew him dtiring the next three year* i»to 
***'*•'* ’Tel wth some of his fellow-playwrights and satirists like Dekkeb 
' s probably about 1605 that the famous meetings at the J Met' 

lenccd, with their jovial good fellowship and their edetyated 

accession of James I. was a fortunate event lor Ions(»i4; he 

-m 
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became a favourite with the king from the first, and during the whole of his reign 
was continuously employed in the production of court entertainments, and enjoyed 
his highest prosperity. In 1605 he seems to have been employed by the court in 
kome mysterious business connected with the Gunpowder Plot. At this time he 
kwas still a Catholic, and remained so for some four or five years more. 

During the next five years (1605-10) he continued to write masques for the 
court and other patrons ; but he did 
not neglect the public, and Volpone, 

^produced at the Globe in 1605, was 
one of his greatest popular triumphs ; 
he was almost as successful in Epicene 
(1609) and The Alchemist (1610), the 
latter of which represents the climax 
of his genius in comedy; in 1614 he 
again made a hit at the Hope Theatre, 

Banksidc, with the lively and amusing 
comedy of Bartholomew Fair. Mean- 
while, he had become acquainted at 
the Mermaid with Sir Walter Raleigh, 
whom he assisted with his History of 
the World, and who.se son he ac- 
companied to Paris in 1613. Young 
R.aleigh seems to have given his tutor 
a lively time, and to have taken ad- 
vantage of his convivial habits to 
play absurd practical jokes upon him. 

One more comedy, The Devil is an 
Ass (1616), together with a number of 
masques, completes the tale of Ben’s 
work during th^'^re.st of James I.’s 
reign. In 1618 he set out on foot to 
visit Scotland, and during one month 
of the ensuing winter was the guest 
of the poet Drummond of Haw- 
thomden. Drummond afterwards wrote in his Conversations an account of this 
visit, recording many of the chief confidences of his guest, which dealt with his, 
private life, his trenchant opinions, and his personal habits. This record does not 
show Ben in a very favourable light— unintentionally on Drummond’s part, no 
dopht ; and Ben's own notes and impressions were unfortunately' lost when his 
Ubjaary yras burnt. In 1621 the King granted him the reversion of the office 
; Master of the Revels, with a penrion. ’ . 

TIm yw ifias, in which King James died, was a disastrous taming-point in 
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jotison'is lile. His one play, The Staple of ifem, was not successful, and showedj 
unmistakable evidence of declining power. He was stricken with palsy,.and in hia 
helpless position was rapidly reduted to poverty and misery. A new play, The N'tm 
Inn, which appeared in 1629, was hissed off the stage. The epilogue, which wai; 
not reached in the performance, is a mournful plea, in dismal half-anticipation oi 
failure. It also hints at King Cheirles’s neglect of him, in comparison with hi^ 
previous fortune. The king replied by a gift of £100 and on a second appeal rais 
Ben’s pension to j^ioo a year, supplementing this with an annual gift of a “ tierce '1 
of Ben’s favourite Canar}' wine {1630). But luck went against the hapless poetj 
next year, when he quarrelled with Inigo Jones, the designer of the ^ctacular* 
portion of the court masques. In the midst of his natural jealousies, disappoint- 
ment, and disease, he plodded on ; and one thing that he wrote during these years 
of decline, the fragment of a pastoral called J'he Sad Shepherd, is the most peautifui 
piece of poetry he has left us. He died on August 6, 1637, and was bi^ed hi 
Westminster Abbey. On the plain flagstone that alone covers his grave are roqjgyy 
inscribed the words " O Rare Ben Johnson ! ” 

Ben Jonson’s Theory ot the Drama. — The appearance of Every Mm in his Hummt 
marked an epoch in the history of the drama ; no comedy has ever appeared 
with a more self-conscious flourish. The young playwright, who as yet had done 
nothing for the theatre but botch up other men’s work, came forward with a 
revolutionary manifesto, in which a new theory of comedy was presented and an 
example of the theory in practice boldly given. To begin with, he rates "the 
ill customs of the age” in romantic drama, which allow the most ridiculous 
improbabilities of plot and scene. As a classical scholar he had a natural affection 
for the close-knit structure which was obtained by adherence to the unities; lie 
would not '* turn the accomplishment of many years into an hour-glass,” nor allow 
the stage 

wilh thre^e ruatv swords^ 

And bdp of sonif few words, 

Fight ov**r York and Lancaster’s long jars. 

To attempt this was, in his view, an absurdity. Nor was he less severe against appeals 
to the melodramatic instincts of the less-instructed parts of the audience ; whatever 
might become farcical or ridiculous, whatever panders to the boys wlm are plea^^c<i 
if creaking throne comes down/' he eliminates from his sco{>e. The iimprobabilitie:^ 
of the romantic drama, its unreal foreign air, its casual and unnatural plots, seemai 
to his trained taste degrading and unfit for serious comedy. And so liis classid:»fn 
led him to realism : instead of improbable scenes in an impossible country, instead 
of high-flown language, he would give 

Deeds and language, such as men do usie, 

And persons such as comedy would choose, 

When she would show an image of the 
And s^t with human folhet, not 
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In pursuit of this realism, in confining comedy to an image of the times, he took 
bis examples from the London that he and his hearers famiharly knew ; and his 
method was so far successful that his comedies do give us a lifelike picture of the 
less pleasing aspects of Elizabethan London. In putting his taboo at once upon 
farce and upon romance, he has undoubtedly achieved reality. And incidentally he 
created the comedy of manners. 

Ben Jenson’s Hnmom.** — His theory seemed sound and was supported by 
a vigorous display of learning and reason. Yet Shakespeare's comedy, which flouts 
it at every point, is still alive ; and Jonson's is, except for students, certainly lan- 
guishing, if not dead. Jonson was a keen observer, and not a mere scholarly recluse : 
his plays are not the laborious spinnings of a pedant, but notous with vitality. Why 
then are they so little read ? Wiiy are so few of his rhtiracters “ familiar in our mouths 
as household words " ? The answer is that his characters are not characters, but 
humours. They embody a thc^oiy of human nature w^hich, in its absolute form, 
as Jonson uses it, is false to the fads The physiology of the time conceived the 
normal man as r< gulated by a harniomous blend of the humours engendered in the 
liver, heart, spleen, etc ; and a man's temperament — melancholy or ]ovial, san- 
guine or morose — was the result of tlie preponderance of one or other of these humours. 
WTien the excess goes beyond certain degree, the result is a folly, an affectation, 
an unbalanced enthusiasm, a “humour" in jonson's sense. To deal with these, 
to expel them by laughter or ridicule, is the proper mission of comedy. Jonson's 
comedies are Ihcuf {(<re a study of humours, especially those w'hich are ridiculous or 
exaggerated, lil2.^<^<>n(eption of the province of the Comic Spirit is sound, and 
essentially that of Moredltli ; but in spite of it he has not retained the aifeS^ 
tion of "readers for his characters, nor Cvan wc imagine his plays presented on 
th^ modem They do not lack mtellcvt What they lack is humour in 

our sense, and the shaping spirit of imagination which sees life steadily and 
whole. Morally he is always on the side of sanity and virtue ; imaginatively 
he gives us much of the warmth tliat comes from fnction, little of the serene 
light tliat endures. 

His Comedies. — Jenson's comedies contain his best work, and the first of theih 
remains for most of his rcadc'rs the most charactcnslic and very nearly the best. 
Every Man in fits Humour is a study of a number of familiar humours, some of 
them quite interesting, such as Knowell and his prodigal son, the jealous citizeh, 
Kitely, and the various gulls. In Bobadil, the boastful soldier, we have Ben's 
nearest approach to a complete human character ; but he is not in the same worldi 
as a dramatic creation, as Pistol or Falstafi. In Every Man otd of his Humour (1598)* 
Jpnsonian theories aie seen more blatantly at work. The satirical purpose and the. 
effort at realiSb are evident, but none of the characters live. We have Jonson hhnr^ 
eelf inti^iding in Asper and Macilente, and Marston, perhaps, in Carlo Huffooe 
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Eadh humour is cui^d by an overdose of itself in the fifth act. The introduction 
of thinly veiled contemporaries is continued in Cynthia*s Revds (1600), which as a 
play is poor, but has biographical interest, and in The Voetasier (1601), in which he 
deals his final blow at the barbarities of his enemies. Tins play has its scene laid at 
Rome, and there is much interesting literary talk in which Ovid, Horace, and Virgil, 
among others, take part. Volpone (1605) is a masterly study of utter greed and almost 
unredeemed depravity ; Jonson has forsaken personal quarrels and taken up com- 
pletely the position of satirist. It is a 
comedy of great force, in masterly verse, 
almost tragic in conception ; but ihe char- 
acters are too black and one sigi^s for a 
little humorous relief. Tlie same \is true 
of The Alchemist (1610), which is a sUidy of 
several fonns of hypocrisy, such as the 
cunning of the nefarious Subtle and his 
accomplices, the puritanisiu of Tribuktion 
Wholesome, and the luxurious greed of 
Sir Epicure Mammon. Epicene (1609) is 
in lighter vein, and comes nearest perhaps 
to our modern idea of comedy, witli 
its agreeable ending. Bartholomew Fair 
(1614) returns to the company of the 
London gulls and fools, and is remarkable 
for its admirable picture of the life and 
bustle, sordid and squalid though it is, of 
a London place of amusenumt. A kind 
of realism is achieved here, but again it i" 
not that of charact(T. The remaining 
comedies show a falling off in power 
They are nut without merit, and The 
Staple of News (1625) is almost allegorical 
in its generalization of the ** humours.” 
From The New Inn {1629) we are dealing simply wdth ** Ben’s dotages." They 
are the death-knell of his method ; what he could but imperfectly adueve, m 
one else has attempted. ^ 

tragedies. — The two tragedies, Sejanus (1603) and Caiiline (ihii), fall beJu-v 
the $ba.ndard of the best comedies as plays, and suffer severely from comparison 
vi^^^h^kespeare’s Roman dramas ; but if they do Hot rise to the heights and depths 
passion they have a stately dignity, rather frigid perhaps and overweighted 

Wili conscientious learning, yet not deficient in poetry and grandidr. The 
l^ys can be read with pleasure by the fit readers that Ben demed ; but even they 
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feel that something is wanting- the accent of high passion and mighty issiies 
ceiitoed in the fates of men. 

‘ The Masques. — In the masques the dramatic part had to be subordinate to the 
dancing, the music, and the spectacular effect; but, accepting these limitations, ' 
Jonsoii ^psed his position so well that he may be said to have created the literary ’ 
masque, ^t his best he rises near to the level of Comm ; his skill in the weaving of . 
an allegoi|cal plot was admirable, his poetic fancy often very happy, and his power 
to turn a compliment to the king or queen curiously apt. Akin to the masques is 
The Sad Shepherd, which is a wholly delightful pastoral fantasy of the greenwood, ' 
romantic in its spirit and variety ; in it Jonson abandoned his theories and allowed 
the poet in him his full play, with the happiest result. 


Occasional Poems. — As a poet pure and simple Jonson had his fortunate moments, 
but his verse is throughout distinguished by strength and accuracy of form rather 
than by inspiration. His epigrams are occasionally terse and pointed, especially 
when the example of Martial is near to his hand. In complimentary addresses to 
friends and fellow-poets he is generally too verbose, but, as in the lines on Shake- 
speare, he could sometimes strike a happy phrase expressing judicious praise. A few 
lyrics will survive for their felicity of form, which joins them rather to the Caroline 
than to the Elizabethan manner. But, on the whole, his poems and songs re- 
veal the scholar and the literary man, not the lover or the natural elegist. A 
few will find tlieir w^ay into all anthologies : the rest will be left to students who may 
not find them too arid and jejune. The prose of the Discoveries comes under the 
same criticism. 


Summary. — Jonson was quarrelsome and self-opinionated, often merely boastful ; 
he was contemptuously aware of his superiority to such men as Marston and 
Dekker, and could not conceal Ins knowledge ; but the charge of envy at other 
men's success cannot be sustained against the author of the noble tribute to Shake- 
speare in the folio of 1623. He was animated by a serious literary and didactic put- 
pose, and his satire fell without stint or ceremony on all who came short of his ideals. 
But he was no mere spectator, no ascetic rcviler of vices he did not understand. He 
kn^'w the worst, and knew it from experience. His convivial habits, his love of the 
good things of this life — especially of the delights of the Mermaid, are often dwelt 
upon ; and we must acknowledge that a strong animal nature was blended in him 
with an exceptional poetic sensibility and moral delicacy. He was a realist who 
was not satisfied with reality as he saw it, whether at court or in the stews. His 
independence of spirit sprang as much from the moral rectitude of his^aims as from 
his early training. He could be courtly, as many of his masques show ; hut gracoih|i 
manners were wasted on the charlatans and gulls who fonn the staple of pla|4; 
His learning was deep, and his intellectual powers exceptional ; in the^ res£iect& 
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he was a king among his contempomries, and obviously 4Sd not suffer fools 
His own character has been drawn by himself in the Horace of The PoOttOer, 
of Cynthia's Revels, and Asper of Every Man otU of his Humour. Asper " is ot 
ingenious and free spirit, eager, and constant in reproof, without fear controlling 
world's abuses. One, whom no servile hope of gain, or frosty apprehension of dangtf, 
cam make to be a parasite, either to time, place, or opinion." If he expressed himself 
with trenchaint roughness, he could answer ; 

Who is so patient of this Impious world 
That he can check his spirit or rein his tongue ? 

He is really an isolated figure in literature. His dramas founded no school ; and if 
such poets as Herrick and Carew owed something to him they paid him with\ interest 
and left him far belnnd. He cannot be enrolled on the lists of our first-class names 
in literature ; but he must stand high among the second class. 


GEORGE CHAPMAN (1550-16^4) 

Chapman, famous for his translation of Homer, was bom at Hitchin, and was ' 
educated at Oxford. He was a fine classical scholar, which makes him, like Ben 
Jonson, a learned poet, especially when he united philosophy with scholarship in 
his interests. 

Poems and Translations : ” Iliad " and “ Odyssey.” — His first pbems, The Shadow 
of Night, were printed in 1594, and his first play — a very poor one — was acted in 
1596. Like Jonson, he was not appreciated at his own valuation ; he equally 
disdained the applause of the. " unlearned multitude ” ; but, not having Jonson’s 
satiric vigour, he consoled himself with his devotion to learning. The fruit of this 
was the translation of Homer, which occupied his leisure through most of his life, 
He wrote other poems also, including the fanciful and euphuistic Ovid’s Banquti oj 
Sense (1595), the conclusion of Marlowe’s Hero and Leander (1598), The Tears oJ 
Peace (1609), and a dignified funeral song in memory of Prince Henry (1612), One 
masque of his survives, performed in 1614, but he probably wrote many more, 
since Jonson bracketed him and Fletcher as his only worthy foUowers. He wrote 
plays steadily till his death in 1634. 

His po^s, save for occasional passages of dignified thought, have no very lively 
interest ; pey are often obscure and difficult, as if there was more in his mind than 
he was ame to e.xpress clearly. The Homer is, however, a very different matter, 
and mustme regarded as one of the noblest bequests of Elizabethan literature. The 
first sev® l^ks of the Iliad were issued in 1598, but they do not seem to havf 
attracted pjoch notice ; .at ainy rate, the rest was not issued till z6tl, and the last 
twelve were rushed off in fifteen weeks— a marvellous feat if it is authentic, 
and accounts for the wMontymid shvtfB&amM 
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le Odyssey appeared in 1614-15, and the various Homeric fragments in 16^4. 

Iliad was rendered into long rhyming lines of fourteen syllables— a metre 
which in some respects was admirably chosen. Its best passages are not unworthy 
of the original. It moves with the rapidity and vigour, energy and spirit, that the 
work called for, and the story runs on with a good deal of the Homeric charm. 
Chapman was competent by his life-long study and his high respect for the original ' 
to perform the translation. But it is not merely as a translation that his book 
lives, though it is probably the best verse translation of Homer that has yet been 
made. It is also a splendid poem, and 


not unworthy of Keats's praise. Through 
Chapman's speaking " loud and bold," 
the lover of poetry who does not read 
Greek may enjoy something of '' the pure 
serene " of Homer. The Odyssey, written 
in heroic couplets, is hardly less deserving 
of the same high praise. 

Chapman's Flays. — In his plays Chap- 
man has most of the faults of his poems, 
but a richer dower of their virtues. He 
was not a dramatist by nature ; his 
mistress, as his " coronet " of sonnets 
declares, was Philosophy, and Learning 
was the mental store upon which he 
drew. But he had not Jenson's power 
of observation to give his ideas dramatic 
vitality. He could not construct a plot, 
and he could not carry out a dialogue, 
like that of Barikolotnew Fair for instance, 
which had tlie semblance of real life. In 



his own day the “ proud fuH sail " of his rf chapm.n’s 

verse, and iis '' free and heightened style,” 


received notice and admiration from the judicious. But the speeches are not in 


■cbarajCter ; and in spite of their beauty they fail in dramatic effect. Besides, 
they readily lose themselves in excess of rhetoric and passion ; they bring os back 
to the worst passages of Marlowe, without his youthful energy and sincerity ; and* 
frequently they are obscure. With his stu^ous character and contempt tat 
ordinary humanity. Chapman could not be a great dramatist, and is not. , 

His first play was a comedy. The Blind Beggar of Alexandria (1596), which, like 
its successor, 4 Swtnorous Day^s Mirth (1599)* but feeble stuff. On the otbee 
hand. AU Faofs (z 6 os) ^ xeally amusing comedy, with sprightly characters, exceOart 
ritimtioiis, aeqd an ingeniow The GartUman Usher {1606) 
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(i^) have some good points, but are deficient in construction. After these 
came the tragedies: Bu$^ d’Ambois (1607), followed in 1613 by a sequel, The 
'Revenge of Bnssy d’Ambois. Between these we have the double play on a single 
theme. The Conspiracy of Byron and The Tragedy of Byron (1608). These plays 
deal with contemporary French affairs in a strangely tolerant spirit. They are 
melodramas of blood, with many horrors, much rant and little power of character- 
ization, but with a liberal display of the " full and heightened style." 


JOHN MARSTOM (?»57S-i6.34) 


'Romances and Miscellaneous Drama. — Little is known of the life of John \Marston, 
who, more than any other literary figure of his time, drew the contemptuoW satire 
of Jonson, He was born at Coventry about 1575, and educated at Oxford, where 
he took his degree in 1594. His first appeal to the literary public was throitgh the 
sensual love-romance Pygmalion's Image, in 1598. Its coarseness caused it to 
meet the censure of Hall, the satirist ; consequently in his next work Marston 
adopted a new attitude, and in The Scourge of 'Villainy himself appears as a violent 
and bitter satirist. His style drew upon him the severe criticism of Jonson in 
Cynthia’s Revels and The Poetaster ; and he unite<l with one of his fellow-victims 
in Saiiromastix (1602), a satirical drama in which Jonson himself is roughly but not 
ineffectively treated. For several years Marston continued to write plays, pro- 
ducing Antonio and Mellida (1602), a high-flown tragedy of blood and horrors ; 
The Malcontent (1604) ; The Dutch Courtesan (1605) ; What You Will (1607), and 
other dramas of very small merit. After this he seems to have given up writing ; 
he entered the Church, lived quietly in a country living, and died in 1634. 


His Best Plays. — certain amount of cleverness and wit cannot be denied to Marston, 
but it is obscured by his violence and his pose. There is a false and insincere ring 
about his best passages, a forced note, a straining after effect, which vitiates them, 
and defeats their aim. He w’as vain, affected, and ambitious ; he was aware of his 
own limitations, but by the vigorous use of high-sounding words he tried to “ bounce ’’ 
the public into taking him seriously as a satirist. In a famous scene of The Poetaster, 
Jonson makes Horace give Crispinus a pill to relieve him of his impurities of diction ; 
and Crispinus vomits a whole succession of Marston's big words, such^as inflate, 
turgidous, ventosity, obccecate, prorumped, lubrical, and a host of their like, drawn 
firom Marston’s works. Of the plays, Antonio and Mellida and The Malcontent 
are the best. The former begins fairly well, and has the material of a reasonably 
pleasant lot ^ tory ; but the second part is a confusion of melodramatic horrors, 
incredible scenes, black revenge, rant, and fustian ; and what mi|[ht have 
a m|^H||^gedy loses itself in mere foulness and a very revelry of murders. 

elements of greatness in its fondamental idea : it is a not 
-ttnp*eaSjii »iMl S»dy. with ont excellaat character in Malevote ; but it does not, as 
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Hazlitt suggest^, bring Marston into the sphere of Moli^re. Both Lanib and . 
^Hazlitt were misled by the power and eloquence of Marston *s best passages into 
Iranking him far too high. In spite of his cleverness and occasional wit, Marston 
Iwas too deficient in the sense of proportion and moderation to be a great dramatist* 
iHe was guilty of all the romantic excesses and improbabilities at which Jonson 
“railed. Such as he is, however, we may see at the best in The MalcontenU 

THOMAS DEKKER (c, 1570-g. 1640) 

Dramatic and Descriptive Works. — The life of Thomas Dekker is even more vaguely 
Fknown than Marston's. There is no record either of his birth or of his death. ^ A 
hint or two gathered from the diary of Philip Henslowe and from his own plays allow 
us to make a few assertions of a general kind about him, but no more. He was a 
Londoner, intimately acquainted by personal experience with the squalid aspects 
of the courts and taverns ; he was perhaps either a tailor or a shoemaker by trade, 
but an industrious literary hack by profession : neither trade nor profession could 
keep him from poverty, or, it may be added, from gaol. He was an active collabor- 
ator with other dramatists — e.g. with Marston in Satiromastix, with Middleton iti 
The Roaring Girl (1611) and other plays, with Webster in Northward Ho, and with 
Massinger in The Virgin Martyr (1622). In all these conjoint efforts, except Satiro* 
mastix, he probably played the rdle of junior partner ; his own work shows that 
he had a very rudimentary sense of the art of construction, but could impart vigour n! 
and vitality to individual scenes, especially those of life in London, and he had a ^ 
v^ein of homely pathos and tender sentiment which surprises us when we remember 
the roughness of Ixis life. 

Dekker’s Comedies. — His first unaided play, as far as we know, was The Shoe^ : 
maker's Holiday (x6oo). This jolly comedy, which ** purposed nothing but mirth/* 
certainly fulfils its purpose. It has little or no plot, and its characterization is weak 
enough ; but it is full of hearty fun and rough wit, and gives us a most valuable 
picture of London life, centring in the career of Simon E}Te the shoemaker, who 
became Lord Mayor. Jonson has given us a more artistic picture in Bartholomew ' 
Fair; but Dekker, in spile of the crudeness of his literary methods, has a far greater 
geniality. Dekker is boisterous and coarse, but he atones for this by his humour, 
his humanity, his cordial jollity. 

, i 

Hls Realism. — Realism is the note of The Shoemaker’s Holiday ; but in Old 
Fortunatus (1600) the romantic influence of Marlowe is strong. The play is vetfi, 
lax in construction, as usual ; but apart from this it is almost as great a master- . 
piece as Fausivs, the story of which it recalls. It is a combination of morality and ' 
masque, tidx in passages of real poetic power, containing a numb® of irrelevanf ? 
epi$<^ea, iui that of the lover QrleaM, which redeon th«nselv« their own. 
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intrinsic beauty. The Honest Whore (1604) returned to the realistic method, anc^ 
in it we are able to see Dekker at his highest. The fine female character of Bella 
front is superior to any study of woman in Jonson, and the whole play has bee* 
highly praised by Hazlitt. But the naive sincerity with which Dekker follows th< 
metamorphosis of his heroine must close the play to the modern stage, though ib 
psychological truth and its human sympathies will always keep it a favourite amouf 
Students of the Elizabethan drama. 

His Realistic and Satirical Prose Works.— Dekker is not a Jjeat prose writer, bi^ he it 
a very engaging one. Among his numerous prose bodp are The Bachelor* s iMnque 
(1603), a pleasant satire on ** the variable humours of women ; The Seven I)eadl) 
Sins of London (1606), a more ambitious satire, not so skilfully worked out Th 
Belman of London (1608), a grim little book on the seamy side of London liU anc 
full of quaint information ; and The Guls Hornhoke (1609), the best and brightest 
of all, invaluable for its pictures of the various types of gull, for whom the book 
is humorously written in the guise of a handbook or manual. Just as Satiromasth 
defeated The Poetaster by its good nature rather than by any literary superiority 
so these little prose books gave no offence and pictured their comic types witl 
pleasant friendliness. 

Summary, — Dekker's works are a strange combination of ethical rectitude and 
crude animal spirits, of a crass realism with an almost lyrical charm of tende] 
feehrig, of a noisome squalor with the fragrance of genuine good nature. He wa.^ 
not a great poet, though he has left us a few beautiful lyrics. He will be remem 
bered as the typical Londoner of the Elizabethan period — free and frank, noisy 
and not squeamish, either in language or in life, but at the bottom serious, patriotic, 
and generous. 
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Chapter 5. POETRY: THE INFLUENCE OF SPENSER 

George Gascoigne— Sir Philip Sidney— Thomas Watson— Henry Constable— Thomas Lodge- 
Giles Fletcher the elder— Barnabe Barnes— Samuel Daniel— Michael Drayton, etc 


GEORGE GASCOIGNE (liSa.W?) 


and Works. — Gascoigne, though he died two years before the publication 
bf The Shepheardes Calender, is not a poetic forerunner of Spenser, nor does he, ' 
ke the writers of A Mirror for Magistrates, seek to perpetuate mediaeval formulae . 
pf style and sentiment, lie strikes out new paths of his own, and so may be in- 
cluded in this section ; but his originaility is greater than his artistic power, and ■ 
his work suffers from tlie waywardness that marred liis life. Born in Bedfordshire , 
kbout 1525, a son of Sir John Gascoigne, he was educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and entered Gray’s Inn in 1555. After a period of dissipation, which led 
to his being disinherited, he returned to his studies at the Inn, where in 1566 his 
Supposes, a prose version of Ariosto's I Suphositi, was presented, as also Jocasta, a 
translation by him and hrancis Kinwelmersh of Dolce’s Giocasta, adapted from the 
Pkanissee of Euripides. But in 1573 he found it expedient to leave England for a,., 
time and to join the forces fighting in the Low Countries. During his absence an 
undated and anonymous edition of iiis works was published; a “corrected, per- 
fected, and augmented ” edition apjicared in 1575 as The Posies of George Gascoigne, 
Esqiiirc. In Flanders Gascoigne seems to have become familiar with the " Prodigal 
Son ’’ plays, which were so popular there ; in 1575 he wrote a “ tragicall comedie ’’ 
of this type, The Gji^s of Government. It was one of the " moral and godly " works 
with which he llfight to redeem liis former frailties. These works also included 
edifying prose tracts, of which the chief was The Drum of Doomsday, and his blank- 
verse satire The Steel Glass, both written in 1576. On October 7 of the Mowing 
year he died. 


Prose Wrltogs.— Gascoigne’s versatile talents showed to greater advantage ih 
drama than in poetry. It was an enduring achievement to write the two earliest 
prose comedies in English. ITiough one was a translation and the other a disguised 
Puritan tract, they are distinguished by the ease and aptness of the dialogue. - 
Another prose romance. The Pleasant Fable of Ferdinando Jeronimi, in its senti- 
mental colloquies and* the alliterative balance of its style, is a forerunner* 
of Euphues. The story is ‘probably based on some incident in Gascoigne's own 
career, though he avers that it is translated from a tale by “ Bartello,” an Itali^ 
who is,, not othertrise known. Certain Notes of Instruction concerning the Mak^ i 
of Verse or Wrym in English, written for a friend, is the first attempt at a treatise" 
on prosody in the iangujage. 

'I 
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to ' ' % ' "f' 

OaseoigM as a Ljriiit. — As a lyrist be is of small aocoont, thou|^ he has written j 
the charming LvUaby of a Lover : 

&ng lullaby, as women do. 

Wherewith they bring their babes to rest ; 

And lullaby can I sing too, 

As womanly as can the best. 

^ With lullaby they still the child ; 

And if I be not much beguiled, 

Full many a wanton babe have 1, 

Which must be stilFd with lullaby. 

and two pleasant pieces in octosyllabic six-lined stanzas, " At Beauty's as^l 
did stand/' and Amid my bale I bathe in bliss." His love of experiment did not' 
extend to innovation in lyrical measures. He uses, as a rule, accepted forms,, includ-i 
ing the " English " sonnet. But he is apparently the inventor of an elevdn-lined 
stanza which he employs in his De Pro/midis and in the verses called " a moon- 
sliine banquet " in his prose romance. Here the seven lines of rhyme-royal stanza 
are followed by four others, rhyming as follows : 

And thou (good God) vouchsafe in gree to take, 

This wocfull plaint 
Wherein 1 faint. 

Oh iieai'c me then for thy great mercy’s take. 


His Narrative Vem and Satire. — But Gascoigne strikes out for himself in a curious 
form of novelette in verse, of which Dan Bartholmcw of Bath is the chief example, 
The story of Bartholmew's passkm for an inconstant beauty is told by the pOr‘t, 
who calls himself " the reporter," in rhyme-royal stanzas, intei'spersed by the lover 'b 
" triumphs " or lamentations in various metres. Bartholmcw reaff^^ars as the Gnen 
Knight in The Fndi of FeUers, and both are disguises of Gascoigne himself. He is 
at his best, liowever, when he dispenses with mystification, and tells the tale of hi> 
own experiences in the Voyage into Holland and Duke Bellum InexpeHis, The latter 
is a poem of over 200 stanzas in rhyme-royal, and contains a vdvid account of 
Gascoigne's fortunes in Flanders, preceded by a powerful though too diffuse dis- 
course on the nature of wai, " the scourge of God." Incidentally satirical sketches 
are introduced of various social classes, whose practices encourage sjtrife, or 
turn warfare to their own profit. The Steel Glass shows kings, soldiers, priests, 
merchants, peasants, and the rest as they really are, not flattered and idealized as 
In crystal glass, which " glimsetb brave and bright/' wherein all men 
to l 0 k. Throughout there are shrewd strokes at the loibles and vices of the age, 
but excuse is made in the epilogue for shutting the glass before women 
iSmt it, 

Siacc all the bauds, all paper, pen, and lak# 

Which ever yet this a retched world poamaedi 
CsiuDkOt describe thi# wex ia ootottn d«w« 
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As Ctscoign* statte in the dedication to Lord Wiltfin, it is " a satire written with-,, 
out thyme, but I trust not without reason." It is thus, so far as is known,’ the ; 
first original poem written in blank verse. 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY (I554-S6) 

(For Ufc, see p. 67) 

Sidney and Gascoigne. — In several of the fields where Gascoigne had been the 
Brst adventurer, Sir Philip Sidney was in the next decade to show high accomplish- 
aent. The Apologie for Poeiric as a critical treatise ; the Arcadia as a prose 
^romance intermingled with 
[verse: Astrophel and Stella 
as an imaginative interpre- 
tation of Sidney’s own love 
experiences, — all have the 
occasional air of Gas- 
coigne's similar efforts, but 
they have the authentic 
stamp of genius. 

Poems In the Arcadia.’* — 

In the Arcadia Sidney's 
poetic imagination informs 
the prose rather than the 
verse, which includes about 
eighty pieces, ranging in length from the tale of “ Strephon and Klaius in 
545 lines to single couplets. Yet it would be a mistake to overlook the varied 
interest of these pieces, especially from the technical point of view. The young^^.- 
poet, as he strikes off the pages of his romance in desultory fashion for his sister*^ 
entertainment, indulges to the full his bent for metrical experiment. Here are 
the classical measures favoured by the little Areopagus ** of which he and Dyer 
were the heads — hexameters, elegiacs, sapphics, and the rest. Not even the 
passionate feeling in the elegiacs, ** Unto a caitiff wretch, whom long affliction 
holdeth/* can redeem the laboured artificiality of the whole group. ; 

Metrical Exporimcttta in the “ Arcadia.**— Scarcely less exotic are some of Sidney*# 
imitations of intricate French or Italian verse patterns. Thus he has examples of 
the sestine,** a poem in six stanzas, each consisting of six lines, the Ipt words of 
which are repeated, in varying order, in each stanza, the whole ending with a tail j. 
of three lines, which contains the six last words. And as if this were not enongn^ivj 
in % wity ingenuity, he makes one of the sestines double. Anothci 
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elaborate verse-form used several times by Sidney is tfae " dia^ne," a tliti-lined Hkim, 
rhyming abubhcacdd* Related to this, but with the variation of three Six- 
syllable lines, is the nine-lined stanza of the musical Epithalamium. There are 
also experiments of a more eccentric type, such as lines ending with an echo, 
or with an interchange of the words " light " and ** dark/' And most remark- 
able of all is the dialogue between Thyrsis and Dorus, which begins with lines 
ending in triple rhymes, arranged in Urza rima fashion ; suddenly changes to 
double rhymes, and then to single ones; afterwards continues in app^ent blank 
verse, where, however, the last word of each line rhymes with the last in the] 
second foot of the next; then slides into curiously interlaced five-lin(\d stanzas, 
and at the end returns to the triple-rhymed terza fttna. In anotl^er shortei 
dialogue this triple-rhjmed terza rwta and the false blank verse reaiipear, anc 
elsewhere in the Arcadia Sidney uses terza rima in its usual English form severa 
times. 

Of some of the metres popularized by Wyatt and Surrey, or of older date, he 
makes surprisingly little use. Poulter's measure comes only once, rhyme-roya* 
twice, and oitava rima thrice, though in this metre is written the longest poem ir 
the romance, with its lifelike and amusing account of lovers' manoeuvres in th(‘ 
game of barley-break. Another lively tale, the fabhuu of the husband whose jealousv 
led to hib own undoing, is related in sextains. 

Sonnets In the « Arcadia/'— ITie sonnets in the Arcadia number nearly twenty 
and are for the most part in the Jtnglish " form. But Sidney introduc(‘S variation ^ 
by using sometimes the same rhymes throughout the octave, or even throughout 
the quatorzain, or by more far-fetched devices. A sonnet on " Night," one of tlj- 
last in the volume, is in strict Petrarchan form. Apart from form, the ^nne*^ 
in the Arcadia are, as a whole, of the imitative Petrarclian type, playing with ** co'. 
ceits," and decking out sentiment in fanciful embroidery. Even the well-knoM 
My true love hath my heart, and I have his " is only a peculiarly happy examp!<tH| 
of the type. Other sonnets which show something of the true Sidneian touch 
" Lock up, fair lids, the treasure of my heart," " 0 stealing time, the subje<;t of 
delay," and the noble i>ufsum corda. 


Since Nature’s works be good, and death doth serve 
As Nature’s work, why should we fear to die ? 


**Astrophel said Stella/’ — It is a bewildering change from the languors of 
where " only shadows of wan lovers pine," to the tumultuous riot of passion 
white heat in Asirophel and Stella. The contrast has been insufficiently niotc<] 
those who^jeek to minimize in this, as in other Elizabeihan soimet-seri^r 

ithentic personal experience. When Sidney in the 4^fop^] 

ot , 
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Oft tumiHg others* teiives, to see if thence would flow 
Some fresh and fruitful showers upon my sun-burned brain, 


or makes mock later of those who sing over again poor Petrarch's long- decease 
woes, he is describing in effect his own dilettante versifying in the Arcadia, Why 
then should we disbelieve his reiterated cry that it was his tragic love for Stella, 
and this alone, that dipped his pen in fire ? 


Sidney and Penelope Devereux. — It is impossible, of course, and for the historian 
of literature unnecessary, to re-create the story in detail, or to mark the boundaries 
between fact and “ invention." Astrophel and Stella did not appear till 1591, and 
there was mo complete and authorized version till 1598. We cannot, therefore, say 
definitely when or in what order the sonnets and songs contained in it were written, 
though in Sonnets 40 and 51 thiTe are references to events which are probably to 
be diiltKl in tlie earlier part of 1581. We know further that about this period 
Penelope Devereux, a girl of nineteen, whom her father, the first Earl of Essex, 
hid some time previously destined for the hand of Sidney, was (probably owing 
to the change in his prospects due to his uncle Leicester's marriage) married to 
Lord Hich, Sidney's mortification found vent m the two sonnets (24 and 37) in 
which he plays with deadly bitterness on the name of his successful rival. He is 


|while she, 


Thai nch fool, who by blind fortune’s lot 
Thf nchcbt gcui of love and life enjoys, 

And can with foul abuse such beauties blot ; 

Rich m the riches of a royal hart 
Hath no misfortune but that Rich she is 


riiere is reason for thinking that Sidney had not been an ardent snitor till " by 
>Und Fortune's lot " Stella became the bride of one unworthy of her. Then he 
jnderstood his own heart, and resolved, in spite of ail, to win her for his own.^ 
To put any other construction on sucli plain-spoken sonnets as 14 { “ Alas, have 1 
lot pain enough, my friend?”-), 52 (“A strife is grown between Virtue and 
-ove ” ), 62 { “ Late tired with woe, even ready for to pine ” ), and 72 { “ Desire, 
hough thou my old companion art " ) is juggling with language, either to support 
1 theory of the " literary ” inspiration of Elizabethan love sonnets or to shield 
Sidney’s moral character. Stella confessed that she letumed his love, but turned 
l deaf ear to his pleading. We overhear their whispered dialogue in the ravishing 
nusic of the fourth and eighth songs : 

I 

Astropliel, said she, my love, 

Ceas«, fa these eflects, to prove. 

Tytaa hoaouf ilolh tbas use thee, 
stU not nfue Uwe. 
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.„After a time, in obedience to her laws of duty/' she denied him her jpresence.'^'Tiie 
' series doses in deepest gloom, with " most rude Despair " the poet's ** daily un- 
bidden guest." In September 1583 he married Frances, daughter of Sir Francis^ 
Walsingham, but such unions in the recoil from a thwarted passion are matters of 
daily occurrence.^ 


Unique Quality ot “Astrophel and Stella/’ — Lamb therefore showed his wonted 
* penetration when he declared that Sidney's sonnets " were written in ^he very 
heyday of his blood," and that they " are not rich in words only, in vagueiand un*i 
localized feelings — they are full, material, and circumstantiated." But tliis alone^^' 
would not set them beside Shakespeare's, on a different plane from all oth^ Eliza- 
bethan sonnet-cycles. Their magical quality is bom of their union of hot-blooded I 
passion with super-sensual idealism. A^ile Sidney's love was as far as possible fromj^ 
being " Platonic," in the inept conventional sense of the word, it is drenched in tha 
idealism of " the wisest scholar of the wight most wise " (25). The woman for| 
whom he yearned after the fashion of the sons of men was transfigured and irradiatedJ 
Virtue herself takes Stella's shape ; in her face, he reads what Love and Beauty - 
be ; she " shrines in flesh " a deity ; her eyes, " while they make love conquer/ 
conquer love." There is nothing so great or so small that this splendid |)as 5 ion^| 
cannot draw it into its flaming orbit, and touch it with consecrating fire. Fromj 
the transcendental visions of Greek philosophy to the " glorious vanities and gay 
h5q>erboles " of the fashionable love-poetry, from grave affairs of state and the 
ceremonial pomp of the tourney to the ways of a lap-dog or pet bird, there h 
nothing alien or intractable. Thus this sonnet-cycle has something of the sweep 
and purgative effect of tragedy. We do not know whether it was by a fine instinct 
or by a fortunate chance that Sidney's sister, in the folio edition of his works in 
1598, allowed Astrophel and Stella to end on the note of despairing love, and st‘t 
apart by themselves twenty-seven " certain sonnets." The two last of tiiese are 
, the fine sonnets, with their cries of self-reproach : 

Desire ! Desire ! I have too dearly bought 
With price of mangled mind, thy worthless ware. . . 


Leave me, O which reachest but to dust. 
And thou, my mind, aspire to higher things. 


;it is unwaiiiintable, as Grosart has done, to transfer these two sonnets to the close 
Taf Astrophd and Stella, Wliatever the mood or the occasion that inspired thm, 
the b|p Sidneian love '' of Astrophel and Stella needs no palinode. 



view here taken of the autobiographical basis of Jstrophd md SteUa coinddes^ b the maifw 
t iortb in detail by Mr. A. W. PoUard in the Introduction to hia editicMi of the b 
t hat been since written on the subject invalidate#* in the otiiaion of the preeeat writer 
\|jeneral oonclnsions. But there h a good deal to be said lor dating aH the aOttheta 

I An* nthMT tKurtrv Iiaa in mmt nttmr «« I* nIutt-MUk ^ lynnaet 
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THOMAS WATSON (i55y- Qg> 

•• Hecfttompathia.** — About the time when Sidney was unpacking his heart in 
verse, Thomas Watson was writing Hecatompaihia, or Passionate Century of Love, 
published in 1582. Watson, who was an accomplished Oxford humanist, had 
already translated the Antigone of Sophocles and the Sonnets of Petrarch into 
Latin. The Hecatompathia contains a hundred '' passions,'* as a rule of eighteen 
lines each. Each poem has a prose introduction, in which the writer indicates its 
source. Watson not only drew upon Petrarch and Serafino, and other Italian and 
French humanists, but upon a varied assortment of classical authors. His work 
is thus avowedly little more than translation or paraphrase, and the contemporary 
enthusiasm that it aroused is a signal proof of the indifference of the Elizabethans 
to originality,'* provided that the theme and the treatment were to their liking. 
Watson was acclaimed because, a quarter of a century after the appearance of 
^oitd*s Miscellany, he was the first to publish a cycle of so-called " sonnets,** and 
[with scholarly skill and an ear for smooth verse, though without a trace of heart- 
jfelt inspiration, to give new and melodious voice to the Italianate love-complaints 
which Wyatt and Surrey had brought into vogue. 

**The Tears of Fancy,” — Watson was again indebted to the ftalians when he turned 
Tasso's pastoral drama Aminta into Latin hexameters (1585), and issued Italian 
Madrigals Englished (1590), in which Vie translated the words, chiefly from Italian 
sonnets, which Luca Marenzio, the Venetian, had set to music. His last work, 
The Tears of Fancy, published posthumously in 1593, is also largely of foreign 
inspiration, and turns to account many of the weiJ-worn cliches of the Continental 
amorists. Unlike liecaio^npaikia it consists of sixty sonnets, with the normal 
fourteen lines rhymed after the English '* scVieme. But it is probably due to Italian 
influence that Watson is particularly fond of double rhymes, whicli give a distinctive 
character to his quatorzains. It is throughout as a skilful metrician rather tlian as 
a poet in the full sense that he has a claim to be remembered. 

HENRY CONSTABLE (is62-76i3) 

Diana,” — It may have been the appearance of Astrophel and Stella in 1591 that 
led to the publication of The Tears of Fancy, though there is no apparent connection 
in tedmique or otherwise. In any case Sidney's volume gave an unprecedented 
J^timulus to sonneteering in England, and during the next decade one series after 
another came from the printing-presses. Among the first of these was Diana, by 
Henry Constable, a member of St John's College. Cambridge, and an ardent RomM 
Catholic, who became involved in various political plots, Diana, as published in 
1392. induded twenty-three sonnets; it was reissued in 1594. "augmented wit® 
divers qmtorimns of honourable and learned personages," which brought up 
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number of the collection to seventy-six. Contstable' appears to have boi^wed 
the title 6'f his sonnet-sequence from Oesportes, and it has been ^ovm that he 
is indebted for many of his ideas and images and even lines to French sonneteers.* 
But Constable, unlike Watson, can individualize what he appropriates. We caij 
read with appreciation the sonnet in which he compares himself, wounded by tht 
five ivory arrows of his mistress's hand, to St. Francis, or the lines ^ 

My lady’s presence makes the roses red. 

Because to see her lips they blush for shame, 

even when we know that the simile comes from Melin de St. Gelais and tjje conceit 
from Ronsard. Constable has something of Sidney's power of lifting the merely 
fanciful or fantastic into the sphere of poetic imagination. Astrophel himself might! 
have vTitten the finely felt sonnet which his admirer prefixed to the editidp of the 
Apology^ for Poetry, in 1595, with its plea for pardon for these belated tears ; 

I did not know that thou wert dead before, 

1 did not feel the grief I did sustain ; 

The greater stroke astonisheth the more, 

Astonishment takes from us sense of p^in. 

I stood amaz’d when others’ tears begun, 

And now begin to weep when they have dome. 


THOMAS LODGE (155^-16^3) 

Life. — Tliomas Lodge Ls less notable than Constable as a sonneteer, though from 
his versatile gifts he occupies a considerably higher place in literature. Born in 
Lincolnshire about 1558, and educated at Trinity College, Oxford, he became a 
physician. But during the earlier part of his career he tried various forms o! 
authorship, with considerable success. As a pamphleteer he wrote, in opposition 
to Gosson, A Defence of Poelry, Music, and Stage-plays (1580) as a playwright he 
produced, with Greene, A Looking-glass for London, and alone, The Wounds cl 
Civil War (both printed in 1594) : as a novelist Forbonius and Prisceria (158)), 
Rosalynde—wntien on a sea-voyage — {1590), A Margarite of America (1596), and 
some pseudo-historical romances ; and as a poet the narrative verses SciUa's Meut 
morphosis {1589), the sonnet-sequence Phillis (1593), and a volume of epistles aitd 
satires, A Fig for Momus (1595). • 

Sonnets and Songs. — Ix>dge's attempts at narrative and satirical verse were not 
^stinguished, and his poetical reputation, with which alone we are here concertK-d, 
rested chiefly on Phillis and on the sonp scattered through hb romances. Philtc;, 
addition to other types of verse, contains forty so-called sonnets, though sevet >! 
them have less or more than fourteen lines. Recent resfsmdh has shown that nv^.t 
-.iil these are ck^ translations of quatorzains by Ronsard, PtsjJW'ttS, Ario^’h". 

‘Ste.£UMb0ttan So/mets, Sir Sidney Lee’s bftroduetks^ ifi. 
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and <^ers.^ 7^?^^ th'e fact, Lodge is here as unabashed 

a pidcpu!^ of other men s wts as Watson in his Hecaiompathia. Such claim as 

t be abandon^ bS 

h steals with & beau gesfe, and shows a command of finely modulated and flexible 
ersification. It is to Lodge after aU that we owe the caressing charm of 


[nd 

and the often quoted : 


Ah, pale and dying infant of the sprtnk- 
Hbw rightly now do 1 resemble thee ! 

It is not death which wretched men call dying 
But that is very death which I endure ; 

Sweet bees have hived their honey on thy tongue. 
And Hebe spiced her nectar with thy breath * 
About thy neck do all the graces throng, , 

And lay such baits as might entangle death. 


pisguised as a " sonnet ” in Phillis is the charmins 


song 


Love guards the roses of thy lips, 
And flies about them like a bee, 


which in part echoes the lovely madrigal in Rosdynie 


Love on my bosom like a bee 
Doth suck his sw'eet. 


llis exquisite lyrics are Lodge's true passport to Parnassus. 


GILKS FLETCHFR the elder (iS40-i6in 

«Ucla."— In the same year as PhiUis there appeared another cvclc of fiftv- 
two sonnets Ltcta. by Giles Fletcher, who had been a Fellow of King's College 
Uinbndge, had travelled in Muscovy, and written The Russ Commonweal. Unlike 
1-odge he acknowledged on his title-page that his volume was designed " to the 
mutation of the best Latin {xiets and others" : and in his dedication to Lady Moli- 
neux and his Epistle to the Reader he plainly hinted that his passion was fictitious. 

c , ' ough originals have been found for some of Fletcher's sonnets, there is less 
r-r f them than in many similar contemporary sequences. His 

iiel loan from classical poetry was its mythological machinery, which he handled 
''itfl something of the grace and deftness of a Greek anthologist or the carver of an 
■antique gem. His most typical sonnets, all in the “ English " form, are those which 
'‘isinne some Anacreontic episode in which Cupid and Licia are the chief figures, 

■ “ch quatorsains as those be^nning 


(MM) 


Love and my I.ove did range the forest wild. 

Mounted alike \ipan swift coursers both ; 

Sidsey JLee*s Introduction. 
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and 

B»amoiired Jove, comm^inding, did entreat 
Cupid to wound my Love, whi(^ he denied, 

have a true dassical quality, 

BARNABE BARNES f?i 569 -i 6 o 9 ) 

Parthenophl! and Parthenope.” — This is the last thing that could be said of tl 
remarkable volume, also published in 1593 by Barnabe Barnes {son oil a Bisho 
of Durham), who was educated at Brasenose College, Oxford ; became k friend 
Gabriel Harvey; and late in life wrote a tragedy, The Devil's Charter, \tif\nc\i w;| 
perfonned before James J. and printed in 1607. Parthcnophil and Parthenop 
as the 1593 collection of poems was called, included 105 sonnets, besides numeroi 
madrigals, elegies, odes, and other forms of verse. Barnes was evidently widelj 
read, and owed much to 

the fatnou^i Prophets of old Greece, 

Those ancient Roman poets of account. . . . 

And liiou, sweet Nast>, with the golden verse, 

Whose lovely spirit ravished Csesar's daughter ; 

And that sweet Tuscan, Petrarch, which did pierce 
His Laura with Love Sonnets when he sought her. 

Sonnet 44. 

Classical allusions a])onnd in his poems, and several of the odes are in unrhymrj 
classical metres. There are conventional Italian conceits, and imitations of the 
'‘Zodiac imagery in vogue with French amorists. 

Nevertheless ParJienophil and Parihenopc makc^ a thoroughly origiruil impression. 
Barnes is the precursor of CJiapman, Donne, and the Metaphysical poets. He h 
one of those who seek to take ihe heaven of jxiotry by violence. Beauty of rhythm 
or of phrase i:> ovei borne by a turbulence of thought and passion for which no 
imagery is too startling or incongruous. Thus the lover, turning phonetician, 
laments that ‘'lame consonants, of neuter-vowels robbed/' cannot alone " niak 
Sorrow's shows " ; 

Can Liquids make them ? ! with teari make those I 

Put ray tears with taunts and frumps arc bobbed. 

Could Mutes procure good words, nmte would I be I 
Bui then who should my Sorrow's image paint ? 

Or again he applies the scrivener’s legal jargon to the unhappy state of his per- 
sonified Heart : 

Tush,*’ quoth Pcirlh'^nopc, ** before he go, 
ril be his bail at last, and doubt it not/’ 

“ Why then,” said 1, that Mortgage must I show 
Of your true love, which at your hands I got,** 

Ay me I She was, and Is his ball, I wot ; 

But when the Mortgage should have cored tlie 
She passed it off, by Deed of Gift toeltm 
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klingled with these extravagances there is at times a sensuous richness of phrase, 
specially in the madrigals, and, more rarely, a true felicity of idea and expression, as ' 
1 his best-known sonnet, Ah, sweet Content ! where is thy mild abode ? Barnes ; 

► shows great technical skill in the management of his rhyme schemes, and 
hough his sentiments are conventional, he proved himself an innovator both in 
brm and treatment. It was natural that Parihenophil and Parthenope should 
lave an influence that extended, as there is reason to believe, to Shakespeare himselt 


SAMUEL DANIEL (1562-1619) 


Lire. — If Barnes has been rediscovered in recent years, the fame, as a sonneteer, 
a more eminent Elizabethan has gone through a startling eclipse. Samuel Daniel 
|as bom, probably near Taunton, in 1562, and was educated at Magdalen Hall (now 
Plertford College), Oxford. After a visit to Italy he became tutor to William Herbert; 
j1 of Pembroke, and at a later date to Anne Clifford, daughter of Margaret, 
Duntess of Cumberland. After the accession of James I. he received an appoint- 
lient in connection with the Children of the Queen's Revels, and afterwards became 
i gentleman of the queen's privy chamber. His later life was mainly spent in catering 
|or the entertainment of the court, till his death at Beckington, in Somerset, in 1619. 


" Della/*— It was in 1591 that Daniel, not by his own wish, was first brought 
pL)efore the reading public. When Thomas Newman published his unauthorized 
[edition of Asirophd and Stella, he included twenty-eight sonnets and seven songs by 
h sundry other noblemen and gentlemen." Next year twenty-three of these sonnets 
ixeappeared among fifty in a sequence, all in the English form, to which Daniel gave 
ithe name of Delia. A final augmented edition was issued in 1594. Delia, which ' 
.was dedicated to the Countess of Pembroke, was enthusiastically welcomed, and the 
ijpraises of contemporaries have been echoed by modern poets and critics. But 
! recent investigation has shown that Daniel is, if possible, an even more barefaced . 
i plunderer of Italian and French wares than Lodge. Among those of whom he was 
a docile transcriber were Petrarch and Tasso, and, more especially, Du Bellay, 
Ronsard, and Desportes. Even such famous sonnets as ** Care-charmer Sleep U 
Son of the sable Night I " and " If this be love, to draw a weary breath," prove to; 
be closely modelled on foreign originals.^ Was the author of The Return 
Parna$sus aware of all this when he wrote of " sweet honey-dropping Daniel/*' 

Only let him more sparingly make use 
Of others’ wit, and use his own the more, 

That well may scorn base imitation. 

Thfi discovery that he has lived mainly on a borrowed reputation as a sonneteet 
dainaged hiin more than it has done Lodge, because his place was higher'. 
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^ * 

as with Lodge, we 'must stUl give him the credit of the lyric sweetness of his v«s< 
and the felicity of phrase which has so often added a new grace to his borrowings 


" The Com^Unt of Rosamond.” — Wliile Daniel was turning foreign materials to hi 
own use in the sonnets, he was at the same time openly following an English mode 
in narrative verse. The Complaint of Rosamond, pubUshed with Delia in 1592 am 
(with twenty-three new stanzas) in 1594, was inspired by the success of Churchyard' 
poem on another royal paramour : 


Shore*s wife is grac'd, and passes for a saint ; 
Her legend justifies her foul attaint : 

Her well-told tale did such compassion find 
That she is pass'd, and 1 am left behind* 


But Daniel did not make so sympathetic a figure of his heroine as Churchward 
Nor did he, like Sackviile, strike new and arresting music from the well-won 
instrument of the rhyme-royal stanza. He makes his finest effects in single line 
or couplets, as 

Sweet silent rhetoric of persuading eyes, 


When mirthless Thames shall have no swan to sing, 
All Music silent, and the Muses dumb. 


"The Civil Wars.” — In 1595 Daniel published four books of The Civil Wars betweei 
the Two Houses of Lancaster and York, followed by a fifth in the same year, a sixth ii 
1602, and in 1609 a seventh and eighth. In its completed form the work covers tive 
period from the minority of Richard II. to the accession and marriage of Edward IV. 
It is written, probably in imitation of the Italian epics, in oUava rima, w'hich has 
43ften proved an admirable vehicle, of narrative. But Daniel has not the epic 
genius, and in The Civil Wars his muse moves with a pedestrian gait. He is at 
his best in emotional episodes, as in the interviews between Richard II., riding in 
, disgrace in Hereford's train, and his faithful queen ; between the dying Henry IV, 
and his son ; and between Edward IV. and I^dy Elizabeth Grey. There are also 
interesting reflective and moralizing passages, especially that in Book VI., where 
the new invent||pis of printing and artillery are classed together as 

two lata} instruments, 

The one to publish, th’otber to defend 
Impious contention and proud discontents. 

, The one, by jpaking all secrets known, encourages the vulgar to " control their 
betters, censure acts of state ’’ ; the other, by equalizing the coward and the 
.:|iJiant, confounds " all th’ancient force and discipline of war.” speak- 

5 Daniel who had been attached to great households which .cherished tlic 
chivalry, and which looked upon statecraft and tetters astihe nwMW^Iy 
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« lliBopIiai».*’->-Bat a higher note had been soonded in the poetic diJIe retained 
phiUts (1599)* where the poet under this name defends the literary art strives- 
attacks of the materialist Philocosmus. He apostrophizes “ Heavenly EloquSS.““g ‘ 

Thou that canst do much more with one poor peo 
Than all the pow*rs of princes can effect . . 

Should we this ornament of glory, then, 

As th* un material fruits of shades neglect ? 

And in a panegyric on his native language he foretells, with prophetic vision, its 
conquest of the new-found lands in the West : 

And who (in time) knows whither we may vent 
The treasure of our tongue ? To what strange shores 
Tins gain of our best glory shall bt sent, 

T’ enrich unknowing nations with our stores ^ 

What worlds m th’ vet unformed Occident 
May come refined with th’ accents that are ours ? 

The same enthusiasm for English speech and its natural modes of expression gives 
passion and dignity to his prose Defence of Rhyme (1602), an efleclive counterblast 
to Campion's Observations on the Art of English Poesy, in which he advocated the use 
of classical metres. 

“ Panegyric ” and Masques. — On the accession of James I , Daniel hastened to 
greet him with a Panegyric ( ongratulatory in otiava fima Though he proclaims that 

It 15 the greatest glory upon earth 
To be a King, 

his tone is far removed from servile adulation He reminds James that even 
ruler by divine right must win for himself the hearts of his subjects : 

Ood makes thee King of our estates , but we 
Do make thee King of our affection, 

King of our love * 

and in words of unconscious irony he predicts that the new monarch will stand on 
tlie ancient ways of the commonwealth : 

Thou wilt not alter the hmndation 
Thy ancestota tjave laid of this estate ; 

Nor gneve thy land with innovition, 

Nor take from us more than thou wilt collate. 

Daniel’s dramatic talents, of which he had already given the firstfruits in his 
classical tragedies Cleopatra {1594) and Philotas, were more to the taste of James 
and his consort, in The Vision of the Twelve Goddesses (1604) and Teikys' Festivtd 
(t6xo) be ttiod his hand, not v«y successfully, at the fashionable entertaianseiit 
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as w itii Lod‘ scope for his distinctive gifts in the pastoral tragi* 
and Queen’s Arcadia (1605), produced at Christ Church, Oxford, and in| 

Vs Tnumph (1615). 

The Epistles. — But now that his sonnets have been proved to shine with borrowed! 
lustre, his poetic reputation must rest chiefly upon his Epistles in verse. In them all “ 
Daniel's finest qualities are concentrated — ^his felicitous choice of phrase, his re- 
flective powers, his practised insight into the minds of the " noble dam«s " of his 
period. These Epistles lack the intimate and spontaneous charm of coippositions 
in a similar kind by Scott or Shelley ; in the iron glow of their moral idealism 
they are the closest Elizabethan counterpart to the Wordsworthian ode\ and, in 
Daniel’s own words to the Countess of Bedford, they 

Give the soul the best delight that may 
Encheer it most, and most our spirits inflame 
To thoughts of glory, and to worthy ends. 


MICHAEL DRAYTON (156^1631) 

Earlier Life and Influences. — Mit had Drayton, bom at Hartsliill in Warwickshin* 
in 1563, entered the family of Sir Henry Goodere of Polesworlh, not far froni 
Tarnworth, as a page. A charming description of his hjoyhood studies and hb 
ambition to become a poet is given in his /s/<?gy to his friend Henry Reynoklj^ 
He fell under the spell not only of classic and neo-classic pastoralists, Virgil and 
Mantuan, but of the ballad minstrelsy chanted by John Hewcs '' to his lyre^ 

Which oft at Polcsworth by the fire 
Hath made us gravely merry. 

And tlicre were other inspiring influences in “ the happy and generous family of thf 
Goodcres.*' Sir Henry 1^1 two daughters, Frances, who married a cousin, ;mci 
Anne, who in 1595 bec#ic the wife of Sir Henry Rainsford. Tliere is stn,>n^ 
evidence that Anne was ** Idea/' who gives her name to the poet's first pastorals, 
Idea, the ShephcnVs Garland (1593), and his first sonnets. Ideas Mirror (1594).^ Bnx 
however deep Drayton’s feeling for Anne Goodere may have been, it did not 
prevent a lifelong intimacy with her and her husband after their marriage. 

Another more illustrious patroness was Lucy Harrington, who in Decen^i>oi 
1594 became Countess of Bedford. Shortly before her marriage J)rayton i>ad 
dedicated to her his Legend of Matilda, and his Endimion and Phmbe ( 1595 ) 
prefaced by a sonnet in which she is hailed as Great Lady, essence of my diic fet 
good/'' Moriimeriados (1596). The Legend of Robert {1596), and England*s Heroied 
Epistles (1597) are also dedicated to Jier. 

l^yton had apparently come to I.x>ndon early in 1591, and by 1598 he had 

* See Uicheei X>rayUm^ by Oliver |>p. 
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L high reputation both as a poet and a man. Francis Meres quotes^* retained 
tie epithet " golden-mouthed which had been applied to him, and sptP®^ strives ' . 

a man of virtues and welbgovemed carriage, which is almost 
iniong good wits of this declining and corrupt time/* But it is doubtful . 
iad prospered financially. We find him from 1597 to 1602 doing theatrical hack- 
pork for Henslowe. Among his earlier associates were Dekker and Munday, and in 
|6o2 Webster and Middleton. Of the twenty pieces in which he had a share, only “ , 
^art I. of Sir John Oldcasile has survived. 

The stage W'as not to be Drayton’s field of 
:ame. 

Later Years. — On the accession of James he 
vas, like Daniel, quick to welcome him with 
Graiiilaiory Poem, but seems to have in- 
curred the reproach of indecent haste : 

It was my hap before all other men 
To suffer shipwreck by my torward pen 
When King James enteieff, at vvhich joyful time 
I taught his title to this isle in rhyme. 

But Sir Walter Aston, “a knight of the new 
creation,” made him one of his esquires— a 
style which he henceforth adopts on his title- 
pages. It may have been through Aston 
that Drayton obtained the goodwill of Prince 
Henry, who granted him an annuity of £10 
(conlinued after his death by his brother, 

Prince Charles), and accepted in 1612 the 
dedication of the First Part of Poly-Olbion, 

Many of the copies of this vast work were 
left in the booksellers* hands, and, as we 

learn from the correspondence between Drayton and Drummond of Hawthomden, 
which began in 1618, he tried to arrange for the publication of the Second Part 
in Edinburgh. But nothing came of this, and both parts were brought out by 
the original publishers in 1622. Though Drayton never met Drummond, he was 
grateful to him for his good offices, and called him, in his Elegy to Reynolds (1627)1 ! 

My dear Drummond, to whom much I owe 
For his much love. 

In the same poem he mentions the two Beaumonts (Francis and Sir John) ^ 
William Browne as the '*dear companions'* of his later yearsi But 
through nor patrons does he seem ever to have gained a competaice. 
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1631, he is said by a contemporary to have had nc 
- /e pounds lying by him." He was buried in the Abbey 
^t, to whom he had dedicated his Divine Poems in hit 
/or the monument over his grave. i 

/ 

;h*s first venture, The Harmony of the Church (1591), was foi 
Suppressed. In his next volume, Idea, the Shepherd* s Garland\ 
4e inspiration of TotteVs Miscellany for that of The Shepheardm 
.Eclogues — a sacrifice to the nine Muses — Rowland! follow^s ii 
/lin. He laments his miseries and the pangs of unrequited love, 
of “ Idea," of Beta (Queen IClizabeth), and Paqdora (th? 


>cs 


Countess of Pembroke) ; he mourns Elphin (Sir Philij) Sidney). 


"Idea’s Mirror.” — In the last decade of the i6th century any poet with a lov^| 
plaint to utter became sooner or later a sonneteer, and in 1594 Drayton publishe’i 
Idea*s Mirror, Amours in Quaiorzains, Here again " Idea " is used to designate 
the lady of the singer's worship, and she is associated with the river Ancor. Tin 
original fifty-two sonnets expanded into over a hundred, of which some sixt; 
were included in tlie final recension.' They thus represent the woik of a quarter 
of a century, and throughout the period they are curiously unequal. Oflen 
Drayton, in his own phrase, seems to " loosely trifle in this sort " ; the thought is 
thin, and the imagery lacks lustre. Then in a moment his imagination glows, or Jib 
emotion kindles, and the verse vibrates with strange, sudden music. At first it 
had the sweet cadence of Daniel, as in the beautiful Amour of 1594, which for som« 
reason w'as omitted from the later editions : 


If cliasie and pure devotion of aiy youth. 

Or glory of my April-springitift yean, 

Ur)ff‘igned love in naked simple truth, 

A th ousand vows, a thousand signs and tears : 

or in another to the river Ancor, retained through all the issues, 

Where iviijhtingalcs in Aiden sit and sing 
Auiongst the dainty dcrw-impcarlfed flowers. 


It is a subtler, inoi^ troubled melody that has crept into such new sonnets o) 
1599 

An evil ?ipjrit your t»eauty haunts me vStill 
Wijerewith, aU% I have i>ecij Jong posacst, 

W'hsch cea^eth not to tempt me to each ili. 

Nor gives me once but one poor minute's mt ; 

<r«r 

!x>ve in a humour played the prodigal 
And bade my senses to a solemn feast. 

» See Appendbe A to Mieluul jOrmptm, hf 0. , 
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Iven to the dose Drayton was to find new stops in his instrument. He retained 
tirotJghout the recensions the powerful 1599 sonnet, “Whilst thus my pen strive?' 

^ eternize thce,“ but it is eclipsed by the sombre magnificence of the two opening 
atrains, on the same theme, of one of the seven sonnets added in 1619 ; 

How many paltry, foolish, painted things 
That now in coaches trouble every street 
Shall be forgotten, whom no poet sings, 

Ere they be well wrapped in their winding sheet, 

Where i to thee eternity shall give 
When nothing else remainelh of these days, 

And Queens beieafter shall he glad to live 
Upon the aims of thy superfluous praise. 

fad the remaining six lines been equal to these, the handful of 1619 sonnets would 
ave included two niasterpieccb instead of one. It is the sustained perfection of 
Since there's no help, come let us kiss and part," that makes it supreme among 
Irayton's quatorzains. In this glorious transfiguration of the English temper that 
Insps hope to the very heart of despair, the Renaissance sonnet in its English form 
reathes its “ latest brcMtli." 

Siucc there’s no help, come let us kiss and part— 

Nav, I have done, you get no more of me ; 

And I am glad, yea, glad with all my heart, 

T)i<it thus so clean! V I can tiee. 

Sliake hands foi ever, cancel all our vows, 

And wiien we meet at any tunc again, 

Be it not seen in either of our brvjws 
That we one jot of foiiner love retain 
Now at the last gasp <jf Love’s latent breath, 

When, his pulse tailing, IVsu'n speechless lies, 

* Wtirn Fnith is kneeling by his bed of death. 

And Inn »c<*nce is closing up his eves, — 

N >w, if thou w >uULt, when all have given hira over, 

From death to life thou inightst him yet recover. 

Narrative Poems: “The Barons' Wars.” — Drayton’s historical {X)pms had begun with 
tie Lfgmds of Itisforical jicrsonagcs, Piers (ravesion (159 i)> Matilda (1594), and 
\obcrt. Duke of Normandy (1596). Undetened by Marlowe’s consummate dramatic 
andling of the subiect, he returned to the troubles of Edward 11 . ’s reign in the 
eroic poem Moriitneriados, in rhvme-royal stanzas, afterwards remodelled as Tht 
larons' IVars in ^ot/apa rima (160.5). Apart from meeting the challenge of Mar- 
jwe’s masterpiece, in The- Barons’ Wars he had to struggle against more than the 
ormal difficulties of an historical epic. In the conflict between Edward and his 
ers there were no grand issues, nor arresting crises, but he paints the guilty loves 
f Mortimer and the queen with sumptuous rhetoric. This reaches its climax in 
ne gorgeous description of the chamber in Nottingham Castle adorned with 
ealistic mythological vignettes, where the pair are surprised at midnight by 
rince Edward. Drayton, the moralist and the historian, is forgotten as we watdb 
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the queen lay her fingers, " the god’s pure sceptres and the darts of love,” on hi 
paramour’s cheek, and hear them comment on that painting of Phaeton in whi^ 
Mortimer sees, with unconscious prophecy, the emblem of his own fate : 

” What though,** quoth he, ** he madly did aspire. 

And his great mind made him proud Fortune’s thrall. 

Yet in despite, when she her worst bad done. 

He perished in the chariot of the sun.** 

“England’s Herclcal Episties” and Odes. — With The Barons* Wars Drayton reissue] 
England's Heroical Epistles^ which had first appeared in 1597. The md^el of tbes j 
Epistles is Ovid's Heroides, but the subject-matter and spirit of the epistles ar^ 
thoroughly national. Nowhere, with but one exception, was Drayton feo happU; 
inspired in his handling of patriotic themes. 

That exception was, of course, The Ballad of Agincomt, first published amoiji? ' 
his odes in Poems Lyrical and Pastoral (1606). In the ballad, as in Shakesjxjares 
Henry F., Elizabethan patriotism finds its noblest accent in glorifying the triumj!: 
of English arms, when France, not Spain, was the hereditary foe. In the ode 2 ^ 
the Virginian Voyage it is '' the brave heroic minds" of contemfwary England 
whom the poet bids God-speed on their great adventure w'estwards to wan " Earths 
only Paradise." 

" Poly-Olbion.” — Drayton w^ould have done better both for his contemporary repu- 
tation and his permanent place in letters had he worked further this rich vein., 
instead of pursuing with fanatical ardour the stupendous task upon which he ha 
been engaged (as we know from Francis Meres) at least as early as 1598. In 
Poly-Olhion he had planned a comprehensive poem which would preserve from 
the arch-enemy Time the glories of his beloved country. In this Chorographical 
description of all the tracts, rivers, mountains, forests, and other parts of this 
renowned isle of Great Britain, with intermixture of the most remarkable stories, 
antiquities, wonders, rarities, pleasures, and commodities of the same," he relics 
chiefly upon Camch n's Britannia and othc^r bookish sources, but he is too independent 
of temper and, in a sedate 'way. too impassioned with his theme, to be ever a mere 
plagiarist ; his submerged poetic imagination rises at intervals above tlie surface. 

Drayton’s Last Poems, — It is characteristic of the curious resilience thaf mingles with 
the toughness of Drayton s poetic fibre that he was not exhausted by Poly-Olbion, hut 
put forth in 1627 ^ volume containing some of hts sprightliest and most graceful verse. 
Among the Elegies, which are chiefly epistles to friends written in decasyllabic cou]»lcts 
^th well-bred, familiar ease, that to Henry Reynolds is the most interesting, with 
its reminiscences (already quoted) of his youth, and its acute appreciation of 
4 ish from Chaucer to Browne. In the same metre is The Moomalft ^ nngaiuiy 
exercise fei; satire — the only field in which Drayton had consistently failed. 
the m^f^^genial art of burlesaue he triumphs with Nvmhhidia. the jiiOck-beroi<> 
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fairy poem in which Oberon and Mab, with her cavaliere servmte Pigwiggin, are not 
the ethereal king and queen of shadows as in ,4 Midsummer Night* s Dream, but 
are drawn in sharp outline to the scale of ^heir miniature world. We are almost 
las far from reality in The Shepherd* s Sirena and The Quest of Cynthia, where Dra5rton 
Returns to pastoral, not in the semi-Spenserian vein of The Shepherd* s Garland, but 
the more rarefied atmosphere of the pure love-idyll. This is also mainly true of 
"he Muses* Elizium, published in Drayton's last volume (1630), together with three 
Ivine Poems, wherein after forty years he returns to the Old Testament whence 
had taken the material for his first publication. But the metre is now the 
lecasyllabic couplet, in which he is the forerunner of Waller and Denham, not the 
fourteener, in which he looked back to Surrey and Grimald. Drayton links the 
poetic fashions of the courts of Henry VIII. and Charles 1 . ; there is scarcely any 
form current between these limits that he has not brought within his ambit. 

SOWG>BOOKS AND MISCELLANIES 

Yet there is one exquisite gift, the birthright of a host of lesser Elizabethans, 
[ that Drayton did not share. In the song-books and miscellanies of the period, as 
I modern investigation has shown, there is to be found a wealth of lyrical verse, so 
[ filmy in texture, so flute-like in tone, that it seems scarcely to be the outcome of 
? conscious art. The song-books contain, as a rule, ayres " or madrigals. Among 
[ the most important are those of William Byrd, John Dowland, Thomas Campion, 
: Thomas Morley, and Thomas Weelkes. Campion (1567-1620) was a poet, critic, 
and writer of masques as well as a musician, and his various Books of Ayres (1601, 
1612, 1617, and 1618) include lyrics from his own pen in the most varied metrical 
forms, as 

When to her lute Corinna sings 

Her voice revives the leaden strings, 

or 

Come, O come, my life’s delight. 

Let me not in languor pine. a 

Other of the song-books contain settings of lyrics by prominent courtiers like Sil 
Edward Dyer, Fulke Greville (Lord Brooke), and Sir Walter Raleigh, or by othen 
unknown to fame, who could throw off, apparently at will, these delightful impr<> 
visations. 

Many of the poems in the song-books appear, without their accompan5nng tunes 
in the miscellanies that followed in the wake of Tottel's successful venture. TIm 
most important are A HandfuU of Pleasant Delights (1584). The Pheenix Nesl ( 1593 ) 
The Passionaie Pilgrim (1599), England’s Helicon (1600), England’s Parnassus (1^) 
and A f*oetical Rhapsody (1602). They contain, of course (with characteiisli 
Elizabethan disregard of copyright), mudb that had already appeared under ahthca^ 
names ; but even in ttie case of well-known writers like Lodge, Raleigh, and Mundsty 
they give lyrfcs whi«% otherwise wjoald have been unkno^. . Li^ 
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men like the Earl of Oxford, Nicholas Breton, and Richard Barnfield, owe most 
of their reputation to their inclusion in these miscellanies, while other writers of 
delightful verse are concealed under ** A. W.,*' ** Ignoto/* or “ Anon/' Here is the 
true Elizabethan Arcadia, the “most ])leasant downs" of Drayton's vision "where 
harmless shepherds are, some exercising their pipes, some singing round(days to 
their grazing flocks." l^ut this delicate pagan carolling was silenced by the clang/ 
of civil strife, and in Drayton's own Jacobean and Caroline lyrics we hear already*^ 
the new note of the new age. 
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Chapter 6. THE PROSE-WRITERS 


The Novelists : Greene, Lod{»p, Nash, Dekkcr, Breton, etc. — The Pamphleteers : Martin 
Marprelatc — Great Prose : Hooker, Bacon, Raleigh, the Authorized Version — Trans- 
lators. Historians, Travel! rrs 

Development of Prose. — The work that told most on the evolution of modern 
, prose was performed, not by the greater writers, Hooker, Bacon, and Raleigh, but 
I by a more popular class, the story-tellers and those writers of nondescript miscel- 
lanies whom we should now desrrihe, not as pamphleteers, but by the rough and 
I ready name of journalists. Tlic demands ot iiarrativa*. argument, or satire, appealing 
^to the half-educated car, called forth, in this and the subsequent century, a lighter 
and more direct style, that eventually led to the entirely modern prose of Defoe, 
Addison, and Swift. 

THE ELIZABETHAN NOVEL 

Foreign Inlluences. — Those novels and stories that had for long the chief vogue 
were not English in origin, but translated from Italian, Spanish, or French, in col- 
lections usually comprising others, more or less original, closely imitating these 
models. Before Pettie’s Pallace, there were Painter's Palace of Pleasure 
I'enton’s Tragtcall Discourses (1567) from Bandello, and a rendering of Cinthio’s 
Uecatommithi (1563). In 1587 a certain B. Yong translated Boccaccio’s Amorous 
I'iunielta ; but the Decameron itself was not turned into English till 1620, through 
a h'rcnch version. Fortescuc’s Foreste, or Collection of Ilyslories doone out of Frenche, 
(1571) gave a miscellaneous collection of talcs written originally in Spanish,’ and 
translated into Italian, from which they were put into French. Similarly, Barnaby 
Rich’s Farewell to Militarie Profession (1581) came from the hrcnch of Bclleforcsts 
Histoires Tragiqiics, and partly through this medium from Bandello ; and there 
•vere stories available for the dramatists from Ser Giovanni, Straparola, Montemayor, 
as well as much older stories from Heliodorus and tlie distant sources of the mediaeval 
'lesta Romanormn. Anthony Monday (i 553 -i 633 ) not only wrote a complementary 
piece to Euphues in his Zelauto, the Fountain of Fame (1580), but made a business 
>f translation from French, Spanish, and Italian, producing full-length renderings 
•f Palmerin, Amadis, and Primaleon of Greece, those enormous romances of an 
bsolete chivalry. 

It was not till the early 17th century that the wholesale translation of the Spanish 
icaroon stories began ; but as early as 1576 David Rowland did a version of Laza- 
■ illo de Tormes, and that strange production, half comedy half novel. The Celcstina, 
as licensed in 1598. To what extent an early novel of a picaresque cast like Nash’s 

1 Pedro Meria’s SUva de varia lecdcn. 
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Unfortunate Traveller (1594) was indebted to Spanish novels is doubtful. But 
though the debt to Italian and French story-tellers is the most striking and the most 
easily traceable in the dramatists, the foreign influence on our writers of fiction, 
in bringing in a new fashion of plot and new sentiments and traditions, is not a whit 
less considerable. 

THE PAMPHLETEERS AND STORY-TELLERS 

ROBERT GREENE {c. 1560-02) 

A short-lived but most prolific author, Robert Greene, followed Lyly^s style 
and the model of pastoral romance set by Sidney in a number of love-stories, of 
which one, Pandosto, or Dorasius and Fawnia, gave Shakes])care materials for The 
Winter s Tale : and then began a series of nondescript works, half novel and half 
descriptive article, which afford vivid gliTnj)ses of the seamy side of Elizabethan 
life. His Mamillia: a Mirrour or Looking-ghisse for the Ladies of Englandc (1580-3), 
and Eup/incs his Censure to Philautiis (1587), are efforts in the eu])huist manner. 
Between these he published a number of didactic works, like The Myrrour oj 
Modesfie, which tells of Susannah and the Elders, Morando, the Tritamcron of Love, 
a dialogue, and two collections of tales, Penelopes Weh and Perimedes the Blacksmith, 
Penelope and her handmaids discourse of love and constancy, and Perimedes is 
as pure and idyllic in sentiment as Greene's life was apparently the reverse. Pan^ 
dosio (1588) is a pastoral based on a Polish tale. Its euphuistic style may be judged 
from the following extract : 

Hou a.rl tiioii pestered, Paiidosto, with fiesh affections, and unfit fancies, wishing to possess 
with an unwilling mind and a hot desire, troubled with a cold disdain ! shall thy mind yield 
in age to that thou hast resisted in vouth ? Peace, Pandosto ; blab not out that which thoui 
mayest be asliamed to reveal to thyself. Ah, Fawnia is beautiful, and it is not for tlune honour,) 
fond fool, to name her that is thy captive, and another man’s concubine. Alas, I reach at that i 
with my hand which my heart would fain refuse ; playing like the bird Ibis in Egypt, which 
hateth serpents, yet feedeth on their eggs. Tush, hot desires turn oftentimes to cold disdain : 
love is buttle, where appetite, not reason, bears the sway : king’s thoughts oinght not to climb 
high as the heavens, but to look no lower than honour : better it is to peck at the stars with 
v'oimg eng](‘S, than to prey on dead carcasses with the vulture: ’tis more honourable for 
PaiKl(jstf) to die Iiy concealing love, than to enjoy such unfit love. 

Menaphon : Camidas Alarum to slumbering Euphues in his mclancholie Cell at 
Silexedra (1589) and Philomela: the Lady Fiizwaters Nightingale (1592) are also 
euphuist romances, laden with the same ideal sentiment, and decked out with the 
fashionable embellishments of pastoral scenery. 


Greene’s Realistic Tracts. — Meanwhile, besides more collections of moral maxims, 
dialogues, and didactic tales, Greene had begun his series of pamphlet-novels, giving 
a vivid j)icture of bohemianism and profligacy, the squalid rascalities of town 
and tavern, and characters of the shadiest tint. Greenes Mourning Garment 
given him by Repentance at the Funerals of Love, and Greenes Neuer too Late, or 
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Powder of Experience (1590), are mixtures of alleged personal reminiscence and an 
undetermined portion of fiction, professedly intended as a warning to youthful 
gentlemen. There followed some lialf-dozen pamphlets describing the ways oi 
sharpers, courtesans, and swinrllers, who robbed and cheated and laid snares for 
country folk in London. The Notable Discovery of Coosnage (1591), A Disputation 
hehifcen a He Conny-CatcJier and a She Conny-Calcher, The Blacke Bookes Messenger, 
and A Quip for an Upstart Courtier (1592) are delineations of low life and roguery, 
or satires of social vices and affectations, cautioning the unwary, extolling the 
virtues and respectability of honest tradesmen, preaching with apparent sincerity 
the evils of folly and the grace of repentance, and genuinely inspired with demo- 
cratic class-feeling. Greene’s last works were, again, according to his assevera- 
tions, autobiographical. Hut tliis wholesale book-maker was unciucstionably a 
poser and almost certainly a wholesale plagiarist. Most people remember his 
(iroatsworth of Wit bought with a Million of Repentance for the famous allusion to 
“ Shake-scene.” (See ante, p. 112.) This and The Repentance of Robert Greene, also 
written on his death-bed, give a lurid account of his own sinful life and exhort 
liis friends to repentance. 


THOMAS LODGE (c. tss 8 -i 62 S) 

Belonging to the same class as Greene’s sentimental idylls were most of the 
stories of Thomas Lodge (see p. 140), who published The Delectable Hislorie 0] 
Forbonius and Prisceria, a thin euphuistic pastoral, the year after Maniillia. His 
most phrasing work was Rosalyndc, or Euphues Golden Legacie, found after his Death 
in his Cell at Silexedra (1590), in which he retold the old English tale of Gamelyn, and 
provided a plot, and figures that required only to bo developed into characters, for 
Shakespeare's As You Like It. Lodge’s repetition of the Lylian antitheses, zoological 
similes, and parallelism of sentences, is closer than usual in the chapter entilk'd 
Sir John of Bordeaux’ Legacy he gave to his Sons.” 

Climb not, my sons : aspiring pride is a vapour that ascendeth high, but soon tiiineth to a 
smoke; they which stare at the stais s umble upon the stones; and such as gaze at the sun 
(unlf<=is they be eagle-eyed) fall blind S' ar not with the hobbie, lest yuu fall with the lark, nor 
attempt not with I'haeton, lest yon diowi with Icarus. Fortune when she wills you to fly, tempers 
your plumes with wax ; and therefore either sit still and make no wing, or else beware the sun, 
and hold Daedalus’ axiom authentical (i lediuiii tenuere tutissimuin). 


bodge also wrote two quasi-historical novels, Robin the Diucll, a life of Robert 
ccond Duke of Normandy, and William Longbeard, which tells in a rollicking vein 
d the exploits of William Fitzosbert against Norman oppressors in the time of 
Eichard 1 . Euphues Shadow (1592) and A Margarite of America (159b) return tc 
uphuism and the Arcadian style. 
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THOMAS NASH (1567-1601) 

Thomas Nash, like Greene an alumnus of St. John's College, Cambridge, and very 
like him too in his short and merry life, marked by at least one term of imprison- 
ment and divers fits of repentance, wrote pamphlets that are more successful in 
sketching London life and character than Greene's ; he may have been the author 
of some of the best work of the opposite side in the Marprelate controversy ; he 
also wrote a novel that seems reminiscent of Lazarillo, and is certainly the first 
regular picaroon story in English. His Anatomie of Absurd ilic (1580) was followed 
by Pierce Pennilcsse his Supplication to the Divell (1502), in which, among other 
results, he got himself a name “Pierce Pennihsse" that stuck, and trod on the 
susceptibilities of Gabriel Harvey, the Cambridge scholar, with whom ensued an 
embittered controversy. Christs T cares over Jerusalem (1503) is, like so many 
of Greene’s pamphlets, a picture of loose life in London, with the same kind of 
dubious contrition and denunciation of immorality, and some witty satire. In 
The Terrors of the Night (1594) his theme is ghosts and superstitions. The up- 
roarious Have with you to Saffron-W alden (1596) winds up the contlict with Harvey, 
who, however, emitted a f(‘eble retort. In Lenten Stuffe (1599) N.ish lets himself 
go in a jovial account of Yarmouth and the herring industry. The Unfortunate 
Traveller, or the Life of Jack Wdton (1594), is a combination of rogue-story and 
travel-book, in which an English page has rambling adventures all over Europe, 
affording Nash ojiportunity for accounts of famous cities in Germany, France, and 
Italy, especially the last, that “hell of iniquity." Historical characters, such as 
Surrey, Erasmus, Sir Thomas More, and the magician Cornelius Agrippa, figure in 
the story ; a story of sheer sensation, aidtxl by the introduction of actual events. 

But the book is far from succeeding in all that it attempts. The most real- 
istic of Elizabethan novels, it nevertheless shows how difficult it was as yet to 
blend artisticcilly the actiud and the imaginative. This, of course, is the common 
defect of Elizabethan fiction. The stories that have most intrinsio charm, like 
the pastoral romances, are attempts to put what is by nature a poetic story into 
a prose form. They are the posthumous issue of the dead and gone romances 
of the Middle Ages. Those, on the other hand, that are most suggestive of de- 
velopments to cone, fail to divest themselves of the old cumbersome forms. To 
say this is not to belittle the merits of the interesting novels und(T review, to deny 
that they anticipated and exercised some influence on later fiction, or to affirm a 
complete break of continuity in the development of prose fiction. As a contem- 
plative and analytical portrayal of life, Hup hues prefigures the modern novel ; but 
it does this ineffectively, and its style marks it, as surely as the Arcadia is marked, 
as a late attempt to reinvigorate an obsolete genre. What was effete had to be 
abandoned, and a clear new start made by Defoe, before the combination of philo- 
sophy and realism attempted by Lyly could be vitalized and made effective b> 
Fielding. Of all Elizabethan attempts at the novel, The Unfortunate Traveller 
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does at any rate show the nearest approximation to future developments. It almost 
found out the road, and got some distance in the right direction, in spite of obstacles 
that were yet to be cleared away. 


His Style. -Nash was a writer who cared more for vigour than ek'gance. He 
gave up euphuism after his early works, and tried boldly to fit his manner to the 
matter. More so even than Greene and Dekker, Nash writes novels in the style 
of a pamphleteer. He had an instinctive fondm^ss for alliteration, compound e[)ith(ds, 
and the impassioned style of narrative and dctscription : he was always in a state 
of furious excitement; — this tirade is his description of the coming of the plague at 
Ivoine : 

So it fc'll out, that it bnii*? a velaaiiMit hot sunimci uh^'ii I ’vri=: a jurncr tluTo, liifU' cnlied 
such a liotspurd jdaguc as hath not boon Iicaid ' f ; \\liv it \va- but a w-ad and a bh Lord 
haiie TU(Mcit‘ vpon vs, and be was . . To siiu 11 of a w, lii.i! v\a^ poysoiid : a J tuine 

your nosp to a hoiisr, that had the plague, it was all oiu* Th^' < lo’wb lil (* a nuiiibri of col mraiits, 
tliat kfcpe then coriie till it stiiiKe and is iiiustic, kept in then slinking exiialaiioii-,, ill they 
had almost stifled all Roiius inhabitants. 


In spite of the vehemence of feeling that clouds tlie writtT's vision. thtTo is in such 
])assages as this, and in the rest of Nash, Greem‘, and lkl:ker's pamphlets, with 
their quaint jumble of story and descrii)tive article, a much nearer approach to the 
literature of realism than in any of the euphuislic romances. 

THOMAS DEKKER (c. 1570-1640 ) 

The latest of the group is the author of a batch of pamphkds in the style 
of Greene’s and Nash's, Thomas DekkiT, the author of The Tatchdors Banquet, 
^(‘kker’s prose was not equal to his work as a poet and dramatist, but in this 
free adaptation of the famous and mucli-translated s.itire J,ei\ Qiiinzc joyes de 
Manage^ and in The Seven Deadly Sins of London (i()0()) and 'The Cuts Hornhoke 
iihog), he produced some good racy realism and vigorous satire of the conny- 
f atching type. Here is a specimen from the last-mentioned, an ironi(Xil book of 
lirections for the behaviour of the young man about town, said to have been begun 
is an adaptation of Dedekind’s Grobianus: 

How a young Gallant should behave himself e in an Ordinary. 

Being arrived in the rooiiie, sahitc not any but those of your a('>]u.untance : walke up and 
downe by the rest as scornfully and as carelessly as a Genlleruan-LMiei : select some friend 
(having first throwne olT your cloake) to walkc up and dt)wne the i»K)in with you, let him be 
suited if you can, worse bv farre than your selfe, he will be a foyle to you: and this will be a 
nieanes to publish your clothes better than a Powles, a Tennis-court, or a Playhouse: discourse 
as lowd as you can, no matter to wliat purpose if you but make a noise, and laugh in fashion, 
and have a good sower face to promise quarrelling, you shall bee much observed . — The Guts 
HornbokCt v. 
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OTHER NOVELISTS 

The rest of the Elizabethan group of novelists are of minor importance 
Nicholas Breton (?i545-?i626) wrote The Miseries of MamiUiu and The Strange 
Fortunes of Two Excellent Princes (1600), novels after tli(‘ style of (ireene. He was 
also the author of an angling idyll in prose, IFt/ s Trenchmour, and of a number of 
poems of moderate desert. More high-flown than Greene's but extremely popular, 
especially in abridged form as chaji-books, wore Ihnaniiel Ford’s Parismus, the 
renounecl Prince of BoJionia (15^^) and its secjiiel Pcmsnienos. hord also copi(‘d 
the Amadis style in Orudtus and Arte^ui and Monlelion, Knig/ii of the Oracle. A 
more interesting writer was Thomas Drloney, silk-w(‘aver of Norwich, who wrote 
ballads, and then turned to J)ro^e tah^s, the best of which is TJunjias of Reading, or 
the Sixe Worlhie Yeomen of the IfW, in wdiich facN about ccadain noted master- 
clothiers, with a good deal of local colour pertaining to the cmstoins and certain 
well-known members of the craft, are eombiiK'd with a tragic luve-tah* of Kcibert, 
Duke of Normandy. Thc‘ sigiposed time tliu reign of Henry 1 . ; but anachronisms 
abound, and it i.-? only as a picture of Kh/abethan maimers that the work can be 
claimed as a realistic novel. 

THE MARTIN MARPRELATE CONTROVERSY 

Origins. — At the licielit of the struggle with ('atholic Spain one of the bitterest 
of the many controver-aes lietwaam the Puiitaiis and tie high Anglicans wsas yielding 
a crop of literature, pamjihlets in the proper sense of the term, that are among 
the best examples of the spt'(a( ^ in tlie Linguage. It has b(‘en noiKi^d how the use 
of prose for the ])nrpo^e.^ of straigntforw'ard narrative and rc'ali^tic d«‘s( rijjtion h('l])ed 
to free it from tin* trammels of a i-atini/fd ::,ynt:ix and the affcMgations of (‘Ujihuism. 
Printed coritrovcTsy afforded a disc ipline' as sahn<iry, and ('lie iftal a chair, terse, 
business-like style fitted for many jinrpcjses, exposition, leasoning, ircjuy, and also 
for the most truculent moc keiy and butfoonery. 

The Puritans and Episcopacy. — It is not nec( ssary here to go into tin' rights and 
wrongs of the case exccjil to say that in tins jiarticular j)h.LS(' of the* long-standing 
quarrel the Puritans, yiartly through the tactlessiu'ss of their o[){ionciits, had muc'h 
the best of it argumentatively, and managed to show th<*mselvf‘s in the* light of 
victims to brute force and advocates of a toh'rance to which tliev really had little 
claim. A short sketch of the rise and picigress of the Mai pi date eemthet will 
suffice to show the literary conditions. The ancient strife, as old at least a*' 
W^^clifs time, broke out into a furious attack on <*pis('opacy and a vioU'nt de 
fensive on the orthodox side through the repressive jicdiry of Archbishop Whit gift, 
who succeeded the easy-going Grindal in 1583, and si^eedily obtained a decree 
from the Star Chamber giving a censorship of all publications and control of 
the printing presses to himself and the Bishop of London. This arbitrary measure. 
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and the severe penalties threatened against any expression of heretical views, 
stirred the indignation of the Puritans, and a ponderous and laboured treatise 
directed against them by John Bridges, Dean of Sarum, A Defence of the Govern- 
ment established in the Church of England, gave an invitation to attack. 

Opening of the Controversy. — In April 1588 a pamphlet entitled The State of the 
Church of England, but more generally known as Diotrephes, opened the controversy, 
and struck the keynote for the series of dialogues, derisive tirades, and mixtures 
of argument and raillery that followed. It was a dialogue in which the Anglican 
bishop Diotrephes, a papist, a usurer, and a publican, all four drawn in the most 
unfavourable colours, discuss plans for putting down objectors to their corrupt 
schem(‘s. Its author was tlie scholarly John Udall, incumbent of Kingston-on- 
Thames, who was als(j probably respon^ibV for A Dialogue concerning the Strife oj 
the Church, issued in 13S4 from the po-ss of Robert Waldegrave, a Puritan printer. 
For the unlicenst^d ])ublitati(m of Diotrephes and of another tract, the Welshman 
]olin Penry's Exhortation, Waldegrave’s house was raided by the authorities, and 
his press, type, and copies of Diofiephes were seized. Waldegrave made off with 
what type he could save, and talcing refuge in the houses of Puritan gentlemen in 
the country, he issued a raj)id succes^on of tracts from the hands of Udall, Penry, 
and Job 'I hrockmorton, tlu’ la-t two of wlunn, either singly or jointly, are to be 
uieniilied wdth the redoulTable Martin Marprelate. 

The Marprelate Tracts. - The first Martin Marprelate tract was The Epistle, 
issued in tk'tolMT or November 1588. It promised a refutation of the Dean of 
^arum’s treatise, but for the present nnuvly stT f(»rth the grievanres of the Puritans, 
and retailed a number of absurd or sc.indalc)us anecdotes about Wliitgift, Aylmer, 
I'ishop of London, and of Winchester, said to have been collected by a 

(if'C't ased Ihiritan, )obn I it'ld. The full tith' of 1 he Epistle, like those of the other 
tieV'tates, is a pamjdilet 111 itself : 

Oh rrad over 1 ) lolin for it a woithv worke : Or au epitome of th^ fyrste Booke 

of that iiKht woi^liipluU volimie, the Puritaines, iti the detence of the noble 

cle.uiMe, bv as w .p !-, -plnll a pne-U'. j-hii Ibulfies, Presbvter, Pru'st or eldrr, doctor i)f Diiiillilie. 
and Ih-ane of Saiimi Whruin the aipunierits of the pvintans are wisdv prevented, that when 
th<*v come t(» ans\seie M l>>>ctoi, tfiev nuist neede-^ sav something: that hath bene spoken. Com- 
piled foi the b.'lio,.fe and ovei throw of tlie I’arsons, l-yckers, and Ciirrats that liave lenit their 
Catechisnies, and are i^ast ^nace* bv the reveiend and worthie Martin Marpielate penlleiiian, and 
dedic.ited to' the ( ontocation h-m^e 'Hie Kpilome is not vet published, but it shall be when the 
Bvshoj.s are at conucnienl lev.uie to view the same. In the iiieane time, let them be content 
with thi'; learned Ih-istle I’linted oveisea, in Knrope, within two furlongs of a Bounsing Priest, 
at the cost and chaigis of M Marpielate, gentleman 

The next issue from tlu' v'agubond press was The Epitome, which makes game 
' the Dean of Sarum's treatix*, and vehemently attacks BMiop Aylmer. This was 
nswered, l:vl)ori()us!y and incffoOively, by Bishop Coojxt, in An Admonition to the 
'eople of England. Martin replied from Coventry in a broadside. Mincrall Conclu- 
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sfons, travestying Cooper's arguments, with others alleged to be held by other 
dignitaries of the Church, which was followed up by a more trenchant rejoinder, 
Hay any Worke for Cooper ? (a London stn'ct-cry). This was a lengthy work, con- 
taining a good deal of serious reasoning, long passages of ridicule, and inexhaustible 
punning allusions to barrels, tubs, hoops, and anything else that fitted the .bishop's 
name. 

Soon after this exploit, Waldegrave gave up the struggle and removed to the 
Continent ; but an inferior juinter was found, and even when one press was seized 
near Manchester. anotluT Cfuitinued its work at Wolston, near Coventry. Theses 
Martuuanci or Martin Junior was followed by The Just Censure and Repreofe oj 
Martin Junov, and thi^ ]>y The Vrotcstutinn of Martin Maiprelat, the s(‘venth and 
last of ihr ('xtant Martin M.trpTrlaip tracts It a])jH‘anul about October 158c). 
Udall wa^ thn^wn into ]>r]->on tlie f^llowin:^ January. Muitiuv'rd to diaitli, but ])<ir- 
doned, and 'iird sfjoii -aitfr. Ltairy aho Wvis arnMid. and in I50d was hanged. 
Throt knu*rton nianvtged to clear liiinsMf, thuugli piobably the giratfst t ulprit of 
the thre*". 

Martin’s Style. -Ahiftin u-uniliv ad(']>ted tile foiin of a rontinur)US inonologuo. 
blending aieunn ]it . ^oinriine^ ‘■a non . '-Mnntiui'"^ b’-ih -<]ue. with ri'li^aile an<l hoi ‘re- 
play of an uii] V -Tra] -f'diy j>‘T-^'n<d lviii>] lb* was ( oar-c and -la'dung, but not in- 
decnit like the hirelings einjnk>V{si bv the ctljer sid(* The following i- a sample of 
his general ^ty](' : 

To pi I f'l/wiifl, j mI 1,1 <.f Wrif » < ‘t'' H .« r'‘Mi n.iOa hr hath : i liT-' 

Dir 1 .n* , ( '] I r i’ , v< !> a, . •'!• T U .!»• rt s’ ; ii I’ci hi ^ 11:1 iiims , luul 

ih.iis M' ‘ ' N -.s r 'A h t* • I ' "S '.'j: hi i'-.irnri;:, j . 1 .nn .1 1*' h' »;» ()M'‘rti''n, 

bi-l T i‘>s ' v .p .MiTlh-i-M. I}.* D- 'A-a- t* r, I) I> ie- 1 !, v.ith in.uiv 

oti'f'’, <i!' -'''L', I ]' iCiJ’ ,if wh'*'"! .ih 'hr a'.:.'* . 1)»- <1* iT AdT if v^u W'.'ihlr hrtur 

lilt* ctn il .li ^-h f rill lAi-tT..;. ‘ j !.,• in a., . . I. , j’ « 11 ^niliri theithrU -T (rlirrScr u iw 

hii-:m 1 ir. hi’', ). !1 ’ a jhain* ' tes' 1 .'i' h <i erj< a-^ I 1.'” ri' oi. a tiwir Ijr 

pi ' (( i,i '!; .1 ’ ^ h»' : jw * ’ ’A .1 IJ \ p ill ^ ' ! ' ; 1 ) i V . h'’ t ' i’ i*’! 'Til’ 1 1 m’ t rr , and 

ileri.iii 1,1 vp ,'1 n/e''’ p'/iii*-, C** r,iiiK a’ M.r !• i’'’i vrs . 0 .* v'-i v p.O.'* - >1 * ) 'ah «! 

Ui' -1> i , ti n . T U'f i-a ..f <,f T ■, .\;ifhhr’‘f , m,' i! I In'- h-a- nn'P .it < -ncr, 

full i- ,V' I he., p p,,., r j..'.' . I ,hn, thr , ao-l.t}' ri h r .d, f lit- 

pr.jf'r ■' (, i.':,,', '■*' ] .'.n, n i p 1 ),•]; ] ,} n ) ,|.n, !i )lv f htii, h''lv 

h.h.ri, ri'j’ J' I n i'lii . ' h , n-r Ij jv { nn If I'a -law-diMt mat • Ifr )r.i; nrd m tin-, srj n'f<ii<), 

then hatlr hf h-:,-,, .'n , g {,- ]U. I he J fv Hr 

The other Pamphleteers. ,l f'-w r;f tin* n\iinerf»u^ other combatants approaehed 

Martin in effer ti\a w< know 1 jti 1«' of rertain j)l i\s in wbeli In* and hi 

friends wen* burk '-pur d on tijr I/aifkjji Co/i' }h‘nr\'''- u !' ptii atu>n In the Parlia 

ment . :.n<i 1 h Aj^pCafion of John Venn weie amone' the ablest ; and, 

another ps!.,h]*t, M Some had f 1/, i jy K'lnib]*'^ Martin’s in style, and i 

^aid to ]u_ iiK' v.ralc rd flirrir iaa. a .j. 'j h, r nenov’ began Irv giavelv (onfntiii 
who Iiuinr>rr,us inmiemhiec nf ih, M,ntinnt. '1 In-n they tiiMi answering th^ 
from thrown vnn, and emphgyed 1 yly. and pnhap. Na Jg in a camj)aigi) of violn 
the print!i^ very effective fooling. A W hip for an Ape and Mar-Martine wet 
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lampoons in verse. Lyly was probably the writer of Pappe with a Hatchet, which 
drew a reply from Gabriel Ilarvey, Advertisement to Papp~Hatchet. Gabriel’s 
brotlicr Richard wrote A Thcolo^ncall Discourse of the Lamh of God and his Enemies, 
and also perhaps Ptaine Percevall the Peace-maker of Enf^land, a plea for common 
sense. A Count ercnffc given to Martin Junior, The Retnrne of and Pasquils 

Apologie arc from one ])en, Pascpiil being identifird by some with Nadi. But the 
most entertaining and original of the tracts on this side was Martins Months Minde, 
the attribution of which to Nash is almost certainly erroneous. The war came to 
an end with anoth(*r tract in the Papp-Hatchei style, entitled An Almond for a 
Parrat, which makes some shrewd hits, but is too extrawigant in its horse-play 
and ribaldry, and is very doubtfully ascribed to Lyly. 


GREAT PROSE 

RICHARD HOOKER i v^-i<^>oo) 

The name of H(M)ker, (aie of th.e saintly figures af[tM:tionate]v portrayed in 
Walton's Lives, stand', for a very dillen'ut ph:iM‘ in the contr-aversy with the 
Puiitans. He was a Devon man, who went to Oxford thr. -ugh the influence 
\'f Bi^ho]> Jewrl. and became schc'lar, fellow, and lecturer at Corpus. From a 
lu’ing in Biickinghaindiire lt(‘ was promoted to the mastir-hip of the Temple, 
vhich he held fiuin 13^*5 to 130T. when he was made rector of Boscombe in Wilts, 
’.her remo\'ing to a living at Bishopsbourne. near Canterbury. At the Temple 
iie distinguidie<l hmiself in a famous controversy w'itii the Presbyterian Walter 
1 ravers. But the bent of Hooker's mind wxis Unvards the letired life of the 
"ludeiit and thinker, and he was happier as a country elrrgyman, in spite of 
‘•(ing mated wath an unsuitable wife, a cross w'hich he bore with meekness and 
o "ignation. 

“ Of the Laws 0 ! Ecclesiastical Polity.** -A number of Hooker’s sennons have been 
-Tcseived, though he hmiself did not trouble to publish them. The great w’ork of 
c lif(^ was the treatist' on Ecclesiastical Polity, the first four botds of wdich he WTOte 
t Boscombe, and pubhdied in 1594. This is a methodical defence of the Church 
'Stem establislu'd by the Elizabethan compromise against those wdio agitated for 
iorin on Presbyterian lines. The sclioid of Geneva lUvUUtaiiu'vl that the ITesby- 
nan discipline was prescribed by Holy Writ. Hooker submitted that no ]nirticular 
nil of ecclesiastical government was laid down by Scripture, winch gave definite 
diucTion on matters of faith and salvation, but allow'ed tnvdom to the Churches 
select whatever form of polity was not inconsistent w'ith religion. He pleaded 
d th(‘. ord(TS consecrated by the Anglican settlement, together with the sacraments, 
' -s, and ceremonies, were agreeable to reason and the law' of Hod, and denied the 
nti'ui imputation that the Church had corruptly preserved a mass of Romish 
*t'tices and observances whiclr had been banislied from the refonned Churclies* 
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Hooker’s Views. — Since the close of the Marprelate controversy there had been 
a reaction, and public opinion was little in sympathy with Puritan dogmatism, 
inclining towards comprehensiveness and toleration. Even so, Hooker’s moderation 
seemed a marvel to his contemporaries ; and, while it has made his work a sober and 
mature exposition of the Church of England system for later times, it duljed the 
edge of it as a weapon of controversy. Hooker generously refrained from utterly 
condemning the Calvinist discipline, acknowledging its many excellences, though 
he criticized the dogmatism with which it was held, its unscrupulous propaganda, 
the shallowness of the claim to infallibility, and the combination of demagogic revolt 
and intellectual arrogance that characterized its ex])oundcrs. 

Analysis of the “ Ecclesiastical Polity.” — The greatness of his book is due to his liberal 
comprehension of opposite points of view, and to the broad philosophic treatment 
of his theme, no less than to his admirable style. In the first book, “ Concerning 
Laws and their several Kinds in General," he deals, philosoi)hically and historically, 
with basic principles, and the lofty and persuasive attitude adopted here is maintained 
throughout. This and the fifth book, which is almost as long as the rest put together, 
are by far the most important. The latter sets forth in vast detail and with pious 
eloquence the whole system and doctrine of Anglican worship. It is a complete 
defence of the English Prayer Book, expounding the Scriptural warrant for the 
sacraments, rites, and ceremonies of the Church, and repudiating the charge that 
they retain any trace of popish superstition. Here Hooker appears at his greatest 
as a theologian and a master of dignified rhetoric. 

His Style. — Hooker, more even than Bacon and Raleigh, was unaffected by the 
tendencies that were bringing the literary language closer to the raciness, terseness, 
and simplicity of the vernacular. The slashing style of the Marprelate tracts did 
not suit with his mode of controversy, always calm and dignified, studiously moderate 
in tone, aiming rather to persuade than to confute. His rhetoric was'*that of the 
university preacher, employing a learned vocabulary, and building a complex series 
of clauses into finely turned sentences, having the stately rhythm of Latin prose. 
His learning and imagination gave richness and sublimity to his eloquence, and the 
grave and solemn march of his argument changes to a soaring rhetoric without 
the least abruptness of transition, and hardly a break of cadence. Very different 
was this from the pretty tricks of the euphuists or the artificial prose-poetry of 
Sidney. 

The mind while we are in this present life, whether it contemplate, meditate, deliberate, or 
howsoever exercise itself, worketh nothing without continual recourse unto imagination, the 
only* storehouse of wit and peculiar chair of memory. On this anvil it ceaseth not day and night 
to strike, by means whereof as the pulse declareth how the heart doth work, so the very thoughts 
and cogitations of man’s mind be they good or bad do no where sooner bewray themselves, than 
through the crevices of that wall wherewith nature hath compassed the cells and closets of fancy. 
In the forehead nothing more plain to be seen than the fear of contumely and disgrace. Foi 
which cau^e the Scripture (as with great probability it may be thought) describeth them markea 
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of God in the forehead, whom his mercy hath undertaken to keep from final confusion and shame. 
— V , Ixv., 7. 

In the matter of knowled^^e, there is between the angels of God and the children of men this 
difference : angels already have full and complete knowledge in the highest d^^giee that can be 
imparted unto them ; men, if we view them in their spring, are at the first without understanding 
or knowledge at all. Nevertheless from this utter vacuity they grow by degrees, till they come 
at length to be even as the angels themselves are. That which agrecth to the one now, the other 
shall attain unto in the end ; ihev are not so far dl'^Jf)i^cd and severed, but that they come at 
length to meet. The soul of man being Ihercfoie at tlie first as a book, wherein nothing is and 
yet all things may be imprinted ; we are to search by what steps and degrees it riseth unto 
perfection of knowledge. — Book I., vi., i. 


FRANCIS BACON (1^61-1676) 

Francis Bacon was the yoiiiii^fT son of Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper to 
Elizabeth, and nephew I0 Burleigh, the Lord Treasurer. At the of twelve he 
went to Trinity Collepje, Cambridge, lie was admitted to Gray’s Tnn in 1576, 
and was sent to Laris to complete his training in the suite of the ambassador, 
Sir Amyas Paiilet. The death of his fatluT in 1579 left him poorly provided 
for, and for a long while he had to de])end for an incoiiK^ on worlc at the bar, 
and for advancement on the favour of his kinsmen the Cecils, who looked on 
him with a jealous and grudging eye. In spite of many not very dignifuTl appeals 
to Burleigh and Salisbury, he was long in securing any lucrative appointment. He 
first entered Parliament in 1584. He became one of the quocirs counsel abouf 
1586, and in i6or ap])care(l for the crown in the trial of lh<‘ Earl of Essex, who had 
previously treated him with extreme generosity. Bacon’s conduct on this occasion 
can be juslilied as a matter of princijde and professional obligation, but his zeal in 
ihe prosecution of his frii^nd reflects little credit on his feelings. 

Under James, Bacon was made Solicitor-General in 1607, and rapidly promoted 
to Attorney- General, Lord Keeper, and, in 1618, Lord Chancellor. Lie had been 
knighted in ibog, and was now created Baron Verulam, and, in 1G21, Viscount St. 
Albans. The same year came his tragic fall. He was charged with receiving bribes ; 
admitted his guilt in a letter to the Lc^ds ; was deprived of his otfices, condemned 
to imprisonment and a fine of £40,000, which penalties were subsequently remitted ; 
and retired to his paternal house at Gorhambury, to devote the remainder of his 
days to philosophy. He died in 1626 of a chill, contracted in trjdng the effect of 
cold in preserving a dead fowl. He was then at work on Sylva Sylvarunt. 

Bacon's Works. — His principal English works are the Essays, The Advancement 
of Learnmg (1605), The History of Henry VII. (1622), The New Atlantis (written 
in 1614-18), and Sylva Sylvarum. He projected a great philosophical work to be 
written in Latin, of which he finished only portions. The first part of this Instauratio 
Magna, or Renewal of the Sciences, was his De Augmentis, mainly an amplification 
)f The Advancement of Learning. The second, the Novum Organum (1620), is the 
most complete and important. Of the remaining portions he wrote only fragments. 
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His Character. — Bacon*s character has been the subject of violent dispute. Mac- 
aulay depicted him as the supreme example of a shining intellect conjoined to a 
base and abject moral nature. His treatment of Essex showed the coldness of his 
affections. His servility to the dispensers of office in an age when advamcement* 
went by favour seems to us deplorable, but reveals, not so much the baser kind 
of self-seeking, as his ambition to be great in practical affairs as well as in the world 
of thought, and to use his genius for the common progress. As a judge, it ha^ never 
been proved that he was influenced by bribes ; though, from a laxity inconsistent 
,with his advanced ideals, he fell in with the habit of accepting presents from suitors. 
His one pure ambition was the pursuit of knowledge. A commanding intellect and 
a lich imagination were qualified by a strange incapacity for emotion or moral 

earnestness, and have left these enigmas in 
the conduct of his life. 

The Baconian Philosophy. — With superb, con- 
fidence Bacon declared, on the threshold of 
manhood, that he had taken all knowledge 
to be his province. The fundamental pur- 
pose of his philosophy was the extension 
and organization of human knowledge. 
With the ultimate grounds of knowledge or 
the problem of the nature of truth he did 
not concern himself. He aimed at a com- 
plete natural .philosophy, a systematic in- 
ventory of nature based on observation and 
experiment. Thus he broke away from the 
speculative idealism of Plato and the neo- 
Platonists on the one hand, and on the 
other from the futile subtletie^nto which 
the Aristotelian philosophy had degenerated 
in the hands of the schoolmen. By basing 
knowledge on the investigation pf phe- 
^ nomena, and establishing induction as the 

^strument of truth, Bacon laid the foundations of modem science. In his view 
^oence had a practical end. Ancient philosophers had taken knowledge itself as 
the ^preme object. Bacon held that the end of science was the establishment of 
ihan s sovereignty over nature. “ Two words,** says Macaulay, ** axe the key of 
Baconian doctrine— Utility and Progress.** 

' ^ he taught was the questioning of nature by means of induction, 

: ^th whiA he would sup^sede the deductive method of the old philosophies* . ESrom 
*hus estal)lished as a basis, he would proceed to bwer, middle, aiuf 
ax^ the Jas| the m^t general and abstnw% Hxe nuddle aaopms 
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those of most practical applicability. He unduly disparaged what he called the 
anticipation of nature, or the agency of the scientific imagination, in his insistence 
on the fundamental importance of interpreting nature by the accumulation of 
facts. He even thought that the quality of the investigating mind was of minor 
importance in comparison with the rightness of the method employed, and claimed 
that all wits and understandings were placed on a level by the possession of his 
instrument of discovery. Mind, to Bacon, was a mirror, passively reflecting the 
nature of things ; but as a mirror may be defective and uneven, and liable to distort 


the image of objects, so the mind is prone to 
certain errors. Here he develops his famous 
doctrine of idols [eidola ) — idols of the tribe, the 
cave, the forum, and the theatre ; human error, 
error due to idiosyncrasy, errors of language, 
and errors of the philosophic schools. 

The Essays. — Bacon had no more faith than 
the scholars of the previous century in the great 
destinies of the English language, and wished 
even the books that he wrote in his own noble 
English to be translated into Latin for per* 
manence sake. His best-known English works 
are first the Essays » and then The Advancement 
of Learning. A Baconian essay is a thing apart. 
Entirely different from those ’'of the discursive 
Montaigne, it consists of a string of aphorisms, 
gems of pregnant thought, sparkling with wit 
as well as profoundly luminous with wisdom. 
The transitions are abrupt, indicating that the 
thoughts were written down as they occurred, 
a circumstance explaining how the collection 
grew from ten in the first edition (1597) fifty- 
eight in that of 1625. Here is a typical portion 
of a fairly short essay : 



Bwoo't StatM In Cray*! Inn. 


We take cunning for a sinister or crooked wisdom. And certainly there is a great difierenc^, 
between a cunning man and a wise man, not only in point of honesty, but in point of abibl^ 
There be that can pack the cards, and yet cannot play well ; so there are some that are go^ 
In canvasses or factions, that are otherwise weak men. Again, it is one thing to understand 
persons, and another thing to understand matters ; for many arc perfect in men’s humpm; 
that are not greatly capable of the real part of businm : which is the constitution of pne that 
hath studied men more than books. Such men are fitteiiJor practice than for counsel; and 
they are good but in their own alley ; turn them to new men,' they have lost th^r 
id ds tlfe old rote, to know $ fool from a wise man, MUU 
«easei,h<dd> lor th tF«i And bmuse these cunning men are Uke habeidashera ol 
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“The Advaneement ol Learning” and other English Works. — The Advancement oj 
Learning is a conspectus of the different departments of knowledge, " a small globe 
of the intellectual world,” in which all is classified under the heads of human, natural, 
and divine, and again minutely subdivided, on a psychological plan. Tlje contents 
are admirably ordered, and form the natural introduction to Bacon’s greitest work, 
the J^ovum Orgamm, which sets forth his method of investigation, toother with 
, his doctrine of the mind as a mirror of the world, and of the fallacious tendencies 
described as the Eidola. \ 

The History of Henry VII. is an interesting piece of thoughtful history, Sagacious 
in portraiture, and in its analysis of motive revealing the statesmanlike sthdent of 
affairs. In his fragmentary The New Atlantis Bacon began a romance depicting a 
race of men who had preserved a higher civilization from the mythical time of the 
lost Atlantis of Plato. It has a charm of its own, which does not, however, entitle 
it to rival More’s Utopia. 

Bacon’s Style. — The Essays display Bacon’s characteristic bent towards aphoristic 
exposition of thought, a tendency that in his other works is held in check by the 
procession of his great argument. The majestic flow of his style may be marked 
in the well-known passage defining his idea of poetry, which, with strange inade- 
quacy, he calls “ feigned history ” : 

Poesy is a part of learning in measure of words for the most part restrained, but in all other 
points extremely licensed, and doth tnriy refer to the imagination ; which, not being tied to 
the laws of matter, may at pleasure join that which nature hath severed, and sever that which 
nature hath joined ; and so make unlawful matches and divorces of things ; PictoribidS aique 
poetiSf etc. It is taken in two senses, in lespert of words and matter. In the first sense it is but 
a character of style, and belongeth to arts of speech, and is not pertinent for the present. In 
the latter it is (as hath been said) one of the principal parts of learning, and is nothing else but 
feigned history, which may be styled as well in prose as in verse. 

The use of this feigned history hath been to give some shadow of satisfaction to the mind 
of man in those points whciein the nature of things doth deny it, the world being in proportion 
inferior to the soul ; by reason whereof there is, agreeable to the spirit of man, a more ample 
greatness, a more exact goodness, and a more absolute variety, than can be found in the nature 
of things. Therefore, because the acts or events of true history have not thatunagnitude which 
satisfictb the mind of man, poesy feigneth acts and events greater and more heroical. Because 
twe history propoundeth the successes and issues of actions not So agreeable to the merits of 
virtue and vice, therefore poesy feigns them more just in retribution, and more according to 
reveled providence. Because true history representeth actions and events more ordinary and 
less interchanged, therefore poesy endureth them with more rareness, and more unexpected 
and altema’dve variations. So as it appeareth that poesy serveth and conferreth to magnanimity, 
mor^ity, and to delectation. And therefore it was ever thought to have some participation 
of (hvineness, because it doth raise and erect the mind, by submitting the shows of things to th<' 
desires of the mind ; whereas reason doth buckle and bow the mind unto the nature of things. 
And we see that by these insinuations and congruities with man's nature and pleasure, joined 
^so with the agreement and consort it hath with music, it hath had access and estimation In rud? 
timw and barbarous regions, where other learning stood ef Lsmm 

Book II., HI., 4, i-a. ^ 
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SIR WALTER RALEIGH (i5S2-i6ia) 

Raleigh, the courtier, soldier, and explorer, wrote several fine sonnets and ot&er 
poems ; various accounts of his travels and adventures, of which The Discoverie 
of Guiana shows his mastery of a clear, unassuming, and workmanlike prose ; and 
the gigantic History of the World from the creation to 130 b.c., composed in the 
Tower, and originally planned for his young friend Prince Henry, son of James I. 
The preface, epilogue, and certain other parts of this contain some of the most 
eloquent and sonorous passages in English prose literature. The wonderful 
apostrophe to Death is familiar to every student : 

O eloquent, just and mighty death I whom none could advise, thou hast persuaded ; what 
none hath dared, thou hast done ; and whom all the world hath flattered, thou only hast cast 
out of the world and despised : thou hast drawn together all the far-stretched greatness, all the 
pride, cruelty, and ambitions of man, and covered it all over with these two narrow words, Hie 
jacet. — History of the World, Book V., vi. 


THE AUTHORIZED VERSION (iflii) 


The final translation of the Bible issued undfir James is the greatest prose work of 
this, or indeed of any age, and the book 
that has had most influence on later writers 
of every school and type. It was the 
composite work of forty- six translators and 
revisers, among whom were Dr. John Rey- 
nolds, President of Corpus Christi College, 

Oxford, the original mover and president ; 

Dr. John Spenser, the editor of Hooker; 

Dr. Miles Smith, Bishop of Gloucester, who 
wrote the Dedication and Preface; and 
other writers of great eminence. As we 
have already seen, they had invaluable 
material ready to hand in the successive 
versions put forth from Wyclif's time to 
Cranmer's, notably Tyndale's translation, 
which forms the main foundation of our 
English Bible. Not only so, but they were 
able to avail themselves of the many dis- 
cussions that had taken place over the 
tueaning of particular passages and particu- 
lar words. Thus the new Bible was the out- 
come of a process of evolution, over which , V 

the finest intdl^ts of the time had exercised a controlling influence. 
circui^sta»ceil combined to perfect the result— the Hterary splendour of the original^^ 



sir Walter Raleigh. 
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the beauty of the older versions in the Septuagint and the Vulgate,vafld the actiiaJ 
st^e of the. language. Prose Was in transition from the stately but complicated 
and slow-moving Latiniz^ diction to the nimbler and racier style of the novelists 
and pamphleteers. The ponderous and majestic qualities that befitted Ijhe dignity 
of sacred literature were saved from elaboration and excess by the nee^ for strirt 
fidelity to the original, and by the verse structure happily adopted ; an^, furtheiw 
more, the vernacular elements gave a concrete character and an inimitaWe vigour 
and sense of life. From the older versions, and especially from Wiclif ’s, fcame al$o 
the rich archaic flavour, and much of that verbal melody which is one of ^he most 
impressive attributes of the Authorized Version. ^ 


TRANSLATORS, HISTORIANS, TRAVELLERS. ETC. 

Translators. — The chief translations of novels and tales under Elizabeth have 
been enumerated earlier in this chapter. This was the golden age of translation 
into English. Rich booty awaited every adventurer, and no pedantic tradition 
hampered the free expression of what each interpreter, himself a man of letters 
in the great age of letters, conceived to be the spirit of his original. Caxton had 
made the Englishing of foreign classics an industry. It was now not only a flourish- 
ing craft, and the chosen occupation of writers not endowed with original genius, but 
a cherished hobby for men of leisure, scholars, and statesmen, as it has often been 
since. A vast number of works from the French, Italian, or Spanish were registered 
at Stationers' Hall ; and Homer, Xenophon, Ovid, Livy, Tacitus, Sallust, Caesar,' 
Pliny, part of Virgil, the chief works of the Silver Age, and in fact most of the classics, 
except Plato and the greater dramatists, were now made available for the English* 
reader. 


Continental Works. — Reference has been made to North's popular rendering ol 
Guevara's Diall of Princes, and to the host of translations from Spanish. Another 
translation on which the interpreter has lavished almost as much of himself and his 
own idiosjmcrasy as of his author is Florio's exuberant rendering of Montaigne. 
Machiavelli's Prince seems not to have been Englished till 1640, and the Decameron 
md not appear as a whole until 1620. But the lesser works of both Machiavelli and 
Boccaccio had already been given to the English world, and had made their influ- 
ence deeply felt on action and thought. Sir Thomas Hoby had achieved a 
skilful translation of the Cortegiano of Castiglione (1561). 'Thomas Danett hSid 
done p^s of Guicciardini into English in 1593, and translated De Commines in 
1001. uther famous versions of the modems were Sylvester's Du Bartas, which 

?? k ^ fascination on English writers, two renderings of 

Tasso by Edward Fairfax and Richard Carew, and Sir John Harington's Ariosto. 

$fi08e of Philemon Holland from Plmy and Suetonins stand with the North 
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made his version fr<»n the Freiich of Amyot, who himself had added charm to PlU'= ' 
tarch’s pedestrian style. The Lives of the Noble Grecians and Romans in North's 
vivid and dramatic prose is a masterpiece beyond either Amyot or Plutarch. ^ile« 
mon Holland was the most enthusiastic and industrious of all these translators.. 
He was a Latin and Greek scholar himself, and made his renderings directly from'';.® 
Livy, Pliny, Suetonius, or Plutarch. The Suetonius and the PUny give us the best 
of his rich and harmonious prose. Underdowne's Mthiopian Historic and Adlingi‘;|i 
ton's Golden Ass are derived from Heliodorus and Apuleius through foreign transll*|!, 
tions, but remain in many respects the choicest Uterary renderings we possess 
these writers. 

TrsveUers. — ^An era of exploration and adventure naturally begat an immense 
literature of travel. The bulk of it is found in two vast collections made by ■ 
Richard Haklu3rt (? 1552-1616) and his successor Samuel Purchas. But before 
Hakluyt the work of collecting or translating records of discovery had been com- 
menced by Richard Eden, translator of Munster’s Universal Cosmography (1553) and 
Peter Martyr’s Decades of the Newe Worlde, conteyning the Navigations and Con- 
questes of the Spaniards (1555). Hakluyt’s life’s work began in 1582 with his Divers 
Voyages touching the Discoverie of America. The collection of material for his 
greater enterprise took many years. The first edition of The Principall Naviga*^'- 
tions, Voiages, and Discoveries of the English Nation appeared in 1589, but his 
edition of 1598-1600, in three folio volumes, was greatly enlarged. It contained ; 
the narratives of Davy, Willoughby, Sir John and Sir Richard Hawkins, Drake,,!. 
Best’s account of Frobisher, and a vast amount of both contemporary and oldef ' 
record, for Hakluyt took " these 1500 yeares " as his limits. Purchas, who began 
as bis collaborator, continued the task in Hakluytus Posthumus, or Purchas his 
Pilgrimes (1625) and two succeeding works. Besides these huge storehouses, there 
were many mdividual works having literary as well as historical value, notably that| 
curious production of an eccentric scholar, Coryat’s Crudities (1611), and Captain 
John Smith's General History of Virginia, New England, and the Summer Isles (1626). 

Hbtoitau. — History at this time was less a literary affair than it had sometinles ' 
been jnevionsly ; it was also quite as fal* from being modem and sdentific. Hall 
^nd Hdurihed (kew as indiscriminatingly from their predecessors, even Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, as those worthies had drawn from theirs ; and except for their own period,*;^ 
where they were not free from bias, they have left little of value except good stories " 
and antiquarian information. 'This is eminently the case with Holinshed’s Chronicled^ 

England, Scotland, and Ireland (X578), the most famous of them all. Ba^’s; 
Henry VII. stands alone as history of a Mgher order. Hall’s Chronicle (1542), how<4^ 
^yer, changes to something better when he comes to Henry VIII., of whose rrign ^ 
§>ves a patriotic eulogy. On the other hand, John Stow ranks as a topograj^xs^.; 
rather t|^ an historian ; and Ldand, author of the Itinerary, as a still more haudjf^ 
^^6 ia the same field. Harrison's Descrip^ ofJEni^ami iScfm 
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a picturesque account of life in 'Shakespeare's day. William Camden wrote annals 
of England and Ireland in Elizabeth's reign, in Latin ; but his great work was his 
Britannia, a comprehensive survey of his native country which is still valued as 
an authority. Foxe's Acies and Monuments of these Latter and Perilous Times (1563), 
commonly known as The Book of Martyrs, “ the longest pamphlet ever composed by 
the hand of man,” belongs more to religious controversy and sectarian propaganda 
than to literature or history. 
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Chapter 7. LATER DRAMA 


Beaumont, and Fletcher — Middleton, Webster, Heywood, Tourneur, Day, Mass! 
Ford, Shirley, and Minor Dramatists 



FRANCIS BEAUMONT (1586-161 6) and JOHN FLETCHER (i 579 -l 6 as) ' 


Francis Beaumont was bom at Grace-Dieu, in Leicestershire, probabMin 1586. 
His father, Sir Francis Beaumont, a justice of the Common Pleas, came or a good 
old county stock. The poet was admitted a gentleman commoner at Broadgatea 
Hall (Pembroke College), Oxford {1596), whence he came early to London and 
entered the Inner Temple. He produced his Masque of the Inner Temple and Gray's 
Inn, performed at Court on the occasion of the marriage of the Princess Elizabeth 
and the Count Palatine, in 1613. Beaumont died in London, March 9, 1616, and is 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

John Fletcher, son of Richard Fletcher, Dean of Peterborough, and eventuaUy 
Bishop of London, was bora at Rye in Sussex (December 1579). He was educated 
at Benet College, Cambridge, and would seem to have come to London a little 
earlier than Beaumont. He had certainly begun his literary career by 1607, and 
Thorndike puts The Woman’s Prize as early as 1604. John Fletcher wrote incessantly • 
for the stage until his death of the plague (August 1625). He is buried in St. Mary 
Overy’s (St. Saviour’s), Southwark. Modem criticism has done much to modify 
the old traditions respecting Beaumont and Fletcher, and has swept away mao}^ 
an anecdote of their. Pythian friendship. Fletcher survived Beaumont nearly ten 
years, and during that decade his pen was never idle. 


Works.— Beaumont’s fame rests mainly upon five plays : PhilasUr (1609), The 
Maid’s Tragedy (1610), A King and No King (1611), The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle (published 1613), and The Scornful Lady (p. 1616). These ai;^ indisputably 
fee plays of Beaumont and Fletcher. Mr. Macaulay indeed gives PhUaster and 
The Knight of the Burning Pestle wholly to Beaumont, and most authorities allow 
that in these five Beaumont’s work predominates. To Fletcher alone are generally 
given : The Faithful Shepherdess (c. 1609-10), Monsieur Thomas (p. 1639), 

^ Chances (folio 1647), The Humorous Lieutenant (p. 1640), Rule a Wife and Have a 
Wife (p 1640), The Wild Goose Chase (p. 1652), The Mad Lover (folio 1647). The 
Loyal Subject (folio 1647), The Pilgrim (folio 1647), Bonduca (folio 1647), Valen- 
Imtan (folio 1647), and a few less popular dramas. Massinger collaborated with 
Sir John van Olden Barnavdt (acted 1619, p. 1884), Thierry and Theodoret 
' pw D 1647). The Custom of the Country (folio 1647). The 

and The litUe French 

J^o 1647). The Two Noble Kinsmen (printed in 1834 •» by 
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Shakenpeare) probably contains genuine work by Shakespeare. There are other 
pla3rs in which Fletdier had no small share — e.g. Beggar’s Bush (folio 1647), The 
over’s Progress (folio 1647), The Coxcomb (folio 1647), The Knight of Malta (folio 
11-647). Bloody Brothar (p. 1639) is attributed to Ben Jonson and Fletcher. 
^et(^er also collaborated with Rowley and Middleton. 

Cbaracteristlcs. — Although much has been written of “ the m3reterious double 

onality ” of Beaumont and Fletcher, yet there may be discerned in their separate 
vork traits which will aid us to indi-vidualize the two poets. Judging Retcher 
by his undisputed output, we see a witty, brilliant, keen observer of life, which he 
drew with facile pen. His plays abound in joie de vivre. He had a keen sense, 
not of humour, at any rate of fun and merriment. Francis Beaumont we must 
'Consider as the graver of the two; his genius had a weight and majesty his 
comrade could not reach. He displays in his work a moral seriousness which, wh^ 
mingled with the delicate fancy of his comrade, produces results of great 
beauty and power. His characterization, however, is as a whole too romantic for 
the individuals to stand forth clean and dear. He shows also some confusion o( 
motives : and in order to end a play often demands a sudden change of will and 
inclination or some unexpected and startling event, as in that fine drama A King 
and No King. This, however, is not so marked in him as in Fletcher, who in 
latCT days wrenched character again and again, and strained probability to the 
utmost. Beaumont had .the higher comic powers, amply evidenced by the first two 
acts ol The Scornful Lady (critics assign the last three acts mainly to Fletcher) and 
that fresh and happy burlesque The Knight of the Burning Pestle. His sense of 
dramatic interest, his technique and manipulation of events, have scarcely been 
surpassed among the romantic poets. 

“ The whole range of our dramatic literature outside Shakespeare can show 
no such pla3rs as The Maid’s Tragedy and Philaster.” This statement can he 
accepted with one qualification: we must understand “no such plays of thdr^ 
kind.” The Maid’s Tragedy contains scenes of almost unendurable horror, such 
as the night in the bridal chamber when fivadne reveals her hideous secret td 
her husband ; it contains scenes of an infinite pathos as we see the “ lost 
Aspatia" drooping and fading like a flower thrown in the dust. Philaster, again, 
with its character of Euphrasia (Bellario) is rich in beauties of style and thought 
The Scornful Lady long kept the stage, as also did A King and No King. The 
Knight of the Burning PesUe ranks high amongst our burlesques, and has the hall* 
mark of genius. The Woman Hater has been thought to be perhaps all Beaumont’s, 
it has some excellent characterization and a deep fund of humour. The Captain, 
mainly Fletcher's, is a good comedy, and Cupid's Reverse, which has found scan! 
favour i^th some critics, is a tragedy, of great power and interest. Beaumont w 
tioubt had a tifame in TMerry and Theodora, a tragedy whose plot is derived frod 

tiM plays held to ba by Fletc|ier alone*,»rs 
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two tragedies, Valentinian and Bonduca, the former dealing with Valentiniaiii IJL, 
Emperor of the West, the latter with a Roman invasion of Britain. The Faithful 
Shepherdess; a pastoral play of much charm and melody, stands by itself. Monsieur 
Thomas and Wit without Money are fine comedies. The Chances and Rule a Wife 
and Have a Wife remain two of Fletcher's masterpieces. As romantic comedies 
The Humorous Lieutenant, The Loyal Subject, The Mad Lover, The Pilgkim, claim 
a high place, whilst The Wild Goose Chase has a wit and verve that anticipates 
the brilliant repartee of half a century later. There are some romantic plays, 
such as The Sea Voyage, reminiscent of The Tempest, assigned to these two 
poets, and four comedies — The Custom of the Country, The Elder Brother, The 
Spanish Curate, The Little French Lawyer, Of these four the first, although it 
has some licentious scenes, is the best; the last is perhaps the funniest. The 
Maid in the Mill and The Fair Maid of the Inn may have something of Rowley 
in them. The Night Walker was acted in 1634 ^ ^ work by Fletcher, revised 
by Shirley. 


Style. — Fletcher was a rapid and even careless writer, and we are often confronted 
with the most extreme looseness of metre. His line sometimes extends to twelve, 
thirteen, and even fourteen syllables ; but eleven is his favourite number, which 
makes his blank verse almost pure hendecasyllabics. He, however, could write good 
blank verse without monotony or extravagance. Rhyme he rarely uses ; prose is 
rarer yet. In spite of his laxities there is something very musical and sweet in the 
cadences of Fletcher. His lyrics have a charm all their own. Beaumont's verse 
is clearer and more tightly knit. It is remarkably free from any pronounced man- 
nerisms. It has indeed been compared in type to the verse of Shakespeare's middle 
period, and there is a certain richness of rhythm which well adapts it to rhetorical 
and poetic narrative. Rhyme occasionally rounds off a speech, and there is a ten- 
dency to balance clauses and parentheses which we never meet with in Fletcher's 
laxer style. Dryden in i 4 n Essay of Dramatick Poesy declared that in Beaumont 
and Fletcher's plays the English language perhaps arrived at its greatest perfection, 
and there can be no doubt that they have had more influence on the English tongue 
than is usually allowed. In so large an output of work it is remarkable how little 
there is which can be termed mediocre. 


THOMAS MIDDLETON (c. i57o~i6g7) 

life. — ^Thomas Middleton was born in London about 1570. He received a good 
^ucation, for his works contain obvious marks of classical scholarship and breed 
ing. , As a young man he entered Gray's Inn, and his first known connection 
' with the stage is in 1599, when he coUaborated with W. Rowley in The Old 
he was writing regularly for the theatre. In succeedin|f year:? 
painphlets, composed speeches and pageants for civic {1613) ? 
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8uid worked hard at masques, a lucrative badness. He was appointed dty chron< 
ologer in 1620. In his extraordinary topical drama A Game at Chess (1624) the 
leading politicians of England and Spain appear under the names and guises oi 
chequers. The play won a triumph, and the Spanish ambassador complained to 
the king. Middleton died (Midsummer 1627) in his house at Newington Butts. 

Works. — Of Middleton’s twenty plays the following are the chief : Michadmas 
Term (1607) ; A Trick to Catch the Old One (1608) ; A Mad World, my Masters (1608) ; 
No Wit, No Hdp, like a Woman’s (1657) > ^ Chaste Maid in Cheapside {1630) ; TM 
Wilch (1778) ; Women beware Women {1657) ; More Dissemblers besides Women (1657) : 
and in collaboration : (with Dekker) The Roaring Girl (1611) ; (with Rowley) A 
Fair Quarrd ; (with Jonson and Fletdier ?) The Widow (1652) ; (with Rowley) 
The Changding (1653) ; (with Rowley) The Spanish Gipsy (1653). The above order 
is approximately that of composition ; the dates are of publication. 

Character and Views. — Middleton was a man of wide observation, gifted with 
a keen sense of humour. " Facetious Middleton " he is called in some contemporary 
verses. He had what we may term popular sympathies, and it is obvious that he 
had mixed with all grades of society and knew the darkest comers of Elizabethan 
London. His two pamphlets. Father Hubbard’s Tale and The Black Book, give proo) 
of no slight acquaintance with the haunts and ways of those bullies, thieves, cyprians, 
and extravagants who lived so merrily and so sordidly under the rule of the firs! 
James and his successor. It is obvious from his plays that Middleton was a mac 
who would be wholly disinclined to favour any extreme sect or party. That ht 
had no love for the Puritans is amply testified. In The Family of Love, a crude 
production, he scarifies another Amsterdam sect. In his Aristophanic A Game at 
Chess, “ our famous play of Gondomar," he attacks the supposed Spanish and 
Catholic intrigues. Middleton, in fact, in matters political and religious, .expressed 
the thought and feelings of the ordinary Englishman. 

Works Classified. — " The plays of Middleton," writes Swinburne, " are not sc 
properly divisible into tragic and comic as into realistic and romantic — ^into plays Q|i 
which the mainspring is essentially prosaic or photographic, and plays of which th< 
mainspring i$ principally fanciful or poetical." Michadmas Term has been wel 
described as " an excellent Hogarthian comedy.” Its successor, A Trick to Catcl 
the Old One, takes a high pla^ in the theatre of Middleton. True, we have no nev 
individualization ; the types — miserly old men, reckless spendthrifts, courtesans— 
are almost Plautine ; but with the old stock the poet has worked wonders. It^ 
the vigour, the life, tlie wit infused into each character and scene that makes the whol( 
so real and animated. The Family of Love is somewhat dull; A Mad World, wj 
^tastvSfis an excellent comedy; A Chaste Maid in Cheapside is one of the mosi 
audaciotis cdmcvUes Uiat ever startled Puritanism. A Fair Quarrd ri^ to gniatei 
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Sjfiattish Gipsy opens with a situation of extraordinary interest; More Bissemiters 
besides Women and The Widow are both happy; The WUch derives most of its 
%iterest and reputtifion from its association with Macbeth ; Charles Lamb has finely 
differentiated the hags of Middleton from the Weird Sisters. Women beware 
JVomen is unfortunately spoiled by defects in character and construction, j The 
Changeting, many scenes of which are, in Scott’s just phrase, “ horribly striking,” 
is a masterpiece. Swinburne praised " the perfect and living figure of De Flolres.” 
'Beatrice is scarcely less well drawn ; and the scene where she suddenly realizes what 
joeward De Flores is asking for the crimes she has urged and commanded, and later 
her cry of despair and utter desolation " I must trust somebody I " put this tragedy 
very little below the masterpiece of Webster himself. It is unhappily weighed 
down by an underplot, the composition of William Rowley. 


Charaeferisttcs. — In comedy the most prominent characteristics of Middleton 
are his keen observation and the vigour with which he treats his themes. London 
lives in his scenes. In depicting the life of the people with its commonplace 
incidents and accidents he had as great a power as Dickens in a later day, 
although he had not the same power of creating individuals. In tragedy he has 
scenes of the highest ^notional tension. Swinburne says that a critic who " denies 
Middleton a high place amongst the poets of England must be not merely ignorant 
of the qualities which involve a right or confer a claim to this position, but incapabld 
;of curing his ignorance by any process of study.” j 


JOHN WEBSTER (e. i 5 ?c»- 8 o-i 62 Sl ) 

Ule.— John Webster, who is conjectured to have been bom in the decade 1570-80] 
WAS, it is stated, the son of a tailor. During 1602-7 he was collaborating with 
Middleton, Heywood, Chettle, and Dekker. In 1612 was printed The White Devil } 
it could not have been written before 1610. The Duchess of Malfi, although 
not printed until 1623, must have been written and produced 1612-14. A'ppim 
mi Virginia (1654) stands apart from the other plajrs and cannot Be dated. 
jMdnumenis of Honour, a mayoral pageant finm Webster's^poi, was exhibited in 
'x 6S4. The poet seems to have died in the following year, and is generally identified 
with John Webster “ doth-worker,” who made his will August 5, 1625. Gildon states 
ihat 'Webster was derk of the parish of St. Andrew's, Holbom, and the tradition 
|png survived ; there is, however, no such parochial record. 

Ohsnetir ui Viem. — " We rise from the perusal of his [Webster's] Italian 
i^edies with a deep sense of the poet's power and personality.” That poson- 
Hty was tinister and sombre ; Webster’s philosophy of the scheme of things deals 
« world of sorrow at winch he gazes tiirough an imagination doudi^ 

Yet he never or fdten from agonies tluti ars be^mnd, hupa^ 
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endtiraace. “ There is no poet morally nobler than Webster." There is in him a 
sense of the onward, irresistible march df events, of the retribution that surely 
follows crime, of the remorseless, almost mechanical trend of destiny that the. 
great Greek poets often suggest. His metaphors are of coffins, death, fevers, the 
lazar-house, the grave. 


Works. — ^The additions made by Webster to that sardonic drama The McUcoth 
ieni (1604) are negligible. The Famous History of Sir Thomas Wyai (1607) has; 
come to us but as a fragmentary chronicle. Of the three comedies. Westward Ho 
and Northward Ho (1607) were written in conjunction with Dekker, A Cure for a 
CucluM (printed 1660) with Rowley. Both Westward Ho and Northward Ho depict 
the light-hearted, adventurous, amorous gallants, the same well-to-do jealous 
cits, •flj^'sanie coarse-grained, robust, honest citizens' wives. In A Cure for a Cuckold 
Webster hand. It is a dramatic piece, but unhappily probability falls 

to the gro\||S|^^Afi Devil's Law Case (1623) has magnificent passages, but the 
blemishes^e so glaring 'as almost to counterpoise its beauties. Appius and Vir- 
ginia (prihted 1654) is too simple a plot for Webster. Its classical limitations did 
not suit the poet’s tenebrous genius. In his two great Italian tragedies, however, 
Webster's power found full scope. Both plays are heavy with doom, madness, 
lawless intrigue, the anguish and sufferings of the innocent, the seeming triumph 
of the guilty. Of the two The Duchess of Malfi (1623) is the greater. There are 
few things more terrible in literature than the picture of the Duchess cloistered a 
prisoner in her own palace, whilst at midnight the mad folk from the common 
hospital are howling outside the door. Unfortunately the cruelty and terror have 
no adequate motive to make them credible ; and the last scenes prove still more 
clearly Webster’s " lack of dramatic tact.’’ Yet it would be an overstatement to 
represent Webster as merely revelling in the ghastly. In The White Devil he 
endues the death of Vittoria with far less physical horror, and therefore renders it 
more impressive than it appears in the chronicle. The figure of the Duchess of 
Malfi herself is ineffably beautiful, gentle, and sweet in the midst of nightmares 
and shambles. 


Style. — Charles Lamb has drawn attention to the extraordinary power, the 
" earthy ” nature of Webster’s lyricism. He instances Cornelia’s dirge in The White 
Demi. The “dismal preparation,’’ the bellman’s heavy rhymes in The Duchess of Malfi, 
seem tp be, if possible, earthier yet. But this is not the whole account of the matter. 
Webster had two purely poetical qualities which atoned for his dramatic defects : 
“ a great though confused imagination, and a wonderful power of phrase ’’ (Saints- 
bury). That he was able to make the matter he chose terrible and hideous, painful 
and sad, without being entirely revolting, is due to his power of lighting the ghxiiB 
by sud^ flashes of insight, shining in lines of simple speech. 

f " 4, 

My soul, like to « ship in a Oaik stonn, 

.V , Is ddven 1 knawnot KhitlMt. . 
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cries Vittoria when she is struck down and d}nngi And the Duchess of Malfi still , 
lives in the words : 

0 that it were possible we might 

But hold some two days* conference with the dead I 
From them I should learn somewhat, I am sure 

1 never shall know here. 

Even her inhuman brother and murderer is given the immortal line : 

Cover her face ; mine eyes dazzle ; she died young. \ 

It is passages such as these, unsurpassed in our literature, and not his forced 
humour, his concocted horrors and mechanical villainies, which give Webster his 
place among the great. 


THQMz\S HEYWOOD (c. 1572-c. 1650) ^ 

Life.-— Thomas He3n\’ood was born about 1572, of a good Lincolnshire family. 
He was a resident member of Cambridge University, but the traditional statement 
that he held a fellowship at Peterhouse is almost certainly incorrect. Henslowe's 
diary (October 14, 1596) mentions He3nvood as writing or having just completed a 
play, and he soon added the profession of actor to that of dramatist. His oft-quoted 
statement that he had “ either an entire hand or at the least a main finger in 220 
plays, is not incredible when we consider the length of time he was connected] 
with the stage. Besides his plays he produced a number of other works both in I 
verse and prose, the most important being An Apology for Actors {1612). He was 
producing pageants as late as 1639. He appears from contemporary evidence to] 
have been alive in 1648. | 

i' 

Character and Views. — That Heywood was a sound scholar is evident from his, 
works. There runs all through his plays the evidence of a genial, sunny nature, and 
he was obviously the most zealous of patriotic Englishmen. More, he was a Lon- 
doner of Londoners, and is never happier than when celebrating the honour of 
stately merchants, the humours of the citizen, the roguery and jollity of'^prentices, 
thpugh he seems to have had scant love for courts. The satiric vein, so prominent 
in many of his fellows, is notably lacking in his work. His plays were written with 
such speed and, once they had been brought on the stage, he was so entirely care- 
less of their destiny, that it is evident he regarded them as of no great literary 
importance — less so, indeed, than those pageants and masques, the folio chronicles 
and histories, all of which, as Swinburne says, we would gladly exchange for but one 
of those 200 plays now lost. His loyalty to English tradition shines in such a drama 
as The Fair Maid of the West, or again in A Challenge for Beauty, where the two 
heroes, Montferrers and Manhurst, Englishmen both, stand out in contrast with 
Valladaura and the chivalry of Spain. 

Woritt.— The two chronicle plays, each having two parts. King Edward the Fourth 
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(1600) and If You Know Not Me, You Know No Bodie: or. The Troubles of Queens 
Elizabeth (1605-6) — Part I. of which is jumbled and fragmentary, having been 
printed from a stenographic copy — consist of a number of plots, incidents, and 
scenes put together without technique, and in the second play lamely jolted along" 
with dumb-shows of the crudest kind. Yet there are here and there flashes of 
poetry and pathos. The Four Ages {Golden, Silver, Brazen, Iron) are full of miscel- 
laneous adventure, action, and hustle, and no inconsiderable amount of poetry, 
which serve to carry through a dangerous experiment. A Woman Killed with Kind- 
ness {1607) is Heyw^ood's masterpiece. The Rape of Lucrece (1608) has powerful 
scenes, intermingled with ungainly farce and a number of ballads most inappro- 
priately introduced. The romantic plays The Fair Maid of the West (1631), A 
Maidenhead Well Lost, A Challenge for Beauty, The Captives, possess in parts a 
striking beauty. The Fair Maid of the Exchange has a sentiment which is not 
sufficiently simple. The Trial of Chivalry and The Royal King and the Loyal Subject 
are inferior. The English Traveller (1633) is a gallant drama, with its picture of 
splendid youth. The Wise Woman of Hogsdon {1638, with Brome) is remarkable 
for its technique The Late Lancashire Witches (1634) once at least strikes a deep 
and terrible note, in the guilty Mrs. Generous whom her husband seeks to redeem 
from her sorceries. 

There are few scenes of intenser pathos in our drama than the climax of A Woman 
Killed with Kindness, when the husband, whose worst suspicions have been aroused, 
returns at midnight to his wife's chamber to find her in her lover’s arms : 

Oh God ! Oh God ! That it were possible 

To undo things done ; to call back yesterday 1 

The picture of the penitent whose heart is broken with kindness is drawn with a 
compassion simple but most touching and true. Heywood was fond of drawing 
frail women, who fall and then are devoured with remorse and shame. It has 
been said by a great critic that He}wood's " men are all gentlemen," and the 
dramatist is certainly almost unsurpassed in his understanding of adventurous, 
clean, high-spirited youth. " A prose Shakespeare " is Lamb's enthusiastic verdict 
on He3rwood. He is a writer who wins the heart, and he has a certain dignity and 
pathos which distinguish him from dramatists who in poetry and profundity of 
thought surpass him. 


CYRIL TOURNEUR (c. 1575-1626 ) 

life, — Cyril Tourneur was born about 1575. He began his literary career in 
t6oo by a satire called Transformed Metamorphosis, in which forced conceit, allegory, 
and obscure verbiage are pushed to an extreme. In 1609 he published a funeral 
poem on the death of Sir Francis Vere, and four years later a similar elegy on Prince 
Henry, About this date he was engaged in writing a play for Henslowe, but in the 
winter of 1613 he went to Brussels in the king's service. He seems to have spenf 
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many years in Flanders. In 1625 he went with the empty expedition to Cadiz as 
" secretary to the lord marshall/' and on his return died in Ireland (February 1626). ; 

^ Works. — The Atheist* s Tragedy (1611) ; The Revenger*s Tragedy (1607). 

Nobleman is not extant, the manuscript having been destroyed by a prvant. 
The poems, embodying many of the worst affectations and ugly preciosities of his 
time, are negligible. \ 

\ 

Characteristics. — The muse of Tourneur was crooked and sinister, and he often 
blundered into extravagance and unreality. His genius, though powerful, was n^orbid 
and saturnine, and not without cynicism. There runs through his work a curious 
sense of fatality that pursues lust and crime to their appointed end. His fame rests 
on his two tragedies, indeed almost wholly upon The Revengers Tragedy, His 
first drama, which although printed last is undoubtedly an earlier production, The^ 
Atheist* s Tragedy, exhibits a wild and romantic story — a charnel-house at midnight, 
murders, funeral pomps, ghosts, a fatal duel in a brothel, a scaffold on the stage, and 
a most notable villain. The workmanship is often rough and uncertain. The 
Revenger* s Tragedy stands on a higher plane. Unity is given to it by the protag- 
onist, the fateful figure of Vendice towering above the princelings of that petty 
Italian state. One of Tourneur's greatest critics notes the " painful moral flaw 
which makes his occasional good work like that of a remorseful and regretful fallen^ 
angel." 


JOHN PAY {d. 1640) 

life. — There are few allusions to Day among his contemporaries, and what wej 
know of him is chiefly due to Henslowe, for whom he wrote assiduously. As there 
are continual records in the Diary of small sums lent to the poet, he would seem t<| 
have been in constant financial difficulties. Henslowe was no easy taskmaster t('| 
his journeymen, and the list, no doubt a very incomplete record, of plays which 
Day composed alone or in collaboration is sufficiently lengthy. Most ha^e perished, 
and we need hardly regret Day's hack work. He is described as " sometime student 
of Gunvill and Caius Colledge in Cambridge." When he began to write for the stage 
is not definitely known. He seems to have died in the autumn of 1640. 

Works. — The Isle of GiMs (1606) ; The Travels of the Three English Brothers (witL 
Rowley and Wilkins (?), 1607) ; Humour out of Breath (1608) ; Law-Tricks (1608) ; 
T^ Parliament of Bees (1641) ; The Blind Beggar of Bednal Green (1659). 

Charseterlsties. — A " base fellow " and “ a rogue " Ben Jonson, in a moment of 
l^pleen, dubbed him, but we may be sure he was neither. A Ijnric poet rather thai 
f;a dramatist, his genius proved quite unable to find scope in the conditions undev 
^ obliged to work. Little wonder that in his earlier productions there is 
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occasionally a bitter note, a sarcasm over-tart. Fleay believed that in his later years 
the old playwright contemplated taking holy orders. The plot of The Isle of Gulls 
is from Sidney's Arcadia, Cleverly constructed, it lacks interest, and the characters 
are not sufficiently individualized to arouse any sustained attention. The tennis 
scene, however, is famous for its badinage and repartee. Humour out of Breath 
is a delightful imbroglio of jest and adventure, hurrying along with grace and 
nimbleness. Law-Tricks is a lively, entertaining comedy. The Parliament of Bees 
is really not a play at all, but an exquisite fantasy full of delicate music. There 
is no attempt at a plot; it can hardly even be termed a masque. The Travels of 
the Three English Brothers and The Blind Beggar, irregular and hasty pieces, are 
of little account. The chief characteristic of Day, beside his lyrical genius, is a 
swift wit and play of fancy which has been declared to be “ a sort of foretaste of 
the comedies of Congreve." It is by The Parliament of Bees that Day's name 
kwill live, and in that aerial commonwealth his genius finds fullest expression. 
^ Golden murmurs from a golden hive " have come down to us through the 
mturies. 


PHILIP MASSINGER (1583-1640) 

Life. — Philip Massinger, in some way connected with the “ noble family of the 
lerberts," was born at Salisbury in 1583. He entered at St. Alban Hall, Oxford 
1602), but instead of following the academical course — logic, philosophy, and the 
ike — ^he read nothing but poetry and romances, with the result that he left without 
. degree (1606). From Oxford he came to London, and little is known of his career 
save that he was in constant difficulties, and in 1613-14 immersed in such debt 
that he appealed to Henslowe for relief. Massinger no doubt began his career with 
:ollaboration and adaptation, and it has been assumed that he did not appear as 
an independent author much before 1620. He speaks of his " trod-down poverty," 
and his life seems to have been one ceaseless struggle. It is stated that upon 
ills death the fourth Earl of Pembroke granted his widow the reversion of 
an annuity, some £30 or £40, which had been bestowed on the poet. The last 
Massinger's many plays appeared only six weeks before he died. On March r8, 
1640, there was buried in the churchyard of St. Saviour's, Southwark, Philip Mas- 
singer, " a stranger." 

Works. — Before 1623 • Duke of Milan ; The Unnatural Combat, The 

Bondman (1623) ; The Renegado (1624) ; 'The Parliament of Love (1624). Before 
1626 : A New Way to Pay Old Debts ; The Roman Actor, The Maid of Honour 
(^626) ; The Great Duke of Florence (1627) ; The Picture (1629) ; The Emperor of 
^he East (1631) ; Believe as You List (1631) ; The City Madam (1632) ; The Guardian 
(^633) ; A Very Woman {1634) » Bashful Lover, with Dekker (1636), The 
above dates are all of first performance. The Virgin Martyr (licensed ^620). 
ith Nathaniel JField Massinger wrote The Fatal Dowry {1632) ; with Middleton and 
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W. Rowley The Old Law (1656). He also collkborated with Fletcher. Many ol 
Massinger’s plays were destroyed in manuscript by Warburton’s cook. 

Characteristics. — “ Grave and great-hearted Massinger " Swinburne called the 
poet, and the epithets are felicitous. The dedications to his dramas show a jsensible. 
modest, and prudent spirit. He seems to have been of an amiable and courteous 
disposition, which won the affection of his fellows. He was deeply religious, 
as is evident from the tenor of his plays, in which he treats sacred thin^ with 
uniform respect. It is conjectured by Gifford, and the conjecture is almost a 
certainty, that Massinger ** during his residence at the university had exchanged 
the religion of his father for one at that time the object of terror, persecution, and* 
hatred.” Scenes from The Virgin Martyr might without incongruity grace a miracle^ 
play, and the author’s belief in the efficacy of sacraments is very noticeable. The* 
Renegado gives us a priest and a Jesuit, Father Francisco, who with a noble sym-j 
pathy directs, consoles, guards all the best characters in this fine tragi-comedy. 
One of Massinger's most attractive women, Camiola, the heroine of The Maid oj 
Honour, discovering the faithlessness of her lover Bertoldo, takes the veil from 
the hands of her confessor, Father Paulo. The Bondman has been held to convey 
severe reflections on the all-powerful Duke of Buckingham. We know that Queen 
Henrietta Maria markedly patronized Massinger. His religion would afford an 
dditional reason for her favour. 

Of Massinger’s five extant tragedies, The Duke of Milan, the motive of which 1 
has a superficial resemblance to that of Othello, is a fine and striking play. In 
The Unnatural Combat the satanic Malefort predominates, whose hideous career and| 
baleful passions light scene after scene with a lurid horror. The Fatal Dowry is 
considered Massinger’s best tragedy. The opening is managed with great skill, and; 
our sympathies are at once engaged on behalf of Charolois, who is finely contrasted 
with his companion, Romont. The vanities and coxcombry of Novall junior remind 
us not a little of the immortal Lord Foppington. The Roman Actor, which the poet 
ever held to be ” the most perfect birth of his Minerva,” in spite oU many fine 
qualities is not entirely successful. In The Virgin Martyr we have one of the best 
of Massinger’s plays, with its exquisite figure of St. Dorothy. At the head of his 
comedies stands by common consent A New Way to Pay Old Debts, and the char- 
acter of Sir Giles Overreach has become a commonplace in literature. Of The City 
Madam Gifford remarks, ” It is not easy to speak in appropriate terms of praise.' 
As a picture of life and manners it anticipates the Restoration theatre, and every 
incident, however varied, is knit into unity by the predominant figure of Luke 
The Old Law is an amusing piece, and The Guardian contains one excellent char 
acter, Durazzo, who has more than once been copied by succeeding writers. Mas 
singers tragi-comedies or romantic plays are pleasing. For dignity and sublimity 
of phrase The Renegado disputes the first place with The Maid of Honour. The 
Bondman derives its plot from Plutarch’s story of Timoleon the Corinthian, and from 
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Justin. The Emperor of the East is taken from the history of Theodosius the 
younger, and has some powerful scenes. The Great Duke of Florence is notable for 
its fluent verse. The Picture^ ** a true Hungarian history,*' must also be assigned 
a high place amongst Massinger's work. 


Style. — Massinger preserves an equality, an elegance of diction, and a balance 
){ judgment, which, although it may not reach the sublimest heights, never falls 
nto the gulfs of bathos and tedium. All critics unite in praising the purity and 
implicity of his language. His technical skill in the management and conduct of 
lis plots is remarkable, and amidst a throng of copious incidents he rarely violates 
probability. He had some classic learning, and a notable intimacy with ecclesi- 
istical history and tradition, and with the practice, use, and s3^mbolism of Catholic 
jeremony. Although not infrequently coarse in expression, his morality is above 
fproach. His forte was romantic comedy, which needs poetry, pathos, and natural 
sion. In pure comedy he had not enough wit to sustain the dialogue on which 
|ie quality of such scenes depends. His eloquence is vigorous, pointed, and power- 
1, but his tragedy is grave and solemn rather than awful and sublime. 


JOHN FORD (is86~r. 1640) 


Life. — John Ford was a native of Ilsington in Devonshire. His mother was a 
kter of Ixprd Chief-Justice Popham. He is almost certainly the John Ford, “ Devon, 
fn. of.," who matriculated at Exeter College, Oxford (March 26, 1601). On Novem- 
16, 1602, he was , admitted a member of the Middle Temple. In 1606 he 
jiblished Fame*s Memorial, an elegy on the death of the Earl of Devonshire. In 
fis poem he makes reference to a lady, " bright Lycia, the cruel, the cruel-subtle," 
tio had apparently scorned him. Honour Triumphant (1606) is a prose pamphlet. 
Cn 1621 we find him collaborating with Dekker and Rowley in The Witch of Edmofh 
ion; and The Sun*$ Darling, a Moral Masque, is believed to be Dekker 's original 
revised by Ford, Gifford notes a faint tradition that Ford, being possessed of 
ample means, retired to his native place, and ended his days in complete retirement. 


Characteristics. — A contemporary distich pictures Ford : 

Deep in a dump John Forde was alone got. 

With folded arms and melancholy hat. 

Ford is the most modem of the Elizabethans. He studied the springs of action, 
aitd as the exponent of the naked human soul is akin in his subtle analysis to 
Stendhal, Flaubert, and the Ooncourts. He seeks to 

Sigh out a lamentable tale of things 
Done long ago, and ill done ; and when sighs 
Are wearied, piece up what remains behind 
With weeping eyes, and hearts that bleed to deatlu 
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It is noticeable how in The Lover*s Melancholy Ford was indebted for the sng-^ 
gestion of s yeral passages to Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, a book congenial 
to his sad, anal3rtical genius. Ford's insight is indeed mainly psychological. His 
characters are interesting not because of what they do, but because of what jthey are. 


Works. — Passing over The Lady's Trial (1639), a drama that in spite of felicities j 
of style is in no way representative, The Fancies Chaste and Noble, marred by its? 
absurd story. The Sun's Darling, a moral masque written in conjunction with;! 
Dekker, we find Ford's genius best exhibited in five plays : The Witch of Edmonton 
(1658), Love's Sacrifice (1633), P^^kin Warbeck (1634), The Broken Heart (163^), ahdl^ 
his masterpiece, 'Tis Pity She's a Whore (1633). The Witch of Edmonton (published 
in 1658, probably acted in 1622) is ascribed to Dekker, Ford, and Rowley, Ford' 
share was undoubtedly the episodes of Sir Arthur Clarington, Winnifred and younl 
Thorney. The chronicle history of Perkin Warbeck ranks high amongst our bca/| 
historical dramas. Yet save for the subtly analytical problem of Warbeck's ps)|!j 
chology, it has few of the qualities marking Ford's most characteristic work. Tf'^e 
Broken Heart, ** a monument of sor rows." a row of heart-broken figures with littlV 
movement a nd no d efinit e p lot or story," rouseJThe en thusiasm of Lamlx Thje 
figure of Bianca in Love's S acrific e remains one of the best drawn of all Fordl^s 
cEaHHere^r'^TTTere can be no doubt that in 'Tis Pity She's a Whore Ford reachell 
his highest point. There are few things of its kind more complete, more beautiful, 
more entirely human and pathetic. ^ 


Style. — The music and sweetness of lyric poetry are so infused into the verse of 
Ford, that sometimes his numbers seem to melt away in pure* melody. It has been 
held that this very melody is so subtle and mellifluous that it is hardly adequate 
vto the strength of those headlong passions wherewith he deals. But his blank 
verse is not more musical ,than Beaumont and Fletcher's, and it is used for less 
natural purposes — to make acceptable situations which are not natural at all. 

Ford cannot do with nature : he must go against or beyond her toTetch effects 
of tragedy, and in doing this he stands condemned and excluded from the first order 
of poets of his own time, or indeed of any " (Saintsbury), 


JAMES SHIRLEY (1596-1666) 

life. — ^James Shirley was bom in London (September i8, 1596), and admitted 
into Merchant Taylors' School (t6o8). There he proved an apt scholar, and passed to 
St. John’s College, Oxford (1612). Tradition sa3re that he was hindered by Laud, 
who liked and appreciated him, from taking holy orders, owing to the fact that one 
cheek was disfigured by a large mole. Whilst yet an undergraduate Shirley migrated 
|to Catherine . Hall, Cambridge, whence he graduated B.A. in or before z6i8. A 
'ytm or two hta he took ordem, and obtained a living near St. Albany, Iffri^' 
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In 1623 he became a master in the grammar school of this town. This change was 
owing to his having become a Roman Catholic, and his writings certainly suggest 
fervent and conscientious conviction. His first play was licensed in February 1625, 
ind in this year he moved to London, taking up his residence in Gray's Inn, and 
setting up " for a play-maker." A rapid succession of well-received plays assured 
him in his vocation, and he speedily won the patronage of Queen Henrietta Maria. 
In 1635-6 he crossed to Dublin ; he seems to have returned to England for a brief 
visit in 1637, permanently to have taken up his residence in London again 

till 1640. On the outbreak of civil war (1642) Shirley followed his patron the Duke 
of Newcastle to the field. Upon the collapse of the royal cause he withdrew to 
London, and spent his days in teaching, as well as publishing his own plays and ^ 
issuing other works from the press. At the Restoration several of his dramas were 
revived with applause. Having been driven with his (second) wife Frances from 
his house near Fleet Street owing to the Great Fire, he died of shock and exposure 
a few weeks after. His wife expired the same day, and both were buried in St. 
Giles's Churchyard (October 29, 1666). 

Woiks. — Shirley has left thirty-three dramas, four masques, two poems, and 
three grammatical treatises. Of his plays the best known are : The Changes (1632), 
The Witty Fair One (1633), The Traitor (1635), Park (1637), Gamester 
(1637), of Pleasure (1637), Maid*s Revenge (1639), Love*s Cruelty (1640), 

The Cardinal (1652). The dates are those of publication. 

Characteristics. — Shirley's gentleness and amiability of character won him the re- 
gard of his fellow«-poets. He was an accomplished scholar, and his moral standard 
as displayed in his theatre is far higher than that of the bulk of the Caroline 
drama. Like all those who were connected with the stage, he was a loyalist 
to the core. In the dedication to A Bird in a Cage he smartly reproves Prynne, 
then awaiting his sentence for his libel Histriomastix. 

Shirley's tragedies, though few, contain his best dramatic work. The comedies 
fall into two groups — ^romantic and realistic plays. The Maid's Revenge (licensed 
February 9, 1626) is founded upon a story in Reynolds's God's Revenge against 
Murder. The character of the quack Sharkino is admirable. Love's Cruelty is 
impressive and intense, and was revived with great success at the Restoration. 
The Duke's Mistress is more of a tragi-comedy than tragedy proper, since 
only the two villains, Valerio and Leontio, die. The Cardinal has been ranked 
high amongst English tragedies. The Traitor, based on a Florentine story, 
cannot be adjudged a lesser work. Shirley's realistic plays are a vivid picture 
of life in the reign of Charles 1 . The Wedding and The Witty Fair One ‘are 
both excellent specimens of their kind, Hyde Park is a lively and entertaining 
piece, and the same epithets may be used ol The Ball, in which Chapman's alleged 
collaboration must be slight, or perhaps nil. The Lady of Pleasure is a comedy^ 
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of intrigue, which furnished hints for dramatists to come. The Gamester ^ however, 
is recognized as his best piece of realistic comedy. In romantic comedy Shirley 
has left us no less than fourteen dramas. The Young Admiral, The Opportunity, 
The Gentleman of Venice, The Humorous Courtier, The Imposture, The Royal Master, 
are all plays of merit. 

Style. — Shirley's versification is singularly elegant, smooth, and correct, Without 
being insipid or monotonous. His skill in the construction and conduct of h\s plots 
should be noted, also the effective manner in which he portrays by minute touches 
the changes of mood and emotion. 

Dryden in MacFlecknoe speaks of Shirley with contempt as mere lumber, and 
Oldham writes in the same strain; but Phillips in his Theatrum Poetarum (1675) 
holds the poet '* little inferior to Fletcher himself." Certainly his plays formed a 
happy hunting-ground for many a man of little note, who mangled the dramatist 
and forbore to own whence he took his spoils. Lamb terms him " the last of a 
great race, all of whom spoke nearly the same language and had a set of moral 
feelings and actions in common." 

He was in fact the last poet who was an Elizabethan born, and in one great 
l3nic, published in his volume of 1646, he showed his quaUty better than in any ol 
his plays. 

The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things i 
There is no armour against Fate ; 

Death lays his icy hands on kings: 

Sceptre and Crown 
Must tumble down, 

And in the dust be equal made 

With the poor crookM scythe and spade. 


THE MINOR ELIZABETHAN DRAMATISTS 


RICHARD BROME, who seems to have been rather a secretary than a^servant tc 
Ben Jonson, is first heard of as an author in 1623* Fifteen of his plays have comr 
.down to us, and many of these possess comic qualities which are insufficiently 
recognized. He is, as might be expected, at times somewhat imitative of Jonsoi: 
The Antipodes. The Sparagus Garden, The City Wit. The Mad Couple well Matched. 
are happy efforts. As illustrations of old London life these plays are valuable ; 
nor are his more romantic dramas without merit, such as A Jovial Crew, which is •> 

peture of the joys and liberties of vagrancy. Brome died in 1652, when the Ian 1 
had fallen on evil days. 


Sij WILLIAM ROWLEY (? 1585 ? 1642) has, through his collaboration with grcatc” 
rdramatists, attracted more attention than he perhaps deserves. His verse has th( 
faidts of harehness, stiffness, and extravagance. He has considerable power, 
but sadly lacks restramt and refinement. "Rowley,” says Mr BuUen, ‘•roated 
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like a bull of Bashan when he ought to have been dignified. But he had a genuine 
gift of humour.” His best comedy is A New Wonder, a Woman never Vexed. All’s 
Lost by Lust is a robustious but not ineffective tragedy founded on a Spanish 
legend. A Shoemaker a Gentleman has little value. The amusing A Match at Mid- 
night contains little if any of Rowley’s work. 

OTHER DRAMATISTS. — Nathaniel Field (1587-1633), who was originally one of 
the Children of the Chapel Royal, has left two agreeable comedies, A Woman is ' 
a Weathercock and Amends for Ladies. Their construction is good, their humour » 
merry, and their wit pointed. Robert Davenport, three of whose plays survive, 
and Thomas May, whose comedies The Heir and The Old Couple are both meri- 
torious, deserve mention. Davenport’s The City Night-Cap is a good specimen 
of romantic drama. Henry Glapthorne as a dramatist is remembered by two 
comedies, The Hollander (1640) and Wit in a Constable {1640), neither of which, 
however, rises above mediocrity. William Cartwright's The Ordinary copies Jonson, 
not without some humour. His tragi-comedies are extravagantly romantic. Jasper 
Mayne's The City Match has plenty of bustle and life. 
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Giles Fletcher the Younger — Phineas Fletcher — Drummond of Hawthornden — Brc^jinic 
of Tavistock : Britannia's Pastorals — Sir John Davies — George Wither, etc. ' 


GILES FLETCHER THE YOUNGER (c. 1585-1623) \ 

Ufa and Works. — The two sons of GUes Fletcher, author of Licta, were ihe chief 
inheritors of the Spenserian tradition under the Stuarts. The younger brother, 
who was his father’s namesake, was bom in London about 1585, and was educated 
at Westminster and Trinity College, Cambridge. He graduated in 1606, and later 
held the offices of a minor fellow and of reader in Greek grammar and language. 
It was while he was in residence at Cambridge that he wrote his poetry. Soon 
after his matriculation he had contributed A Canto on the Death of Eliza to an academic 
miscellany. Sorrow’s Joy (1603), lamenting Elizabeth and welcoming James. In 
1612 he wrote elegies in English and Latin for Epicedium Cantahrigiense, a similar 
collection mourning the untimely fate of Henry, Prince of Wales. Two years previ- 
ously he had published his chief work, Christ’s Victory and Triumph. Some time 
after 1618 he retired to a college living, which he exchanged for the rectory of Alder- 
ton in Suffolk, where he died in 1623. In the same year was published his prose 
religious treatise. The Reward of the Faithfid. 

Gfles Fletcher and Spenser. — The Canto on the Death of Eliza is chiefly notable for 
its versification. In it Giles Fletcher, in his freshman’s year, already used the 
modified form of the Spenserian stanza which he was to employ later in Christ's 
Victory. In Christ’s Victory this measure proves its fitness to "sing divine and 
heroical matters.” It has been seen that the chief characteristic of the elder Giles 
Fletcher in his sonnets was his treatment with Anacreontic grace of episodes of 
which Cupid is the central figure. In somewhat similar style the’^younger Giles 
handles the episodes of the Nativity, the Temptation in the Desert, the Crucifixion 
and the Ascension into Heaven. 

Upon a grassy hillock he was laid, 

With woody primroses befreckcled ; 

Over hi^ head the wanton shadows played 
Of a wild olive, that her boughs so spread 
As with her leaves she seem’d to crown his head. 

His cheeks as snowy apples, sop’t in wine. 

Had their red roses quencht with lilies white, 

And like to garden strawberries did shine 
Wash’t in a bowl of milk, or rose-buds bright 
Unbosoming tb^r breasts against the light. 

-.Mi 
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This would seem to be the picture of some youthful pagan god in the garden of 
Adonis ; it is Fletcher's conception of Christ in the Wilderness. The details of the 
Temptation are worked out on Spenserian lines. The Devil is a second Archimago, 
an aged sire arrayed as a hermit. He leads the Saviour to the baleful bower ** 
of Despair, to the pavilion of Presumption, and to the garden and court of Vain- 
glory, on which is lavished a warmth of colouring that recalls Acrasia's bower in 
Book 11. of The Faerie Queene, Again in the Spenserian manner he compares the 
Virgin's tears after the Crucifixion and burial of her Son to those of Philomel singing' 
her sad tale on an aspen sprig. 

Fletcher’s Idealism. — But other poets could reproduce something of Spenser's 
imagery and pictorial art. Fletcher, in higher measure than any of his school, can 
blend, like his master, Platonic idealism and Christian mysticism. In " the prologue in 
heaven," as the first canto might be called, after Justice, " a virgin of austere regard," 
has called for punishment on sinful man, Mercy pleads his cause. She is the " self- 
idea of all joys to come," the essential perfection of which earthly things are all 
frail shadows : 

If any ask why roses please the sight. 

Because their leaves upon thy cheeks do bower ; 

If any ask why lilies are so white, 

Because their blossoms in thy hand do flower. 

The same conception of all the beauties of nature having their source in the 
divine Archetype inspires the triumphal hymn at the beginning of the fourth canto, 
where Earth arrays herself in her most radiant vesture to greet the day of the Resur- 
rection. And when the Saviour has ascended into heaven, Fletcher with soaring vision 
seeks to portray the Holy City and the Idea Beatifical which lightens in its midst •. 

End and beginning of each thing that grows. 

Whose self no end, nor yet beginning knows. 

That hath no eyes to see, nor ears to hear, 

Yet sees and hears, and is all-eye, all-ear. 

That no where Is contain’d, and yet is everywhere. 

In the splendid paradoxes of this and the following stanzas Fletcher lifts us into 
a supersensual sphere into which Spenser himself does not venture. Here he is a 
kinsman of the “ metaphysical ” poets ; while in his treatment, both deeply religious 
and passionately imaginative, of Gospel episodes he is a forerunner of the Milton 
of The Nativity Hymn and of Paradise Regained. 

In his Elegy on Henry, Prince of Wales, we find that he has gone back to the 
time-honoured rh 5 mie-royal stanza ; but even in this there are lines that have a 
new and tender cadence : 

Sleep softly, royal ghost, in that cold bed ; 

Let death’s pale chambers give thee easy rest, 

Where all the princely bones He buried 

Wth gilded crowns and long white sceptres drett. 
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PHINEAS FLETCHER (1582-1650) . 

Life and Works. — Phineas Fletcher was born at Cranbrook in Kent in 1582. 
and was thus about three years senior to his brother. He was educate 4 at Eton 
and at King's College, Cambridge, where he was elected a scholar in 1600. After 
graduating he continued in residence, and became a fellow of King's in i6ii. Upon 
leaving Cambridge, about 1616, he appears to have become chaplain to Henry 
Willoughby, who in 1621 presented him to the rectory of Hilgay in Norfolk. Here 
he seems to have remained till the Civil War. He died in 1650, having survived 
his brother for twenty-seven years. 

Except for his contributions to Sorrow* s Joy and another Cambridge miscellany, 
no poem by him was published till 1627, when his Latin epic Locusia, and the 
English version of it, The Apollyonists, were issued together. In 1628 came Britain* s 
Ida, attributed by the publisher to Spenser, but without doubt by Phineas Fletcher.* 
In 1631 the “ piscatory " play Sicelides was printed, and it was followed in 1633 
by the volume containing The Purple Island or The Isle of Man, Piscatory Eclogues, 
and Poetical Miscellanies, In the same year appeared Sylva Poetica, a collection 
of Latin occasional pieces and pastorals. In 1670, twenty years after Fletcher's 
death, a publisher printed his prose tractate A Father s Testament, which included 
eleven devotional poems and nine versions of Metra in Boethius's De Consolations 
PhilosophicB. 

A Fisher-play and Eclogues. — Except A Father* s Testament, probably all Phineas 
Fletcher's writings named above date from his Cambridge days. Thus we know 
that Sicelides was acted at King's College on March 13, i6if , though it was not printed 
till sixteen years later. It is interesting as one of the few examples of the fisher-play 
in English. The plot is involved, but in the dialogue and choruses there are pleasing 
passages, and in two foolish fishers, Cancrone and Scrocca, we have clowns with a 
note of originality. There is a close relation between Sicelides and iThe Piscatory 
Eclogues, Fletcher has a curious habit of plagiarizing from himself, and a numb<T 
of lines are common, with some variations, to the play and the poem. The piscatorv 
eclogue, though popularized by Sannazaro in Italy, never had a vogue in England. 
By his choice of it Phineas was able to give something of a novel setting to his thenn*, 
and to bring in local allusions to Cambridge and its river. Otherwise his seven 
eclogues are in the tradition of The Shepheardes Calender, though the influence 
The Faerie Queene is also seen in the versification, as the stanzas of varying leng'd 
^d, with one exception, in an alexandrine. Under such names as Thirsil, Thelgo ' 
Thomalin, and Myrtilus the poet disguises himself, his father, and his friend 
personal and family wrongs. Other eclogues take the time-honoiin- 
love-complaint or the singing-match. Another, wherein the fishers 

to PmtUQl ai Giles and Phineas Fletcher, by P S. Boa$. Vol lU m 
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Jordan and Tyber, and the Prince of fishers himself, are mentioned, turns the 
piscatorial imagery to religious purposes in approved humanist fashion. 

The Purple Island. — In the introduction (as it may be called) to The PurpU 
Island Fletcher again appears as Thirsil singing on the banks of the Cam, though 
now called a shepherd instead of a fisher. He asks indulgence for his ** infantine 
beginnings," and in the dedication of the volume to Edward Benlowes he similarly 
speaks of " these raw essays of my very unripe years." The phrases must not be 
pressed, for the poem, whenever begun, cannot have been completed till after 
Fletcher's ordination (Canto I., 6-7). The island of which he sings is one that is 
strangely overlooked by those 

who plough the seas 

With dangerous pains another earth to find. 

It is the purple- veined Isle of Man, " near as ourselves, yet farthest from our care.' 
I'kdcher proceeds to repair this neglect by describing man's bodily, psychical, and 
moral qualities in an allegorical poem of twelve cantos. The work has had to suffei 
from misplaced ridicule by many who have not understood Fletcher’s aim nor 
viewed The Purple Island as a whole. The underlying conception is a noble one : 
it looks upon nothing in man as common or unclean, and regards him as a being 
whose humblest bodily parts and highest spiritual faculties have alike been embraced 
in the scheme of redemption. But Phineas was weak in the sense of humour and of 
proportion. Hence in Cantos II.-V. his meticulous elaboration of the corporeal 
allegory, elucidated by physiological side-notes, has often a grotesque effect. Yet 
even here there are occasional higher flights, and from Canto VI. onwards, where 
the poem deals with mind and soul, the interest is sustained throughout, in spite 
of diffuseness and a lack of the higher imagination. 

“The Apollyonlsts,” — It was in a vision of hell, not of heaven, that Phineas was to 
show his most original powers. As early as 1611 (as we know from a still existing 
ipiumscript) he had completed the first draft of the Latin poem LocusUe, which, 
after various revisions, was published in 1627. With it there appeared the English 
paraphrase The Apollyonists, in five cantos, in a variation of the nine-lined Spen- 
seiian stanza. Lucifer and the other fallen angels are seen in conclave in the bottom 
01 hell’s palace. Tlie infernal leader is unrepentant, undismayed : 

But me, oh never let me, Spirits, forget 
That glorious day, when I your standard bore ; 

And scorning in the second place to sit, 

With you assaulted heaven, his yoke forswore. 

Where are those spirits, where that haughty rage, 

That durst with me invade eternal light ? 

H<. now sammons them to wage war not against heaven but earth, and asks " tbt. 
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states of hell " to give their counsel. He is followed by Equivocus (known as 
Apollyon in hell), who assures Lucifer that they are no changelings, but ready again for 
the fray, with the aid of " those new stamp't friars, the crafty, wrangling Jesuits, 
From this point the poem sinks to a lower levels recounting in strident tones 
Jesuit misdeeds and intrigues, culminating in the Gunpowder Plot. -But this! descent 
into contemporary polemics cannot blind us to the significance of the £kst two 
cantos. Fletcher's pictures of the fallen but defiant Archangel and of the mfemal 

council must have been fresh in Milton's 



memory when he wrote the opcning\ books 
of his great epic. In other Jacobean poets 
we hear echoes of The Shepheardes Calender 
and The Faerie Queene. It is the peculiar 
glory of Giles and Phineas Fletcher that 
in their verse these echoes mingle with 
deeper notes that foretell the sublime 
music of Paradise Lost and Paradise 
Regained. 


WILLIAM DRUMMOND (1585-1649) 


Life. — William Drummond, eldest son 
of John Drummond, gentleman usher to 
King James, was educated at Edinburgh 
University, where he took his degree in 
1605. In the next year he visited London, 
whither his father had followed the court, 
and in 1607 travelled to Paris, where ht 


Drummond 0! Hawthorodeo, Stayed for nearly two years. In i6io his 

{From an eneravine n/ mt.) father dicd, aud Drummoud, resisting tlu' 


temptation of the court career which Ik 
might have had, settled down as laird of Hawthornden. His Tears on the Death 
of Mevliades (Prince Henry) was published ift 1613, his Sonnets , Songs, and 
Madrigals (including Urania) in 1616, and in the next year his Forth Feastinc, 
a paneygric of King James. During this period he made the acquaintance of Su 
William Alexander, a Scottish poet of reputation, of Michael Drayton, and < 
Ben Jonson, who visited him in 1619, and whose conversation he records. In 162 ; 
qe published his religious verse Flowers of Sion. From 1632 till his death he wro^ 
httle but pamphlets in support of King Charles, and having acquired the reputation 
of a malignant “ he was extremely harassed by the prevailing party/' The king 
execution hastened his end. 0 / 


* "P “ rtApeds, a baclcwasd country. 
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Drummond had been preserved from the familiarity with Italianate culture whiqUj 
in England had already bred contempt. By 1606, when he visited London, the 
smart English youth had learned to " curse Petrarch," to laugh at Shakespeare, 
to parody Lyly, and to affect a weariness even of Spenser.^ But to the unspoiled 
Scottish student, dazzled by the splendour of English life, the " revellings and 
comedies," masques and tournaments, these authors seemed to express the spirit of 
the age. He bought them all {as his manuscript lists show) and read them. He 
was happily unconscious that the soul of chivalry was dead with Sir Philip Sidney, 
and that the jousts held in honour of King Christian were, like Arthur’s Last Tourna- 
ment, the empty husk. He took them for what they seemed, and carried back to 
his quiet library a dream of " the good and fair." He believed in chivalry, not as a 
mere code of manners, but as an inspiration, a philosophy, and a private discipline. 
From Plato and his Italian commentators he learned to enlarge his conception of 
love, and to realize in himself at least the theoretic side of Castiglione’s Courtier. 
From Petrarch, Tasso, Sannazaro, and above all Marino, he drew a stately diction 
suitable to the character. In the process he ceased to be a Scot and became an 
Elizabethan Englishman bom too late. He rediscovered the sonnet at the moment 
when it had fallen into disfavour, and took pride in having Englished the madrigal 
His dislike of Ben Jonson was probably due not only to temperamental antipathy, 
but to the fact that the Englishman trampled on his literary idols. " He curs^ 
Petrarch for redacting verses into sonnets"! and advised Drummond (painfully 
conscious of his own) to study Quintilian, " who, he said, would tell me ^e faults 
of my own verses as if he lived with me." ^ Drummond must have been bewildered 
by the discovery that in the eyes of Ben Jonson he was an anachronism. His 
poems have the faults typical of Elizabethan poetry : preciosity of language and 
inflation of style. But these are easily overbalanced by merits as typically Eliza- 
bethan. More theoretic and more melancholy than Sidney's, his verse has, never- 
theless, the same magical resonance — an echo, as he would say, from the world of 
Ideal Beauty in which he so passionately beUeved, and its purest manifestation.* 
He is most inspired when he is most philosophical, though the difficulty of 
dealing with abstract speculations in verse sometimes defeats his inspiration.* 
He cannot fly at a low pitch. 'To succeed with such a trivial theme as that 
of Phyllis, on the Death of her Sparrow, requires something more than the dour 
humour which he displays in the Epigrams. It requires archness, which, 
Drummond was too good a Scot to possess. His trivi^ verses nearly always 
^how great technical skill, but they show little else. When his poetry is not 
sublime it is uninteresting. 

' See PUgrimafi to Pamasnu; Htnry IV, ; Sr John Roe’i EpiOt* to Sir Nicholas Smith, 

Donne’s lattree ; and Sr John Davies’s SmumK. 

* Dmmmond’t Conversations. 

* StaPaemot The Second Bart, Sons II, 

* See AmMtm I'anml Fait. 
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WILLIAM BROWNE (?i59i-^i645) 

Ufe.— Browne was bom at Tavistock and went up to Exeter College, Oxfor<i 
about 1604. Leaving the university without a degree, he entered Cliffotd’s Inn, 
whence he migrated to the Inner Temple in 1611. In 1624 he returned to Oxford, 
took his M.A., and became a tutor at his old college. Four years later he married 
again (his first wife died in 1614), and " having purchased an estate," retired to the 
neighbourhood of Dorking, where he died. 

Poetry. — Poetry was Browne’s favourite pursuit,* but he had a very modest 
.opinion of his own powers,- and was content to follow the great masters, Spenser, 
Sidney, and Drayton.® From them he drew his morality and patriotism ; from 
them he learned a style copious, leisurely, and ornate. Although in his Episile to 
Fidelia he denies that he is one of the " Parrots who speak the tongue of Arcadie,” 
he continually borrows from Sidney. Even the shepherd boy, " piping as though 
he should never be old,” reappears in Britannia's Pastorals : 

Here from the rest a lovely shepherd boy 
Sits piping on a hill, as if his joy 
Would still endure, or else that age*s frost 
Should never make him think what he bad lost. 


But, in spite of his borrowings, Browne has originality. He was too fond and proud 
of his native Devonshire ^ to turn courtier entirely, even in verse. In the most 
florid pastoral description, when the unreal brooks and impossible birds are in most 
unearthly conspiracy of sound, his mind suddenly flits to some lonely bay, where a 
real herdess " paddles at sunset among the wheeling gulls, or he hears the merry 
shouts of schoolboys chasing a squirrel up some wooded cleeve.^ These wonderful 
flashes of natural description occur for the most part in the epic similes with which 
Britannia's Pastorals is infested, and they constitute the chief merit of the poem. 
They atone for its intolerable diffuseness, and mitigate the tedium ^f its drowsy 
allegories.® If only he had made the material of his comparisons the material ^>1 
his main theme, he would have written a much more charming poem. As a winkle 
it is irremediably tedious because its subject is slight and its construction flim y. 
It is more discursive than Thomson's Seasons, with less excuse. In his eclogu' S; 
The Shepherds Pipe (1614), he follows Spenser at some distance, and by his pn?’^e 
of Chaucer and his inclusion of a tale by Hoccleve shows that he sliared Spensv . 's 
Hljeriry enthusiasms. These poems are neither better nor worse than most Engi b 




Britannia's Pastorals, ii., 4. 175. 

Eclogues, V., 77. 

BrUannia^s Pastorals, i., 3., 177 ; i., 5.^ . y 

Britannia's Pastorals, ii,, 3., 600, 

Britannia's Pastorals, ii., 3., 139, and L, 5., 697. 
See espeaaUy Britannia's Pashrafi, L, dao^i 


1000; U., *.,#47; •«#. 
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eclogues, and possess some biographical or topical interest. His minor poems, 
though some of them are deplorably fantastic (e.g., On an Infant Unborn), are never 
contemptible. The sonnets which he wrote to his second wife have a note of sin- 
cerity rare in sonnets, and his paraphrases of Horace were obviously a congenial 
task. The songs scattered throughout his works are slight and over pretty, but they 
are never what his decasyllabic verse is apt to be, clumsy and obscure ; and three 
of them, at least, are immortal,^ His style is on the whole Arcadian," but in 
the grotesque homeliness of his comparisons, the la,borious ingenuity of his conceits, 
and his frequent use of compound epithets like " many-kemel-bearing " or self- 
pleasing-since-new-gotten " (a trick which he probably learned from Sylvester), 
we detect that straining after effective expression which resulted in the " meta- 
physical" style. 


SIR JOHN DAVIES (1560-1626) 

Life. — Davies was educated at Winchester and New College, Oxford, whence he 
proceeded to the Middle Temple. Called to the bar in 1595, he was disbarred two 
years later for assaulting Richard Martin, to whom he had dedicated Orchestra 
(1596), in Middle Temple Hall ; and, retiring to Oxford, employed himself in writing 
Nosce Teipsum {1599). subsequently recalled, became solicitor-generat 

for Ireland in 1603, attorney-general in 1606, and was Lord Chief Justice designate 
in 1626, when he died of an apoplectic stroke. 

Poems. — Men of wit, says Davies in Nosce Teipsum, " like angels do contemplate 
still," for 

Wit is the mind’s chief judge which doth control 
Of fancy’s couit the judgments false and vain. 

With this definition in his mind he was saved from the worst extravagances that 
passed for wit among the Elizabethans, and was able to write verse that appealed 
to the i8th century. Orchestra is, perhaps, the most courtly poem in English. 
Sup«»-(icia]ly it is a whimsical debate on the subject of dancing between an indolent 
queen and an eloquent courtier ; but really it is an ecstatic contemplation of the 
divine order and design in the universe, of which dancing is taken as the type. It 
is something between a fanciful conceit, like Fletcher’s Purple Island, and a surmise 
in natural philosophy, like Browne’s Garden of Cyrus. The movements of nature, the 
laws of science, the rules of art, and the stories of classical mythology are cleverly 
interpreted in terms of " traverses ” and " keys " to mark the fact that they are 
all evidence of a Creative Intelligence. 

Who sees a clock moving in every part, 

A sailing pinnace, or a wheeling cart, 

But thinks that Reason, ere it came to pass, 

The first impulsive cause and mover was ? 


For lier gait if the be walking ; ” A Round ; Ifdford Jourmy. 
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The skill with which Davies veils his real enthusiasm of a philosopher under a certain 
shade of unconcern suitable to a courtier is admirable. Pope himself had not a 
better manner. 

In Nosce Teipsum Davies drops sophistry for dialectic, and instead of silencing 
argument by a flood of enthusiastic eloquence, tries to approach his con(|lusion in 
an orderly manner by stating and answering objections. This method isl\ inimical 
to poetry, for objections which are voiced only to be demolished inevitaply lack 
the sincere emotion without which good poetry cannot exist. Hence, w^iile the 
introductory meditation, “ Of Human Knowledge," is a noble piece of rhetoric, 
his demonstration of the " Immortality of the Soul," which follows, is a prosaic 
performance, only redeemed by felicity of language. Its sonorous commonplaces 
were echoed by Young in his Night Thoughts, and its metre was adopted by Davenant 
for his Gondibert and by Gray for his Elegy. 

Other poems by Sir John Davies are Epigrams, published with Marlowe's trans- 
lation of Ovid's Amores ; A strata, a series of acrostic verses in honour of the queen ; 
and Twelve Wonders of the World, published in the second edition of Davison's 
Poetical Rhapsody. The Gulling Sonnets, attributed to him by Grosart, are excellent 
parodies and afford interesting evidence of the change in literary fashions. The 
seventh, which seems to have an autobiographical reference, deserves to be quoted : 

Intp the Middle Temple of my heart 
The Wanton Cupid did himself admit, 

And gave for pledge your eagle-sighted Wit 
That he would play no rude uncivil part. 

Long time he cloak'd his nature with his art. 

And sad and grave and sober he did sit ; 

But at the last he 'gan to revel it. 

To break good rules and order to pervert. 

Then Love and his young pledge were both convented 
Before sad Reason, that old Bencher grave, 

Who this sad sentence unto him presented 
By Diligence, that sly and secret knave, 

That Love and Wit for ever should depart 
Out of the Middle Temple of my heart. 


GEORGE WITHER (M88~r66yj 

Ufe. ^The life and character of George Wither are more interesting than 1^’ 
poetry. The son of a well-to-do Hampshire squire, he went up to Magdal n 
College, Oxford, in his fifteenth year. He left without a degree, and after some in < 
behind his father’s plough, was " sent to one of the Inns of Chancery " in if)( ' 

' tinie he wrote Fidelia and The Fair Virtue, but his first publication w 

^ 4 wses Stnpt and Whipt, of which the earhest copy extant is dated 1613. For tti' 
iatacal a.ttack upon the Lord Chancellor which it contained Wither was imprisom 'I 
and employed his leisure writing The Shepherd's Hunting (l6u). ‘ 
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privately printed in 1615, after his liberation. Wither* $ Motto (1621) was the cause 
of his second imprisonment, though it is difficult to discover why. With the pub- 
lication of Fair Virtue in 1622, Wither's career as a poet virtually ends. His re- 
ligious verse, Hymns and Songs of the Church {1623), Britain*s Remembrancer (1628), 
A Collection of Emblems (1635), and Hallelujah, or Britain* s Second Remembrancer 
(1641), often show zeal triumphant over inspiration. At the outbreak of the war 
Wither found himself on the side of the Parliament, which, as he tries to explain in 
CampomuscB (1643), was the side of the king “ against his Ill-Advisers." He raised 
and captained a troop in Surrey, where he was put in command of Famham Castle, 
near his own home. Later when, at some date unknown. Wither was captured by 
the Royalists, Sir John Denham, with whom he had had a quarrel, " desired his 
Majesty not to hang him, for that whilest G. W. lived, he (Denham) should not be 
the worst poet in England." ^ The charge was not unjust. Wither the poet had 
given place to Wither the fanatic, and in the long stream of pleas, denunciations, 
prophecies, and platitudes which came from his pen after 1642 it is difficult to find 
an imaginative line. Like so many " Enthusiasts " of his time he had come to 
believe that his utterances were inspired by the Holy Spirit, and were therefore 
exempt from criticism. Poverty and advancing years made him more tactless, 
self-confident, and garrulous. He lost a post that Cromwell gave him aborit 1655 
through " declaring unto him those truths which he was not willing to hear of." 
In 1661 he was imprisoned once more, for a poem inoffensive in itself but suspicious 
for the truculent meekness with which it was penned ; and once more he was able 
to appear in what had become his favourite r 61 e of the just man suffering for the 
people. 

Works. — The qualities of Wither's poetry, as of Wordsworth's, are determined by 
his moral preoccupation. He obviously distrusted poetry, not because he thought 
it wicked, but because he felt that its conventions stood between him and reality. 
Me never achieves a beautiful passage without breaking off to tell his reader that it 
re.iPy means something,* and he makes all his poems too long from an uneasy feeling 
that he has failed to express the true inwardness of his theme. But if his moral pre- 
occupation accounts for his weaknesses, it is also the secret of his strength. It was 
because he distrusted the paraphernalia of poesy that he was sometimes able to 
write verse as forcible and free from poetic diction as Wordsworth's Michael Fidelia 
and the verses To his Loving Friend, upon his Departure are both, perhaps, too 
long. But " homely," the adjective so often applied to Wither's muse, is surely 
too feeble a word to describe the noble sincerity, the moral exaltation, and the 
passionate reserve of these two poems. In language as simple as Wordsworth*s, 
ai'd in couplets as fluid as Chaucer's, Wither gains an effect which the Elizabethan 
dramatists, with all their resources of eloquence and metrical skill, often missed. 

His religious verse, of which Hallelujah provides the best examples, is inferioi 
> A^MEicay. , * See Fmhr Virim, line 
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to his earlier work, not because his poetical powers were already waning, but because, 
in these hymns occasional, temporal, and personal, his art is made subordinate to 
practical ends. Herbert had demonstrated that poetry might deal with every act 
of the religious life : Wither tried to show that since every act or occupation ought 
to be religious, it might be made the occasion of a religious poem. The {result was 
pious, but, on the whole, prosaic ; most of Wither’s hymns in Halleluiah fail to 
stir the imagination because they are based upon trivial occurrences oi\ frivolous 
distinctions. It is only when he touches a fact of vital and universal significance 
— e.g. motherhood — that he writes a beautiful poem.' And this is true of all 
Wither’s subsequent verse. He never lost the power to write poetry, but he stifled 
it in order to write morality. The best general appreciation of his work is Charles 
Lamb’s essay. 
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SECTION IV 

THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


Chapter i. GENERAL VIEW 

HISTORICAL AMD SOCIAL CONDITIONS 

The patriotic unity of the country under Elizabeth did not survive the queen’s 
death ; and Janies I. had not reigned long before England found itself in the midst 
of that conflict which had indeed been adumbrated in Elizabeth’s time and was only 
held in abeyance by the great personal influence wielded by the queen herself. The 
long struggle between King and Parliament grew continuously more bitter as the 
17th century proceeded, and came to its climax with the e.xecution of Charles I. in 
1649. struggle was in part political and in part religious. To such men as 
Pym and Hampden it was the legal aspect of the king’s claims that appealed with 
most force ; while others, of whom Cromwell and Milton may be regarded as repre- 
sentative figures, were profoundly inspired by the religious, moral, and social aspects 
of the struggle. On the one side were the king, Laud, and Strafford, with their 
theories of divine right — honest if short-sighted men, unyielding advocates of 
authority and orderly government in Church and State ; on the other side were 
the defenders of popular privileges against unchecked prerogative, and of a sternly 
logical Protestantism against an Arminianism which seemed to them but a 
version of the hated Popery. Both sides were in grim and stubborn earnest, 
and the country suffered the disturbance and distraction of a civil war fought for 
an i lea. England was sharply divided, class against class. Generally speaking, 
the aristocracy and their dependents were Cavaliers ; the commercial and trading 
classes in the main supported Parliament. The Puritans were especially strong 
in London and the eastern counties, the king’s men were in a majority in the 
remoter districts of the north and west. -Yet it should be noted that the armies 
engaged were small, and the causes of the quarrel little interested the mass of the 
people, who had no love for the extreme views of either side. 

The growth of Puritanism, however, had important consequences on the social and 
literary life of the nation. Not because the Puritans were ever strong numerically ; 
Ikis they were not, except locally ; but their leaders were men of a character at onc< 
strong and serious, calmly determined and obstinately fanatical. Their energy' and 
ability made them the dominant figures in Parliament, overwhelming the apostles 
^ (^omproifiiatf like Hyde and Falkland. They were not cowed by persecution, anc 
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they did not recoil from the sternest deeds, such as the ^!xecution of Strafford and 
Laud, when their ideas of patriotic duty demanded them. They were especially 
hostile to the theatre, as we may read in Prynne's famous Histriomasiix (1632), 
and an early Act of the Long Parliament decreed the ^complete closure of all 
dramatic performances in 1642. This was the final blow to the languishing Eliza- 
"bethan drama. Art and literature came under a similar suspicion, except in so far 
as they were didactic in intention. It is thus natural that no great national 
literature throve during the period of Puritan ascendancy or under its influence. 
The Caroline lyrists were Cavaliers, as were such prose-writers as Taylor, Br^^wne, and 
Fuller. The Cavalier, while he could be serious like Taylor, Herbert, and Herrick 
(sometimes), was in the main a human creature, interested in worldly concerns 
such as love-making and sport. But Milton scarcely wrote a line that could be 
called humorous ; the claims of literature upon his muse were almost entirely 
superseded by the demands of his stem life-purpose. The fact that he, while in 
the prime of his life, during the period i640-*6o, wrote no poetry to speak of, and 
confined himself to embittered controversy in prose, is of itself a sufficient com- 
mentary on the artistic sterility of those twenty years. 

Cromwells government was undoubtedly highly efficient, but it was after all 
a military despotism, and the ideal of freedom expressed in Milton's Areopagiiica 
was imperfectly understood even among the most enlightened of the Puritan party. 
The people as a wnole chafed under tyrannous edicts that made their simple sports 
and amusements a crime, Cromwell’s success abroad did not atone for the irritating 
presence of his major-generals. He and all that he stood for became bitterly un- 
popular, and it is not remarkable that, when death at last removed his iron hand, 
and when the country had tasted the discomforts of unsettled government, there 
was a general welcome to the exiled Charles. After revolution came the inevit- 
able reaction. The Puritans had asked too much of human nature, and writers 
in particular rejoiced when Charles showed himself a man of the world, and a mun 
also of some literary taste. 


Charles II. was of a temper tolerant and broad-minded, and he Had great chann 
of person and manner ; but he was dissolute, cynical, and unprincipled, and his court 
soon became as scandalous as it was gay. To literature he was, according to his 
lights, a useful friend. No doubt he preferred wit and sparkle to imaginat on 
and ecstasy ; the rhetoric of Dryden’s dramas and the impudent satire of HudV "ds 
were more pleasing to him than a dozen Paradise hosts. He liked to have hi^ 
feet on the earth, and never wished to lift his head above the clouds. His iduas 
were drawn from the French literary circle around Louis XIV. ; and he learned h<nn 
them the superiority of the French writers in the matter of clear and well-bahuu cd 
f^pression. n fostering a taste for such plain and unambiguous writing he did 
' immense service and our poetry no lasting hann. When the 

■ T with two types of play that were new to our lit w 

with its echoes, somewhat Ccandaiei and tie 
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comedy of manners, witty, licentious, sparkling in dialogue but weak in individual 
characterization, which ripened in Congreve. In their various ways both these 
types are of strong literary and social interest ; but even when they resound in 
Dryden's best verse, they are essentially prosaic. The characteristic work of the 
age is either prose in itself or in conception. No age has pictured itself more 
viwdly than this unim agi native epoch has don e in the two famous diaries of Pepv s ’ 
and Evelyn. There we can read what men did, what men thought about, and 
what they felt; and behold, it is all prose — ^humdrum and commonplace, by no 
means strait-laced, but of extraordinary interest. The writings of the divines tell 
the same tale. If Charles enjoyed the sermons of a South or a Tillotson, he enjoyed 
much sound and serious reasoning couched in sonorous language — but, again, 
prose — ^real prose. We dp not imagine that he read Bunyan, but his people did ; 
and it must be counted to them for righteousness that they still clung to imaginative 
prose which had a lucidity and force that no court inspired. Finally, we have to 
credit Charles with his encouragement of science through the foundation of the 
Royal Society (1661). The work of this famous institution is a memorial more 
lasting than bronze to Charles’s tastes. We should not be far wrong, perhaps, in 
asserting that, along with Milton, Sir Isaac Newton and John Locke are the most 
important personages, for the world and humanity as a whole, of the 17th century 
in England. 

The fate of James II. is sufficient evidence that Englishmen were by no means 
prepared to sacrifice the solid results of the Puritan Revolution, and it brings more 
clearly to light the worldly wisdom of his brother. In the literary sense, the last years 
of the century give us merely the ripe fruit from the seeds sown at the Restoration. 



Chapter 2. JOHN MILTON (1608-74) 

W9.— Youth, 1608-32. Born in London, the son of a scrivener, a man of literary I 
and musical tastes and Protestant views, and, as his son says, marked by, “ the 
wonderful integrity of his life,” Milton was sent to St. Paul’s School, and thencej 
in 1625 to Christ’s College, Cambridge. He intended to take holy orders it wm non 
till after 1632 that he found himself out of sympathy with the Anglican hicrarchy( 

and resolved to devote himself to a 
poet's life. His Latin epistles to his 
friend Diodati (1626-7-9) show him 
as a gentle and sociable youth, a lover 
of music, dancing, women, bqoks, 
plays, and country pleasures ; at the 
same time studious, religious, high- 
minded, and modest. Though he 
wrote in 1629 The Hymn on the 
Morning of Christ’s Nativity, he 
thought himself as slow to reach 
maturity of mind as he was to reach 
the semblance of manhood. In 1631 
he wrote : 

My hasting dayes flie on with full career, 

But my late spring no bud or blossom shew’ih 

Country Life and Travel, 1632-9 
Leaving Canabridge ip 1632, he went 
to live at Horton, in Buckingham- 
shit^, where his father had bought a house. Six years of studious seclusion were 
broken by occasional visits to London “to buy books or lea^n something new in 
..mathematics or in music.” Soon after settling at Horton he wrote L’AUegro 
and II Penseroso. His friendship with Henry Lawes, the musician, led to the 
composition of Arcades as part of an entertainment given by the family of ti e 
dowager Countess of Derby at Harefield in 1634, and of a Maske, since known 
as Comus, acted by the family of the Earl of Ellesmere, Lady Derby’s steps('ii 
and son-in-law, at Ludlow Castle in the same year. In 1637 the death of hi> 
Cambridge acquaintance Edward King occasioned the writing of Lydias. 1 ' 
he set out for a tour in France and Italy. He seems to have 4 esign<^'J 
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two years' travel, but returned after fifteen months because the news of the 
Scottish troubles made him think that the fight for freedom was about to begin. 

Political and Social Work, 1640-60. Settling in London, he took pupils and wrote 
painp)^fts on the controversies of the hour. In 1643 he married Mary Powell, 
d^fi^ter of an Oxfordshire Cavalier, so ill-sorted a match that within a few weeks 
thi^fe returned to her parents and the husband sat down to write two pamphlets 
in favour of divorce. ^ These he published without licence, and action taken against 
him by the Stationers' Company and the House of Commons led him to compose 
Areopagiiica, or a Speech for the Liberty of Unlicenced Printing, In 1645 the ruin 
of the Cavalier cause made his wife's friends desire her to return to him. With 
some hesitation he received her, and soon afterwards gave shelter to her parents 
and sisters. In the years 1646-52 three daughters were born to him, and his wife 
died in the last year. In 1647 his father's death had left him with means enough 
to give up pupils. In 1649 the publication of his Tenure of Kings and Magistrates 
was followed by his appointment to be Latin secretary to the new Council of State. 
He once more threw himself fiercely into controversy, defending the regicides and 
assailing their opponents. His eyesight had for some time been failing, and he now 
(1653) knew that unless he abandoned writing he must go blind. He chose blind- 
ness, and justified his choice in the sonnet which ends 


They also serve who only stand and waite. 

His blindness did not end his labours as a champion of the Independents ; the last of 
his works in the cause, a defence of republicanism, appeared in 1660. In 1656 he 
married again, but his wife lived little more than a year. At the Restoration he 
went into hiding in the City, but was arrested there. He seems to have found 
influential friends, and the Indemnity Act freed him from danger, but his income 
was very much reduced. 

Retirement : Great Poems, 1661-74. He continued living in London, and in 
1663 made a happy third marriage. As early as 1641 he had settled on the Fall of 
Man as the subject of his epic, and he seems to have set to work on the poem in 1658. 
Phillips says that some parts were already written, the speech of Satan ^ as early 
as 1642. Completed about 1663, Paradise Lost appeared in 1667 a poem ** written 
in ten books," and the second edition, “ a poem in twelve books," in 1674. In 1671 
Paradise Regain'd and Samson Agonistes appeared together. Milton's health was 
now breaking, and his life was clouded by differences with his daughters ; but he 
published some few books in prose and a collected edition of his early poems. He 
died quietly on November 8, 1674, and was buried in St. Giles's, Cripplegate. 

Chief Poetical Works. — Hymn on the Nativity (1629) ; V Allegro and II Penseroso 
^^^33); Arcades (1634); A Maske {Comus), (1634); Lycidas (1637); P^^^^dise Lost 


1 P 4 f 4 dii 4 Lest^ IV. 32-XZ3. 
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(1667) I Paradise Regained and Samson Agontsies (1671). The Hymn on the Naiiviiyl 
, L* Allegro, and II Penseroso were not published until 1645, 

Character. — Milton cannot without much qualification be called a Puritan. If 
bred a Calvinist he was also bred a humanist, and all his life he kept both char- 
acteristics. To Diodati in 1637 he wrote : ‘‘ Whatever the Deity mky have 
bestow'd upon me in other respects, He has certainly inspired me, if apy ever 
were inspired, with a passion for the good and the beautiful." In his earliir years 
the love of the beautiful was the stronger influence ; in his last years, thoiigh the 
Puritanic idea of goodness was foremost in his mind, yet, when he set himself to 

feed on thoughts, that voluntarie move 
Harmonious numbers,* 

his meditations were not only on Sion but hardly less on " blind Maeonides," on the 
poets of Greece and Rome. His intellectual and artistic greatness, if they came 
mainly from his humanist side, were also fostered by the moral earnestness and 
intenseness which came from his Puritanism, while in morals it was to this Puritanism 
that he owed alike his virtues and his defects. The hardness which did not spare 
his own children, the intolerance which could see but one road into the Kingdom 
of Heaven, the ferocity, such as that with which he lashed Salmasius, the contem})! 
for sinners and for weaklings, sprang from rebellion against the formalism which 
seemed to go hand in hand with levity; and from the same rebellion came the 
passion for virtue, the devotion to duty, the elevation of principle, the lofty hatn^J 
of sin, which place him among the greatest of mankind. 

Works. — The Hymn on the Morning of Christ* s Nativity is the earliest poem of 
any length. The skilful construction shows that Milton was already an artist, and 
the learning that he was a poet rather of the study than of the market-place or the 
field. The work is marked by some conceits and fantasies characteristic of the age, 
but absent from Milton’s maturer poems. The blend of Christian and classual 
thought remained with him to the end. 

Of L* Allegro and II Penseroso " opinion is uniform," as Johnson said. " ' O' 

»inan that reads them reads them with pleasure." They are a quintessence of happy 
English life ; and in them the poet reveals his own temperament as a typical hut 
,, richly gifted one. The contrast in these poems is not so much of two characrers 
as of two moods. Under one influence a man seeks light-hearted mirth. He de- 
lights in the cheerful sights and sounds of the morning, in the haytime and he 
&prvest, in the simple feasts of the country folk. If he has left the country for the 
and his pleasure is in pomps and pageants, in sumptuous weddings, in comedies 
Cam’ masques. Under the other influence he loves the quietude of the county v> 

’ ' * Ptu^iidis$ Lost, lii. 
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the trim garden in the repose of evening, the study of astronomy and philosophy, 
the sterner side of poetry and the more religious notes of music. 

But let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloister’s pale. 

And love the high-embowdd roof, 

With antic pillars massy-proof, 

And storied windows richly digbt, 

Casting a dim religious light : 

There let the pealmg organ blow 
To the full-voic’d quire below. 

In service high, and anthems clear. 

As may with sweetness, through mine ear. 

Dissolve me into ecstasies, 

And bring all heav’n before mine eyes. 

Ft)r Milton, in these years of his happiness, his ears and eyes were the gateways 
of heaven ; religion was an ecstasy and not an argument. It was political strife 
which robbed him of all that. 

Arcades and A Maske presented at Ludlow Castle, the poem usually known as 
Comus, were written for the private stage and the music of Henry Lawes. Appearing 
after the publication of Prynne’s Hisfriomastix, they show that Milton did not share 
the view of extreme Puritanism that a drama is an evil thing in itself. Not the use 
of the dramatic form but its misuse was the evil. Milton was deeply read in the 
Attic tragedians and the Jacobean playwrights, and he would not throw Euripides 
and Jonson to the wolves, nor could his contempt for the coarser side of Shakespeare 
make him deaf to the native Wood-notes wilde.'* But the drama had been misused, 
and he would show a more excellent way. For the “ sweet poyson of mis-used Wine 
h(^ would substitute the wholesomeness of a modest draught. From Peele's Old 
Wives* Tale he took a story of a girl lost in a wood, where she is caught by a magician 
and rescued by her brothers. To the magician he gave the name of ** Comus," as a 
personification of revelry, and Circe's power of changing men into beasts. Further, 
as the scene of the play is in Shropshire woods, he brings in Sabrina, the nymph of 
the Severn, to complete the work of the brothers and end the masque in happiness. 
This is the most flawless of Milton's poems. It has been rightly called “ a eulogy of 
vitlue." The lady and her gallant brothers are strong in the nobility of their good- 
nibb. The lady in the face of danger is justified in her belief that 

he, the Supreme good, t* whom all things ill 
Are but as slavish oflScers of vengeance, 

Would send a gUstring Guardian li need were 
To keep my life and honour unassail’d. (21? et $eq>) 

TIk magician can have no complete or lasting power over her, and she tnily says 
to !lini ; 

Thou camt not touch the freedom of my minde 
With aU thy charms, although this corporal riude 
, haste 

’ *■ Mi 
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Perhaps Comus and his troop stand for the fashionable world of the time, by which 
the king's domestic propriety was not taken as an example. Certainly the lady 
and her brothers present the ideal of the nobler Puritans wherein grandeur of thought 
and sanctity of life go hand in hand. The poem is Milton's first exercise jin blank 

verse. \ 

Lycidas is a monody on the death by drowning of Milton's college acqi^aintance 

Edward King. In form it follows the mono- 
dies of the Greek pastoral poets, ‘ but in 
substance belongs to a class of pc3>em in 
which, beside Milton, perhaps only Virgil 
and Matthew Arnold have been really great. 
The monodies of Bion and Moschus were 
transcriptions from real life or embodiments 
of stories familiar to Sicilian shepherds. 
Some of Virgil's pastorals are of this kind ; 
in others the pastoral form is no more than 
a framework into which he fits his views on 
life and art, on the beauty of friendship and 
the aims of statecraft. The apparent incon- 
gruities are brought into perfect harmony by 
the thought which lies behind them and for 
which they provide the most beautiful ex- 
pression. It is no valid objection to Lycidas 
that we have in it the myths of the ancient 
world, the teachings of Christianity, and the 
political and ecclesiastical problems of Milton's 
own time. The poet does not forget the 
occasion, for the facts of King's life and deadi 
are sufficiently set forth; and it is the vny 
character of the dead man tl?at leads Ins 
friend to denounce the disciplinary formalinn 
which in his eyes was taking the place of 
religion in the English Church. Thus tin re 
is precision in the note added in the edit'*^^ 
of 1645, in which Milton sa 3 ’’s that he "by occasion foretels the ruine of our (or- 
rupted Clergy, then in their height." The poet's native severity grew ster/ier 
and sterner as a protest against the fatuities of the leading men in the State iukI 
in the Church : 

Blind mouthes ! that scarce themselves know how to hold 
A sheep-hook, or have learnM ought els the least 
That to the faithfull Herdmans art belongs I (119 ti Wij.) 

in bis Sonnets Milton, rejecting the form preferred by Sliakcspeare, returrtfd 



Statue of John Milton In front of St. Qllcf’s, 
Cripplegate. 
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to that of Petrarch, already followed in English by Drummond, Stirling, and others. 
Five of the earlier of them are in the Italian tongue. Some of them, notably those 
addressed to Lawrence and to Cyriack Skinner, are composed in the mood of Horace, 
while others are suggested by passing circumstances and serve as outlets to the deep 
poetic feeling which only awaited leisure for the making of a greater work. In one 
sonnet Milton soars to a height for which the narrow limits of the verse seem barely 
adequate. It fell to him as Latin secretary to pen the protest of Cromwell against 
the Duke of Savoy’s pitiless cruelty to the Walclcnses. Unable to express in an 
official document the divine anger by which he was fired, he wrote the lines On 
the late Massacker in Piemont, generally recognized as the mightiest sonnet in 
any tongue. Great as the poem is, it would perhaps have been greater if the 
poet’s indignation had been limited to the crimes committed, but it was not 
in his nature to suppress on such an opportunity his ever-growing hatred of 
the Church of Rome. 

^'Paradise Lost.” — In choosing for his great epic the subject of the Fall of Man, 
Milton supposed that he was building on an immutable foundation. It was his aim 
to eschew the fictitious element which he saw in the themes of the great epic and 
dramatic works of ancient Greece. He could not foresee an age to which the story 
of Adam should appear no less mythical than the talcs of Achilles and Orestes. It 
was an unfortunate choice so far as it diverted him from themes of everlasting interest, 
the passions and purposes pf man. He had at once a poet’s and a critic’s admiration 
for the dramas of ^schylus and Euripides ; but he held that there was something 
lacking in them, and the very ambition to supply the want has made him introduce 
an element which deprives his own work of a freshness which is still unimpaired in 
the tragedies of the Athenian poets. His purpose is set forth in the prelude. It 
was to 

assert Eternal Providence 
And justifie the wayes of God to men. (I. 25.) 

He contrasts this theme with such as had hitherto been accounted proper to the 
epic : 

Since first this Subject for Heroic Song 
Pleas’d me long choosing, and beginning late 
Not sedulous by Nature to indite 
Warrs, hitherto the onely Argument 
Heroic deem’d, chief maistrie to dissect 
With long and tedious havoc fabl’d Knights 
In Battels feign’d ; the better fortitude 
Of Patience and Heroic Martyrdom 
Unsung. (IX. 25 seq.) 

His method of composition would in itself show that the subject exactly fitted fiis 
genius. His v<erse was not hammered out as verse, but vras the spontaneous product 
previous thought. It was his way to 
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feed on thoughts, that voluntarie move 
Harmonious numbers ; as the wakeful Bird 
Sings darkling, and in shadiest Covert hid 
Tunes her nocturnal Note. (III. 37 ^ 

More than once he emphasizes this spontaneity : 

If answerable style I can obtaine 
Of my Celestial Patroness, who deignes 
Her nightly visitation unimplor’d, 

And dictates to me slumbring, or inspires 
Easie my unpremeditated Verse. (IX. ig et seq.) 

The form of this unpremeditated verse, though it owed some debt to the latest dramas 
of Shakespeare, had of its own an incomparable stateliness whose sound expresses 
the stateliness of the poet’s mind. 

Though Milton at first designed a drama, the story of the Fall of Man does not 
offer many characters for the stage, while the supernatural element could with 
difficulty have been presented on the boards. The speech of Satan which begins 

O thou that with surpassing Glory crowned, (IV. 32.) 

was written before the design of a drama had been given up ; Dryden went so far 
as to say that Satan is the hero of the poem, and unquestionably the character of 
Satan is the most dramatic in the work. The nobler side of the fallen angel, the 
stem republicanism, the unshaken heroism. 

And courage never to submit or yield, (I. 108.) 

are characteristics of Milton himself, and in part at least of the nation to which he 
belonged. But in discarding the dramatic for the epic form the poet puts both the 
characters and the story into the second place. The story of the Fall becomes a 
vehicle for the conception of sublimity which was in his mind ; but, since for that 
sublimity Earth is an insufficient field, Heaven and Hell must be adde^. Chrono- 
logically the tale begins with the begetting of Messiah, which provoked the rebellion 
of Satan and his associates. Their defeat and expulsion from Heaven transfers the 
scene to Hell, where they build their palace of Pandemonium. There follows the 
creation of the Earth, which gives Satan the prospect of revenge. He travels to 
the Earth, and by his successful temptation of Eve brings about the expulsion of 
our first parents from Paradise. They are comforted with the assurance ih^t 
hereafter Messiah shall return, 

to reward 

His faithful, and receave them into bliss, 

Whether in Heav’n or Earth, for then the Earth 

Shall all be Paradise, far happier place 

Then this of Eden, and far happier dales. (XII. 461 ef teq.) 

i As the gidding to temptation had brought the Fall of Man. so in Paradise R( 
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gain*d Milton presents the foiling of temptation as the cause of man’s restoration. 
The death of Christ would have been a less fitting counterpart to the earlier poem 
and could hardly have been made the subject of an epic. In the theme of Paradise 
Lost there is unity, but not simplicity. Milton's taste, growing ever simpler, pre- 
ferred Paradise Regained, because its theme has simplicity as well as unity. But 
this simplicity is not attained without cost. The wilderness, the scene of the tempta- 
tion, is no equivalent to Heaven and Hell and Paradise, nor can it provide the poet 
with the sublimity of sense and sound which fitted the scenery of Paradise Lost 
It fits better with such simple pictures as that of an old man. 

Following, as seem’d, the quest of some stray Ewe, 

Or wither’d sticks to gather ; which might serve 
Against a Winters day when winds blow keen. 

To warm him wet return’d from field at Eve. (I 315 rt seq ) 

In so far as the subject of Paradise Lost is the eternal conflict between good and 
evil, the later poem is a repetition of the theme and shows the truth of the old Greek 
proverb that ** twice is impossible.” Milton's additions to the Biblical story are 
not happy. The temptation to hunger appears twice, and there is a false note in 
the apparatus of the second, 

A Table, riclily spred, in regal mode, 

With dishes pil’d, and meats of noblest sort 
And savour (II. 339 et seq ) 

The second temptation, the appeal to ambition, takes several forms and makes the 
soundest part of the poem. The tliird is so slightly treated that the poet may be 
taken not to have understood it. 

“ Samson Agonlstea.” — For his last poem Milton took a hero whose physical afflic- 
tion was the same as his own. More than this, the case of Samson Agonistes was 
as fbe case of Milton and the cause for which he had lived. Puritanism was fallen 
from power but not wholly from hope. It might still save its life, though by no other 
^^ay than by losing it. If it be true that whatsoever was noblest in Puritanism has 
passed into modern English life, Milton was justified in his confidence, but at the 
moment he could not express it except in an allegorical form. His allegory takes 
tlie shape of a drama which essays to follow the lines of the Attic tragedians, 
f^amson, a prisoner at Gaza, and deeply ashamed of the weakness that has ruined 
hj h is visited by a company of his countr3mien, who form the chorus, and by his 
fa* her, who desires to ransom him. Samson himself feels that death were a better 
eiid to his sufferings and his disgrace. Confronted with his traitress wife Dalila jmd 
giant Harapha, an iEschylcan type of brainless strength, he shows that he is 
.rally greater than in the day of his triumphs. Summoned to make sport for the 
Philistines he at first refuses, but afterwards, conscious that his strength was come 
hack to that by going he might get the chance of doing some gieat 
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act,” he consents. It is left to the messenger to describe how by destro3/ing the 
temple and the worshippers he vindicates the cause of Jehovah against Dagoh. And 
Manoah, in his final speech, seems to utter the poet's own fierce hope of the ultimate 
triumph of national righteousness. 

Come, come ; no time for lamentation now, 

Nor much more cause. Samson hath quit himself 
Like Samson, and heroidy hath finished 
A life heroic, on his enemies 

Fully revenged — ^hath left them years of mourning . , , 

And which is best and happiest yet, all this 
With God not parted from him, as was feared. 

But favouring and assisting to the end : 

Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast ; no weakness, no contempt, 

Dispraise or blame ; nothing but well and fair, 

And what may quiet us in a death so noble. 
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Chapter 3. THE LATER WRITERS OF GREAT PROSE 


The Character-writers and Early Essayists — Burton’s A natomy 0/ Melancholy — Milton’s 
Prose Works — ^Sir Thomas Browne: Rehgio M edicts Urn-burial, Christian Morals, etc. — 
Jeremy Taylor : Holy Living, Holy Dying, Sermons, Contemplations — Izaak Walton — 
Historians, Writers of Memoirs, etc. : Lord Herbert of Cherbury, Clarendon — Epistolee 
HO'Eliance 


THE CHARACTER-WRITERS 

Milton, Sir Thomas Browne, and Jeremy Taylor, with whose works the great 
old prose came to a magnificent end, were preceded by a number of writers who in 
form and style have closer affinities to the essayists, journalists, and even the 
novelists of a later era. 

BISHOP HALL (1574-1656). — Joseph Hall’s Characters of Virtues and Vices (1608) 
was published the same year as Dekker’s Belman of London, and a year before The 
Guts Hornboke. There are character-drawing, portraiture of manners, and moral- 
Ization in both writers ; but the learned Hall composed his work on a much more 
formal plan than that of the pamphleteer. The future Bishop of Exeter and Norwich 
had published his Juvenalian satire Virgidemiarum in 1597, giving in rhyme 
portraits of moral and immoral types of the same kind as his later prose characters. 
Another satire, Mundus Alter et Idem {1605), was in Latin. He now adopted the 
plan of Theophrastus, merely entitling his essa}^ “ Of the Humble Man " or " Of 
a Valiant Man," instead of the names of personal qualities used by the Lesbian 
philosopher. Of an honest man he says ; 

He looks not to what he might do, but what he should. Justice is his first guide, the second 
law of his actions is expedience. He had rather complain than offend, and hates sin more for 
the indignity of it than the danger. His simple uprightness works in him that confidence which 
ofttimes wrongs him, and gives advantage to the subtle, when he rather pities their faithlessness 
than repents of his credulity. He hath but one heart, and that lies open to sight ; and were 
it not for discretion, he never thinks aught whereof he would avoid a witness. 

The resemblance to Bacon’s aphoristic style in the Essays is patent, but in place 
of detached thoughts and abrupt transitions, there is an orderly sequence, if 
nothing to compare with Bacon’s flashes of insight and radiating wisdom. The 
piquancy of the satirist is, of course, better seen in the characterisations of vices, 
as of ambition, which , 

b a proud covetousness, a dry thirst of honour, the longing disease of reason, an aspiring and 
gallant madness. The ambitious climbs up high and perilous stairs, and never cares how to conw 
, down ; the desiie of rising hath swallowed up his fear of a fall. 

m 
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SIR THOMAS OVEBBtiRY.— Less academical, not less pungent, and far more homely 
in flavour are the Characters of Sir Thomas Overbury, published in i6i4» a year 
after his death, but very likely written before those of Hall. The origin^ edition 
contained twenty-one characters, “ written by himselfe and other learned Gentle- 
men his Friends " ; and as the collection grew in successive editions, the ^stence 
of a coterie interested in ethical questions and culture is clearly revealed. i 

The Overbury character is not, however, limited to the moral or immoiVl tyqw. 
Among the best portraits are those of an ostler, an host, a serving-man, k brag- 
gadocio Welshman, and this short one, " A Pedant ” : 

He treads in a rule, and one hand scans verses, and the other holds his sceptre. He dares not 
think a thought that the nominative case governs not the verb ; and he never had meaning in 
his life, for he travelled only for words. His ambition is criticism, and his example Tully. He 
values phrases, and elects them by the sound, and the eight parts of speech are his servants. To be 
brief, he is a Heteroclite, for he wants the plural number, having only the single quality of words. 

The more personal Overbury touch is seen best in longer characters, like An 
Ordinary Widow/' who " is like the herald's hearse-cloth ; she serves to many 
funerals, with a very little altering the colour," or " A Very Woman " : 

A dough baked man, or a She meant well towards man, but fell two bows short, strength 
and understanding. Her virtue is the hedge, modesty, that keeps a man from climbing over 
into her faults. She simpers as if she had no teeth but lips ; and she divides her eyes, and keeps 
half for herself, and gives the other to her neat youth. 

A good pendant to this is " A Good Woman," or the charming " Fair and Happy 
Milkmaid," the ending of which is quoted in a well-known passage of Walton's 
Compleat Angler : 

Thus lives she, and all her care is that she may die in the spring-time, to have store of flowers 
stuck upon her winding-sheet. 


JOHN EARLE, BRETON, CLEVELAND, AND BUTLER. — There were numerous books of 
Characters after Hall and Overbury, some in the one style, some in the other. In 
the philosophic manner of Hall were the portraits by John Earle (and pemaps others) 
•in Microcosmographie, or a Piece of the World discovered (1628). Earle is sober and 
< serious. 

A contemplative man is a scholar in this great university the wofld ; and the tame his bo^ k 
and study. He cloisters not his meditations in the narrow darkness of a room, but sends them 
abroad with his eyes, and his brain travels with his feet. 

Earle's humour is not very biting. A surgeon 

differs from a physician as a sore does from a disease, or the sick from those that are not wh<'(e» 
the one distempers you within, the other bUsters you without. He complains of the decay 
valour in these days, and sighs for that slashing age of sword ahd buckler ; and thinks the ^ 
against duels was made merely to wound his vocation. 

Ni^las Breton, in the dedication to Sir Francis Bacon of his Characters upon 
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Essays, Moral and Divine (1615), had the critical insight to point out that character- 
writing was but an imitation or development of what Bacon had done in the Essays ; 
and in a second book, The Good and the Bad (1616), described ** the worthies and 
unworthies of this age " in a conceited style as affected as that of Euphues. The 
popularity of the form is evinced by the number of anonymous collections, like 
Micrologia, by R. M. (1618), Whimzies (1631), and The Times Anatomized, by T. F. 
(1646). 

Samuel Butler’s "Characters.” — In the strife of King and Parliament, the char- 
acter-essay became polemical. It is this in the hands of John Cleveland, and more 
brilliantly so in those of the author of Hudibras, Samuel Butler was as trenchant 
in his prose portraits as in his verse. " A degenerate noble " ** is like a turnip, 
there is nothing good of him but that which is underground." " A Newsmonger " 

is a retailer of rumour that takes up upon trust and sells as cheap ds he buys. He deals 
in a perishable commodity that will not keep ; for if it be not fresh it lies upon his hands and 
will yield nothing. True or false is all one to him ; for novelty being the grace of both, a truth 
grows stale as soon as a he ; and as a slight suit will last as well as a better while the fashion 
holds, a lie serves as weU as truth till new ones come up. 


ESSAYISTS 

Felltham’s " Resolves,” Ben Jonson’s " Discoveries.” — ^The Baconian essay was the mode] 
of Owen Felltham’s Resolves (c. 1620), desultory moral reflections of a not very strik- 
ing order quaintly expressed. Ben Jonson's Timber, or Discoveries made upon Men 
a 7 id Matter (1641) is a cross of the same breed with the mere commonplace-book, 
the idea of nearly every essay or casual jotting being taken and amplified from 
some well-known authority, especially the later classical authors. Here is one of 
the shorter variety : 

Natura nan effada,-^! cannot think Nature is so spent and decayed, that she can bring forth 
nothing worth her former years. She is always the same, like herself ; and when she coUecti 
her strength, is abler still. Men are decayed, and studies : she is not. 

Selden’s " Table-Talk.” — With the essay may also be affiliated such a miscellany as 
Table-talk, being the Discourses of John Selden, collected after Selden’s death in 
1654- The learning, the breadth of mind, and the gravity of the great jurist make 
these disconnected utterances as well worth pondering as many that are expressed 
with more fascination of phrasing. These are favourable examples : 

Questum , — ^When a doubt is propounded, you must learn to distinguish, and show wherein 
' a thing holds, and wherein it does not hold. Ay, or no, never answer’d any Question. The not 
distinguishing where things should be distinguish’d, and the not confounding where things shQuld 
be confounded, is the cause of all the mistakes in the World. 

A’fitg of England,--^!* The ^ing can do no wrong, that is no Process can be granted against 
him, what must be done then ? Petition him, and the King writes upon the Petition SoU droU 
and mda it to the Chancery, and then the business is heard. His Confessor wiU not tell 
hlin III bih dd ho wrong. 
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2. There’s a great deal of difference between Head of the Church, and Supream Governoiir« 
as our Canons call the King. Conceive it thus, there is in the Kingdom of England a Colledge 
of Phisicians, the King is Supream Govemour of those, but not Head of them, nor President oi 
the Colledge, nor the best Phisician. 


BURTON’S «« ANATOMY OP MELANCHOLY’* 

BURTON THE MAN. — Robert Burton (1577-1640) in one vast book, whi^h, so fax 
as it can be said to have form at all, was a blend of desultory essays and reflections, 
cliaracter-sketches and commonplace-book, gave the world as rich and vi^ried an 
accumulation of learning, thought, humour, and eccentric fancy as perhaps all the 
rest of those just considered put together. Nowhere is it truer than in Burton's 
case that the book is the man himself, and what kind of a man he was is fully 
expounded in the introductory "Democritus Junior to the Reader." He lived "a 
silent, sedentary, solitary, private life, mihi et musts in the University," a student in 
" the most flourishing college of Europe,” Christ Church, Oxford. 

Something I have done, though by ray profession a divine, yet turbine raptm tngenii, as he 
(Scaliger) said, , , . to be aliquis xn omnibus, nullus m stn^uhs, which Plato commends, out of hiin 
Lipsius approves and furthers, “ as fit to be imprinted in all curious wits, not to be a slave of 
one science, or dwell together in one subject, as most do, but to rove abroad, centum puer artmm, 
to have an oar in every man’s boat, to taste of every dish, and sip of every cup,” which, saitb 
Montaigne, was well performed by Aristotle, and his learned countryman Adrian Turnebus. . . . 
] am not poor, I arn not rich ; nihil e%t, nthil deesi, I have little, I want nothing ; all my treasure 
is in Minerva’s tower. ... I hear and see what is done abroad, how others run, ride, turmoil, 
and macerate themselves in court and country, far from those wrangling lawsuits, aulce vanitatem, 
fori ambitionem, rtdere mecum soleo. ... A mere spectator of other men’s fortunes and adven- 
tures, and how they act their parts, which methinks are diversely presented unto me as from 
a common theatre or scene. 

He goes on to tell how he 

did sometime laugh and scoff with Lucian, and satirically ta* with Menippus, lament with 
Heraclitus, sometmies again I was petulanti spiene cachinno, and then again, urere bUis jecur, I 
was much iiK^ved to see that abuse which 1 could not mend. 

So he undertook to imitate the legendary book of Democritus on " melancholy and 
madness." 


The Book.--We are told on the highest professional authority that The Anatom 0] 
Melancholy is a great medical treatise, orderly in arrangement, serious in purpose* 
owever that may be, the plain man is like to be confounded by its method) al 
array of divisions and sub-divisions, sections and sub-sections, and the liter sy 
epeure will prefer to eschew continuous reading for the inexhaustible pleasuL of 
dipping at random into its hoards of unexpected lore. Under the ostensible sub. et 
4.^^ Burton treats of the life of man, one might almost say, the nat.; d 
history of the race ; for indeed who is not a fool, melancholy, mad ? " 

(Ca«6rtdgx History of English liUr - 
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Kingdoms, provinces, and politic bodies are likewise sensible and subject to this disease. , . 
For where you shall see the people civil, obedient to God and princes, judicious, peaceable and 
quiet, rich, fortunate, and flourish, to live in peace, in unity and concord, a country well tilled, 
many fair built and populous cities, ubi incola nitfint, as old Cato said, the people are neat, 
polite, and terse, ubi bene, heaUque vivunt^ which our politicians make the chief end of a common- 
wealth ; and which Aristotle, Polit. lib. iii. cap. 4, calls Commune bonumt Polybius, lib. vi. 
opiabilem et selectum statum, that country is free from melancholy ; as it was in Italy in the 
time of Augustus, now in China, now in many other flourishing kingdoms of Europe. But 
whereas you shall see many discontents, common grievances, complaints, poverty, barbarism, 
beggary, plagues, wars, rebellions, seditions, mutinies, contentions, idleness, riot, epicurism, 
the land lie un tilled, waste, full of bogs, fens, deserts, etc., cities decayed, base and poor towns, 
villages depopulated, the people squalid, ugly, uncivil ; that kingdom, that country, must needs 
be discontent, melancholy, hath a sick body, and had need to be reformed. 

Treatment of his Theme. — This long 
introduction goes on to depict Bur- 
ton’s idea of a world purged of 
melancholy, a utopian state, mon- 
archical in form, with few laws, but 
those severely kept, with hereditary 
nobles, and dignities some heredi- 
tary, some conferred by election, 
and some for the reward of merit. 

Then he buckles to his main task, 
treating first of diseases in general, 
melancholy being defined as one of 
the nine perturbations, evil affec- 
tions, or habits of the disposition, 
and then, with the most elaborate 
analysis, classification, and speci- 
firation, of melancholy itself, its 
kinds, causes, symptoms, prog- 
nostics, and finally its cure, the 
subject of the second partition. A 
third partition, the longest of the 
three, treats, with the same minute- 
ness and wealth of illustration from Title-page of Burton*! ** Anatomy.** 

^uirient and modern sources, and 

with a compelling power like that of Lucretius,* of love-melancholy, and a sub- 
section of this deals with religious melancholy. 

The universality of Burton’s mind is exhibited, not solely in the wealth of 
^notation, which suggests that he had indexed the contents of the Bodleian, but 
in his knowledge of men and their inner and outer life. His preface speaks truly 
without exaggeration. Nothing human was without interest to him. He it 

^ In tli0 fourth hoolr of Jtmm Nethtm* 
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psychologist, satirist^ and humorist ; equal as a portrayer of the mind to all the 
rest of the character-writers, and far beyond them as a meditative philosophei 
reviewing human ills and teaching the way of alleviation. 

^ Influence. — Five editions came out during Burton's lifetime, and ijnstead of 
writing other books he devoted the twenty years from the first edition till\his death 
to adding fresh material, inserting references, and revising the work. Thei 4 wa/omy 
has played an interesting part in literary history since. Sterne plagiarize 4 from it 
unscrupulously ; Lamb saturated himself with Burton's thought and style 5 Keats 
was familiar with the book, and got the germ of Lamia from a well-known j^assage. 
feut to catalogue the men of letters who have been Burton's devotees would be 
like cataloguing the poets who have read and emulated Spenser. 

Barclay’s ** Argenis.” — The same year as The Anatomy of Melancholy there 
appeared in Latin a curious political romance by a young Scottish scholar born at 
Pont-i-Mousson. Argents, or the Loves of Polyarchus and Argents, as it is entitled 
in the earliest of the three English translations, is an allegorical romance with a 
political under-meaning. Sicily stands for France in the time of the religious wars ; 
Usinulca is Calvin ; Hyanisbe Queen Elizabeth ; the Huguenots are represented 
by the Hyperaphanii. Some of the disguises employed by Barclay were transparent , 
others were more equivocal, and even in his own day it was difficult to disentangle 
allegory and fact and pure fancy. 

MILTON’ S PROSE WORKS 

Milton at the Period of the Commonwealth. — Milton's literary life falls into three 
distinct portions — the period of his early poems, the years from 1641 to the Restora- 
tion, devoted to public controversy and the service of the state, and the later period, 
of Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained, and Samson Agonistes, With few and unim- 
portant exceptions, his prose works belong to the middle period, and were nearly 
all written in the heat of contention. This circumstance tells partly^ for, but on 
the whole very much against, their interest as works of literature. On the ono 
hand, it is obvious that the finest passages owe their sublimity to the ardour of 
strife and of lofty ethical appeal ; on the other, the gravest party questions do not 
provide material for enduring literary monuments, and Milton's temper and lack of 
humour are answerable for dreary stretches of trivial litigiousness and still more 
trivial abuse. Except Areopagitica, few of his prose works are read now. Such 
as are ever read are read for their historical interest, or for the sake of those 
passages of immortal eloquence where the fiery passion of the imaginative orator 
illuinine^e heavy and intricate texture of his style. For of all the writers wliu 
continued to use the cumbrous involutions of Latin prose, Milton was the most 
uncompromising, and the least ready to lighten the path of the reader among 
bis complicated relative clauses and enormous paragraph*sentencei« 
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The Tractates on Prelacy and on Divorce. — His first controversy began with a 
tractate Of Reformation touching Church Discipline, and a second, Of Prelatical 
Episcopacy, which were answered by the satiricd Bishop Hall, and followed up by 
a series of pamphlets defending Smectymnuus,” the professed author of a tract 
by five Puritan assailants of prelacy. The wrangle went on during 1641-2, and^ 
degenerated into an exchange of personal vituperation. It was followed by the 
tracts on divorce {1643-5), prompted by Milton's domestic troubles, but claiming 
the right of liberation from irksome marriage bonds on high and altruistic grounds, 
which he discovered in numerous passages of Scripture. The divorce pamphlets 
brought him into collision with the Puritans, as well as his late adversaries, who 
failed not to seize such an excellent opportunity for indecent innuendo. 

The ••Areopagltica.’* — Between the controversies on episcopacy and divorce and 
the political pamphlets of the Commonwealth period, Milton published two tractates, 
On Education and Areopagiiica (1644), the views and style of which are more worthy 
of their subjects. Areopagiiica, his reasoned plea for the liberty of unlicensed print- 
ing, is written in a style of restrained and sustained eloquence, with very few of his 
characteristic faults of manner and taste. Tliis address to the Long Parliament, 
suggested by and named after an oration of Isocrates, contended, on the broad 
principles of the sanctity of truth and the high mission and responsibilities of author- 
ship, for the removal of the censorship established in succession to that of the Star * 
Chamber. The tone of Milton's argument may be judged from the extract printed 
below, the old rhetorical prose at its loftiest pitch. 

Later Political Tractates. — In 1649, Milton's Tenure of Kings and Magistrates ^ 
opened his defence of the republican principles which justified the execution of 
Charles I. It was followed by Eikonoklastcs, his reply to Eikon Basilike, the Portrait 
u^e of his Sacred Majesty in his Solitudes and Sufferings, ascribed to the late king, 
but probably written by Bishop Gauden. Then ensued the Latin controversy with 
Salmasius, who had put forth a defence of the king. This was distinguished by the 
same preference for invective and wearisome abuse to sober reasoning as marked 
his earlier polemical style. The least judicious and least effective of adl his pamphlets 
was The Ready and Easy Way to Establish a Free Commonwealth, published on the 
eve of the Restoration, and supported by a letter to Monck deprecating a return 
to monarchy. 

Style. — It is painful to think that Milton could fall so often and so far below 
the nobility of the following well-known passage from Areopagiiica : 

I deny not, but that it is of greatest concernment in the church and commonwealth, to have a 
vigilant eye how books demean themselves, as well as men ; and therefore to confine, imprison, 
and do sharpest justice on them as malefactors ; for books are not absolutely dead things, but 
contaiii n progeny of life in them to be as active as that soul was whose progeny they axe \ 
l||ey do ptmvm « in ft vial the jiprest efilcaoy and extraoUon^nf that living intellect iknt; 
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bred them. I know they are as lively, and as vigorously productive, as those fabulous dragon’s 
teeth ; and being sown up and down, may chance to spring up armed men* And yet, on the 
other hand, unless wariness be used, as good almost kill a man as kill a good book : who kills 
a man kills a reasonable creature, God’s image ; but he who destroys a good book, kills reason 
itself, kills the image of God, as it were, in the eye. Many a man lives a burden to the earth ; 
but a good book is the precious life-blood of a master-spirit, embodied and treasured up on 
purpose to a life beyond life. It is true, no age can restore a life, whereof, perhaps; there is no 
great loss ; and revolutions of ages do not oft recover the loss of a rejected truth, for \he want of 
which whole nations do fare the worse. We should be wary, therefore, what persecution we raise 
against the living labours of public men, how we spill that seasoned life of man, pre^rved and 
stored up in books ; since we see a kind of homicide maybe thus committed, sometinies a mar- 
tyrdom ; and if it extend to the whole itnpression, a kind of massacre, whereof the execution 
ends not in the slaying of an elemental life, but strikes at the ethereal and fifth ess^ce, th« 
breath of reason itself ; slays an immortality rather than a life. 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE (1605-82) 


Ufe and Character. — In 1642, while Milton was absorbed in the fierce debate on 
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prelatical government, there appeared an 
unauthorized edition of a book, Religio 
Medici, which had been in existence in 
several manuscripts for at least sev'en 
years. The author, Dr. Thomas Browne, 
was a physician at Norwich, born in 
London, and educated at Winchester and 
Oxford. He had lived and practised in 
various parts of England, had travelled 
and studied on the Continent, and was 
now married to a Norfolk lady and com- 
fortably settled in the county town, where 
he was in high repute both for his medical 
and general scientific attainments. It is 
of interest to know that in’*^ trial of 
case of witchcraft in 1664, Browne, not 
without protest from those of opposite 
views, testified to his belief in the blacl 
art. He was knighted eleven years before' 
his death, on a visit of Charles II. 
Norwich. 

Works. — Browne himself published Rt 
ligio Medici in 1643. In 1646 appeared 
Pseudodoxia Epidemica or “Vulgar Errors, 


it is familiarly called, by far his longest book ; in 1659, Hydrioiaphia, 
buriallt together with The Garden of Cyrus; and, posthumously, Certain MiscManeou^ 
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Tracts (1684), Posthumous Works (1712), comprising some miscellaneous letters and 
other items, and a long treatise, Christian Morals {1716). 

Scholar, Antiquary, and Mystical Philosopher, — Browne's works reveal him as one 
of the widely learned of those days, like Burton, Milton, Taylor, and, in his own 
different way, Fuller — a learning which fed his imagination with the rich and curious 
felicities of metaphor and illustration that adorn his style. Though a Royalist 
by conviction, he took no part in the public controversies of his time, preferring 
the life of the quiet professional man, happy among his family and friends, devoting 
his leisure to study and self-communion, but observant of all that was going on 
around him. His Urne-buriall is evidence of his interest in antiquarian research, 
as well as of the far-ranging scope of his intellect. His learning was of a kind peculiar 
to himself, coloured throughout by his mental attitude of meditative philosopher 
and mystic. 

Attitude to Religion. — ^The destructive zeal of the Puritans shocked the reverent 
mind of Browne, who had no Genius to disputes in Religion." He was a modern 
man, in that to him religion was pre-eminently a concern of the individual soul, and 
by no means a matter for prescription and compulsion or any kind of intolerance 
of what other men revered. His resemblance to the " melancholy " Burton might 
be exemplified by innumerable parallels from the two men's reflections on moral 
and spiritual things. 

The “Rellglo Medici.” — His most characteristic book, if not the one in which 
his imaginative rhetoric soars to the sublimest heights, the Religio Medici, is a work 
of spiritual autobiography, as well as a great essay in mystical theology. This is 
the document from which we must complete our mental portrait of the man. 


' Now for my life, it is a miracle of thirty years, which to relate, were not a History, but a piece 
of Poetry, and would sound to common ears like a Fable ; for the World, I count it not an Inn, 
■ but an Hospital ; and a place not to live, but to dye in. The world that I regard is my self ; 
it is the Microcosm of my own frame that I cast my eye on ; for the other, I use it but like my 
Globe, and turn it round sometimes for my recreation. . , . Nature tells me I am the Image 
of God, as well as Scripture : he that understands not thus much, hath not his introduction or 
first lesson, and is yet to begin the Alphabet of man. Let me not injure the felicity of others, 
if I say I am as happy as any : Ruat cahtm, Fiat voluntas tua, salveth all ; so that whatsoever 
happens, it is but what our daily prayers desire. In brief, I am content, and what should providence 
add more ? Surely this is it we call Happiness, and this do I enjoy ; with this I am happy in 
a dream, and as content to enjoy a happiness in a fancy, as others in a more apparent truth and 
reality. 

Method of the Book. — The first of the two parts of Religio Medici, in espedal, 
''light be described as a series of short essays, not disconnected, yet evidently the 
'• cords of a loiig course of meditations rather than paragraphs in a logical sequence 
oi argument. The author proceeds by the method of self-analysis, touching on every 
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aspect of the inmost life, throwing* out thoughts that if not original* are expressed 
with fascinating originality, shedding from time to time a flood of light on curious 
psychological phenomena, and ranging illimitable time and space on the same strong 
imaginative pinion as he explores the profound depths of the soul. ^ 

"Vulgar Errors.** — The subject of Pseudodoxta Epidemica made it decidedly the 
most popular, as it was the longest, of Browne's works, though its interest is now 
chiefly curious and antiquarian. The style is as charming as ever, but the, daring 

flights of mystical fancy and the gorgeous elo- 
quence are more rare than in the former book and 
the next. 

" Hydriotaphla ’* and " The Garden of Cyrus.” — The 

brief work entitled Hydrioiaphia, Urne-huriall, or 
I a Discourse of the Sepulckrall Urnes lately found in 
: Norfolk, was the outcome of the meditations sug- 
; gested by a local discovery of cinerary urns. It 
i is a solemn disquisition on the immortality of 
: fame, and its fifth chapter is the most continuous 
and impressive passage of Browne's majestic ora- 

-i , , • tory. From the famous exordium : 

nj'lCCliCJ, I 

) 

Now since these dead bones have already out- 
lasted the living ones of Methuselah, and in a yard 
under ground, and thin walls of clay, out-worn all the 
strong and specious buildings above it ; and quietly 
rested under the drums and tramplings of three con- 
quests ; What Prince can promise such diutumity 
unto his Reliques, or might not gladly say, 

Sic ego componi versus in ossa velim ? 

Time which antiquates Antiquities, and'^hath an art I' > 
itle«page of “ Relij^to Medici. make dust of all things, hath yet spared these rntnof 

Monuments. In vain we hope to be known by 
and visible conservatories, when to be unknown was the means of their continuation ai/d 
obscurity their protection . . . 

to the quiet and hopeful close, it is one piece of intense vision and lofty rhetoric : 

To live hideed is to be again our selves, which being not only an hope, but an evidence in nol le 
beleevers; Tis all one to lie in St. Innocents Church-yard, as In the Sands of /Egypt : ^ 

o e any mg, in the extasie of being ever, and as content with six foot as the Molc' < 

Ann oniie 


The treatise on the Quincunx, entitled The Garden of Cyrus, is an essay <' 
cunous m5^tical learning, with occasional excursions into the same ethcK li 
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regions. Its peroration reveals all the mamier and mannerisms of Browne s 
style : 

But the Quincunx of Heaven runs low, and *tis time to close the five ports of knowledge *, 

We are unwilling to spin out our awaking thoughts into the phantasmes of sleep, which often 
continuetb praecogitations ; making Cables of Cobwebbes and Wildernesses of handsome Groves. 
Beside Hippocrates hath spoke so little, and the Oneirocriticall Masters have left such frigid 
Interpretations from plants, that there is little encouragement to dream of Paradise it self. Nor 
will the sweetest delight of Gardens afford mu^h comfort in sleep ; wherein the dulnesse of that 
sense shakes hands with delectable odours ; and though in the Bed of Cleopatra, can hardlji 
with any delight raise up the ghost of a Rose. 

Night, which Pagan Theology could make the daughter of Chaos, affords no advantage to 
the description of order ; Although no lower than that Masse can we derive its Genealogy. All 
things began in order, so shall they end, and so shall they begin again ; according to the ordalner 
of order and m3rstical Mathematicks of the City of heaven. 

Though Somnus in Homer be sent to rowse up Agamemnon, I finde no such effects in the . 
drowsy approaches of sleep. To keep our eyes open longer were but to act our Antipodes. The 
Huntsmen are up in America, and they are already past their first sleep in Persia. But who can 
be drowsie at that howr which freed us from everlasting sleep ? or have slumbring thoug^hts 
at that time, when sleep it self must end, and as some conjecture all shall awake again ? 

Other Works. — ^There is no falling off in Browne's peculiar excellences of thought 
or style in Christian Morals or in A Letter to a Friend upon the Death of his Intimate 
Friend (1690). The whole of his works were edited with exemplary care by Wilkin 
(1835-6), and the Religio Medici and Urne-buriall, with ample bibliographical and 
other apparatus, by Dr. Greenhill (1881-96). 

Style. — ^The Latinism of Browne's style is different from that of Hooker, Milton,’^ 
and Taylor. In their writings it is the Latinized syntax that gives complexity and 
cumbrousness to the sentence. Sir Thomas Browne's syntax is far less cumbrous, 
though he clings to the old system of construction. The quick transitions of his 
thought, the darting gleams of his keen intellect, produce a terseness, clearness, 
and harmony of accent with the rhythm of thought, which, in combination, ^ 
make the reader feel as if the very language were alive. But his vocabulary is 
heavily, even artificially, Latinized. To give a word the proper flavour, ^ he 
would transform it from its vernacular shape to that of a Latin derivative. 
And Latin derivatives are used in not only their accepted senses, but fre- 
quently to express subtle shades of meaning for which etymology or some 
remote classical usage was the sole authority. No wonder such an author found 
it necessary to write : 

I confess the quality of the subject will sometimes carry us into expressions beyond mm 
English apprehensions. And indeed, if elegancy still proceedeth, and English pens maintain 
that stream we have of late observed to flow from many, we shall, within few years, be faia 
learn Latin to understand English, and a work will prove of equal facility in either. y 

r^ut, as he continues, he addressed his ** pen or style not to the people,^ but unto , 
the knomng and leading part of learning,” and had even, at first, considered the , 
advisability appealing ** unto the Latin republick and equal judges of Europe 
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as best qualified to influence the lower regions, and thus cut off the sap and 
sustenance of popular error. There was thus a method, as well as a strong 
predilection of taste, in Sir Thomas Browne’s Latin vocabulary, and in the 
subtlety and pregnancy of style, and the fastidiousness with which ihe held 
to the dictates of his own fine intellect, without yielding a jot to popularity 
or convention. This, too, justifies the audacious splendour of his use wordi 
-an art in which he stands alone among English writers. \ 


THE DIVINES 

JEREMY TAYLOR (1613-67). — Jeremy Taylor vies with Hooker for the chief 
honours among English divines who have also been men of letters ; not, how- 
ever, as thinker or theologian, but as an inspired preacher, a devotional writer, 
and a moral instructor of extraordinary fervour and persuasiveness. He was 
one of the Royalist clergymen who suffered sequestration during the Presbyterian 
rule, his personal charm and his gifts in the pulpit having early impressed Arch- 
bishop Laud, who had made him one of his own chaplains. At the eclipse of 
the Royalist cause, he took refuge in Wales, at the scat of Lord Carbery, and 
there wrote most of his best work. He was reinstated at the Restoration, and 
rewarded with the bishopric of Down and Connor, to which was subsequently 
added the see of Dromore. 

Works. — His works were voluminous, including various collections of sermons, 
treatises, discourses on rites and ceremonies, and devotional or didactic works, of 
which the chief are the following : A Discourse of ihe Liberty of Prophesying ( 1647 ). 
The Rule and Exercises of Holy Living (1650), The Rule and Exercises of Holy Dying 
(1651), The Measure and Offices of Friendship (1657), and Ductor Duhitantium, a 
manual of casuistry (1660). 

“Holy Living and Dying,** “Sermons/^ etc. — Apart from the grace and clearness 
* of his style, the same qualities that gave seduction to his sermons have saved th^^ 
best of his other works from oblivion — to wit, his tenderness and compassionate 
insight into human weaknesses, the wealth of forcible illustration, and his way ot 
appealing to the deepest convictions of his readers. The theology is as ingemou^i 
and unphilosophical as that of his contemporaries; the casuistry of his elaborab’ 
treatise, Ductor Dubitantium^ is of a like order. But when he appeals to our human 
sympathies, the conscience, the intuitive sense of the beauty of holiness, Taylos = 
sagacity, sympathy, and fervour carry conviction. The tractates on Holy Livt^ 
and Holy Dying are classics of the religious household, most winning in their pk '^ 
jv for sobriety, purity, contentment, justice, and charity, and powerful in their devo 
.jtional eniliusiasrn. The same sympathetic charm pervades The Marriage 
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The Golden Grove, The Worthy Communicant, and the posthumous Contemplations 
on the State of Man, 

His Prayers, — Few have rivalled Taylor as a composer of prayers. Take this from 
Holy Living : 

O eternal God, Thou alone rulest in the kingdoms of men, Thou art the great God of battles 
and recompenses, and by Thy glorious wisdom, by Thy almighty power, and by Thy secret 
providence, dost determine the events of war, and the issues of human counsels, and the returns 
of peace and victory : now at last be pleased to let the light of Thy countenance, and the effects 
of a glorious mercy and a gracious pardon, return to this land. Thou seest how great e^dls we 
suffer under the power and tyranny of war ; and although we submit to and adore Thy justice 
in our sufferings, yet be pleased to pity our misery, to hear our complaints, and to provide 
us of remedy against our present calamities : let not the defenders of a righteous cause go away 
ashamed, nor our counsels be for ever confounded, nor our parties defeated, nor religion sup- 
pressed, nor learning discountenanced, and we spoiled of all the exterior ornaments, instruments, 
and advantages of piety, which Thou hast been pleased formerly to minister to our infirmities, 
for the interest of learning and religion. Amen. 

Style. — Taylor's language is as loosely knit as his reasoning; but it is always 
clear, for the most part familiar in the choice of word and phrase, and free from 
any obstacle for the modern reader except the pedantic terms and the superfluous 
quotations from Latin and Greek in which the preacher of those days paraded his 
learning. His sentences are not complex like Hooker’s and Milton’s, but owe their 
often clumsy length to his cumulative method of illustration and argument, clause 
being linked to clause after clause by the conjunction “ and.” There was at least ^ 
as much of the poet as of the orator in the emotional character of his style, and 
in the concrete imageries that inundated his mind, ofttimes to the confusion of 
grammar. He inculcated sobriety of life ; but vehemence and impetuousness, 
self-abandonment to the inspiration of the moment, characterize his manner of 
teaching. When a simile occurs to him, his fancy elaborates it almost to the 
extent of allegory. 

But so have I seen a rose newly springing from the clefts of his hood, and at first it was fait 
as the morning, and full with the dew of heaven, as a lamb’s fleece : but when a rude breath 
had forced open its virgin modesty, and dismantled its too youthful and unnpe retirements, 
it began to put on darkness, and to decline to softness and the symptoms of a sickly age ; it 
bowed the head and broke its stalk, and at night, having lost some of its leaves and all its beauty, 
it feU into the portion of weeds and outworn faces. The same is the portion of every man and 
every woman. . . . 

THOMAS FULLER (1608-61). — ^The resemblances of position and character between 
Taylor and Fuller serve only to emphasize their points of contrast. Both were 
Anglican clergymen attached to the Royalist cause ; both were popular preachy, 
though Fuller was far from approaching the genius of Taylor. had the wide 

scholarship that impressed readers and congregations alike ; but Fuller’s learning, 
was cast in paths of his own choice, and was marked by the same zest for the quaint 
the far-fetched as his style. Educated at Cambridge, at twenty-three he 
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made a prebendary of Salisbury, and three years later rector of Broadwindsor, 
Dorset. In 1642, as curate of the Savoy, he preached in favour of compromise 
between King and Parliament ; on the failure of his efforts withdrawing to Oxford, 
and then taking the office of chaplain to Hopton's army. He published Good 
Thoughts in Bad Times at Exeter (1645). On the surrender of that city he xeturned 
to London, and was given special permission to preach. He died a year mter the 
Restoration. \ 

\ 

Works. — The Historic of the Holy Warre (the Crusades) was published at Cam- 
bridge in 1639. Here also appeared The Holy State and the Profane State (1642)1 
lives of eminently good and eminently bad characters from history. The popular 
Good Thoughts in Bad Times (1645) was a series of reflections and contemplations.' 
In 1650 he published A Pisgah Sight of Palestine, on the geography and history ol 
the Holy Land. In 1655 appeared The Church History of Britain, from the birth 
pf Christ to 1648, and a year after iiis death The Worthies of England (1662), his 
most extensive, characteristic, and best-known work. There were a large number 
of sermons, tracts, and other miscellaneous works, published at different dates 
between these. 

Antiquary, Moralist, and Preacher. — Fuller is another of those writers whom 
moderns read for the sake of the curiosity of their matter, their idiosyncrasies of style, 
in short for their oddities and humours, rather than for any intrinsic value in their 
learning or importance in their ideas. His Worthies, though unfinished, is a vast 
and carefully arranged treasury of miscellaneous information, historical, antiquarian, 
curious, often fanciful, and oftener erroneous. The plan was to give an account 
of eminent persons county by county. Incidentally, Fuller interpolates quantities 
of multifarious facts, like the following under the head of Hampshire : 

Wax. — ^This is the cask, where honey is the liquor ; and, being yellow by nature, is by arl 
made white, red, and green, which I take to be the dearest colours, especially when appendan? 
on parchment. Wax is good by day and by night, when it affordeth light, for sigl^ the dearest ; 
for smell the sweetest ; for touch the deanliest. Useful in law to seal instruments ; and 
physic, to mollify sinews, ripen and dissolve ulcers, etc. Yea, tlie ground and foundation of a*! 
oere-doth (so called from c^a) is made of wax. 

Style. — Fuller's propensity for mixing jests with seriousness, giving a quaint c * 
unexpected turn to his sentences, and seasoning the gravest discourse with pun^ 
and word-play, annoys sticklers for the dignity of literature, but is the particulrr 
delight of those who can enjoy Fuller. Dr. Field is immortalized as "that learnt 
^divine whose memory smelleth like a Field the Lord hath blessed." This is how tl '* 
widow cherishes the memory of her husband : 

If she speaks little good of him, she speaks but little of Mni, So handsomely folding'up 
discourse, that his virtues are shown outwards, and his vices wrapt up In silence { as countiiii^ 
It barbarism to throw dirt on his memory who hath moulds cast on his body. 

" Tk$ Hdy ond Pfi^0n$ 
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IZAAK WALTON 

IZAAK WALTON {1593-1683). — A London tradesman who wrote The Com’ 
pleat Angler (1653), Lives of five 
worthies, Donne, Wotton, Hooker, 

Herbert, and Dr. Robert Sanderson, 
who were his appreciative friends, 
has a niche in literary history by 
reason of the kindliness and sim- 
plicity of his personal character, 
lovable traits that shine brightly in 
his writings. The Compleat Angler 
has attained to a classic position in 
the popular literature of England 
comparable, though inferior, to that 
of the Pilgrim's Progress. Its simple 
mellifluous style, its idyllic air, and 
the spirit of charity and gentleness 
which it breathes on every page 
make it still one of the most widely 
read of 17th-century works. In the 
Lives of his friends Walton attains 
often to a noble eloquence, and his 
affection for his subjects does not 
prevent him being an acute analyst 
of souls. The oft-quoted description 
of the angler's life sets his style 
and himself before us neatly and completely : 

And let me tell you, this kind of fishing with a dead-rod, and laying night-hooks, are {sic) 
like putting money to use ; for they both work for their owners, when they do nothing but sleep, 
or eat, or rejoice ; as you know we have done this last hour, and sate as quietly and as free from 
cares under this sycamore, as Virgil's Tityrus and his Meliboeus did under their broad beech-tree. 
No life, my honest Scholar, no life so happy and so pleasant, as the life of a well-governed Angler; 
for when the lawyer is swallowed up with business, and the statesman is preventing or contriving 
plots, then we sit on cowslip-banks, hear the birds sing, and possess ourselves in as much quietness 
as these silent silver streams, which we now see glide so quietly by us. Indeed, my good Scholar, 
we may say of Angling, as Dr, Botcler said of strawberries : “ Doubtless God could have made 
a better be^, but doubtless God never did ; ” and so, if I might be judge, God never did make g 
more calm, quiet, innocent recreation, than Angling .-— ComplMt Aaglcf, 



HISTORIANS, WRITERS OP MEMOIRS, ETC. 

LORD HERBERT OF CHERBURY {1583-1648).— Edward, first Baron Herb^ ol 
Cheibury, Hdfr brother of the poet George Herbert, is of some interest in the histoi^r 
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of English philosophy for his Latin treatise De Veritate, which is a study of the rela- 
tions of knowledge and reality, and sets forth a theory of " common notions '' appre- 
hended by natural instinct. Herbert had an extravagant idea of his own merits 
as a man of lofty character, a knight-errant beloved by women, and a redoubtable 
duellist. His Autobiography is possibly the most conceited book ever^ written. 
He speaks of his conduct in a scuffle, I had so behaved myself, as perchance the 
like had not been heard in any credible way.” Nevertheless, the book tells 'its story 
with admirable address, and the style is in advance of its time in clearneW, ease, 
and vivacity. \ 

LORD CLARENDON.— Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon (1609-74), was in style 

the last of the Elizabethans, but in the 
statesmanlike plan and method of his great 
political History of the Rebellion, and his 
searching studies of men and causes, the first 
of the moderns. When he entered Parlia- 
ment in 1640, he stood for moderation and 
constitutional monarchy. But with the 
widening of the breach, he went over to 
the Royalists, and after the Restoration 
was made Lord Chancellor. His History 
of the Rebellion and Civil Wars was begun in 
Jersey, in 1646, after the Royalist defeat, 
and completed after his own fall in 1667. 
It is a partisan statement from first to last, 
like many other great histories, and by no 
means of less value on that account. His 
narrative style is admirably vivid, his poi- 
trayal of characters at least equal to the 
masters of this art enumerated Sarly in this 
chapter. But the greatness of his history 
is based on deeper grounds. It relates, as 
a profound lesson to future statesmen, tla‘ 
whole course of the struggle between Crown 
and Parliament, the mistakes that were made, the motives underlying them, and 
the personal forces arrayed on either side. 

Style. — A passage like the following gives a clearer idea of the historical methoc 
' vigorous yet dignified style of Clarendon than any mere analysis : 

Both Sir Harry Vane and the solicitor general (whose opinion was of more weight with 
king than the others) had made a worse representation of the humour and affection of the 
than it deserved ; and undertook to know that if they came together again, they would 

money as would blast that revenue and other branches d the receipt , 
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which others believed they would not have had the confidence to have attempted, and very few 
that they would have had the credit to have compassed. What followed in the next Parliament, 
within less than a year, made it believed that Sir Harry Vane acted that part maliciously, and 
to bring all into confusion ; he being known to have an implacable hatred against the Earl of 
Strafford, lieutenant of Ireland, whose destruction was then upon the anvil. But what trans- 
ported the solicitor, who had none of the ends of the other, could not be imagined, except it 
was his pride and peevishness, when he found that he was like to be of le>s authority there than 
he looked to be ; and yet he was heard with great attention, though his parts were most prevalent 
in puzzling and perplexing that discourse he meant to cross. Let their motives be what they 
would, they two, and they only, wrought so far with the king, that, without so much deliberation 
as the affair was worthy of, his Majesty the next morning, which was on the fifth of May, near 
a month after their first meeting, sent for the Speaker to attend him, and took care that he should 
go directly to the House of Peers, upon some apprehension that if he had gone to the House of 
Commons, that House would have entered upon some ingrateful discourse, which they were 
not inclined to do ; and then sending for that House to attend him, the keeper, by his Majesty*s 
command, dissolved the Parliament. — History of the Rebelliont Book 11 . 

JAMES HOWELL (1596-1666). — James Howell, the versatile author of Ephiola 
Ho Eliance (i645-'55), was an early writer of that near relative of the essay, the 
familiar letter, near at least when it is an artificial composition like his. He was a 
Welshman educated at Oxford, who had travelled much, largely on commercial 
or political missions, and was made historiographer-royal by Charles IL His 
Familiar Letters, to give them their alternative title, were mostly written in the 
Fleet, where he was confined by the Parliament. His notion of the epistolary style 
is propounded in the first letter ; 

It was a quaint difference the antients did put 'twixt a letter and au oration ; that the one 
should be attired like a woman, the other like a man : the latter of the two is allowed large side 
robes, as long periods, parentheses, similes, examples, and other parts of rhetorical flourishes : 
but a letter or epistle should be short-coated, and closely couch’d ; a hungerlin > becomes a letter 
more handsomely than a gown. Indeed we should write as we speak : and that’s a true familiar 
letter which expresseth one’s mind, as if he were discoursing with the party to whom he writes, 
in succinct and short terms. The tongue and the pen arc both of them interpreters of the mind ; 
but I hold the pen to be the more faithful of the two. 

Howell in the vivacity of his style, which he strove to make entertaining at all 
costs, seems a generation at the very least ahead of the contemporaries with whom 
the present chapter began. But if we compare him with the writers of the genera- 
tion next before, who were considered in the previous chapter on prose-writers, they 
appear to belong to another century altogether. The causes of change had been 
long at work beneath the surface, although modern prose seems to be born sq 
suddenly ; it advanced with the general realization that it had a distinct sphere of 
its own, and that as a mode of expression it had nothing to do with poetry but 
everything to do with the common language of social intercourse. 
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Chapter 4 . JACOBEAN AND CAROLINE LYRISTS 

The Metaphysical Poets : Donne, Cleveland— -The Earlier Cavaliers ; Carew, 

Suckling, Lovelace, Herrick — The Religious Poets : Herbert, Crashaw, Vaughan, 

Traherne, Marvell 

THE ELEVATION OF POETRY 

During the last few years of the i6th century so many " base companions,’* 
as Giles Fletcher calls them,^ had learned to write, that lyrical poetry had become 
suspect. The sonneteer was no longer a pilgrim in the narrow path of chivalric 
sentiment, but a creature like Amoretto in the Return from Parnassus, an adorer 
of Ovid, who sleeps with Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis under his pillow, and writes 
“ fly-blown sonnets of his mistress, and her loving pretty creatures her monkey and 
her puppet.” To rescue poetry from the hands of such pretenders, and to restore 
to it its high seriousness, became the main object of the early 17th century. The 
most important work in this connection was done by Ben Jonson and his followers, 
but there were two other attempts to solve the problem. The first produced the 
writers whom Johnson, following Pope, called “ Metaphysical.” * Accepting the 
Platonic definition of the poet as an interpreter of divine mysteries, and drawing 
thence the corollary that the muse might become the handmaid of natural philos- 
ophy, these writers tried to ennoble poetry by applying it to the phenomena of science. 

For instructions in the Mysteries of Nature [says Reynolds] * we must, if we will follow Plato*! 
advice, inquire of those who lived nearest to the time of the Gods ; meaning the old Ethnics, 
among whom the best masters were certainly most, if not all of them, poets. 

The modem poet, therefore, if he was to vie with the ancients, must endeavour 
after the same learning. Poetry was no longer to be " a pretty toy ” to win a mis- 
tress, but an arduous quest undertaken for a higher satisfaction. 

It is an exceeding rapture o£ delight [says Chapman] * in the deep search of knowledge, 
that maketh men manfully Indure the extremes incident to that Herculean labour ; from flints 
must the Gorgoneau fount be smitten. 

The style, to be worthy of the subject, must be ciyptic and difficult. Reynolds 
eniphatically denies that the ancients " spoke their meaning as plain as they could,”* 
and Chapman drew from the fact a rule for modem practice. 

Obscurity in affectation of words and indigested conceits [be says]** is pedantical andl 
childish ; but where it shroudeth itself in the heart of his subject, uttered with fitness of figuti 
and expressive epithets, with that darkness mil 1 still labour to be shadowed. Charms made 


^ Preface to Lkia (i593)» * Comity. • Mylhomyslts (1633). 

« Dedicatloii lo the Shadow of Nighi (x 504 )« 

• to of Smss (x$9Sh ' 
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of unlearned characters are not consecrate by the Muses, which are divine artists, but by £uippe*9 
daughters, that challenged them with mere nature [and were therefore] turned into pyes. 

In short, poetry, while retaining the note of inspiration, was to convey a sense 
of intellectual effort. The result of this theory is to be found in the /elaborate 
subtleties of Donne and the abrupt strong lines of Cleveland. 

The second attempt to restore poetry was made by religious writes. Still 
holding to the Platonic conception of the poet, they claimed that the mysteries which 
he interprets could only be the mysteries of the Christian faith. ' 

Christ himself [says Southwell] ^ by making a hymn the conclusion of his lash, supper, 
and a prologue to the first pageant of his passion, gave his Spouse a method to imitate, as in the 
office of the Church it appeareth ; and to all men a pattern to know the true use of this measured 
and footed style. 

Like the “ Metaphysical poets these writers felt that a change of style was necessary. 
So the pious Sylvester cries : 

0 furnish me with an unvulgar style, 

That by this I may wean our wanton He 
From Ovid’s heirs and their unhallowed spell — 

Here charming senses, chaining souls in Hell. 

Hence Herbert and Crashaw, who shared this aspiration, often wrote in a style as 
consciously elaborate as that of the Metaphysical experimenters. But they never 
cultivated obscurity, and they never tried to convey a' sense of effort. It was not 
until Beiilowes wrote his Theophila that the religious inspiration was contaminated 
with ** Metaphysical " theory. 

Between these two groups the earlier Cavaliers led a precarious existence. 
Admirers of Ben Jonson for the most part, but too careless, independent, or un- 
scholarly to master the principles of his art, they were easily influenced by the 
“ Metaphysical ” and religious writers. They are connected with the one group bv 
Carew’s imitation of Donne, and with the other by Herrick’s attempt to write 
religious poetry. They may therefore be placed in an intermediate position, as 
furnishing a link between the two. 

THE METAPHYSICAL POETS 

JOHN DONNE (1573-1631), the son of Roman Catholic parents, connected throu/t 
his mother’s family with Sir Thomas More and with John Heywood, the dramatis t, 
was entered at Hart Hall in 1584, and at Lincoln’s Inn in 1590. His first four Satiu’S 
were written about 1594* the next year he sailed with Essex against the SpaniarcJ^, 
and in 1597 on ” The Islands Voyage,” incidents of which he commeinorat* d 
in The Storm and The Calm. In 1601 he married clandestinely Anne More, nic< 
(^^ir Thomas Egerton, in whose household Donne now held the position of priva*^' 

' * Preface to St. PtUr^i CompiamL 
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secretary. For this he was dismissed, imprisoned for a time, and reduced to great 
distress. In 1607 Dr. Morton, Bishop of Durham, urged him to take orders in the 

Church. But Donne had not yet given up all hope of a place at court or in the 

civil service. Biathanatos, a defence of suicide, appeared in the next year. In 
1610 he made a bid for Royal patronage with Pseudomartyr (a contribution to the 

disputes that concerned the Oath of Supremacy and Allegiance Ignatius his 

Conclave (1611), a scurrilous attack on the Jesuits, an Elegy on Prince Henry {1612), 
and an Epithalamium for the marriage of the Princess Elizabeth (1613). In this 
year, to gain the goodwill of the Earl of Somerset, James's favourite, who wished 
to marry the Countess of Essex, Donne took 
a desperate course. He used his legal know- 
ledge to support the suit of nullity which the 
lady brought against her husband ; and when 
the suit was successful, actually wrote an 
Epithalamium for her marriage to Somerset. 

Donne had staked everything on a single 
throw, and in winning he had lost. When 
Somerset, to fulfil his obligations, urged James 
to make Donne clerk of the Council, the royal 
purpose was discovered to be fixed. Mr. 

Donne is a learned man," said the king, " and 
will prove a powerful preacher ; and my desire 
is to prefer him that way, and in that way I 
will deny you nothing for him," 

James had his flashes of insight, and on 
this occasion he did a wise thing. For Donne's 
hesitation to take orders had been due not 
so much to a stricken conscience as to an ex- 
cessive subtlety in his method of self-exami- 
nation.* The shock of the king's ultimatum 
revealed him to himself. He was ordained in 
1615, became the royal chaplain, and in 1616 
was given the living of Keyston in Huntingdonshire. On the death of his wife 
in 1617 he betook himself for a time to a most retired and solitary life," 
from which he ultimately emerged to be one of the greatest English preachers 
and a religious poet of great power. He was made Dean of St. Paul’s in 
1621, and enjoyed the living of St. Dunstan's in the West from 1624 to his death 
in 1631. ^ - 

Izaak Walton's charming Life of Donne presents a one-sided view of his char-* 
acter, because the two men only became acquainted in 1628. Donne's secular 
poems, the best of which, according to Ben Jonson, were written before he 
twenty-five, md <4 wdiich in later life he " repented highly,^' preserve a side of his 



John Donne. 

<5. Ktntinrfn J/useum.} 
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character which Walton never knew. They were collected and published by hia 
son in 1633. 


Poetry. — The inductive method. advocated by Descartes and Bacon in thd spheres 
of philosophy and science was first applied by Donne to the problems t^of love. 
Throwing aside the chivalric love doctrine, which had become at best a ^iece of 
fantastic learning and at worst a dishonest pose, he set himself to discover the 
laws of the heart by scrutinizing the emotions themselves. “ If we o'erlipk our 
love,” he says in the 19th Elegy, 

And force it new strange shapes to take, 

We err, and of a man a monster make. 

Were not a calf a monster, that were grown 
Faced like a man, though better than its own ? 

It is this quasi-scientific attitude to the problem, this determination to find what 
is natural, that separates him from contemporary poets. The glib Platonism of 
Elizabeth's court disgusted him {Satire /.), and in his sullen humour he liked to think 
|hkt tlie royal virgin herself, so often addressed in terms of blasphemous adulation 
by breathless poetasters, had more in common than was generally supposed with 
a wolf, a fish, a gull, and a little cock sparrow.^ The subsequent discovery that she 
was, as a matter of fact, most closely related to the anthropoid apes, must not be 
allowed to obscure the serious value of Donne's surmise. He had not discovered 
Darwinism, but he had discovered the feminine interest. ** Every woman is a 
science,” he says in the fourth Paradox, ” for he that plods upon a woman all his life 
long shall in the end find himself short in his knowledge of her.” Such a sentence 
marks the change from ancient to modem sentiment, from the gallery of embalmed 
perfections that fill the mediaeval romance and the Renaissance sonnet-sequence, 
to Cleveland's mistress, who was ” the metaphysics of her sex,” to Millamant, who 
” makes poets as she pleases,” and to the Lady Elizabeth Hastings, to love whom 
was a liberal education. But the effect of these novel ideas upon his poelary was not 
wholly good. If he recovered a note of sincerity wliich the sonneteers had generally 
missed, he lost the fine directness and temperance in which they excelled. By 
discarding the orthodox love doctrine he had put himself at the mercy of his impulses, 
and he suffered the plagues of an excommunicate. ” They meet but with unwhole 
some springs,” sings the orthodox Habington,* alluding to those who, like Donne, 
” Affirm no \i8lhan chast and fair.”* 

The charge is only too well founded. Brutal sensuality, coarse cynicism, fury, 
,hate, despair — these are emotions no less characteristic of Donne's early poetr\ 
than mystical rapture and valiant faith. His control is often uncertain. A cynica. 
fancy will change under his pen to a noble surmise, and a lofty speculation to « 

» See MeUmpsychosis (1601). 1 Caskira (163^)^ 

* Cf . Doiuie ^ ** Go and catcb a faUing ttar.** 
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cheap gibe — e.g., Elegy IIL ** Air and Angels.** He seems to have written at 
white heat, as a means of self-revelation, following the chance connections of ideas 
as they surged through his capacious brain. His imagery is intellectual rather 
than sensuous ; and it is sometimes his 'care for logic that leads him from his 
purpose. 

The sonnet form, if he had adopted it, would no doubt have steadied his head 
and hand ; but he associated it too closely with the falsetto of Elizabethan chivalry 
to divine, with Shakespeare, that it might be adapted tc more honest uses. The 
few sonnets that he wrote belong to his later years, when the change in his moral 
views, and the disuse into which the form had fallen, had robbed it for him of its 
vulgar associations. In his youth he preferred the looser forms (song or couplet), 
which left his imagination free to wander ; and the result is that many a lesser 
man has a better idea of that unity in thought and feeling which a lyric should 
possess. This, however, would not have troubled him. There is nothing to show 
that he took the least interest in art for art's sake, and he was probably fatigued by 
those feasts of wit at the Mermaid. While Ben Jonson bullied him about the rhythm 
of his verse, ^ Donne probably withdrew his thoughts," like Dr. Johnson on a 
similar occasion, and speculated on the rhythm of life. So long as he could follow * 
lus own thought and avoid hackneyed conceits and sing-song melody, he was content 
to leave his poetry harsh, and sometimes grotesque. If he had been interested in 
literary form he would infallibly have followed Ben Jonson in studying and, per- 
haps, imitating the classics, for the works of Catullus, Ovid, and Martial contain 
much to attract a mind sick of chivalry and Petrarch. But Donne was too much 
in earnest to imitate anybody. On the few occasions when he has another author's 
work in mind, he writes rather in allusion to his original than in imitation of it.* 
Always he preserves his freedom and his originality. His one literary aim seems 
to have been to make his poetry an exact reflection of his mind, the microcosm 
which was itself the reflection of the whole world. He followed " nature " as faith- 
fully as Dryden in 1674 Wordsworth in 1798, but “ nature " as conceived of by 
the mystied scientist ; and it is because the furniture of his mind w^as as miscel- 
laneous and strangely assorted as the universe of Sir Thomas Browne, that the 
effect of his poetry is often so bizarre. 

With a little more artistic consciousness (as distinct from self-consciousness) 

might have been among the greatest reformers of English poesy, but he was such 
an opportunist in merely literary matters that he made it impossible for any one 
to follow him. He gave some impetus to that theory of the poetic function which 
^ay be found in Chapman's prefaces, in Reynolds's Myihomystes, and in the encomia 
'vhich a later generation showered upon Cleveland ; but he cannot be said to have 
founded a school of ** Metaphysical " writing. Of the poets who tried to imitate 
iim not one could reproduce his quality. 

1 See Drummond’s Cmvmatims. 

9 C/« the Satires^ The Sun Risinz, The BuM, 
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His poems are serious, fervent, restless ; and their sincerity is somehow em* 
phasized by the sense of effort which they always convey. They are not poems sc 
much as the adventures of an inquiring spirit ; 


the index of a mind for ever 
Voyaging through strange seas of thought, alone. 

Original inspiration was essential to the poetical character as conceived by i^eynolds 
and realized in Donne. Hence those writers {e,g., Cowley and Carew) who\ tried to 
imitate Donne's witty exuberance only attained what Johnson calls a laboured 
particularity," in which the spirit of the original is entirely lost. The only poet 
who consciously aimed at the ideal of " Metaphysical " writing, and who, just be- 
cause he did not imitate Donne, has the best claim to be regarded as his successor, 
is Cleveland. 


JOHN CLEVELAND (1613-58), the Son of a Leicestershire clergyman, went up to 
Christ's College, Cambridge, in 1627, and became a fellow of St. John's in 1634. 
Ejected from his fellowship for opposing the election of Burgess for the town of 
Cambridge, he joined the king (by whom he was well received) at Oxford, and was 
made governor of Newark. His reputation for wit, already great, was now augmented 
by the satires with which he assailed the Parliamentarians, and he was soon recog- 
nized, says Anthony a Wood, " by the bravados as the Hectoring Prince of poets." 
Whether he stooped to journalism is doubtful, especially in view of his satire on the 
profession in the Character of a Diurnal Maker : but his influence upon Mercurius 
Elencticus is indubitable, and his authorship of some numbers was suspected. 

In 1646 he was deprived of his post, and for a time was dependent upon the charity 
of the Royalists, He was imprisoned at Yarmouth in 1655 on the ground that he 
was " a person of great abilitfcs, and therefore able to do the greater disservice." 
A manly letter to Cromwell procured him his release, and he retired to Gray's Inn, 
" where," says Aubrey, " he and Sam Butler had a clubb every night. ... He wah a 
comely plump man, good curled hair, dark brown. Dyed of the sciitvy and hes 
buried in St. Andrew's Church in Holbome, Anno Domini 1658." 

The nature of the great reputation which he left behind him is sufficiently well 
indicated in the phrase by which his admirer Thomas Shipman describes him : 
** that incomparable Enthusiast." Among the mob of gentlemen who wrote vith 
ease he seemed the Furor Poeticus Incarnate, " Now," say his editors of i(vh 
" instead of that strenuous masculine style which breatheth in this author, we have 
only an enervous froth offered, as if they had taken the salivating pill before they 
^t pen to paper." They even claimed for him prophetic vision. " He was 
in the whole Import of the word, both Poet and Prophet : for ... he foresaw the 
Pieces of Silver paying upon the Banks of Tweed, and that they were the price of 

Sovereign’s bloud, and predicted the Tragical Events." He seems to have 
the leader of " a rugged sect " of Cambridge poets (the " CoUeee sect " which ‘s 
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contrasted with the “ Court sect/’ led by Davenant), who, in accordance with the 
principles laid down by Chapman, cultivated an obscure and harsh style of verse 
called “strong lines.” ^ These “strong lines,” which were recommended by Rey- 
nolds, parodied by Randolph {To Shirley) and Corbet, and regarded by Oxford 
men as a Cambridge affectation,® were the result, says Hobbes, of “ an ambitious 
obscurity of expressing more than is perfectly conceived or perfect conceptions in 
fewer words than it requires,” and, as Osborn warns his son, “ ask more pains in 
time and chewing, than can be recompensed by all the nourishment they bring.”* 

This is the text of Dryden’s criticism of Cleveland : .“ He gives us many times 
a hard nut to break our teeth, without a kernel for our pains.” But the obscurity 
of style which disgusted Hobbes and Dry den, Walton and Wither, was the secret 
of Cleveland's popularity. It was because his poems contained that “ darkness ” 
with which Chapman had “ laboured to be shadowed,” that he had a following of 
serious literary theorists. “ His shamefaced wit,” says the preposterous Samuel 
Austin, 

its countenance doth shroud 
Like as the sun when mantled in a cloud. 

*Tis dark and veil'd till the illustrious sense. 

Wrapt in Ink Clouds by wise Intelligence, 

Is quite unbodied ; then it shews its face 
Through the black mask of letters with much grace. 

i^aps upon Parnassus. 

The modem critic, however, will agree with Dryden, that Cleveland's poems are 
intolerably overloaded. Though they preserve the buoyant mannerism of inspira- 
tion, they are weighed down with conceits, “clenches, quodlibets, and quarter-quib- 
bles.” His extravagance is not entirely due to wnlful eccentricity. It is partly 
explained by the fact that, when he began to WTite, all the most obvious conceits, 
and a great many of the more recondite, had become hackneyed. In his search 
for original expressions Donne had travelled far enough afield ; and Cleveland was 
compelled to travel farther still. Wliere his ingenuity failed him he tried to gain his 
effect by quick changes. He never dwells long upon a single conceit, but leaps 
from one to another with desperate agility. Donne's conceits develop naturally 
like a growing plant, Cleveland's materialize suddenly at right angles to the line of 
prc’f^ress like chemical crystals. This coarse fertility gave him his fame ; but it 
^ho killed the “ Metaphysical ” style as a literary medium. His speed made him 
erratic, and the novelty of his style is often so surprising as to be comic. That this 
'vas sometimes, at least, unintentional is shown in the fact that some of his most 
?roiesque illustrations occur in poems on serious subjects.* He was forced, by 

* See EUgy on Randolph by his brother, and the commendatory verses prefixed to the 1677 edition 
>f Ci<-veland. ’ 

® ‘Va/»s upon Parnassus 

* Hobbefli, iMof to Davenant ; Osbom, A dvue to a Son. 

* ^ Edmard King ; An Bfgy upon the Afcfhhishop of Canierhutf. 
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the mere necessity of finding new conceits, on to the border line between brilliance 
and bathos. In this connection his association with Samuel Butler is curious, for 
Butler consistently uses for comic effect the conceits which Cleveland used at least 
‘half seriously. Whether Cleveland was really serious in his character (if the In- 
spired Poet, and all unwittingly gave his friend the material for his satire, whether 
they both looked upon “ strong lines ** as a kind of gam^ must remain a Westioa 
But there can be no doubt that Butler's Hudibras did^^fiore to destroy Cleveland's 
reputation, and, indeed, to discredit all “ Metaphysical " poetry, than a^y other 
piece of writing. 

Cleveland's reputation can never be revived, because it depended upon the 
peculiar condition of literary taste at his time. His importance, whether we con- 
sider the matter or the manner of his work, is chiefly historical. But it is still pos- 
sible to discover behind all his extravagance an astonishing amount of real wit, 
and behind all his affectation a simple and gallant character. 


A AASmf 




THOMAS CAREW (i594-?i638). — Though Carew did not survive to be historically 
a Cavalier, he claims a place in this section by his temperament and his friendship 
with Suckling. The son of a Kentish knight, he went up to Merton College, Oxford, 
in 1608, and after taking his B.A. in 1611 was entered at the Middle Temple, where 
he apparently ** did little at law." Subsequently he was made secretary to Sir 
Dudley Carleton, who was appointed ambassador to the Hague in 1616, and three 
years later was attached to the retinue of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, ambassador to 
France (1619-24). In 1628 he was appointed gentleman of the privy chamber, and 
ended his life as sewer to the king. Tradition represents him as a man of licentious 
habits and uncharitable disposition ; but his talents won him the society of Jonsoii, 
Selden, Cotton, Davenant, and Donne. 

it 

Poetry. — Although the Poems (1640) are full of borrowings from Donne’s Sorf^'s 
.and Sonnets, Carew’s literary debt to Donne is really very small. He uses tije 
same thoughts in a different manner and for a different end ; trying to mitigi-i® 
their harshness and perplexity in such a way that they may not 

tear 

The teader labyrinth of a soft maid’s ear. 

The truculent indecency of some of Donne's poems was directed at what he 
sidered the prudery of his age ; the mellifluous licentiousness of Carew's seems to 
aim at the kind of praise which Rochester pays Sedley : 

Sidley has that prevailing gentle art 
As can, with a resistless charm, impart 
The looaeit wishes to the chaiteat heatt. 
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When he follows Donne in his more exalted fancies it is surprising how mean and 
trivial he manages to make them.’ The sonorous slowness, the awkward syntax, 
and the general sense of effort which obviously add so much to the power of Donne's 
poem have vanished ; and in the skilful phrases of Carew's tripping octosyllabics 
the same thoughts appear commonplace. In the light of such a contrast it becomes 
clear that the deliberate awkwardness of the " Metaphysical " style had an aesthetic 
justification. Further, it is ^(^ear that Carew was not really a " Metaphysical” poet, 
and that he never intended to be. In his Elegy upon the Death of Dr, Dunne, which 
is still the best short estimate of Donne's place in English poetry, while praising 
Donne for his “ giant fancy ” and “ masculine expression,” he admits that as 
legards language he must yield precedence to writers 


whose tuned chime 
More charms the outward sense. 


He himself always tried to make his verse melodious ; and although, as Suckling 
says m The Sessions of the Poets, 

the issue of "s brain 

Was seldom brought forth but with trouble and pain, 

he industriously avoided any appearance of effort. In this, and in everything else 
that regards the manner of writing, he is the disciple of Ben Jonson, whom he 
encourages, in terms that are significant, not to repine " at the taper's thrifty waste 
that sleeks” his ” terser poems.” 

Carew's fame rests upon a few songs : ” Ask me no more ; ” ” When thou, poor 
excommunicate ; ” ” Give me more love ; ” ** He that loves a rosy cheek ; ” but the 
first of these would alone suffice to make him immortal. 

Ask me no more where Jove bestows. 

When June is past, the fading rose ; 

For in your beauty's orient deep 
These flowers, as in their causes, sleep. 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING {1609-42), son of the comptroller of the royal household, 
niatriculated at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1623. After three years he left 
he university without a degree to travel on the Continent, He sailed with the 
Marquess of Hamilton to Germany, to fight for Gustavus Adolphus, in 1631 ; and 
a 1639 raised a troop of ” 100 very handsome young proper men” to fight for’ 
fie king in Scotland. He sat as member for Bramber in the Long Parliament, 
ut took part in the abortive army plot of 1641, and fled to France. There, ” being 
^me to the bottom of his fund that was left, reflecting on the miserable and des- • 
icable condition he should be reduced to ... he took poyson, which killed him 
miserably with vomiting” (Aubrey). "'He was the greatest gallant of his time, 

, , * A 

* Cf. Doime*! VaMiUim Forbidding M<mmin$ ; Carew's To my Misiross in Absonoo, , 
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and the greatest gamester both for bowling and cards, so that no shop-keeper would 
trust him for 6d." He wrote three inferior plays and a prose Account of Religion 
by Reason (1637). 

i 

Poetry. — Throughout his poetry * there runs a vein of hard cynicisnJ which he 
had learned from Donne.* He excels Carew in his power of vulgarizing what he 
borrows,* but, unlike Carew, he never attempts to follow Donne in his nobler flights. 
From the expressions of Donne in his rebellious moods, Suckling drew the swagger- 
ing philosophy of disillusion which marks all subsequent Cavalier poetry. It is 
amusing enough when he treats it with humour — e,g, ” Why so pale arid wan,'' 
** Out upon it” *Tis now since I sate down ” — but when he tries to be serious the 
barrenness of his creed is depressing — e.g. Farewel to Love, “ / prithee spare me” 
It disfigures in the end even the delightful Ballad upon a Wedding. He is less careful 
of his verse than Carew, and for that reason the contrast between his style and 
Donne's is less clearly marked. But so far from copying Donne's high serious 
manner he makes fun of it. He begins one of his songs with a line from Donne's 
grave poem. Love's Deity, simply to emphasize the frivolity of what follows ; and 
in another, after a couplet in Donne's heavy manner, he breaks into a canter with 
something like a chuckle.^ 

Suckling, as he admits in The Sessions of the Poets, was a writer " who loved not 
‘ the muses so well as his sport." Only in the song " When, dearest, I but think of 
thee” does he attain anything like perfection. 

RICHARD LOVELACE (1618-59), the son of a Kentish knight, was educated at 
Charterhouse and entered at Gloucester Hall, Oxford, in 1634. He was given his 
M.A. two years later, " at the request of a great lady belonging to the Queen." Ho 
served against the Scots in 1639, and in 1642 was " elected by the whole body of 
Kent at an assize, to deliver the Kentish petition." For this he was imprisoned, 
and on his release, after seven weeks, was confined to London ; so that he could 
only support the king's cause by " furnishing men with horse and arms." In 
he formed a regiment " for the service of the French King, was colonel of it, and 
wounded at Dunkirk." On his return in 1648 he was again imprisoned, and spent 
his enforced leisure in preparing for the press a collection of his poems under the 
title Lucasia, published in 1649. After the execution of King Charles, Lovelace 

- was set at liberty, and having by that time consumed all his estate, grew very melancholy (which 

brought him at length into a consumption), became very poor both in body and purse, was the 
object of charity, went in ragged cloaths (whereas when he was in his glory he wore cloth of 


» Fragfnenta Aurea (1646). 

* Cf. Donne, Cotntnuntty, Lovers Alchemy, The Broken Heart; and Suckling, Against FfuitioiSt **Tkefi 
never yet was woman made,''* The GuiUless Inconstant, 

* Cf. Donne, The Ecstasy, and Suckling, “ If you refuse me." 

« See “Ofor some honest looet’t ^lost," and " Never believe me^I love.” 
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and silver), and mostly lodged in obscure and dirty places, more befitting the worst of beggars 
and poorest of servants. He died in a very mean lodging in Gunpowder Alley, near Shoe Lane. 

Anthony X Wood. 

'* He was an extraordinary handsome man/' says Aubrey, “ but proud." 

Poetry. — In half a dozen of Lovelace’s songs the braggadocio of the Cavalier is 
transmuted into the finer sentiment of the knight-errant. English chivalry lives 
for ever in his song to Lucasta ; 

I could not love thee, dear, so much. 

Loved I not honour more. 

But the rest of his poetry^ reveals the cynicism, the prurience, and the bibulous 
affectation of the roaring boy.*' Having little wit and no humour, he could not 
support the character with the spirit and address of Suckling. He is often very 
tedious. Although he was an ardent admirer of Ben Jonson,^ he nevertheless fell 
in with the fashion of writing “ strong lines " — e.g., The Triumphs of Philamore and 
Amoret, and in The Snayl and The Toad and the Spider emulated the grotesque 
extravagance of Cleveland's The Bee Errant To do him justice he is always original, 
but he is often quite unintelligible. At his worst he is a dull, '* Metaphysical " 
poet ; at his best he is the noblest of the Cavaliers. 

ROBERT HERRICK (1591-1674) would have been a Cavalier if he had not become 
clergyman. The son of a wealthy goldsmith of London, he was entered as a fellow- 
commoner of St. John's College, Cambridge, in 1614, and subsequently removed to 
Trinity Hall, whence he proceeded B.A. in 1617 and M.A. in 1620. He then returned 
to London, where, for a time, he lived the life of a fashionable wit, well known both 
at court and at the Mermaid Tavern. In 1627, having taken holy orders, he served 
as chaplain to the expedition to the Isle of Rh6, and two years later was presented 
to the vicarage of Dean Prior, in Devonshire, where he remained until his ejection 
by the commissioners in 1648. His Hesperides was published in the same year. 
He was reinstated in 1662, and held the living until his death. 

Poetry. — ^When Herrick took orders he had been prepared for some modification 
in his habits ; he had faced the dismal prospect of giving up sack and writing 
religious verse with resolution ; * but he cannot have expected to be thrown upon 
the society of a few half-educated Devonshire squires. The only link with his past 
that remained to him was poetry. In poetry he could forget dull Devonshire," 
and breathe once more the air of that pure region where the Immortals are : 
Anacreon, Horace, and Ben Jonson. " I am a free-born Roman," he says,^ and 
every page of the Hesperides is a vindication of his birthright. He liked to 

> See A Loose Saraband ; Love made in the First Age ; The Scrutmy, etc., etc. 

* See the Satyr on Sanasar^s being honoured, etc. 

* See the Farewell to Sack and the Farewell to Poetry* 

< His Jletume 0 London* 
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imagine himself a Roman priest, sa3ang matins and evensong in honour of 
Jove, or paying vows to Mars and Neptune; and having once embarked 
upon the fancy, he invented a bevy of mistresses — Julia, Sylvia, Perilla, and the 
rest — ^who don the priestess's robe, as occasion requires, and bury him with due 
classical rites. , 

In playing this game he observed moderation. He never went to such lengths 
as a contemporary clergyman, who was haled before the justice by his landlady 
for sacrificing a bull to Jupiter in the back parlour. Herrick was content that 
his fancies should remain fancies as long as they saved him from the prevailing 

dullness of loathed Devonshire. At th^ same 
time he was too good an epicurean to live on 
his fancies entirely. He does not lean on 
“ heapcd-up flowers in regions clear and far," 
but sits " by a shining salt-cellar," drinking 
sack and contemplating the exquisite colour of 
grapes in a glass bowl. His life was a feast of 
the senses, not of " sensibility " ; and the roses 
which he claims for his muse were plucked from 
Anacreon's crown, not from Laura Matilda's 
bouquet. There is a vigorous realism in many 
of his comparisons. Though the perfumes of his 
mistress's bodice are " sweet as the vestry of 
the oracles," they also remind him "of roasted 
warden or baked pear " ; though Julia some- 
times dons the chaplet of a priestess, she gene- 
rally wears a blue petticoat " pounced with 
stars " ; and though she is the despair of “ rubies, 
corals, tinctures," she has, as Mr. Edmund Gosse 
observes, a double chin. This homely streak in 
the texture of Herrick's imagination gives his 
poetry a peculiar charm. It inspires^ The Hock 
Cart, a picture complete in every detail, down 
|io the "rent breeches" of the rustics ; it leaps to view in his Grace for a Child. 
fouaintness was natural to him; and though he tried to make it a pose, it 
»mained an idios5mcrasy. When he compares himself to a robin * he is affected, 
j|But when he compares the hues of dawn to strawberries and cream he is purely 
wtless. To his unclouded eye strawberries and cream were, as he explains in The 
Lily in Crystal, simply a marvellous colour phenomenon ; and it probably never 
occurred to him that they could have, for the romantic mind, humble and carnal 
associations. An epicure in scents and sounds and colours, he is almost silent 

* Tq Robm R€dbr0ati. 
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about the pleasures of taste, and in his most sensual moments preserves an air 
of detachment. 

His poetry reflects the frank hilarity of the Golden Age, unpreoccupied with 
desire and therefore unafraid of it. In this, and in every other respect, he is en- 
tirely unromantic. At his touch the fairies emerge from their glamour to become 
merely exquisite miniatures of man, and Nature, shorn of the mystery that she 
held for many of his contemporaries, exists to provide coronals for Julia and texts 
(or his own meditations. The whimsical tenderness of his address to various 
jSowers does not “ lie too deep for tears." It is exactly at tear level ; and it 
implies an attitude which, if less imaginative, is certainly more sociable than 
that of Wordsworth. Herrick's garden manners are perfect. That a man of his 
temperament and literary judgment should have felt constrained to write the Noble 
Numbers is a curious proof of the confused state of contemporary criticism. The 
attempt involved him in ludicrously unconvincing apologies^ and resulted in a 
mass of very inferior verse. He succeeds best with themes which allowed of a 
semi-classical treatment,® but on the whole his religious verse compares ill with 
the work of Herbert, Crashaw, or Vaughan. His style, however, never deserts 
him entirely ; and it is this which places him beyond time and change. For 
(‘xpressions as accurately cut as jewels, and for melody as clearly articulated as 
a peal of beLs, Herrick is unrivalled. 

THE RELIGIOUS POETS 

The earlier attempts of Southwell, Sylvester, Markham, and Lok to redeem poetry 
by making it the handmaid of religion had been received by men of wit with in- 
difference or contempt.* But the qualities of The Temple (1633) were such as to 
extort admiration. 

GEORGE HERBERT (1593-1632) passed from Westminster to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he was made a fellow in 1615. Three years later he became public 
orator, and in that capacity attracted the notice of James by some Latin verses in 
praise of the king's Basilicon Doron, For a time after this he followed the court, 
where his relationship with the Earl of Pembroke and “ his love of court con- 
versation " made him many distinguished friends. But the deaths of King 
James and of his patrons the Duke of Richmond and the Marquess of Hamilton, 
cut short his hopes of court preferment, which had never been very fervent. 
Long before, at the age of seventeen, he had declared that his " poor abilities " 
^'hould be all and ever consecrated to God's glory " ; and now, after ‘‘ many 
conflicts with himself," he decided to gratify his mother's dearest wish by becom* 

» See his Confession, i, his Prayer for Absolution, 2 ; To God, 11$. 

• Dirge for Jephtkah's Daughter ; The Widow's Tears, 

* • Set HeU, Satire VriL 
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ing a clergyman. He was made prebendary of Lincoln, married Jane Danvers in 
1630, and in the same year accepted the rectory of Bemerton, near Salisbury, 
where he died. 

Poetry. — Herbert's wit is sometimes described as Metaphysical," and hjis poetry 
has been supposed to show the influence of his friend Donne. But there is\this fun- 
damental difference between the two writers that, while Donne, as befits " Meta- 
physical " poet, cultivates obscurity, Herbert in his humility always writes ai simply 
as he can. He says that when he first began to write religious verse he had sought out 

Quaint words and trim invention 
Curling with metaphors a plain intention, 

but that his conscience whispered : 

How wide is all this long pretence ! 

There is in love a sweetness ready penned ; 

Copy out only that and save expense. — Jordan. 

The relics of this phase, the conceits and quibbles 
with which he still " tricks " his sense, are only 
admitted, as it were, on sufferance. He allows them 
place for the reason that he allows " an handsome 
and seemly carpet " in his church, " not as out of 
necessity, or as putting holiness in the things, but a? 
desiring to keep the middle way between supersti- 
tion and slovenliness." If he had been a fanatic, 
like Wither, he would have discarded them entirely. 
But Herbert was not a fanatic either in religion or 
poetry. So far from following Donne in his revolt 
against Elizabethan literary fashions, Herbert plac- 
idly adopted them all. The Temple contains twelve 
sonnets, several diagrammatic conceits of the kind 
recommended by Puttenham (e,g.,Eas/^r Wings), and 
many Arcadian or euphuistic turns of expression. He is not tr3dng, like Donne, 
to evolve a new style, but to demonstrate how the style already in existence might 
be applied to pious uses. Donne's conceits are the substance of his thouglit, 
Herbert s are nearly always illustrations of a thought which would be complete 
without them.* It is the simplicity of Herbert that is the secret of his power. 

RICHARD CRASHAW (1613-49), although an admirer of Herbert, stands in strong 
contrast to his master. The son of a keen Protestant theologian, he was educated 
at Charterhouse, and admitted to Pembroke CoUege, Cambridge, in 1631. In 163^ 

J Conpare Th$ with aay early poem by Pcnuie* 
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he moved to Peterhouse, where he remained till 1641, when he joined the king at 
Oxford. In 1646 he was discovered in Paris by his friend Cowley, and presented 
to the queen. In the interval he had become a convert to the Roman Church, and 
had prepared for the press his Steps to the Temple, The queen gave him letters 
to Italy, where he became secretary to a cardinal, and died in the enjoyment of a 
benefice at Loretto. 

Poetry. — At Cambridge Crashaw fell in with the fashion and wrote ** strong 
lines (see the Posthumous Poems). But the affectation sat ill upon him, and 
already in his Wishes to his Supposed Mistress, Music's Duel, and the lines Upon 
a Gnat burnt in a Candle, he shows a delicacy of sentiment, fancy, and language 
unknown to Cleveland and his tribe. The turning-point in his career was his reading 
of the works of St. Teresa, probably between 1641 and 1646. This completed his 
religious and imaginative development, and resulted in those amazing poems, the 
Hymn to St. Teresa, The Flaming Heart, To the Name of Jesus, and the Odes written 
to a young gentlewoman. These poems are, like Thomas Cartwright's preaching, 
in the highest degree florid and scraphical." He makes no appeal, like Herbert, 
to the erring and despondent, for he makes no concessions to human weakness. 
He cannot believe that the Countess of Denbigh’s doubts about joining the Roman 
communion are serious ; and his advice to the lady crossed in love shows a super- 
human lack of sympathy. Like most mystics, he assumes a certain spiritual con- 
dition in those for whom he writes, and for that reason his “ fit audience " is limited. 
But his inspiration is irresistible, and thrills the nerves even when it does not touch 
the heart. It is not a mannerism ; it is a dispensation. While Herbert uses the 
well-worn language of decorous love-making, Crashaw lays bold hands on the wild 
metaphors of passion, dedicating them to the Creator as the spoils of ghostly war. 
He transforms all that he touches. The images drawn from wounds and blood 
which the ordinary hymn-writer nearly always makes disgusting, and the old 
Apocalyptic symbols which he uses so stupidly, become in Crashaw's hands a new 
language of the soul.‘ Yet with all his astonishing power he is guilty at times — 
eg. in The Weeper and The Flaming Heart — of puerilities that would disgrace 
V^^ither. And this inconsistency explains the diversity of opinion among his critics. 
Francis Thompson, who was clearly under his influence, described him (rather 
loosely) as the highest product " of the “ Metaphysical school,” for his range and 
eloquence ; Pope, thinking rather of the formal qualities of his work, took him ** to 
have writ like a gentleman, that is at leisure hours, and more to keep out of idleness 
than to establish a reputation, so that nothing regular or just can be expected of 
him,” He defies adequate description. 

henry VAUGHAN (1621-95). — Of Vaughan little is known. He was probably 
entered at Jesus College, Oxford, with his twin brother Thomas, in 1638, and may 

, * Soe e&pedally To th$ Name of Je5%$$ and Sanda Maria Dohrum. 
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have resided subsequently in London. He certainly served with the king's troops 
during the Civil War, but when, how long, and in what capacity, is uncertain.’ 

Afterwards," says Anthony k Wood, " applying himself to the study of physic, he 
became at length eminent in his own country for the practice thereof, and was 
esteemed by scholars an ingenious person, but proud and humorous." This view 
of his character seems to be supported by some of his more intimate poems — e.g. 
Misery, The Garland, Dressing, etc. \ 

His early Poems, with the Tenth Satire of Juvenal Englished, were published in 
1646, and his religious verse, Silex Scintillans, in 1650. The secular poenis of his 
maturity were published in 1651 under the title Olor Iscanus, and a collection of 
miscellaneous verse, Thalia Rediviva, in 1678. 

Poetry. — In his youth Vaughan made the mistake of imitating Donne. Not 
only did he echo his phrases, but he cultivated Donne's condensed and abrupt 
style of verse, with weak rh3mies and awkward enjamhement? From Donne he 
transferred his allegiance to Cleveland, and wrote " strong lines " of the toughest 
description.* But his best work, Silex Scintillans, is inspired by Herbert's Temple, 
with which he can hardly have been acquainted earlier than 1646. His sympathy 
with Herbert's literary aims is proclaimed in the preface, his moral debt to him as 
a teacher is acknowledged in 2 he Match, and his adminition for him as a writer i^ 
shown by a long list of borrowings or verbal echoes. Yet in Vaughan's case, as in 
Crashaw’s, Herbert's work provided a stimulus rather than a schooling. Like his 
brother Thomas, Vaughan had dabbled in those theosophicaJ speculations whic h 
went under the name of " magic." He was acquainted with the idea of an " astral 
body," or " sensitive nature," which, as his brother says, " is the same in us as in 
beasts, in vegetables and in minerals," and is " part of the soul of the world, 
commonly called the medial soul, because the influences of the divine nature an' 
conveyed through it to the more material parts of the creature.* These "mystK 
lies," he says, he had ceased to believe,® but in poems like Cock Crowing, The Tempest, 
Man, and many others the impress of such ideas is easily discoverable. The idc*a 
of Nature as one great emanation of the Holy Spirit, and of himself as part of it, 
is always present to his mind, and gives his poetry a quality that reminds one 
Wordsworth rather than of Herbert. Sometimes, in a mutinous vein, he laments tl).d 
he was created man and endowed with a spiritual nature in addition to his astral part. 

Hadst thou 

Made me a star, a pearl or a rainbow, 

The beams I then had shot 
My light had lessened not ; 

But now 

I find myself the less the more 1 grow. 


» ^e Elegy on Mr, R, W, ; Upon a Clohe. 2 Sec To Amorei; The ImportunaU Fortune 

See The Ktng*s Disguise ; In Zodiacum MatuUi Palingenii, 

* AfUhfoposophia Theomagica (1650). • ImporiunetU FoHum, 
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For the same reason he looks wistfully back at his childhood as a state of innocience, 
in which, says Thomas Vaughan, the sensitive nature did not prevail over the 
spiritual, as it doth now in us." * 

It is only in his flashes of mystic insight that Vaughan is a better poet than 
Herbert, for he lacks the graceful rhetoric with which the latter can enhance a pious 
commonplace. His eloquence falters as his vision fades. But when that vision 
is at the full, as in his " They are all gone into the world of light," or in that mag- 
nificent opening of The World, 

I saw Eternity the other night 

Like a great ring of pure and endless light, 

All calm as it was bright, 

he shows at once a sanity of religious thought which makes Crashaw seem hysterical, 
and a glow of mystical imagination which " far transcends the decent piety of Her- 
bert." And his feeling is then matched with the perfection of language and rhythm 

THOMAS TRAHERNE {d, 1674) was known only as the author of ecclesiastical 
tracts until 1903, when Mr. Bertram Dobell published his poems and Centuries of 
Meditations from a manuscript in his possession. Another manuscript, containing 
thirty-nine additional poems, was discovered in the British Museum, and published 
in 1910 by Mr. H. I. Bell. Traherne, the son of a Herefordshire shoemaker, was 
entered at Brasenose College, Oxford, in 1652 ; took his B.A. in 1656, his M.A. in 
r66i, and his B.D. in 1669. He became rector of Credenhill, near Hereford, and 
was subsequently made chaplain to Sir Orlando Bridgman and vicar of Teddington, 
where he died. 

Poetry. — Most of Traherne's verses and prose meditations turn upon the theme 
of Vaughan's The Retreat — childhood and the wisdom of innocence. From this 
narrow circle of great ideas he has neither the power nor the wish to escape. He 
seems to be one who, having had one great imaginative moment, spends the rest of 
his life meditating upon it. Hence, though he can write the best " enthusiastic " 
prose in the language, he fails conspicuously as a lyrist. A true lyric is the expres- 
sion of an emotion supposed to be present ; Traherne's verses are too often the 
explanation of an emotion that is past. He succeeds best with couplets, in which 
his autobiographical manner and explanatory tone are more tolerable. But he has 
no conception of the artistic possibilities inherent in the form, and only succeeds 
it when he can make it sound like blank verse.* Blank verse was his proper 
nicclium, and he never discovered it. His reputation must therefore rest upon his 
prose. 

ANDREW MARVELL (162X-78), the son of a Calvinisticall minister cf Hull," enteifed 
Trinity Collie, Cambridge, in 1633, and took his B.A. in 1638. He then travelled 

* Sse which was admired by Wordsworth. • See DtmbMSss. 
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for four years, and in 1650 was appointed tutor to the daughter of Lord Fairfax. 
Many of his Ijmcs were probably written at his patron’s residence at Nunappleton. 
In 1653 Marvell became Milton's' colleague in the Latin secretaryship, a post which 
brought him into close relationship with Cromwell. In 1659 he was ele|:ted M.P. 
for Hull, was re-elected after the Restoration, and continued to represent that 
constituency until his death. His satires belong to his later years. Alwa)^ a 
champion' of liberty of conscience, he at first preferred Charles to his; bigoted 
brother, and contented himself with satirizing his ill advisers. But the entire lack 
of principle that the king showed in his dealings finally disgusted him, and he learned 
to hate the very name of Stuart." 

Poetry. — The common notion that the Puritans were distinguished by distrust of 
all the arts is not supported by the history of 17th-century poetry. The Anglicans, 
Herbert and Vaughan, distrusted poetry so far that they tried to make it the vehicle 
of denominational religion ; it was the Puritan, Marvell, who first clearly realized 
that the writing of secular verse, like any other act, might be done to edification, 
and that the Muse might be respectable without going to church. This discovery, 
which is implied in his poem called The Coronet, saved him from the qualms of 
conscience that had assailed Donne, Herrick, and Vaughan.’ Endowed by nature 
with an unusual sensibility to beauty in all its forms, he was able to indulge it with 
an untroubled mind. An unerring instinct led him clear of affectation on the one 
hand and carelessness on the other. He could write in the " Metaphysical ” style 
of Donne without imitating his brutality, and he attained something of Herrick's 
“ witty delicacy ” without his affectation. He was extraordinarily versatile. Donne 
only succeeded when he was grave ; Herrick when he was gay ; but Marvell wrote 
well in any mood. A remarkable instance is to be found in the lines To his Coy 
Mistress, which begin in a mood of playful banter and end in tragic fury. Of the 
poets mentioned in this chapter only Marvell could have altered the level of thought 
so abruptly without destroying the unity of the poem. His nature ^etry is inter- 
esting, not only for the Wordsworthian mood of introspection which it expresses, 
but also for his avowed preference for the wilder aspects of nature.’ The sublime 
figure of his Mower, Damon, has more in common with Wordsworth's dalesmen 
than with the pert swains of Georgian pastoral. His satires are often trenchant, 
often humorous ; an occasional grossness of language seems to have been exacted 
from him by his subject. He had not learned Dryden's art of maldng his victims 
“ die sweetly," and his mastery of the couplet is imperfect. He is much better in 
his encomiastic verses on Cromwell, especially in the Horatian Ode. This poem 
alone would assure Marvell a high place among English poets. 

• See The Rehearsal Transpros*d (1672). 

• A Dialogt^e between Two Horses, 

• Sec Vaughan, The Garland, 

• Cl, The Gaeden and The Moteer, Agatnst Gardens, ete. 
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Chapter 5. THE LATER CAVALIER POETS 

Dryden — Waller — Davenant — Butler — Cowley 
JOHN DRYDEN (i6.<>t-I7oo) 


Ufe. — Bom at Aldwinkle All Saints, near Oundle, a gentleman's son, he was 



bred at Westminster under 
Busby and at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Com- 
ing to London, he became 
secretary to his cousin, Sir 
Gilbert Pickering, M.P. 
He succeeded to a small 
estate, and in 1663 married 
Lady Elizabeth Howard, 
daughter of the Earl of 
Berkshire, a wife with some 
dowry. In the same year' 
he commenced playwright. 
The publication of Annus 
Mirabilis in 1667 made a 
hit, and in 1670 he was ap- 
pointed poet laureate and 
historiographer with -i 
yearly salary of £200. The 
plays and criSques of thi 
next twelve years won him 
recognition as a man o* 
letters, and he was in mucb 
demand to write prologue- 
and epilogues, but he suf 
fered from ijarrow mean' 
and he had three sons t ' 
keep. Then, in 1681-2, tbi 


publication of a group u 

. iSatires suddenly revealed him as a great poetical contr|wersiali§t, gifted wii'i 
an originality and mastery which made him the most fdrfcidabte .influence ff 
his time. He came to be accounted a literary dictator, and the jjt Pope 
proud glimpse of him in his chair at WBl’s Coffee-hoiM^ter th( 
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accession of James II. he joined the Church of Rome, and at the Revolution he 
lost his office. His pen was still active and enabled him to live, his most profitable 
work being the translation of Virgil. He met with courage the pains of age, and 
dying in London was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Chief Works (other than Plays) — Original Poems: Herotck Stanzas (1659); 
Asircea Redux (1660) ; Annus Mirabilis (1667) ; Absalom and Ackitophel (i68x) ; 
The Medal (1682) ; Mac Flecknoe {1682) ; Absalom and Achitophel, Part II. (part) 
(1682) ; Religio Laid (1682) ; Threnodia Augustalis (1685) ; The Hind and the 
Panther (1687) ; Britannia Rediviva (1688) ; Eleonora (1692) ; Alexanders Feast 
(1697) ; Epistle to John Driden (in Fables) (1700). 

Translations from Theocritus, Lucretius, Horace, Homer, Ovid, published in 
SylvcB (1685), Examen Poeticum (1693), and other Miscellanies. Juvenal (five 
satires) and Persius (1693) ; Virgil (1697). Translations from Chaucer in Fables 
(1700). 

Prose, — Essay of Dramatic Poetry (1668) ; Life of Plutarch (1683) ; Prefaces to 
Plays and Poems, various dates. 

Character. — ** Dryden," wrote Gray, was as disgraceful to the office [of poet 
laureate] from his character as the poorest scribbler could have been from his 
verses." In giving this harsh judgment Gray must have had two things in his 
mind — the grossness of Dryden's comedies and the belief that he had joined the 
Roman Church to curry favour with James 11 . On the latter, point the critic was 
mistaken. Dry den had little to attach him to the Church in which he was bred, 
and little liking for priests of any body. To such a mind a Church which claims 
supreme authority presents sufficient attraction, at any rate when the current 
seems to set that way. To the charge of grossness there can be no defence except 
Ihyden’s repentance, which was honestly felt and candidly expressed. He had had 
to make a living, and stooped to that means of making it. And his merits outweigh 
his faults. His consciousness of power was untinged by arrogance. He scorned 
folly and false pretences, but was ready to help struggling merit. He was a pass* 
able husband, an affectionate father, and a true friend. To such virtues must be 
added the industry of his intellect, his dignity under adversity, and his frank repent- 
ance for his early faults. He is not in the foremost line of genius, but his vigour 
and versatility make him one of our greatest men of letters. 

Views and Works. — So much was he a man of letters that hardly any literary 
subject was alien from his pen, impelled as it was by a continual pressure of thought. 
Thus, through life his judgment steadily improved, while to the end there was no 
loss of power. Passing his boyhood under the dominion of the school of poetical 
conceits, he%ublished, while still a^oy at Westminster, lines in which the marks of b 

of I^r4 H^tiiiSgs ate to rosebuds^, and 
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stars. He may be said to have commenced regular author with the Heroick Stanzas 
upon the death of Cromwell. Though neither this poem nor Astrcea Redux, with 
which he greeted the return of Charles II., was quite free from conceits, b^h had a 
promise of vigour partly realized in Annus Mirabtlis (1665). Here the heroioquatrain 
popularized by Davenant is employed to describe the engagement with the Dutch 
fleet and the Fire of London. After ^fteen years given mainly to criticism\and the 
drama, Dryden was happily diverted from the project of an epic to the writing oi 
his first great satire. At the age of fifty he had at last found a subject exactly 
suited to his powers. He owed it to the workings of a mind whose activity was 
akin to his own — 

A fiery soul, which working out its way, 

Fretted the Pigmy Body to decay : 

And o’r informed the Tenement of Clay. 

Absalom and Achiiophely 13, p. 6 sqq. 

Such was Shaftesbury, and Absalom and Achitophel, an assault upon Shaftesbury 
and his adherents, shows a new mastery of the heroic couplet. As Pope puts it, 
Dryden 

taught to join 

The varying verse, the full-resounding line, 

The long majestick March and Energy divine. 

In a political satire such moral indignation as had been simulated by Juvenal is 
out of place. With unerring skill Dryden put in its place a lofty scorn far more 
biting to the statesmen whose characters he assailed. Further, while he shows no 
weakness of mercy to the individual, he Ufts his theme above the plane of personali- 
ties by the skill with which he represents the person as a type of the evil embodied 
in him. Dryden, rightly enough, accounted the character of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham under the name of Zimri his masterpiece in this line, but his mastery of satire 
is hardly less displayed in the inverted foil of the praise bestowed upo« Shaftesbury 
for his conduct as Lord Chancellor. In The Medal he resumed the attack on Shaftes- 
bury in a sterner mood, and a stupid reply from the pen of Shadwell gave occasion 
for the writing of Mac Flecknoe. Here again, while no mercy is shown to Shadwcl), 
the personahties are redeemed by the general judgment of literature which underlies 
the biting verse. The poem gave the hint for Pope's Dunciad, but, unlike his suc- 
cessor, Dryden did not allow his contempt to degenerate into spite. The second 
part of Absalom and Achitophel, mainly the work of Tate, is notable for Dryden s 
addition of the character of Shadwell under the name of Og. 

In an age of theological controversy so universal a man of letters as Dryden 
could hardly ignore the strife. A Tory in sentiment, he disliked the multiplicity oi 
'sects and desired a Church in which he could rest without a too active practice of 
its precepts, for he was no enthusiast, and throughout life held to his dictum that 

Priests of all Religions are the s^e. 

Abtahm and AchOoph ef, 
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The publication by a young friend of his named Dickinson of a translation of Father 
Simon's Critical History of the Old Testament suggested the composition of Religio 
Laid, Professedly an imitation of Horace's Epistles^ it shows a power of putting 
into easy and yet sonorous verse arguments which are in themselves of no great 
cogency. The work has always appealed to men like Scott, who are Tories in 
grain. Since it was a defence of the Church of England, it was unlucky that it was 
so soon followed by Dryden's conversion to the Church of Rome, but the change 
was natural enough in one whose religion sat lightly on him, and who held that 

Reason's glimmering Ray 
Was lent, not to assure our doubtfiill way 
But guide us upward to a better Day. 

Religto Laid, 5 sqq. 

Yet it was necessary that Drydcn should justify his change, and this he endeavoured 
to do in The Hind and the Panther, a work, as he says, neither impos'd on me nor 
so much as the Subject given me by any man." In this allegory the Christian 
churches are represented by different beasts, a device which was no novelty in litera- 
ture, though derided at this time by Prior and other wits. The work is irregular 
and digressive, and handles a controversy in which the writer was no expert, but the 
satiric parts show the master’s hand. 

Dryden’s lyrics were mostly written to be sung and, their coarseness of sentiment 
and phrase apart, are well fitted for their purpose. His odes, though not quite free 
from false ornament or a touch of operatic banality, have a sonorous splendour 
which secures them a lasting popularity. Happily they make no attempt to take 
their imagery from the phenomena of nature. It is idle to seek in Dryden what he 
could not give, and we may be thankful that his odes have none of the false bombast 
which appears, for instance, in these lines from The Indian Emperor : 

All things are hush’d, as Nature’s self lay dead : 

The Mountains seem to nod their drowsy head ; 

The little birds in dreams their songs repeat. 

And sleeping flow’rs beneath the night-dew sweat. 

Turning in his last years to paraphrase, Dryden found some subjects which suited 
talents. His versions of Chaucer have been superseded by our power to enjoy 
the original, but of The Flower and the Leaf he made another and an excellent poem. 
Juvenal and Ovid have no serious quarrel with their translator, but of Virgil Dryden 
understood neither the spirit nor the phrase. Coarse and reckless " are the epithets 
applied to the translation of the JEneid by the greatest of Virgilian scholars. In 
fhe best passages rhetoric supplants poetry, while the worst are grotesque, as foX 

instance 

• Where Simois rolls the bodies and the shields 

Of Heroes, whose disinember’*d hands yet bear 
The dart aloft, and clench the pointed spear. 

JBnsidt h xoofff,^ 
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The dtiaracteristics of Dryden's style and thought may be best studied in his 
prose works. Before him there had been no writers of a convenient anji regular 
English prose. Hooker and Milton and Clarendon had composed great wjorks, but 
in a style unfit for everyday use. The new style was the creation of Dry^en. He 
had almost attained to it in the preface to Annus Mirahilis : 

For my own part, if I had little knowledge of the Sea, yet I have thought it no shaml to learn ; 
and if I have made some mistakes, *tis only, as you can bear me witness, because I ha^^e wanted 
opportunity to correct them. \ 


He had quite attained to it when, in the 
preface to the Fables, he wrote : 

What Judgment I had increases rather 
than diminishes; and Thoughts, such as 
they are, come crowding in so fast upon me, 
that my only Difficulty is to chuse or to 
reject, to run them into verse or to give 
them the other harmony of Prose. 

Such a style is the product rather of the 
critical than of the fiery spirit, and, if 
Drydcn had had wings to carry him into 
the empyrean of poetry, he would never 
have created it. (See also p. 277.) 

EDMUND WALLER (1606-87) 

Life. — Born near Amersham, and bred 
at Eton and King*s College, Cambridge, 
Waller early inherited a good estate, and 
entered Parliament. In ifijp he married 
an heiress. In the Commons he sup- 
ported Hampden, but on the outbreak 
of war changed sides and joined a pk t. 
for which action he was banished. He 
was pardoned in 1651, and lived quietly 
at Beaconsfield until the Restoration, 
when he found favour at court, and died Provost of Eton, 

^ Chief Works. — Poems, first circulated in manuscript and then published in 1645 ; 
A Panegyric to my Lord Protector (1655) ; To the King (1660) ; Divine Poems (1685). 

Character. — Burnet describes him as lacking in earnestness, “ being a vain aiid 
empty, though witty, man." When . arrested he was " confounded with fear and 
appFiCension, and informed against all his accomplices. But he eloquence 
charm, and deserves remembrance as an early cb^pion pf tolerjll 
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Characteristics, — Waller lives as the author of " Go, lovely Rose ** and " On a Girdle.*' 
Between 1629 and 1639 wrote many love-verses to Lady Dorothy Sidney, but 
they lack sincerity, and he seems to have had no wish to many her. His other 
poems are of little account, except the didactic verses of his old age. Dryden said 
that Waller “ first made writing easily an art.'’ By popularizing the distich and 
studying antithesis Waller prepared the way for the school of Dryden and Pope. 
This is seen in such a couplet as 

Ripe fruits and blossoms on the same tree live ; 

At once they promise and at once they give. 


SIR WILLIAM DAVENANT (1606-68) 

Life. — Davenant, the son of an innkeeper, was born and bred at Oxford ; he 
became a page in London and a dependent of the court. He wrote successful 
dramas and sided with the king in the war. In 1646 he fled to France, but 
attempting a voyage to Virginia was captured and sent to the Tower. On his 
release he obtained leave to resume dramatic performances, and after the Res- 
toration he formed a successful theatrical company. His chief work, other than 
plays, is Gondibert (1651). 

Character. — He was a man of much energy and little brain, save for some faculty 
for business. 

Works. — Gondibert might have been a romantic epic if there had been any design 
in it. Its chief interest lies in its form of the quatrain, which followed Sir John 
Davies's Nosce Teipsum (1599), and was followed by Dryden and Gray ; but 
Davenant's main claim to remembrance is bound up with the history of the English 
stage. 


SAMUEL BUTLER (1612-80) 

Life. — The son of a Worcestershire farmer, Butler became a page to the Countess of 
Kent at Wrest Park, and spent many years as secretary to different country squires. 
About 1660 he married a woman of means, but her money was lost in speculation. 
In 1663 he suddenly became famous by the publication of the first part of Hudibras, 
the second appearing the following year. He got little money from his work, and 
the court did nothing for him. He spent eighteen years of obscure poverty ^in 
London, and lies buried in St. Paul's, Covent Garden. 

Works.— Afo/a Asinaria (1659), a tract in support of the Stuarts. Hudihfm, 
Lart L, 1663'; Part IL, 1664 ; Part III., 1678. Two Letters (1672), a tract against, 
the Nonconformists, A posthumous publication is The Genuine Remains in Verse 
of Mr. Samuel Butter 

■Af ’ . - . . . ' , . 
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Character.— Butler is not a pleasing personality. He was bitter, scornful, and 

full of a hard common-sense. He had no 
gift for friendship, and seems /to have 
owed to his temperament the ncgllect from 
which he suffered ; but his satirical power 
was great, and he hit the mark fufi in the 
centre with every shot. He came W hate 
the Puritan squires with whom he' lived. 
His views were mainly negative, l)'ut he 
was well read, with much human wisdom 
and an unusual power of concentrated 
thought. 

Work.— Butler took the idea of his satire 
from Don Quixote, but his object was 
solely to satirize the Roundheads. His 
characters are types with little real life 
in them, and his work became less easy 
to read as a whole when the hatred for 
Roundheads was no longer stimulated 
by their actual existence. He lives by 
the breadth and humour of his outlook 
and by his skill in the distich ; every 
one is familiar with such sayings as ; 

Ay me I what perils do environ 
The man that meddles with cold iron i 

Or again : 

He that complies against his will 
Is of his own opinion still. 



Samuel Butler, 

iS. KtmingUn JUttstum.) 


^e rugged metre and versatile rhymes are so exactly and inexhaustibly 
t his subject that his use of them must be said to show genius. 


maue w 


ABRAHAM COWLEY (i6i8-6yl 

brid*^‘‘f^wrr r Westminster and Trinity College, Cam- 

L^s^rS tim?i ^7 ' "^56. and from 1658 to the Restorn- 
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Character.— His character must be sought in his Essays, and he must have had 
himself in mind when he wrote of one “ who has a moderate mind and fortune, 
and lives in the conversation of two or three agreeable friends, with little commerce in 
the world besides {Essays, HI.). This was his disposition in his later years, but 
he had lived much in the world and is our earliest example of one who is less a poet 
than a man of letters. 

Davideis.is an epic, uncompleted but hardly readable ; the so-called Pindarique 
Odes are fustian ; but in the Essays there are lines of Cowley which Pope rightly 
called " the language of his heart.” 

Characteristics. — Cowley stood between two ages. His conceits, his "Meta- 
physical ” subtleties, his dialectic pedantries, belong to a decadence, while as a man 
of science and poUsh he heralded an age of reason and prose or prose-poetry. Thus 
his vogue was immense but brief, for the following school absorbed all that was good 
in him and avoided his faults. (See also p. 269.) 
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Chapter 6. THE RESTORATION DRAMA 


Drydcn— Wycherley-MDtway— Lee — Mrs. Aphra Behn— Congreve — Vanbrugh — Farquhli^ 

Other Dramatists I 


JOHN DRYDEN (i63r->i7oo) 

Plays.— The following are Dryden's Plays, with dates of performance and 
publication : 

(1) Comedies. — The Wild Gallant (1663, 1669) ; Secret Love, or The Maiden 
Queen (1667, 1668) ; Sir Martin Mar-all (1667, 1668) ; An Evening’s Love, or The 
Mock Astrologer (1668, 1671) ; Marriage d la Mode (1672, 1673) ; The Assignation, 
or Love in a Nunnery (1672, 1673) ; The Kind Keeper, or Mr. Limhraham (1678, 
1679) ; Amphitryon (1690, 1690). 

(2) Tragi-Comedies. — The Rival Ladies (1663, 1664) ; The Spanish Fryer 
,(i68i, 1681) ; Love Triumphant (1694, 1694). 

(3) Tragedies. — The Indian Emperor (1665, 1667) ; Tyrannick Love, or The 
Royal Martyr (1669, 1670) ; Almanzor and Almahide, or The Conquest of Granada 
[two parts] (1670, 1672) ; Amboyna (1673, 1673) ; Aurungzebe (1675, 1676) ; AU for 
Love, or The World Well Lost (1678, 1678) ; Don Sebastian (1690, 1690) ; Cleomenes 
(1692, 1692). 

(4) Operas. — The State of Innocence (not acted ; pub. 1674) ; Albion and Albanius 
(1685, 1685) ; King Arthur (1685, 1685 ; altered version, 1691, 1691). 

Further, Dryden wrote some part of Sir Robert Howard’s Indian Queen (1664, 
1664) ; the first and third acts of Lee's CEdipus (1679, 1679) ; the opening scene, 
the fourth, and part of the fifth act of Lee’s Duke of Guise (1682, 168^ He made 
a new version of Troilus and Cressida (1679, 1679). 


The Spanish Fryer, which is described by Dryden as a tragi-comedy, gives a good 
example of his method. It contains two plots, one heroic but ending happily, tlu; 
other comic. The dramatist thought the “ contamination ” successful, but in fact 
the two plots alternate with the flimsiest connection between them. The play may 
be, taken as typical of Dryden in either form of the drama. Sancho, King of Sara- 
gossa, has been deposed and imprisoned by one of his noblemen, assisted by the Moors, 
and his children, as was supposed, all slain. The usurper on his deathbed betrothes 
child Leonora to Bertran, the son of his chief supporter in the rebellion. Tl)« 
Mooi!“ 1 king Jiad desired Leonora’s hand and now takes up arms. Bertran heads 
• but is thnce defeated, and thereon sends out a young warrior name^l 

is immediately yiptoiious; Torrismoud is in love sKth l^finora, 
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on his return allows Bertran to see his passion. Moreover, Leonora suddenly trans* 
fers her affection to him and secretly marries him. Bertran proposes to Leonora that 



Sancho shall be murdered, and she, hoping to get rid of him by throwing the odium 
.of the deed on him, agreeO. Presently Raymond, the supposed father of Torrisidohd 
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returns from unspecified regions, hears of Sancho's death, and. eager to avenge his 
old master, discloses to Torrismond the fact that Sancho is that young hero’s parent. 
Torrismond, however, prefers love to revenge, and leads Leonora’s troops against 
Raymond. The situation is uncoiled by Bertran’s announcement that Sakcho has 
not been murdered and is still alive. There is a patent absurdity in the plotl and the 
characters are little more than stage figures. \ 

In the comic plot Lorenzo, a gay young officer, meets Elvira, the yoi^ng wife 
of the old and miserly Gomez. She accosts him, but on hearing that her husband is 
coming, runs off. Lorenzo describes his adventure to Gomez, who sees that the 
lady is his wife, and is put on his guard. Presently Lorenzo bribes Friar Domenick, 
the lady's father confessor and a Falstaff in a cowl, to play the part of Pandarus. 
Disguised as a friar he visits Elvira, but is detected by Gomez and turned out of 
the house. Turning from fraud to force he brings soldiers, who carry off Gomez. 
He is about to elope with Elvira when Gomez returns. The matter comes into 
official cognizance, and a farcical scene ends with the discovery that Elvira is 
Lorenzo's sister. The tale is grossly told, and culminates in Lorenzo's regret that 
the lady is beyond his reach. The characters are less unreal than their heroic 
associates, but even Dominick, the chief among them, is rather a poor copy from 
'Shakespeare and Fletcher than a drawing from life. 

In the only play ** written to please himself " Dryden ventured to challenge a 
comparison with Shakespeare. The subject of All for Love is the tragedy of Antony 
and Cleopatra. In construction Dryden's play perhaps excels its predecessor, 
but falls far short in grandeur, while the great scene of Ventidius and Antony is a 
copy from Fletcher, Rhyme, which is a characteristic of the heroic tragedy, is 
here discarded, and the diction is rather Jacobean than Caroline. 

Characteristics.— Except All for Love, Dryden's plays are no true part of his mind, 
and he knew it. His statement that he had written no others to please himself 
hits the lack of sincerity which is the worst of their many faults. Some 4?f them had 
a catchpenny source — Amboyna, a wretched play, in the hatred felt for the Dutch; 
The Spanish Fryer in the fury against the Roman Church. But this was not tht^ 
worst. Dryden wrote down to a debauched and frivolous audience, which looked 
in tragedy, not for human action or genuine passion, but for the rhetorical discussion 
of politics and love ; while in comedy no imbroglio could satisfy it unless covered 
with the slime of indecency. And this fault, too, Dryden knew and confessed. 

O Gracious God I How far have we 
Prophan’d thy Heav'uiy Gift of Poesy I 

Oh wretched We I why have we hurry'd down 
This lubrique and adult'rate age 
(Nay, added fat PoUutions of our own), 

T increase the steaming Ordures of the Stage. 

Ode to iffi. Anm KiRigrmrn 
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The tragedies have maW speeches of powerful rhetoric and not a few lines which 
have become common quotations. Another strong point in them is the construc- 
tion of the plot. The actios are often monstrous and revolting, the events not 
only improbable in themselve‘ 5 , but void of any artifice that should make them seem 
less improbable. Shakespean e's world of imagination, in which improbabilities are 
at home, is supplanted by a wwld of reason, with the result that the events and their 
setting are hopelessly at variance. These faults did not trouble an audience of 
courtiers, whicli sought only^’ to be amused in its own way or at most to criticize 
on Its own lines. And Dry^ len so managed the sequence of events that his audience 
kept its interest in his plo^ds. 


WILUAMWjrCHERLEY 

^Life. — William Wycherley was the son of a loyal Shropshire gentleman of old 
family and good estate, who upon the outbreak of the Civil War sent his boy to be 
educated in France. He returned at the Restoration to Queen's College, Oxford. 
Leaving without a degree Wycherley entered at the Temple, but instead of devoting 
his attention to the law he rather studied gay life, the town, and pleasure of every 
kind. Already he had penned the first careless draft of a comedy, and those scenes, 
augmented and revised, were presented by the King's Company (1671) under the 
title Love in a Wood, The comedy (pub. 1672) was dedicated to the Duchess of 
Cleveland, who was notoriously intriguing with the handsome young author. The 
Gentleman Dancing-Master (1671-2), an admirable comedy, had a short run. 
The Country Wife, which is one of the masterpieces of English comedy, and only 
surpassed (if at all) by The Plain Dealer, appeared in 1673. The Plain Dealer 
must be dated not later than the spring of 1674. Wycherley was privately married 
to the Countess of Drogheda, a step that appears to have offended the court. 
Lady Drogheda proved a violently jealous woman, and great unhappiness ensued. 
Wycherley was seldom free from embarrassments. A severe illness wasted his frame 
and marred his memory, and in old age he was but a wreck of his former self. 
He is buried in St. Pauls, Co vent Garden. 

Works. — Love in a Wood (1672) ; The Gentleman Dancing-Master (1673) ; The 
Country Wife (1675) ; The Plain Dealer (1677). The Miscellany Poems are of no value. 

Characteristics. — Wycherley’s reputation has been damaged by Macaulay’s essay on 
The Comic Dramatists of the Restoration, Yet we cannot argue licence of life from, 
the freedom of his writings. Wycherley is by no means ttie worst of Restoration 
pinners. He had the sincere regard of Dryden and Pope, and other men of letters 
speak of him with warm affection. He must not be classed with Etherege and 
Sedley as a mere depicter of the gay life of the time without comment or criticism* 
Alr^dy in The Country Wife we perceive that we have entered a realm of sardonic 
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comparisons, that (strange as it may appear) we have a in, , , . , 

action and ideas are held up for reprobation or cont5 j„ 

fhese traits are accentuated with an energy almost fier<.- 

said of Wycherley, as was remarked of the Roman satirii,'"® its mten^ y. ; may 
too warmly the vice he castigates. Eliza and Free ’t. that he portraysl somewhat 
headed, sensible, honest persons in contrast to the br -u 

of Vemish, the harlotries of Olivia. If not so brillia._“^^'^y ^ Many, ainy 

polished dialogue, the speech of his characters is direc>,^^ ^ vf^rt- 

than the repartee of beaux and lorettes beloved of " gent^’ ^ ^ more e i e 

le George. 

Style, etc. — ^Wycherley’s dialogue is easy, natural, and L . . . 

characters rather than of abstractions ; it is not matrimony, buP^^' ^ 

nical husband (Pinchwife), the formal, empty, bustling booby (Sir 
who are laughed at and cheated. The Plain Dealer remains one of the 
trenchant satires in the English language. 

In spite of the glitter of Congreve, Wycherley may in strength and boldness 
rank above him. His characters are admirably drawn, and such a creation as 
the Widow Blackacre stands amid the immortal figures of our literature. Nor was 
he unable to draw women of the tenderest sweetness and pathos, such as Fidelia. 
Of poetry Wycherley had none. 


THOMAS OTWAY (1651-85) 

LUe.— Thomas Otway, son of a clergyman, was bom at Trotton, near Midhurst, 
in Sussex. He was educated at Winchester, and at eighteen entered Christ Church, 
Oxford. He had been intended for holy orders, but, wasting his time at Oxford 
with wealthy and extravagant friends, he was obliged to leave the university 
for London (1670). Here he appeared at the Duke’s Theatre as the King in Mrs. 
Behn’s Forc'd Marriage (1670), but failed to become even the most mediocre of actors. 
His first play, Alcibiades, appeared in 1675. His second, Don Carlos, had a fi’emendous 
vogue, and thenceforth he pretty regularly supplied the theatre. His life, however, 
was embittered by an unrequited passion for the famous tragedienne Mrs. Barry. 
Otway obtained a commission from the Earl of Plymouth (1678), and went to 
Flanders, only to return in dire poverty. In 1682 Venice Preserv’d was produced. 
Having withdrawn to an obscure tavern, the Bull, Tower Hill, to escape his creditors, 
he died (April 14, 1685). 

Works. — Don Carlos (1676) ; Friendship in Fashion (1678) ; The Orphan (1680) ; 
The Soldier’s Fortum (1681) ; Venice Preserv’d (1682) ; The Atheist (1684). His other 
plays and the poems are of little consequence. 

CtaraetMasttes.— Otway appears to have been weak, afiectionate, impulsive, like 
tttlaEaiK lacking in moi^ coun^e, and 00 the whole closely resetabOng ids 
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own Jaffien His letters to Mrs. Barry show his depth of feeling, and the ardour of 
his friendships was noticeable throughout his career. Generous and reckless to a 
degree, when crossed in love he abandoned himself to inebriety and despair. The 
son of a loyalist, Otway was ever faithful to the court. His Poet's Complaint oj 
his Muse contains much caustic satire on the Whigs, albeit, to quote his own 
phrase, he never got more than “ the pension of a prince's praise." His political 
leanings are very marked in the prologue and epilogue to Venice Preserv'd, and 
the mordant yet not untrue picture of Shaftesbury as Antonio. 

Although Otway's first tragedy, Alcihiades, is mediocre, Don Carlos contains 
many striking passages, and takes high rank among heroic (rhyming) dramas. Titus 
and Berenice is a dull translation from Racine ; Caius Marius an impossible cento 
from Romeo and Juliet, Venice Preserv'd is his admitted masterpiece. Otway's 
three comedies possess abundance of humour though paucity of wit, and in spite of 
^^’eir coarseness are still amusing. His plays are full of tenderness. In expres- 
In he is simple, terse, almost without ornament or metaphor, and his style, 
/ avoid insipidity, demands great interest of situation and character, which he 
lually provides. " There have been more tears shed probably for the sorrows of 
^Ivid' ra and Monimia than for those of Juliet and Desdemona," says Scott. 

a 

S- NATHANIEL LEE (c. i 65 ^-Q 2 ) 

— Nathaniel Lee, the son of a Hatfield clergyman, was educated at West- 
’ iW, whence he proceeded to Trinity, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
p'W). His early life strangely resembled that of Otway. He essayed an actor's 

only to fail utterly on the boards, and soon he turned to dramatic writing 
;^^er than acting. His heroic tragedy, Nero, Emperor of Rome (1675), was success- 
ul, but in later years has found few to praise and fewer to read it. In 1676 he 
)roduced Sophonisba, or Hannibal's Overthrow, founded on Orrery's Parthenissa, 
h 167-7 The Rival Queens, or Alexander the Great, won a triumph, and took its 
bece at once among the stock plays of the theatre. Lee twice joined with Dryden 
^(iGgdting tragedy. Their (Edipus was first performed in 1679 ; and three years 
\}oweciThe Duke of Guise raised a furore by its political allusions, and was 
'mis a’me forbidden. Theodosius (1680) long kept the stage, and Lee's last play, 
Love fo'sacre of Paris (1690), has won no mean praise. The poet went mad in 1684, 
licence ^ve years was confined in Bedlam. All his life he was addicted to the bottle, 
was unpiiing home one winter's night in 1692 from a favourite tavern, he is said to 
March 169 to the ground and been stifled by the sno\y. 
that his SI 

the ribaldrv*^ Querns (1677) ; Mithridates (1678) ; Theodosius, or The 

ynents of Mr (1680) ; Lucius Junius Brutus (1681) ; The Princess of Cleves (1689) ; 
reasoning agaP^ (1690). With Dryden, CEdifius (1679) ; The Duke of Guiu 
appaiwnt. i 
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Characteristics. — Lee was of a wild, impetuous nature; an underlying strain of 
madness, fostered by intemperance, seems to have tainted his whole life. Although 
he failed dismally on the stage, his grace and elocution were such that whilst he read 
a new tragedy one of the leading actors threw down his script with the cry, “ Unless 
I were able to play it as well as you read it, to what purpose should I undertake it ! 

Lee is, with the exception of Dryden, the most typical heroic dramatist. His 
plays were written for acting, and he often gained his end by show and rhetoric. 
In politics he was a staunch Tory, and The Duke of Guise, more his than his great 
collaborator's, is one of the most notable political pieces of the time. The earlier 
plays of Lee, Nero, Sophonisba, and Gloriana are for the most part in rhymed verse, 
and draw their plots from the romances of Scud^ry and CalprenMe. Mithridates, 
Theodosius, and Lucius Junius Brutus are tragedies of real merit, and in spite of pal- 
pable historical absurdities, Ccesar Borgia has an energy which commands attention. 

Lee has many sj:)eeches of blazing rant, whose extravagance of metaphor passes 
the bounds of sense and reason. Nevertheless that his plays were immensely 
effective on the stage is amply proven by theatrical history. He has many scenes 
and lines of simple and pregnant beauty, nor is he lacking in pathos, but his felicity 
of phrase is too often marred by bombast. 


MRS. APHRA BEHN (1640-8Q) 


Life. — Ayfara (or Aphra) Amis (or Amies) was bom at Wye, Kent. Whilst 
she was yet quite young her father, John Amis, who seems to have been a relative 
of Francis, Lord Willoughby of Parham, administrator of several British colonies 
in the West Indies, having been promised an important post in these dependencies, 
left England with his family for Surinam. He did not reach his destination alive, 
but his widow and children resided there for several years, returning to London 
not long after the Restoration. Aphra married a Dutch mercharijj named Bch’^ 
who soon died, leaving her in straitened circumstances. She was employed 
the Government as a political spy in Holland (1666-7). Her salary, however, bee 
hopelessly in arrears, and when she anived home in great difficulties she was j 
into prison by lier creditors. After her release she wholly devoted herself tcjj^ 
ature. Her first play. The Forc'd Marriage, was acted with success 
thenceforth her pen was never idle. She took no small position in the 
world of her day. Long overworked and ill, she died in 1689, buri; 

east cloisters of Westminster Abbey. / 


Works. — (i) Dramatic. The Rover (I.), 1677, and a Second Part hi 
Patient Fancy (1678) ; The Feign'd Courtezans {1679) » Heiress/ 

iLwefey Chance (1686) — all comedies. (2) Novels. The Fair Jilt (if 
H^88) ; Agnes de Castro (1688) ; The History of the Nun, or The Fait 
^689).. Her Poems appeared in 1684, and she edited a Mi$i?eUan:^ 
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also wrote many translations from the French, and the once famous Love Letten 
from a Nobleman to his Sister, 

Characteristics. — Mrs. Behn was the first Englishwoman to earn her livelihood by 
authorship, and in so doing she had continually to struggle against difficulties. 
A clique who entertained violent prejudices against a woman dramatist repeatedly 
endeavoured to drive her comedies from the boards, but perseverance won the 
day. “ She was of a generous and open temper, something passionate, very service- 
able to her friends in all that was in her power." She was a Tory and an ardent 
partisan of the court. 

Her comedies have acquired a reputation for gross indelicacy, but are no 
worse in that respect than the drama of her contemporaries. Her novels, which 
are without offence, have always been more popular than her plays, and retained 
their vogue till late in the i8th century. Her masterpiece is Oroonoko, the Royal 
Slave, a story not without pathos and beauty. Macaulay does not hesitate to 
assert that the best of Defoe is " in no respect . . . beyond the reach of Afra Behn." 
Much of her work is marred by the haste with which she wrote. The wit and 
incisive dialogue of her scenes are often notable, and she shows much skill in con- 
ducting plot and intrigue. 

WILLIAM CONGREVE (1670-1729) 

life. — ^William Congreve was born at Bardsey, near Leeds, the son of an officer 
n the army, who during the poet's infancy removed with his family to Ireland, 
"ongreve was placed at the " great school of Kilkenny " and proceeded to Trinity 
"ollege, Dublin (1685), where he became a fine scholar. He had already begun to 
vrite fluent verses, and his novel Incognita is said to have been composed during his 
ast college year. It was published early in 1692, after he had crossed to England, 
tn 1691 he found his way to London and joined the Middle Temple. Congreve 
t>ecame a member of Dryden’s circle, and when The Old Bachelor was produced 
(1693) it met with a popular triumph. A second comedy, The Double Dealer, fol- 
lowed, but by no means met with equal success, although much applauded by the 
^'its and writers. In 1695 the new theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields opened with 
Love for Love, His one tragedy, The Mourning Bride, appeared in 1697. The 
licence of the playhouse had until now passed almost uncensured ; and the world 
unprepared for the thunderbolt launched at the stage by Jeremy Collier in 
March 1698. Whatever we may think oi Collier's method, there can be no doubt 
f^tat his Short View of the Immorality and Profaneness of the English Stage curbed 
Oio ribaldry of the theatre. Congreve felt the blow deeply. His answer. Amend-' 
^ents of Mr, Collier's False and Imperfect Citations (1698) contains much excellent 
*^^asdning against Collier's petulance. Yet the effect of the nonjuror's attack was 
^Ppat^t* When Th 0 Double Dealer was acted (1699) there were several 
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sions omitted/* The previous year a leading actor and actress had been fined for 
using profane language ; a playwright (D*Urfey) was prosecuted. In March 1700 
Congreve's last play, The Way of the World, one of the wittiest comedies! the stage 
has ever seen, was acted with but moderate success. Although still mtimately 
connected with the theatre, he never gave the town another piece, \ and for 

many years seems to have been a 
complete invalid. During this de- 
cade he fell under the infldence of 
Henrietta, Duchess of Marlborough, 
to whom he left his ample fortune. 

Works. — The Old Bachelor (1693) ; 1 
The Double Dealer {1694) ; Love fof 
Love (1695) ; The Mourning Bride 
(1697); TheWayofiheWorld(iyoo). 
His early novel Incognita (1692) and 
the Poems are of comparatively 
slight importance. 

Characteristics. — Congreve's ap- 
pearance we know from Kneller’s 
famous picture. Urbane is the 
word which best describes his tem- 
per ; he had, according to the gos- 
siping Mrs. Manley, “wit without 
the pride and affectation that 
generally accompanies, and alwayi' 
corrupts it." “ Unreproachful " 
William Conrr..« termed him, a«d no doubt 

he was one of the most amiable 
of men. Lady Mary Montagu said 
that she had never met a man with a tithe of Congreve’s wit. 

The Old Bachelor belongs to an older genre. And yet, despite the fact that many 
of the characters are ancient stage properties, and more than one of the situations 
must have been well known to the audience, the whole is treated with a freshness 
that leads new life and distinction. The tedinique, for a first play, is marvellously 
g[Ood. The Double Dealer stands on a higher plane. The comedy is more witty, 
brilhmt, and natural, but the irony bites.deep. Indeed, it was perhaps on account 
of this implacable satire that it received so little popular applause. The villainies 
of Maskwell and Lady Touchwood have seemed to some critics too abominable 
for comedy. Wth more justice, the repeated soliloquies of Maskwell, who en- 
Urg^on his treachery to himself, have been found a little heavy and unslolful 
^ stands next to T^ Way of Iht JFwW in, M of pnoossses. 
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His one tragedy. The Mourning Bride, deserves a high place in our drama. " It 
takes its place close after what is best in Otway and Racine." There are many 
passages of deep feeling ; the action never drags ; the speeches are never mere 
declamation. The Way of the World glitters with a frozen brilliance. In few 
pla5rs is there art more consummate, wit more polished; in none is there less of 
human interest. The action is simply static ; and until the appearance of Lady 
Wishfort in Act III., who for a brief moment infuses vigour and strength, we listen 
to conversations which, albeit delicately intellectual, in no wise lend themselves , 
to any development of plot. 

Style, etc. — It was the fault of Congreve's age perhaps that he could not break 
from the restrictions of artificial comedy into those broader scenes of life and that 
wider outlook which raise Vanbrugh (inferior as he is in wit and technique) almost 
to a level with the author of Love for Love. Congreve has not the strength and 
audacity of Wycherley, but in his own mode and world he remains unsurpassed. 

He is claimed, and not without reason, to be the wittiest of all playwrights. His 
diction is limpid, pure, and exact, with a grace all its own. At times, perhaps, 
the reader is left with a feeling that it is a little too exquisite, a little too rare ; 
one looks in vain for a homely touch, an unpolished phrase. Hazlitt has well said 
that Congreve's comedies “ are a singular treat to those who have cultivated a taste 
for the niceties of English style : there is a peculiar flavour in the very words, which 
is to be found in hardly any other writer." 

SIR JOHN VANBRUGH (1666-1726) 

Ufc. — Vanbrugh was the son of a certain Giles Vanbrugh, whose father, a mer- 
chant of Ghent, sought refuge in London during the rule of Alva. In 1691 Sir John 
was imprisoned in the Bastille as a suspect and a spy. During his incarceration 
he is said to have planned a comedy. In any case he produced his first play, The 
I^elapse, in 1697, and soon followed it with The Provok'd Wife, an acknowledged , 
masterpiece. Sir John was a soldier and a herald, and became Clarenceux King- 
of-Arms. In later years he devoted himself to architecture, and Castle Howard and 
Blenheim remain as specimens of his skill. The theatre which he built in the 
Haymarket has been called “ the single failure of a fortunate life." Knighted in 
1714, he died in 1726. 

Works*. — The Relapse (1697); The Provok'd Wife (1697); Msop (1697); The 
Confederacy (1705) ; The Mistake (1706) ; A Journey to London (unfinished, 1728). 

Chmeteristtos. — Little is known of his personal character. That buoyancy of spirit 
^hich enlivens his plays is said to have been marked in his life, and he grew old with ' ' 
^ youthful grace. Pope ranked him amongst the three " most honest-hearted real ;; 
good^inen of the Kitcat Club, and Swift termed him " a man of wit and honour*" 
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Style, etc. — ^When we turn to the comedies of Vanbrugh we find a breadth oi 
humour, a raciness of treatment, which is saved only by his skill from trench- 
ing upon the realms of farce. The Relapse, or Virtue in Danger, which^ owed its 
inspiration to a stilted play by Cibber, Love's Last Shift, is one of the Raciest of 
English comedies. One has only to compare Cibber's puppets with Lord FcJjppington 
to see the creative power of Vanbrugh. Miss Hoyden and her churlish old father 
are almost as good. Tom Fashion is an engaging young rascal, careless, Ibut not 
heartless like the Wildbloods and Wittmore of two decades before. And tfiie Nurse 
is excellent, “ even after Juliet's nurse in Shakespeare." The Provok'd Wifd (1697) 
is technically a better play, and many critics regard Sir John Brute as Vanbrugh's ^ 
masterpiece. Razor and Mademoiselle have been deservedly praised by Hazlitt, 
whilst Lady Brute and Belinda are drawn with remarkable skill. The Confederacy, 1 
translated from d'Ancourt's Les Bourgeoises d la Mode, ranks only below The Pro- 
vok'd Wife, 

The work of Vanbrugh is characterized by a vigour, an audacity, often even a 
dashing disregard for probability, which carries him triumphantly through situations 
that in another writer might well provoke censure. Never was dramatic writer so 
careless of technique as in The Relapse; yet with all its faults how masterly a 
comedy it is I Even in his translations of French, plays, his hurried adaptations, 
Vanbrugh was happy, and generally infuses into the foreign scenes something 
markedly his own. 


GEORGE FARQUHAR (1678-1707) 

Ule. — George Farquhar, the son of a clergyman, was bom at Londonderry, 
Ireland. In the register of Trinity College, Dublin, he is entered as sizar (July 17, 
1694). He is said to have been designed for orders, which career was barred him. 
according to tradition, by a profane jest. In any case, upon leaving the university 
he was for a while a corrector of the press. He became acquainted with the actor 
.Robert Wilks, and by his means appeared upon the Dublin stage. Farquhar mti 
with but slight success, however, and imluckily chancing to wound a fellow-actor 
by forgetting to change his sword for the property foil, he vowed never to tread the 
boards again. Wilks urged Farquhar to turn to play-writing, and the beginniin^ 
of 1697 found him in London. His first comedy was Love and a Bottle (1698). Thi 
Constant Couple (1699) had a resounding success. In 1703 he married a lady whoui 
he thought to be an heiress, but who proved to have no fortune. The Recruiting 
f Officer was put on at Drury Lane (1706) and won great favour. Farquhar, however, 
was in terrible difficulties, and in spite of much hack-work for booksellers he sank 
Jpto poverty. His last play, The Beaux' Stratagem (1707), was written on a sick-bed. 
^gmd he died the April following. 

and a Bottle (1698) ; Constant Couple (1699) ; Sir Harry Wildaii 
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(1701) ; The Inconstant (1702) ; The Twin Rivals (1702) ; The Recruiting Officer 
(1706) ; The Beaux* Stratagem (1707). 

Characteristics. — It has been suggested that Farquhar's extraordinary diffidence (see 
his self-portrait in the Letters) may have to no small extent obscured his great 
natural talents. On the boards he never overcame stage-fright. His writings 
show recklessness and easy morals, tempered with a careless good-nature. His 
voice was very thin, and numerous contemporary allusions, as well as his early 
death, suggest a weak constitution. 

The whole outlook and morality of Farqiihar are fundamentally different from 
those of the Restoration theatre. In spite of protests and excuses the censure of 
Collier had begun to chasten the stage. Plume (in which character the author is 
traditionally said to have drawn himself), Archer, Aim well, and even Wildair, 
are far removed from the rakes of Wycherley, Mrs. Behn, and Crowne. A deeper 
humanity underlies Farquhar’s beaux ; they have a conscience that occasionally 
wakes, a decorum that opportunely asserts itself. Love and a Bottle is only redeemed 
from mediocrity by a certain bustle and movement, and The Constant Couple is by 
no means free from artificiality. But Wildair is a character which, if not new to the 
stage, is at any rate treated from a new standpoint. He is a beau with brains, of 
a different calibre to the Horners and Woodalls, the Foppingtons and Nices, who 
had so long possessed the theatre. The Recruiting Officer affords an excellent picture 
of a broader life. Farquhar here paints scenes in which he had himself partici- 
pated, often slovenly and unpolished, but at any rate fresh, vigorous, and original 
The Beaux* Stratagem is probably his masterpiece. From the rise to the fall of the 
curtain all is bustle, business, life. Farquhar is closer to Fielding than to Dryden ; 
in fact his two best plays might almost seem Tom Jones in dramatic form. 

Farquhar has been usually classed with Congreve, Vanbrugh, and even Wycherley 
In point of fact he is nearer Cibber than Congreve. He is not the last of the 
Restoration dramatists, but the link between two schools. It has been well said 
that he* helps to bridge the chasm between the stage and the English novel. 


OTHER DRAMATISTS 

SIR GEORGE ETHEREGE (163.4-90), wit, courtier, profligate, has left three comedies, 
The Comical Revenge (1664), She Would if She Could (1668), and The Man of the Mode 
(1676), which are full of gaiety and brilliance. 

THOMAS SHADWELL (1640-92), a violent Whig, has, no doubt owing to his unfor- 
tunate quarrel with Dryden, been consistently underrated. He had comic gifts 
of a high order, unhappily balanced by a certain heaviness and literary clumsiness.’ 
As a picture of 'contemporary hfe his plays have not been neglected by subsequent 
writers, especially Scott and Macaulay, 
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JOHH CROWNE (1640-1705) wrote some eighteen plays, many of which are curiously 
clever. Sir Courtly Nice, his best, is full of humour and point.. City Politiques, a 
satire upon the Whigs, met with a great success. i 

The plays of ELKANAH SETTLE (1648-1723) and TOM D’URFEY (d. 1723) hive never 
been collected. It must be allowed that Settle had ” a blundering l^d of melody ” 
about him and could write an effective melodrama. D'Urfey's comedies, \ though 
he was a great plagiarist, are full of amusing things. The dramatic worjc of Sir 
CHARLES SEDLEY (1639-1701) is hardly equal to his reputation as a wit. 

THOMAS SOUTHERNE (1660-1746) is an excellent though neglected dramatist. His 
comedies, especially Sir Anthony Love (1691), are full of humour. Of his tragedies. 
The Fatal Marriage (1694) and Oroonoko (1696) long kept the stage. 
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Chapter 7 . THE BEGINNINGS OF MODERN PROSE 


Transitional Prose : Cowley’s Essays — Hobbes’s Leviathan and other Philosophical Works 
— Diarists, Memoir- writers, etc. : Pepys, Evelyn, Burnet, etc. — Dryden’s Prose Works — 
John Bunyan : The Pilgrim's Progress^ Mr. Badman, The Holy War — Later Essayists : 
Temple, Halifax, etc, — Philosophers and Scientists : Locke, Newton, the Royal Society 


TRANSITIONAL PROSE 

ABRAHAM COWLEY {1618-67). — ^The artificiality that made Cowley’s poems insipid 
ffas not entirely absent from his prose. Yet, on the whole, the latter has a simplicity 
and directness, and expresses the wit, urbanity, and knowledge of a true lover of 
letters and observer of men and affairs, with an unaffected and engaging sincerity. 
The total amount of his prose writing is small. His Proposition for the Advance- 
ment of Learning (1661) sets forth views on the endowment of research. A Vision 
concerning Cromwell the Wicked (1661) is a half-hearted rhetorical attack, with some 
humorous touches, on the deceased Protector, written when it was popular to abuse 
his memory. 


Essays. — It is in the eleven Discourses by way of Essays, in Verse and Prose, that. 
Cowley displays style, and an accomplished skill in the choice of words. These belong 
to the last few years of his life. The titles are, " Of Liberty,” “ Of Solitude,” " Of 
Greatness,” “ Of Obscurity,” and so on. The last-named three, with “ The Dangers 
of an Honest Man in Much Company,” " The Shortness of Life and the Uncertainty 
of Riches,” and " Of My Self,” are worthy efforts in the manner of Montaigne. The 
last of them all, a miniature autobiography, is as favourable an example as any, 
both of his unaffected frankness, and of the easy vivacity, the almost colloquial 
unconstraint, and the perfect lucidity of his latest prose. 


As far as my Memory can return back into my past Life, before I knew, or was capable of 
guessing what the world, or glories, or business of it were, the natural affections of my soul gave 
me a secret bent of aversion from them, as some Plants are said to turn away from others, by 
an Antipathy imperceptible to themselves, and inscrutable to mans understanding. Even when 
1 was a very young Boy at School, instead of running about on Holy-daies and playing with my 
fellows, I was wont to steal from them, and walk into the fields, either alone with a Book, or 
with some one Companion, if I could ffnd any of the same temper. I was then too, so much 
an Enemy to all constraint, that my Masters could never prevail on me, by any peiswasions or 
encouragements, to learn without Book the common rules of Grammar, in which they dispensed 
with me alone, because they found 1 made a shift to do the usual exercise out of my own reading 
and observation. That 1 was then of the same mind as I am now (which I confess, I wonder 
at my self) may appear by the latter end of the Ode, which I made when X was but thirteen years 
old, and which was then printed with many other Verses. The Beginning of it is Boyish, but 
of this part which I here set down (if a very little were corrected) 1 should hardly now be much 


Mbamed.-.£f^, XX., ** Of My m'* 
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THOMAS HOBBES (1588-1679) 

Life and Character. — Born at Malmesbury, and educated there and at/ Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford, Thomas Hobbes was for twenty years tutor, companion, ana secretary 
to William Cavendish, afterwards second Earl of Devonshire. His connebtion with 
the Cavendish family was a useful stay throughout his long life. It gave ^ sense of 
security in troubled times to one who was constitutionally timid ; it broi;ight him 
into contact with leading writers, philosophers, and statesmen, both at hpme and 
on the Continent ; and furnished a refuge for his old age, at the family seat, Hard- 
wick Hall, where he died. On three occasions Hobbes travelled on the Continent 
in charge of a pupil, making the acquaintance of Descartes, Galileo, Gassendi, and 
Mersenne. At one time he had been on very intimate terms with Bacon, and acted 
as his amanuensis, though he never was, as is sometimes asserted, his disciple. 

Wlien forty years old he came across Euclid's Elements for the first time, and was 
deeply impressed by its logical demonstrations. He adopted the geometrical form 
of argument whenever possible. " They that study natural philosophy," he says, 
" study in vain, except they begin at geometry." In 1646 he was appointed mathe- 
matical Tutor to Charles II., then Prince of Wales, in exile at Paris. But his know- 
ledge of mathematics was defective, and at a later period he became involved 
in an unfortunate controversy on the quadrature of the circle with Ward and Wallis, 
professors of mathematics at Oxford, who were immeasurably better equipped in the 
subject. 

Hobbes's political principles were diametrically opposed to those of the Long 
Parliament, and from 1640 to 1652 he took refuge in France, afraid lest his opinions, 
mostly expressed in works as yet only in manuscript, should attract hostile attention. 
The plan of his philosophical work had already been formed, and it was during tbi? 
period that most of his books appeared. When his unorthodox views, especially 
on religion, brought him into disfavour with the clergy and the exiled couit, 
he returned to England, submitted to the Council of State, and fin'ally retired to 
Hardwick, where he wrote a history of the Civil Wars entitled Behemoth, 
autobiography in Latin verse, and a translation of the Iliad and Odyssey. 

Works. — Hobbfs regarded philosophy as falling into two divisions — natur<il 
philosophy, or the study of matter or body, and civil philosophy, including ethics 
and politics. His plan was to treat the three subjects of matter or body, man, anb 
the citizen, in three works, De Corpore, De Homine, and De Give. The third pari 
Pe Give, was published first, in 1642, at Paris, through the violence of the contro 
versies raging, just before the Civil War, concerning the rights of dominion aiKl 
the obedience due from subjects," which, as he said, ripened and plucked from me 
this third part. ' Humane Nature, or the Fundamental Elements of Policy 
practically anticipated De Homine (1658). De Gorpore Politico, or the Elements oj 
^nd Politick, appeared the same year. His most famous work 
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Leviathan^ or the Matter, Forme, and Power of a Commonwealth, Ecclesiastical and . 
Civil (1651). The first of the three great treatises he originally planned, De Cor- 
pore, was published in 1655, and an English translation next year. Besides these 
chief works, he wrote and published a great many tractates, poems, and miscel- 
laneous works that need not detain us. 

The PhUosopher. — Hobbes was at one with Bacon in maintaining the practical 
value of knowledge, and in concentrating attention on nature and man to the ex- 
clusion of the supernatural. But he differed in his view of the proper method of 
prosecuting inquiry. To Bacon induction was the chief instrument of investigation. 
Hobbes regarded the synthetic or deductive method as superior to the analytical 
or inductive, and always aimed at the mathematical demonstration of philosophic 
truths. 

Materialism. — He was fundamentally a materialist, finding the basis of all know- 
ledge in sensation. Thoughts are 

every one a represeniaiion or appearance, of some quality, or other accident of a body without v , 
us, which is commonly called an object. , . . The original of them all, is that which we call 
Sense, for there is no conception in a man's mind, which hath not at first, totally or by parts, 
been begotten upon the organs of sense. The rest are derived from that original. 

Leviathan, Part I. i. 

Here comes in his doctrine of motion. The only reality, including the cognitive 
mind, is matter in motion. Causes are entirely mechanical. Sensations are the ,, 
reaction of the brain or heart to the motion of the external body upon the organs 
of sense, continued inwards by the “ nerves, and other strings and membranes 
of the body."' 

All which qualities, called sensible, are in the object, that causeth them, but so many several 
motions of the matter, by which it presseth our organs diversely. Neither in us that are pressed., 
are they anything else, but divers motions ; for motion produceth nothing but motion. 

The causes of universal things (of those, at least, that have any cause) are manifest of them- 
selves, or (as they say commonly) Imown to nature ; so that they need no method at all ; for they 
have all but one universal cause, which is motion. — Ibid, 

From this material and mechanical conception of nature and man is deduced 
iiis system of natural and civil philosophy, the latter of which, treated in his 
g^ieatest English book Leviathan, is the province in which his thought has had 
the greatest effect. 

“ Leviathan ” ; Ethleal and Pollttcal Philosophy. — According to Hobbes, man in a state " 
nature is a being actuated entirely by appetite or desire. His one object is to 
a^ttain happiness and satisfactipn for himself. And since all men are engaged in ; 

pursuit of their ovra objects of desire, and altruism has no place in the original ; 
Mature of man, it follows that the natural state is a state of " contention, enmity, ’ 
and war.” 
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To this war of every man, against every man, this also is consequent ; that nothing can 
be unjust. The notions of right and wrong, justice and injustice, have there no place. Where 
there is no common power, there is no law : where no law, no injustice. Force, and fraud, are 
in war the two cardinal virtues. Justice, and injustice, are none of the faculties neither of the 
body nor mind. If they were, they might be in a man that were alone in the world, as well as 
his senses, and passions. They are qualities, that relate to men in society, not in solitude. It 
is consequent also to the same condition, that there be no propriety, no dominion, no mine and 
thine distinct ; but only that to be every man’s, that he can get ; and for so long, as\he can keep 
it — \ 

The passions that incline men to peace, are fear of death ; desire of such things as ar'e necessary 
to commodious living ; and a hope by their industry to obtain them. And reason Wggestetfa 
convenient articles of peace, upon which men may be drawn to agreement. These articles, 
are they, which otherwise are called the Laws of Nature. — Leviathant Part L 13. 

Man's reason finds him a way out from this intolerable state of things, by agree- 

^ ing with his fellows to sub- 
mit to a stronger power, 
residing in a certain person 
or body of persons, who 
i shall impose laws, exact 
obedience, and restrain men 
from injuring each other by 
’ the unruly competition of 
, the passions. A settled 
order is created when the 
individual renounces his 
! rights and powers, and puts 
them in the hands of this 
; authority, who in return 
; confers peace, security, and 
I equality of legal rights up^^n 
J every man. "^Thus a com- 
Title-page of nobbes*s ** Leviathan/* 1651. ^monwealth is estabUsl ^ d 

on the implied basis ol a 

mutual covenant, a notion analogous to Rousseau's control social, though Hobbt -'s 
view of the natural man as a selfish being is alien from Rousseau's ideal. 

Defence of Absolute Monarchy. -r- This sovereign power is absolute, indivisii)«e, 
and inalienable, inasmuch as the multitude has voluntarily and entirely renoun <‘d 
the individual rights and powers of its members. And though Hobbes uses he 
phrase " this man " or " this assembly of men," it almost inevitably follows that 
the most logical, consistent, and permanent form of commonwealth is ono in 
the absolute authority is vested in one person/ Thus, from the democratic i' 
of mutual renunciation for the common good, Hobbes deduces the theory of ^5' ^ 
potfcjgbvemment or absolute monarchy. 
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The essence of the Commonwealth ... is one person, of whose acts a great multitude, by 
mutual covenants one with another, have made themselves every one the author, to the end 
he may use the strength and means of tnem all, as he shall think expedient, for their peac^ and 
common defence. 

Hobbes and his Times. — ^There can be little doubt that Hobbes's view, that abso- 
lutism was imperatively necessary for the maintenance of peace and the legiti- 
mate freedom and security of the subject, was forced upon him by the anarchy of 
his time. We have already seen that it was this which drew from him his political 
treatises before the publication of the works on natural and ethical philosophy which 
should have furnished their logical antecedents. His political theory was an ex- 
treme form of the doctrines against which the Parliamentary party was in arms. In 
the realm of thought he was their most formidable opponent. 

Hobbes and the Church. — With the Church Hobbes was in disfavour, not only for 
his Agnosticism, but on account of his doctrine of the complete subjection of the 
Church to the State. This was a necessary consequence of his theory of absolute 
government, which could not permit the existence of a spiritual power co-ordinate 
with the temporal power. His antagonism was mainly directed against the Papacy, 
“ the ghost of the deceased Roman empire." But he saw no solution of the problem 
but to make the Church completely subordinate and a mere instrument of the State. 

Tn 1667 a Bill condemning blasphemous literature, and expressly mentioning 
the Leviathan, was passed by the Commons, but did not become law. Hobbes was 
seriously alarmed, and a number of his works dealing with controversial topics 
were not published till after his death. 

Style.— The passages that have been quoted illustrate his clear thinking, and 
the lucidity, force, and originality with which he expounded his thought. He 
was a master of the sententious phrase, equal in pregnancy and vigour, if unequal 
in imaginative quality, to the great sayings of Bacon. It is not a graceful style. 
But it is well knit, certainly emphatic enough without the capitals and italics with 
which he accentuated his points, and stimulating to read in its sinewy strength, 
boldness, and constant suggestion of subadd humour. 


PEPYS AND OTHER DIAI^ISTS, MEMOIR-WRITERS, ETC. 

SAMUEL PEPYS (1633-1703). — ^Two of the most remarkable diaries ever penned, 
strange coincidence, were in progress simultaneously at this time, written by men. 
in close relations with each other, neither of whom was aware that his friend 
keening a record of the same events from a different point of view. Pepys was the# 
of a London tailor j he was educated at St, Paul’s School and at Cambridge, 
by the influence of his father's coi^. Sir Edward Montagu, afterw^ds first 
Eari of yijim made Clerk of tibe Acts, and by his own exertions ^d 
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sagacious pertinacity filled the post of Secretary to the Admiralty with great 
benefit to his country in a difficult time. His account of this work in his Memoir es 
of the Royal Navy, 1679-88, published in 1690, is of historical importan|:e. But it 
was his Diary that gave him a unique place in literature. ) 


The “ Diary.” — Pepys began his Diary on January i, 1660 ; and witl\ pathetic 
regret relinquished it, through failing eyesight, on May 31, 1669. It wai^ written 
in a form of shorthand, and for long reposed in the Library of Magdalcnd College, ^ 
Cambridge, before the key to it was discovered. His daily record of the personal, 



Samuel Pepya. 


domestic, and public incidents of these 
years fills eight volumes of the least abbre-i 
viated edition. Whether we consider it 
as an historical or as a human document, 
its value is beyond price. Pepys the man, 
by this inimitably candid self-history, is 
known to us more intimately, perhaps, than 
any other Englishman ; and — so true is it 
that to know everything is to forgive 
everything — no one can think of this self- 
indulgent, pleasure-loving, and vain being 
without affection. He had. of course, 
many sterling qualities that made up for 
his vices and weaknesses ; but it is \ih 
Diary, and not liis public services or his 
acts of good-nature, that put us in lovo 
with Pepys. As a piece of self-portraiture, 
Rousseau's Confessions alone are entithd 
to a place beside the Diary, ^ut Rouss( inj 
was far from attaining the absolute frank- 


ness and freedom from any sort of affecta- 
tion which Pepys maintained, apparently without taking thought or effort. 


Method and Style. — Pepys's method might almost be defined as the absence of method- 
At the end of the day, or of several days, probably from notes roughly jotted dov n, 
he wrote out the occurrences that happened to be uppermost in his mind. Their 
relative importance is to be measured by their interest to Pepys, and the reader 
is quicldy absorbed by the man's personality, and soon comes to look at everythii g 
from his point of view. All the petty concerns of his daily existence, his own 
•his wife s health, work at the office, the steady growth of his savings, the affrt^^'s 
of his friends, relations, and patrons, events in the political wo^rld and at couit, 
the Plague, the Fire, innumerable lesser events, the Dutch war, the state of the 
^ things are set down side by side wi^ anxieties 
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perff^ctly natural and so well adapted to his garrulous disposition, preserves the 
same familiar note all through. Compare these two pieces from the beginning and 
the close : 


Jan. 2, 1660. — In the morning before I went forth old East brought me a dozen of bottles 
of sack, and I gave him a shilling for his pains. Then I went to Mr. Shepley, who was drawing 
of sack in the wine cellar to send to other places as a grift from my Lord, and told me that my 
Lord had given him order to give me the dozen of bottles. Thence I went to the Temple to speak 
with Mr. Calthropp about the £60 due to my Lord, but missed of him, he being abroad. Then 
I went to Mr. Crew's and borrowed £10 of Mr. Andrews for my own use, and so went to my office, 
where there was nothing to do. Then I walked a great while in Westminster Hall, where 1 
beard that Lambert was coming up to l^ondon ; that my Lord Fairfax was in the head of the 
Irish brigade, but it was not certain what he would declare for. The House was to-day upon 
finishing the act for the Council of State, which they did, and were to sit again thereupon in the 
afternoon. Great talk that many places have declared for a free Parliament ; and It is 
l>elieved that they will be forced to fill up the House with the old members. From the Hall I 
called at home, and so went to Mr. Crew's (my wife she was to go to her father’s), thinking to 
have dined, but 1 came too late, so Mr. Moore and 1 and another gentleman went out and drank 
a cup o! |kle together in the new market* and there 1 eat some bread and cheese for my 
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After that Mr. Moore and I went as far as Fleete-streete together and parted, he going into the 
City, I to find Mr. Calthropp, but failed again of finding him, so returned to Mr. Crew’s again, 
and from thence went along with Mrs. Jemimah, home, and there she taught me how to play 
at cribbage. Then I went home, and finding my wife gone to see Mrs. Hunt, I went to Will’s, 
and there sat with Mr. Ash well talking and singing till nine o’clock, and so home,^there, having 
not eaten but bread and cheese, my wife cut me a slice of brawn which I received frhm my Lady, 
which proves as good as ever I had any. So to bed, and my wife had a very badi night of it 
throngh wind and cold. \ 

May 5, 1669. — Up, and thought to have gone with Lord Brouncker to Mr. Hooke ttis morning 
betimes ; but my Lord is taken ill of the gout, and says his new lodgings have infect^ed him, he 
never having any symptoms of it till now. So walked to Gresham College, to tell Hooke that 
rny Lord would not come ; and so left word, he being abroad. *To St, James’s, and thence, 
with the Duke of York, to White Hall, where the Board waited on him all the morning : and so 
at noon with Sir Thomas Allen, and Sir Edward Scott, and Lord Carlingford, to the Spanish 
Embassador’s, where I dined the first time. The Olio not so good as Shere’s. There was at 
the table himself and a Spanish Countess, a good, comely, and witty lady — three Fathers and us. 
Discourse good and pleasant. And here was an Oxford scholar in a Doctor of Law’s gowne, sent 
from the College where the Embassador lay, when the Court was there, to salute him before 
his return to Spain. This man, though a gentle sort of scholar, yet sat like a fool for want of 
French or Spanish, but knew only Latin, which he spoke like an Englishman to one of the Fathers. 
And by and by he and I to talk, and the company very merry at my defending Cambridge against 
Oxford : and I made much use of iny French and Spanish here, to my great content. Thence 
home to my wife, and she read to me the Epistle of Cassandra, which is very good indeed ; and 
the better to her, because recommended by Sheres. So to supper, and to bed. 

EVELYN’S “DIARY.” — John Evelyn (1620-1706) was an older man, and very 
different in position and character from his friend Pepys. He was a person of 
wealth and family, a scholar of wide interests, and a voluminous writer on very 
miscellaneous subjects. Both diarists were fellows of the Royal Society, and keenly 
interested in its proceedings : Evelyn was secretary for one year. His works in 
elude: Fumifugium, or the Inconvenience of the Air and Smoke of London Dissipated 
(1661), a work that all but induced Charles 11 . to get a Bill passed for remedyin,:.; 
the evils pointed out ; Sculptura, or the History and Art of Chalcography and En~ 
graving on Copper (1662) ; Sylva, or a Discourse on Forest Trees and thf Propagation 
of Timber in his Majesty s Dominions (1664) ; Kalendarium Hortense (1664) ; * 

Philosophical Discourse of Earth (1676) ; Numismata, a Discourse of Medals (1697) > 
Acetaria, a Discourse of Salleis (1699) ; with a good many others. These titles 
enough to show his multifarious attainments and the range of his inquiring mind 
His Memoirs comprising his Diary and a Selection of his Letters was not publisher’^ 
till 1818, in an edition by W. Bray. His touching Life of Mrs, Godolphin was also 
published during the last century. 

The Diary covers the greater part of Evelyn's life, and is a grave and dignified 
autobiography such as would be expected from a learned and accomplished gentler 
man like its author. It has none of the gossipy charm of Pep}^ ; but its substantia: 
merits, and its sound, interesting prose, have made it the most readable book Evelyn 
left for posterity, 
n 

BlOG^PHERS^Among writers of memoirs x^ot 
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author of the rather scandalous and very entertaining Mimoires de la Vie d€t Cowie 
de Gramont (1713), written by an Englishman, Anthony Hamilton, and translated, 
defectively, into English by Abel Boyer (1714). It gave a famous picture of the 
characters, manners, and morals of the court of Charles IL The Memoirs of Sir 
John Reresby, who also wrote Travels, and those of Lady Fanshawe, have both been 
deemed worthy of publication in recent years. 

BISHOP BURNET. — Of a graver order is Bishop Gilbert Burnet’s History of my 
own Times, published posthumously (1723-34). It is a work of biography as much 
as of history, its delineations of character being done by a master hand, and the petty 
incidents and gossip chronicled with the skill of a novelist of manners. His more 
ponderous History of the Reformation (1679-1714) was a work that impressed his 
contemporaries. 


DRYDEN^S PROSE WORKS 

The first poet of the later 17th century was also the first of contemporary prose* 
writers ; and he is this, not only on the strength of a superior style, but because 
of the lasting importance of his views on literary aesthetics. 

His Prefaces, Essays, etc. — Dryden's work in prose consists in the main of the 
prefaces that he wrote to nearly all his plays and to some other works, together with 
two masterly pamphlets, a Life of Lucian, and various translations. These pre- 
faces, especially the Essay of Heroick Plays, were not prefaces in the narrow sense, 
but, like the independent essay Of Dramatick Poesie (1668), replying to Sir Robert 
Howard’s preface to Foure New Plays, were general statements of Dryden's literary 
theories. Howard had questioned the propriety of using the rhymed couplet in 
dramatic verse. Dryden defends the usage, both here and in the Essay of Heroick 
prefixed to The Conquest of Granada (1672), on the ground that heroic verse, 
or the ten-syllabled line in rhyming couplets, is naturally suited to the elevated and 
artificial diction of the heroic play, which he traces back to Ariosto as the original 
progenitor of heroic romance. Howard wrote a rejoinder, and Dryden closed the 
debate with A Defence of an Essay of Dramatick Poesie (1668). 

"Of Dramatiok Poesie,” — ^The original essay is in the form of a dialogue, Howard, 
Dorset, and Sedley speaking under classical names. Dryden further contends that 
observance of the unities of place, time, and action, as laid down by Corneille in the 
^xamens prefixed to his pla3rs, was not inconsistent with the traditional English 
froodom of handling. He showed independence also in his criticism of other dramas 
bsts, Ben Jonson and even Shakespeare comiiig in for severe censure of their gratui- 
tons irregularities. The last of these admirable prefaces was that concerning the 
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the practice of Shakespeare and Fletcher, who are acclaimed as the greatest English 
playwrights, to the disparagement of their Gallic rivals. 

Prose Style. — Dryden described his style in The Defence of the Epilogue (1672) 
as derived from the refined conversation of the court of Charles IL I|is meaning 
must not be taken too literally, for his prose is real prose, and not merely a superior 
kind of talk ; nor is it merely the stiff and cumbrous older prose loi^sened and 
quickened by the infusion of a colloquial clement. Dryden clearly resized that 
the office of prose was precise statement and logical exposition, demonstration, 
and reasoning; that it must have regularity and balance, though it should avoid 
stiffness and monotony by approximating to the easy flow of intellectual conver| 
sation. He accordingly secured clearness .and precision, not by means of a compli- 
cated structure held together by ’a system of relatives and conjunctions, but by 
the intellectual rhy^m of point and antithesis, which, however, does not call 
attention to itself,'^ in the euphuistic style. There is a happy negligence about 
Dryden*s prose, that by no means detracts from the epigrammatic force and 
brilliance which are its general characteristics. He is at his most incisive in such 
sarcastic pieces as the introduction to Absalom and Achitophel, his Epistle to the 
Whigs prefixed to The Medal, and The Vindication of the Duke of Guise, The 
following piece is representative of his ordinary style. ^ 

We naturally aim at happiness, and cannot bear to have it confined to the shortness of our 
present being; especially when we consider, that virtue is generally unhappy in this world, and 
vice fortunate. So thaf'tis hope of futurity alone, that makes this life tolerable, in expectation 
of a better. Who would not commit all the excesses, to which he is prompted by his natural 
inclinations, if he may do them with security while he is alive, and be uncapable of punishment 
after he is dead ? If he be cunning and secret enough to avoid the laws, there is no hand ol 
morality to restrain him : for fame and reputation are weak ties ; many men have not the least 
sense of them ; powerful men are only awed by them, as they conduce to their interest, and 
that not always, when a passion is predominant ; and no man will be contained within the botmds 
of duty, when he may safely transgress them. 

Preface to Sylva, or the Second Part of Poetical Miscellanies, 


JOHN BUNYAN (1628-88) 

Llie. — A tinker, and the son of a tinker, of Elstow, near Bedford, John Bunyan 
served as a youth in the Civil War, under Sir Samuel Luke, the original of 
Butler’s Sir Hudibras. He returned to his native village in 1647, married, and 
afSS*;reading The Plain Man's Pathway to Heaven and The Practice of Piety, two 
boo]^ belonging to his wife, underwent that deep emotional experience of sin, 
^ des|^r, and repentance which he describes so powerfully in Grace Abounding. 
Dratim to a fresh and more earnest study of the Bible, he renounced the vice and 
ungodliness in which he states that he had been a ringleader, and pfesently joined a 
Baptist congregation at Bedford, the pastor of which had been through a similar 
:|j|^rdeal of repentance and conversion. Bunyan soon became a preacher himself, 
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Bedford and the neighbouring villages ; and at the Restoration was arrested undei 
the Conventicle Act. As he stubbornly refused to give up preaching, he was kept 
in confinement, with one short interval, for twelve years, when the Declaration of 
Indulgence, intended by Charles II. for the relief of the Catholics, set him at liberty. 

His captivity was not very rigorous, since it left him free to read and write, and 
during this term of imprisonment he produced nine books, including Grace Abounding 
(1666). During a later and shorter term of durance in Bedford jail he wrote the first 
part of The Pilgrim s Progress (1675). 

From this tinae he was allowed to preach 
without death. 

The Ma||fP|KVM6lier and Teacher. — 

The man ® revealed to us in Grace 
A bounding, his spiritual autobiography. 

Bunyan's nature was profoundly 
emotional. He enlisted in a fit of anger 
when his father married again. When 
he realized his sinfulness and its con- 
sequences, he was overwhelmed with 
remorse and terror. He thought he 
might at any moment be the object of 
the vengeance of God, He feared, as 
he stood in the church tower listening 
to the ringers, that the bells might fall 
on him, and he die unrepentant, con- 
demned to everlasting punishment. The 
agonizing struggle his soul went through 
at this time is described, figuratively, 
in Christian's passage through the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death. His simple 
theology, destining the saved to ctiflial 
happiness and the unrepentant to'wer- 
iasting doom, presented to his realistic imagination a vivid image of heavenly 
hliss and infernal tortures. He saw mankind living with this tremendous alterna- 
five hanging over their heads, and was driven by pity and terror to awaken them 
to a sense of their danger, like a man giving the alarm to a slumbering dty that 
a murderous foe is at the gate. Here we have the secret of Bunyan's intense 
^l^peal as preacher ; and we also have the whole secret of his genius. Intense pas- 
sion, moral earnestness, and an imagination that , saw the felicities and the horrors 

the next world in all the actuality of the present, combined with an innate elo- 
q ^ence, were the gifts that drew multitudes to his church at Bedford, and made 
The Progress the most moving religious book in the English language. 
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, Works. — ^Of the many works in which Bunyan called on his readers to repent and 
^.accept the fruits of the Gospel, four stand far above the rest. Grace Abounding to 
the Chief of Sinners, or a Brief and Faithful Relation of the Exceeding Mercy of God 
in Christ to His Poor Servant John Bunyan (1666), has already been mentioned. 
The others are, The Pilgrim* s Progress from this World to that which is to ciwe (1678- 
84), The Life and Death of Mr. Badman (1680), and The Holy War,^or the Losing and 
Taking of the Town of Mansoul (1682). The second part of The Pilgrim* s\Progress, 
telling the story of Christian’s wife and children, was a sequel — somewhat\ inferior, 
as most sequels are. But it contains the ever-memorable characters of Gr^theart, 
Valiant, and Standfast ; the Shepherd Boy’s song, and three songs pf Pil^mage, 
all four among the finest religious lyrics we have ; and it concludes|||[th the scene 
in the Land of Beulah and the Crossing of the River — twelve pages in which beautiful 
and time-honoured symbolism is used with perfect mastery to achieve the final 
effect of harmony and consolation. 

“The Pilgrim’s Progress.” — Bunyan's masterpiece is almost as truly autobio- 
graphical as his Grace Abounding. To analyse this allegory of man’s pilgrimage 
from the City of Destruction to the Heavenly Jerusalem would be a work oi 
supererogation, since it is the most popular religious book ever written, and 
after the Bible probably the best-known work in the language. By 1685 it 
was in a tenth edition, and since that date the number of editions and trans- 
lations, into almost every European and a great many other languages, is beyond 
computation. 

The spell which the story casts over old and young is not due to the author’s 
skilful handling of pure allegory, but to the intense actuality of his imagination. 
He may well have been acquainted with The Faerie Queene, and even have received 
the suggestive idea from Spenser’s poem. But the two allegories are essentially 
different. Spenser’s figures are poetic embodiments of abstract virtues and vices : 
Bunyan’s are real people, drawn from everyday life, and their virtues or vices arc 
natural traits of their characters as individuals. Such are Obstinat? and Pliable* 
, Mr. Worldly Wiseman, Mr. By-ends, Mr. Talk^ve, andthe gentlemen of the jury 
m Vanity Fair — people that Bunyan had doubtless met among the rogues and cheats 
and respected citizens of the times of Charles II. As a realistic portrayal of manners 
The Pilgrim*$ Progress anticipates the novels of Defoe. 

The story is enthralling. The intensely human character of Christian, who is 
the Bunyan depicted in Grace Abounding, grips our sympathies, and holds our fear 
and hope in poignant suspense, through the perils of the Narrow Way, the ordeals 
: of Vanity Fair, and the tribulations in Doubting Castle, till we see him and Hopeful, 
attended by throngs of angels, mount the hill to the Celestial City. The talc runs 
simply, without complication or digression. Every scene is a bit of tense drama 
tba^l^ the impression of a real and unforgettable experience. The wonder of 
^J^^^^yement is strangeljr enhanc^ whe4 we r;^aJ^, t^t 
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not to amuse, or to create a work of literary art, but simply to teach the religious 
truths which he regarded as the only important matter in the world. * 

”Mp. Badman.” — His object was the same in the otlier two works that take 
the form of a story. The Life and Death of Mr. Badman is a didactic tale, forming 
a counterpart to The Pilgrims Progress, in that it relates the biography of 
a sinner whose destination is hell. It is in dialogue, the story being told by Mr. 
Wiseman, who discusses the moral aspects of Mr. Badman's deeds with Mr. Atten- 
tive. There is, however, a much nearer approach to the form of a novel, and the book 
js a more complete picture of coarse and vulgar provincial life than the rare glimpses 
vouchsafed in The 
Pilgrim* s Progress. 

Mr. Badman is a 
typical selfish and 
unprincipled person, 
who yields to every 
a])pctite, outdoes 
his neighbours in 
all the knaveries 
f)f business without 
coming within the 
reach of the law, 
acquires wealth, and 
lives a comfortable, 
sf)ttisli, impenitent 
life, and, in spite of 
a passing fit of tt- 
morse and tei^or, 

dies peacefully and unawakened. Though Bunyan intersperses his narrative with 
lengthy discourses and incredible anecdotes of supernatural judgments on sinners 
and blasphemers, his artistic sense saves him from the common temptation of the 
didactic novelist to drag in a retributive catastrophe. He satisfies the sense of 
poi'tic justice without departing from the probabilities of real life. Outwardly, 
Mr. Badman is happy and successful. But he is brutalized by lust and selfishness, 
ir^eanness and fraud. He is a lost soul before he reaches his death-bed. Well-being 
''^5f'h as his, the only goal of so many in that time as in this, is seen for what it 
u illy is ; and the reader's sense of justice and of repulsion is more surely satisfied 
dian if Mr. Badman had been overwhelmed by material calamity. 

The Holy War.’* — Bunyan employed a much more elaborate allegorical scheme 
in The Holy War than in The Pilgrim's Progress, and the result was far less satis- 
factory. The city of Manful has five gates — ^Eargate, Eyegate, Mouthgate, Nose* 
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gate, and Feelgate— which cannot be forced without the consent of those within. 
The action is long and complicated. Among the hosts outside and the citizens 
within is a vast array of allegoric personages, representing vices and temptations 
and evil customs, or simply faculties of the soul. There is no 
picturing of real life which saved the other two stories from ever beconiing vague 
or shadowy. On the other hand, Bunyan's youthful experiences of military life 
and of the prosecution of malignants seem to have given him many suggestions, 
for a vigorous account of the siege of Mansoul and the proceedings ag^nst the^ 
Diabolonians. 


Bunyan the Writer. — Given Bunyan's natural genius, his intense sensibility, 
almost fanatical fervour, and an imagination expressing itself instinctively in thej 
concrete, the definite, and the matter-of-fact, it is beside the mark to v\ronder how< 
an uneducated man should fashion for himself such a style as we see at its finest in 
The PilgrinCs Progress, His education was probably the best that could have been 
prescribed for him. He was brought up among the people for whom he wrote , 
he spoke and wrote their rich vernacular. He preached to homely congregations 
with a passion and a moving pathos that came from the depths of his own tormented 
soul. His eloquence and the language he used were enriched and chastened by his 
ardent reading of the Bible, to the fine cadences of which hardly any prose comes 
nearer than his. He had also read much in theological literature, and in books like 
Foxe's Book of Martyrs, Some of his provincialisms are a little too coarse and racy ; 
but it is noteworthy that, in spite of the purely didactic nature of his aims, he had 
the taste to eradicate many such blemishes in the later editions of The Pilgnm s 
Progress. Bunyan's style is at its richest and most elevated in the description o 
the ascent of the two pilgrims to the Celestial City. Here is a passage that shows 
well its qualities of homely vigour and picturesqueness : 


Now, Giant Despair had a wife, and her name was Diffidence. So when he was gone 
he told his wife what he had done ; to wit, that he had taken a couple of pnsonqjs and cast then 
into his dungeon, for trespassing on his grounds. Then he asked her also what he had best to 
do further to them. So she asked him what they were, whence they came, and whither tn y 
were bound ; and he told her. Then she counselled him that when he arose in the niommg ^ 
should beat them without mercy. So, when he arose, he getteth him a grievous crab-tree cudg ^ 
and goes down into the dungeon to them, and there first falls to rating of them as i J . . 

dogs, although they never gave him a word of distaste. Then he falls upon ‘ 

them fearfully, in such sort, that they were not able to help themselves, or to turn th P 
the floor. This done, he withdraws and leaves them, there to condole their misery, an ® 
under their distress. So all that day they spent the time in nothing but sighs ^ 

tions. The next night, she, talking with her husband about them further, and un 
they were yet alive, did advise him to counsel them to make away themselves. So when mor k 
was come, he goes to them in a surly manner as before, and perceiving them to be 
the stripes that he had given them the day before, he told them, that since they 
to come out of that place, their only way would be forthwith j. ^tendeci 

fcwith knife, halter, or poison, for why, said he, should you choose life, 

^^uch bitterness ? But they desired him to let them go, With that he looked ugly 
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them, and, rushing to them, had doubtless made an end of them himself, but that he fell into one 
of his fits (for he sometimes, in sunshiny weather, fell into fits) and lost for a time the use of his 
bands ; wherefore he withdrew, and left them as before, to consider what to do. 


LATER ESSAYISTS 

SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE (1628-99)- — Sir William Temple was the able and consci- 
entious diplomatist who tried manfully to save the unpatriotic Government of 
Charles II. from the consequences of their folly and negligence, by negotiating the 
Triple Alliance between England and Holland and Sweden in 1668 ; who arranged 
the peace after the second war with Holland, brought about the marriage of the 
Princess Mary to William of Orange, and, after honestly labouring to remedy the 
evils into which the two Stuart kings had brought the affairs of the nation, withdrew 
to cultivate gardening and literature in the retreat which he renamed Moor Park, 
in Surrey. 

Works. — Temple's works consist of various political and historical essays, his 
diplomatic correspondence and Memoirs of what Passed in Christendom during 
his terms of office as ambassador or plenipotentiary, and his Miscellanea, which 
comprise the more strictly literary portion of his writings. Temple was honest, 
straightforward, and patriotic, at a time when such virtues were at a discount ; 
but he was not a great statesman. The student of history and politics will not 
learn much from his essays Upon the Present State and Settlement of Ireland (1668), 
Upon the Original and Nature of Government (1671), and Upon the Advancement 0} 
Trade in Ireland (1673), or from his Observations upon the United Provinces (1673), 
or the Essay upon Taxes (1693). Temple writes with shrewd knowledge of men 
and affairs, but was out of his depth in questions of political theory. His Memoirs, 
eked out by his Letters to the King, the Prince of Orange, etc., give a lucid account 
of English and Continental relations, and have much personal and dramatic interest 
as an intimate narrative of transactions in which the writer bore a leading part. 
Temple tells his story well, and displays the ease and grace of an accomplished writer. 
It is style, again, rather than depth or originality, that imparts distinction to the 
essays in the second volume of his Miscellanea, Those Upon the Gardens of 
Epicurus," " Of Heroic Virtue," " Of Poetry," and " Upon Antient and Modem 
I earning," are still most readable discourses in which a cultivated man of the world, 
widely read but not accurately learned, delivers himself agreeably of observations 
aitd opinions that are not very profound. 

Style. — Swift and Dr. Johnson eulogized Temple's style, with some injustice 
Cowley, Dryden, and the other writers named in this chapter who had performed 
ir share in adapting prose to the requirements of an age that was logical, matter- 
lact, and altogether less prone to enthusiasm and imagination than that which 
preceded it. ** Sir William Temple," Johnson is reported to have sdd, " was^ the 
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first writer who gave cadence to English prose/' What he meant by cidence was, 
of course, something distinct from the poetic melody of Jeremy Taylor or the gram 
diose movement of Milton and Sir Thomas Browne. Temple did indeed attain, 
with a uniform success almost unknown before, to the subdued but I pleasinglyi 
audible music, never suggesting metrical effects, which is the most refi^d chann| 
of well-balanced and flowing sentences. The artful use of antithesis plaj^ed a part! 
in giving this sense of cadence ; but the antitheses were not forced or intrusive! 
Temple, in fact, in his finer essays, came very near the well-bred elegknce and 
polished ease that later characterized the work of Addison and Steele. B 

The shallow nature of Temple's learning as well as the characteristics of his styla 
can be seen in the following paragraph from the essay “ Of Heroic Virtue " : j 

The Arabian branch of the Saracen empire, after a long and mighty growth in Egypt and 
Arabia, seems to have been at its height under the great Almanzor, who was the illustrious and 
renowned hero of this race, and must be allowed to have as much excelled, and as eminently, in| 
learning, virtue, piety, and native goodness, as in power, in valour, and in empire. Yet thia 
was extended from Arabia, through Egypt, and all the northern tracts of Africa, as far as thf 
western ocean, and over all the considerable provinces of Spain. For it was in his time, and by 
his victorious ensigns, that the Gothic kingdom in Spain was conquered, and the race of those 
famous princes ended in Rodrigo. All that country was reduced under the Saracen empire 
(except the mountains of Leon and Oviedo) and were afterwards divided into several Moorish 
kingdoms, whereof some lasted to the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella : nay the Saracen forces, 
after the conquest of Spain, invaded the southern parts of France, and proceeded with the same 
success as far as Tours, till they were beaten and expelled by Charles Martel, who by those exploits 
raised his renown so high, as to give him the ambition of leaving the kingdom of France to his 
own line, in Pepin and Charlemain, by the deposition and extinction of the first race, which 
had lasted from Pharamond. 

Temple’s Connections with Other Writers. — Many readers who have never looktd 
into Sir William Temple’s works are familiar with his name in connection with the 
delightful letters written to him before their marriage by Dorothy Osborne, or in 
connection with Swift, who as a young man was his secretary and lived at Moor 
Park in the same house with “ Stella.” One of Macaulay’s essays gives a very 
full and patronizing account of Temple's career and character, and refeites the storv 
of that controversy on the genuineness of the alleged Letters of Phalaris in whi< n 
Bentley displayed his scholarly acumen, and Atterbury and Boyle, who ill-advised ly 
edited the Letters, came to grief. Temple, with his usual assurance, had taken up 
the cause of the ancients in the standing quarrel of the time on the relative merits 
of ancient and modem writers, philosophers, lawgivers, and other sages. This essay 
of his ” Of Antient and Modem Learning ” is a masterpiece in mere style, but in 
point of accurate information goes farther astray than anything he ever wrote. 
Among the instances of literary superiority in a classical author, Temple unfort 'i' 
nately cited these spurious Letters. Boyle brought out his new edition of Phalaris, 
and forthwith the battle was joined. Temple died before the controversy ended m 
|hc complete discomfiture of hi^ supporters. His retainer, Swift, loyally took up 
patron's cause, without having much interest, however, in its merits, and 
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has left an entertaining account of the conflict in his witty fable The BatUc oj 
the Books. 

HALIFAX AND OTHER MISCELLANEOUS WRITERS.— The famous exponent of mode- 
rate courses in politics, George Savile, Marquess of Halifax, wrote a brilliant and 
humorous essay, The Character of a Trimmer, a Character of Charles II., with a witty 
series of Thoughts and Reflections, and A Lady*s Gift, or Advice to a Daughter, con- 
taining many sage aphorisms. Roger North (i653“i734) wrote biographical essays 
— Lives of the Norths, and an Autobiography. Related to the essa3dsts and mis- 
cellany-writers was Sir Roger L*Estrange, whose activities belong, however, more 
strictly to the early history of journalism. The title of essay was modestly 
adopted by philosophers like John 
Locke, Richard Burthogge, and 
John Norris, for very substantial 
treatises, which have little to do 
with the subject of this section. 

PHILOSOPHERS AND SCIENTISTS 

JOHN LOCKE (1632-1704).— John 
Locke, the son of a solicitor and 
^mall proprietor in Somerset, was 
educated at Westminster and at 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he 
held a lectureship. He studied 
medicine, without taking the reg- 
ular degree, and was appointed 
physician to the first Earl of 
^baftesbuiy, in whose house he 
lived for some years. During 
Shaftesbury’s chancellorship, Locke 
held several government posts ; but 
with the decline of his patron’s 
iortunes he lost these, was ex- 
pelled from the university, and 
took refuge in Holland. He wrote much of his Essay concerning Human Under 
standing at Utrecht. The Revolution saved him from further danger from the 
i'-nglish Government, and he received appointments as commissioner of appeals 
^nd then as commissioner of trade and plantations. From 1691 to his death he 
lived with Sir Francis and Lady Masham at Oates, in Essex. 

Weiks^Locke's Epistola de ToleratUia, setting forth his religious views, was 
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written in Latin, but translated into English by William Popple (1689). In 1690 
appeared Two Treatises on Government, refuting Sir Robert Filmer's defence of the 
divine right of kings, and arguing that contract or consent is the basis of government, 
curiously omitting any direct acknowledgment to the work of Hobbes. The Essay 
concerning Human Understanding, on which he had been at work for many years, 
did not appear till 1690. He published a number of occasional works, like his second 
and third letters concerning toleration, some theological pamphlets, and bne on 
the currency question. But those among his later works of the most lasting interest 
were Some Thoughts concerning Education (1693) and The Conduct of the Understand- 
ing, published after his death. 

“An Essay concerning Human Understanding.’* — With the doubtful exception of 
Lord Herbert of Chcrbur>% Locke was the first English philosopher to investigate 
the bases of thought, by an inquiry into the nature of the mind and of its relations 
to the objects of knowledge. His main doctrine is that knowledge is entirely derived 
from experience, the mind being originally like a sheet of white paper, void of all 
characters, without any ideas.*' 

External and internal sensation are the only passages that I can find of knowledge to the 
understanding. These alone, so far as I can discover, are the windows by which light is let into 
this dark 100m. 

The Essay is divided into four books, treating respectively “ Of Innate Notions," 
" Of Ideas," " Of Word," and " Of Knowledge and Opinion." The first book is a 
destructive examination of the doctrine of innate ideas. 

It is an established opinion among some men, that there are in the understanding certain 
innate principles ; some primary notions, kolvqX (uvoiai, characters, as it were, stamped upon 
the mind of man, which the soul receives in its very first being, and brings into the world with it 
It would be sufficient to convince unprejudiced readers of the falseness of this supposition, if I 
should only show (as I hope 1 shall in the following parts of this discourse) how men, barely by 
the use of their natural faculties, may attain to all the knowledge they have, without the help 
of any innate irnpi essions, and may arrive at certainty without any such ori§^hal notions or 
principles. For I imagine, any one will easily grant, that it would be impertinent to suppose the 
ideas of colours innate in a creature to whom God hath given sight, and a power to receive them 
by the eyes from external objects ; and no Jess unreasonable would it be to attribute several truths 
to the impressions of nature and innate characters, when we may observe in ourselves faculties fit 
to attain as easy and certain knowledge of them as if they were originally imprinted on the mind.- 
Conceming Human Understanding, Book III, 2, sec. i. 

Loeke’s Views. — Locke recognizes two sources of ideas, sensation and reflection, 
the one conveying ideas from external objects into the mind, the other being the 
perception of the operations of the mind within us, “ as it is employed about the 
ideas it has got.” He classified the simple ideas of sensation into primary and sec- 
ondary, or quantitative and qualitative ; the former comprising ideas of extension, 
figure, solidity, motion or rest ; the other, impressions received by the senses 
smelling, tasting, heating, which he regarded as having merely a sub- 
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jective existence. On the support for these qualities, ** which we call substance/* 
we have no ideas at all, but only suppositions. The next step in this direction 
was Berkeley's questioning of the reality of external things, and whether there is 
any real distinction between primary and secondary qualities. 

Locke distinguishes between knowledge and opinion. Knowledge is of two 
degrees. Intuitive knowledge furnishes us with ideas, but so far as real existence 
is concerned provides only one certainty, our own existence, which, as Descartes 
taught, is necessarily implied by our acts of consciousness. Demonstration proves 
the existence of God, since there must have been something in existence from 
eternity which has produced the ** thinking, perceiving beings, such as we find our- 
selves to be.” Of inferior validity to the knowledge based on intuition or demonstra- 
tion is that which passes under the name of knowledge, but is nothing more assured 
than faith or opinion. ** Whether there be anything more than barely that idea 
in our minds ; whether we can thence certainly infer the existence of anything with- 
out us, which corresponds to that idea,” is a matter on which we may hold practical 
assumptions, but which lies beyond the sphere of absolute knowledge. 

The New Age of Seience. — The Stuart kings and Prince Rupert took a keen and 
practical interest in science, which received an impetus from Bacon's writings and 
from the inventions now made in instruments and methods. The Royal Society 
was founded in or about 1660, and was incorporated in 1662. In 1667 Bishop 
Sprat published his History of the Royal Society, Pepys and Evelyn's interest 
in its proceedings have already been alluded to. The two professors, Wallis and 
Ward, with whom Hobbes carried on his unfortunate controversy, were distinguished 
pioneers in the progress of mathematics. Newton published his Principia in 1687. 
Harvey had lectured on the circulation of the blood early in the century. He was 
followed by the physiologists Sydenham and Glisson. The Hon. Robert Boyle 
published his New Experiments Physico-Mechanical in 1660; and after his death 
his works on natural philosophy and chemistry, and on the many other subjects 
in which he took an interest, were published in five volumes folio. 

Conclusion. — The close of the 17th century was thus a period contrasting in almost 
every way with the Elizabethan time, which was at its zenith when the previous 
century ended. The later progeny of the Elizabethan poets and dramatists had 
long passed away. It was a prosaic age succeeding the greatest outburst of imagina- 
tion the English race had ever known. Scientific curiosity, philosophic anal3^is, 
leflection on men and manners, had taken the place of pokic creativeness and lyrical 
exuberance. Prose itself was now completely emancipated from the spell of poetry, 
and was no longer an amphibious language, only differentiated from verse by the 
absence of metre. In a sense, this was the birth-time of English prose, as a distinct 
niode of expwssion from the language suited to the poets. And now that prose- 
writers had ce^ed to ape the poets^ poetry on the other hand was becoming prosaic. 
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The end of the century is, however, no real landmark in litwary history. This 
W2S the eve of the Augustan age, in which the tendencies we have been following, 
towards greater correctness, precision, sobriety, and elegance instead of beauty, 
were to culminate. The essay was to be perfected by Addison and Steele, land cpn- 
troversial writing by Swift. Bentley was to carry scholarship to a higher! pitch of 
exactness ; Berkeley and Hume to proceed on the road logically openea by the 
inquiries of Hobbes and Locke. Finally, the critical spirit of the age, and its ipreative 
impulses, finding no longer a natural outlet in poetry and the drama, were to produce 
the realistic novel. 
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Chapter 8 . THE LANGUAGE. 


Traosraon. — ^The 17th century was the period of transition from Early Modem 
or Tudor English to Modern English proper. Ranging from Ben Jonson and the 
Metaphysical poets to Dryden and Defoe, the period fa^ naturally into two sharply 
contrasted parts, the division between the two being marked by the Restoration of 
1660, by which date the final break with the older literary traditions was complete. 
By 1660 also the Early Modem changes in pronunciation were generally adopted, 
and definite progress had been made in the standardizing of the spelling. '' 

Literary Usage. — ^The literature of the first half of the 17th century still reflects 
the classical learning of the humanists and the pedantry of the later schoolmen. 
The dramas of Jonson, the conceits of the Metaphysical school, and the Latin- 
ized prose of Burton and Browne bear witness to the learned and often pedantic 
spirit of the day. Latin was still freely used for learned and scientific works, many> 
scholars sharing Bacon’s fear that " these modem languages will. . . play the bankrapts 
with books ” ; while English prose was garnished with Latin figures and quotations, 
and affected the weighty Latin sentences and elevated style used by Hooker at the 
end of the i6th century, or the learned wit of the time of James I. In the second , 
half of the century a noteworthy change in literary style and diction occurred. The I 
works of Cowley (as a prose-writer), Waller, Dryden, and their contemporaries are 
characterized by a new manner of writing in which the language of the scholar is 
replaced by the everyday language of society and the town. The new " polite ” 
manner was in part indebted to French influence for its greater lucidity, and its 
more simple and logical syntax, but the great changes in style and diction were due 
to the fact that the literature of the late 17th century was a social literature in close 
connection with everyday life, and that the life which it reflected was not that of the 
courtier, the scholar, or the rustic, according to the old Elizabethan distinctions, 
nor the national life as a whole as with Shakespeare, but the life of the middle 
classes and the town, ranging from the refined and elegant tone of fashion used by 
the “ genteel ” Temple and by Congreve, or the vigorous colloquial style of Dryden 
and the fashionable slang of L'Estrange, to the racy and realistic manner of the man in 
the street in Defoe. The new literary uss^e was thus a class usage, and was in close 
connection with the everyday speech of London, and the Restoration literature of 
the uncourtly court of Charles II. differed little from the rest in tone. A more homely 
and general usage survived in the pulpit, and is represented in the Pilgrim’s Progress 

Tbe Spokes Usage.— The more progressive tendencies of 16th-century pronun- 
ciation were establish^ for the standard language by 1660. The conservative-:; 
GUI coiiaj^ained in x 6 ai both of these viilgaiisms and of the mindng and afiecteit*^ 
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SECTION V 

THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Chapter i. GENERAL VIEW 


Politically, the age, with despotism evicted, was content to accept a Whig oligarchy 
in which factions contended for place. Walpole maintained peace and material 
prosperity till he fell before a flame of war fanned by his opponents. Chatham was 
victorious over France and Spain, and the attempt of George III. to restore personal 
rule was foiled through the ruin of his American policy. Political principle was resus- 
citated by Chatham, Burke, and Rockingham, and upheld by the younger Pitt, a 
disciple of Adam Smith. Government by party began to supplant faction, and the 
reform of Parliament was balked only by the reaction due to the French Revolution, 
when Pitt was dragged into war against “ a propagandist religion in arms.” 

Intellectually, the rationalism rising naturally from the principles of Locke 
found early expression in the writings of Collins, Tindal, and others, and was associ- 
ated with Tor5dsm by Bolingbroke and later by Hume. Locke’s own doctrine, 
accepting Christianity, was maintained by the Whig divines. Against both schools 
stood the High Churchmen, many of them Jacobites, and all upholding the authority 
of the clergy. In all these schools logical and historical argument was usually of 
more account than spiritual life. Among exceptional men were, on the one hand, 
the Arian Clarke, and on the other the nonjuror Law, author of the Serious Call. 
No school appealed to the general religious feeling, and the ground lay open for 
the enthusiasm of Wesley, which became a lasting power owing to its deep sense 


of reUgion. 

In science the genius of Newton had opened the road to new discoveri'^^ 
matics and astronomy, and Henry Cavendish led the way in chemistry* ^ 
In classical science Bentley showed himself the greatest of scholarf*®P“®’’^® 
death the universities sank into intellectual torpor. In economii'®^®^*'®’^® 


event was the publication of Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, a book ( 
effect. In applied science the latter half of the century saw the Lq| previom 
spinning-jenny and the mule, while the restoration of the roads J wrote 

of canals led to the development of collieries, potteries, and weav 

Authorship was still no path to wealth. All parties united to b ' , 

am! all his works had a market, but few writers made a living. T 


age was ending, and the reading public was ks yet small. A advised him 
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such as Norwich and Lichfield, had literary circles. Some country gentlemen; like 
Browne Willis, bought books, but the Squire Hardcastles had few and the Squire 
Westfms none. Some clerg5maen collected apologetic divinity. A few histories, 
like Robertson’s, sold well, and Burke’s later works like wild&e. Goldsmith got 
£40 for The Traveller, and £60 iox'The Vicar of Wakefield ; Johnson £400 ip all for 
toe Lives of the Poets, though the publishers, if asked, would have given mofie. The 
publishers of Robertson’s History of Scotland made £6,000. Few playwrights earned 
much, but Gay had £700 for The Beggar’s Opera, and Goldsmith some £500 by each 
.of his comedies. Good painters did weU, and music had a vogue. \ 

Large fortunes were rare. Ancestral Jamaica plantations and a long mihority 
started the younger Beckford with £150,000 a year, while of the old nobility th,,« 
Puke of Bedford came first with an income of £30,000. Shelburne said that an |i 
one could have all he wanted on an income of £5,000. Many estates were impovi 
erished by gambling, some constitutions by the bottle. | 

For travelling none but the main roads were easy, at least in winter. The 
family coach was giving way to the post-chaise or, for such impatient travellers as 
Chatham, the whisky or gig. For cheaper wa)daring there was the stage-coach, 
becoming speedier, and the wagon, which took goods as well as humble passengers, 
and was slow. 

In theory education changed little in this period, though in practice Oxford and 
Cambridge improved towards its end. The training was based on Latin, Greek, and 
— though not ever5nvhere — ^mathematics. Westminster and Eton were the fashion- 
able schools. At one or the other were all toe Prime Ministers, except four who 
were bred at home, and almost all the secretaries of state. In the towns the small 
grammar schools not only taught many sons of the clergy, lesser gentry, and larger 
tradesmen, but also gave poor bo)^ a chance of learning and advancement — ^witness 
Johnson and divers bishops. In the rural districts the classes below the gentry 
had little education. The peasantry were often not far removed from serfdom, 
and mostly restricted to the parish of their birth. 

The policing of the country was bad, highway and other robberies were common, 
‘mi’- 1 law was cruel ; the death penalty very frequent, and often enforced for 
s. The prisons and toe madhouses were places of horror, but towards 
century Howard’s exertions prepared the way for reform. 
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Chapter 2. ALEXANDER POPE (1688-1744) 

The Man, — Born in London, the son of a Roman Catholic merchant of gentle 
blood, Pope was small of stature and slightly deformed. Except in his earliest 
years he never enjoyed health, a fact which explains some of his moral faults. Among 
these malice and mendacity are conspicuous. 

Into some errors he was led by a vanity 
stimulated by his early and lasting success. 

Again, he did not know how to stand alone, 
and in turn Swift, Bolingbroke, and War- 
burton had over him a command which 
was not always for his good. 

At the age of eleven he went with his 
father to live at Binfield in Windsor Forest, 
and the boyhood years spent there have 
left traces in his earlier works. He was 
largely self-taught, steeping himself especi- 
ally in English and Latin poetry. Like Ovid 
he “lisp'd in numbers, for the numbers 
c^e.” He was encouraged by Sir William 
Trunibull, a neighbour and a retired secre- 
taty of state, and a translation of Statius, 
when he was about fourteen, was 
fo&ved two or three years later by the 
Pi^rals, not published until 1709. The 
pattlwal form, as used by Virgil and Milton, 
niiB&t still be a young poet’s legitimate 
med^jn for expressing his emotions and 
his ^fepughts on life. Pope at seventeen was too young to make an effective use of 
ihis'^^cle; the verses are imitative, but here and there have real feeling, and 
a mSl^y which falls short only of the great masters of the shepherds’ verse. 
Theil|womise, however, was unfulfilled — the spirit of the age and intercourse with 
critic^pad men of letters led their author along other lines. 

Pojd^ “Correctness’* and Classicism. — ^Two small poets and critics of the previous 
Senera^n, whose acquaintance Pope made about this time, and of whom he wrote 
some tl^y years later, 

Granville the polite 

And knowing Walsh woul4 I could write, 

* ‘ 

did sc^th^ to tu^ the beot of mind. Walsh, in,,paiiicttlar advised him t« 



Alexander Pope. 

{Frvm » ^iehtrt ky IViUiam Htmrt.} 
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such as JS Us study and aim to be “ correct,” for “ though we had several grea^,jo ^ 
Brow^ever had one great poet that was correct.” The epithet has often 
^"understood. t55~v.+k. «« +v,o+ n,,, r TX/^/X+C! VkO/^ 


Rightly or wrongly Walsh held that our poets had been a 
troop, unwilling to put their pens under law. The poet's freedom had |n ' 
degenerated into licence, and a remedy must be sought in order. Popf 
this view, and expressed it at large in the Essay on Criticism (1711) 


" Essay on Criticism ” and “ The Rape of the Lock.’* — The Essay is a^ 




y 


to the ancient classical models and the critical principles of Aristotle, 

Quintilian, forgotten in the Middle Ages but revived in the i6th century by thrie 
and by Vida ; in the view of Walsh and Pope neither Shakespeare nor Miltv/ 
even Dryden, had been disciplined to those principles. On Pope's life it had two 
immediate effects : it led to a lasting quarrel with John Dennis, a critic of more 
ability than good temper, and to a brief friendship with Addison, who praised the 
poem. For the moment Pope had found another subject for his pen. Lord Petre, 
a lad of twenty, and little for his age," was wooing Miss Arabella Fermor, but gave 
her grievous offence by cutting off a lock of her hair — an offence not diminished by 
his promptly marrying another lady. Both the Petres and the Fermors were Roman 
Catholics, and the family quarrel distressed Pope's friend John Caryll, who was of 
the same persuasion. His suggestion that a playful poem might bring about a 
reconciliation led to The Rape of the Lock (1712). It is a mock-hcroic poem char- 
acterized by Addison in a phrase of Afranius as merum sal, " undiluted wit." In 
its first form (it was afterwards much enlarged and elaborated) it achieved a success 
as sudden, as resounding, and as permanent as any in our history. It remains for 
all time the true reflex of the social and literary grace of a classic age, and a perfect 
model of delicate satire. Perhaps if Miss Fermor had recognized this she might 
have refused assent to its publication. 


literary Friendships and Polemics. — Meantime Pope's friendship with Addison pros- 
pered, and when, early in 1713, Addison was about to produce his tragedy of Cato, 
he got Pope to write him an eloquent prologue. Pope, though he could win true 
affection, must have been quarrelsome by nature. He had already thrown over a 
friendship with the septuagenarian Wycherley, and in the Essay on Criticism^ 
a mock compliment paid to Dennis by name, he assailed him under the pseudoii} 
of Appius, as one who 

reddens at each word you speak, 

And stares tremendous with a threat 'ning eye. 

Dennis replied with a fierce pamphlet, and Pope sought vengeance by an underhar^i 
stratagem — a method which thenceforward became part of his regular practice. bi 
pretence he was defending Addison, and Addison had no course but to disavow 
act^n* Pope was offended, and found further offence in the Spectator* s praise 
Ambrose Philips's rival Pastorals, Pope also disagreed with Addison's politfcs, sud 
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his poem of Windsor Forest, published a few weeks before the production v 
|>f Cato, at Granville's suggestion he praised the Tory Peace of Utrecht. An 
^acquaintance with Swift followed, and Pope began to find his friends among 
the Tories. 

Descriptive Poetry. — Windsor Forest as a descriptive poem was suggested by Den* 
ham's Cooper s Hill, and Wordsworth found in it some new images of external 
aature. Like its original it passes from nature to historical associations. It has 
'been called declamatory, but it has truly poetic qualities. The description of the 
retired politician, typified by Sir William Trumbull, may owe something to Dryden, 
but is none the less lofty and sincere. 

y 

Rape of the Lock ” improved. — The Rape of the Lock had been a great success, and 
Pope now thought he could make it a greater. His mock epic had so far nothing that 
answered to the gods and goddesses of Homer and his followers. It occurred to him 
to introduce the gnomes and sylphs who were said to figure in the Rosicrucian 
mysteries. He mentioned his design to Addison, who expressed his fear that this 
might only mar a perfect work of art. Pope nevertheless persevered, and his 
elemental spirits are certainly a delightful parody of such epic machinery as Virgil's 
Juno and Jupiter. Characteristically, Pope never forgave Addison for his over- 
prudent advice. Neither Addison nor any one else was yet fully conscious of the 
extent of Pope's powers. 

In this poem he showed much acquaintance with the fashionable world. Among 
his friends near Binfield was an ancient Roman Catholic family, the Blounts of 
Mapledurham. There were two daughters, Teresa and Martha, the latter two years 
younger than Pope. The poet seems to have owed many of his acquaintances to 
them, and, though he quarrelled with Teresa, Martha remained his friend through 
life, A friendship with Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, a leader of society and a 
woman of letters, had a less fortunate issue. The two were close friends from 1717, 
but some six years later they quarrelled, and thenceforward “ Sappho," as he called 
Lady Mary, was the object of his malignant satire. 

Translation of the “Iliad.” — As early as 1708 Trumbull had sugg<^sted to Pope 
that he should translate the Iliad, one book of which he had already attempted. 
Other friends now gave him the same advice, and society, both the literary and the 
fashionable, was ready to welcome his work. The undertaking took him five years, 
the first volume appearing in 1715, and the sixth and last in 1720. 

Pope's Iliad has enjoyed continuous popularity. This popularity was, in fact, 
foretold in the contemporary criticism of the great Grecian, Richard Bentley : ***^A 
fiue poem, Mr. Popm, but you must not call it Homer." The work lives not only 
cause it is a fine poem, but actually because it is not Homer. A good translation 
Jiiais at jpr^ucing in th^ reader the same effect, so far as may be, as is produced hy 
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the original. That effect is not constant through the ages, and thus every generation 
or two there will be a call for a new version. Pope's' poem is one that we can almost 
conceive him to have written if he had never read Homer's. The divine simplicity 
of Homer, supposed in Pope's day to be the product of a primitive age, was in fact 
no mere gift of nature, but the deliberate and consummate art of an advanced, il 
not a decaying, civilization. Pope made no attempt to be simple on the 0ne hand, 
or to be archaic on the other. His style in his translation was the natural^ style oi 
his age and of his own mind. In that fact and in his consummate powers\ lies the 
secret of his lasting success. His poetical diction, his choice of words, his turn of 
phrase, are not always those of the present day ; but the ordinary reader will never 
find in them anything that seems forced or pedantic. Englishmen from age to age 

may demand other ver- 
sions to show them what 
the real Homer was, but 
they will not cease to read 
our poet's translation as 
the real Pope. 

The version of the 
Odyssey, made later, was 
hardly a success. Pope 
was weary, and turned 
over half the work to 
Broome and Fenton, who 
caught his manner well 
enough ; but the charm 
of the splendid story dis- 
appears in the heroic 
couplet. In the Iliad 
Pope could create his own atmosphere, but his Odyssey seems to hav^ none. Tiie 
translation was published in 1725 and 1726. 


1 



Pope’f Villa at Twickenham. 


Pope’s LUe at Twickenham. — Homer brought Pope about £9,000, and this, added 
to his patrimony, his father having died in 1717, made him a man of some 
wealth. In 1719 he took the house at Twickenham which has ever since been 
known as " Pope's villa." Here he lived with his mother, to whom he was devoted 
and who survived until 1733, at times affectionately tended by Martl »3 
Blount. 

The Iliad led to a further estrangement from Addison, whose friend Tickell 
also intended a translation, but gave it up on hearing of Pope's. He had, however, 
done one book, and this he published in 1715, to bespeak favouii he said, for a trar^^' 
lation of the Odyssey. Pope was absurdly infuriated, and wrote the spiteful lines 
on Addison: which appeared in 1723 and were afterwai^ tneorpe^^^^ 
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Epktle to Arbuthnot. Addison never saw the lines, and, it would seem, refused tdi' 
quarrel with Pope. 

**Elolsa to Abelard.** — In 1717 appeared the two sentimental poems Eloisa to 
Abelard and the Elegy to the Memory of art Unfortunate Lady* The former followed^ 
somewhat closely an inaccurate prose version of the Latin letters, the latter was 
suggested by the troubles of a friend of his own. Both poems were long regarded 
as models of pathos, and it can hardly be denied that the feeling in them is genuine. 
Nor must it be forgotten that the heroic couplet was to Pope the natural means of 
expressing strong emotion. Further, in his hands the couplet lent itself to an 
epigrammatic turn, and, however pathetic a single epigram may be, a modem reader 
does not readily associate pathos with a succession of epigrams. Nevertheless, 
Eloisa to Abelard is alive with romance and dramatic power. The language is 
often exquisite, and Walsh, had he lived to read the poem, must have praised it 
as an example of correctness. 

In the same volume with these two poems appeared the Ode on St. Cecilia* s Day^ 
written some time before. It is Pope's chief adventure in this kind, and it shows 
that l5dic feeling and the l3nic form were beyond his powers. 

The “ Essay on Man.** — ^The succeeding years were chiefly occupied by the Odyssey 
and the Dunciad, the latter a bitter satire upon the more unfortunate of his literary 
contemporaries. In 1723 Bolingbroke returned from exile, renewed an acquaint- 
ance with Pope, and exercised a strong influence on the remainder of the poet's life. 
Bolingbroke, after the failure of his political career, had set up for a philosopher. 
He had no consistent system, but may be described as a rationalist with a tendency . 
to pantheism. He set Pope to write a philosophic poem, of which he supplied the 
material in prose fragments, while Pope pieced them together, turned them into . , 
verse, and supplied the poetical illustrations. The result was the four books of the ^ 
Esbay on Man (1733-4). Since Pope had no philosophy, and Bolingbroke was no 
more than a reckless aunateur, the poem has little philosophic value. Pope did not 
even recognize the rationalistic tendency of Bolingbroke's lucubrations. Though 
no devout Romanist, he never had any thought of leaving his Church, and he gen-^ 
uinely believed his work to be what it claimed to be — a vindication of the ways of 
tiod to man. This it is not, but it has high qualities both ethical and poetic. It is ' 

of humanity, and, although Pope belonged to a Church which, through the folly . 

James II., was exposed to persecution, he had a wholesome hatred of bigotry. ,:^: 
Though the work is all patches, many of the passages are surpassingly brilliauL . 
Their substance was often borrowed from some philosophical writer — they were, . 
so to speak, episodes, not of necessity in real consonance with his theme — but by i 
and tersenips, by illustration and by melody. Pope made them his oWn. 

■fo-' 

Dm (Sibnnected mth the Essay on Man, long the most 
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of Pope's works, were the four Moral Essays, a title devised by Warburton, whose 
vigorous brutality about this time made a conquest of Pope. The fourth, called 
originally Of Taste " and afterwards " Of the Use of Riches," was the first written 
(1731). It was addressed to Richard Boyle, Earl of Burlington, who, by publishing 
^some designs of Palladio and Inigo Jones and by stealing Wren's plans] had won 
reputation as an architect. It satirizes under the name of Timon the\Duke of 
Chandos, who had made a vast fortune as paymaster of the forces and built a costly 
and tasteless villa at Stanmore. Next came the third, also entitled " Of tl\e Use of 
Riches " (1733), and containing the just praise of the Man of Ross and a si^tire on 
the novus homo in smart society. The first, " Of the Knowledge and Characters of 
Men " (1733), deals with the ruling passion. The second, " Of the Characters of 
Women " (1735), is rather satirical than moral ; in spite of his affection for his 
'mother and for Martha Blount, Pope held a low opinion of the other sex. These 
essays mark Pope’s transition to Horatian satire, on which he was chiefly occupied 
until 1738. After that year his bodily powers soon began to fail ; but he prepared 
new editions of his works, and in 1742 added a fourth book to the Duncia^, 

Pope’s Letters. — Pope's letters to Swift, Bolingbroke, and others were largely 
doctored by himself before publication. There is in them much affectation, but with 
him affectation had almost become second nature. This was in part the result of 
the literary battles in which he was often the challenger without the physical 
strength to endure them, or the moral confidence to save himself from acute suffering. 
Nevertheless, those who will can find in the letters some signs of his better nature. 
There is genuine affection and generous feeling to set against the venom and the 
falsehoods which disfigure the brilliancy of his work as a man of literature. 

Pope died peacefully at Twickenham on May 30, 1744, having just completed 
his fifty-sixth year. (For other works, see p. 329.) 

SUPPLEMENTARY READING LIST 

Texts. — P ope, Alexander: Works, ed. Whitwell, Elwin, and W. J. Courthope (lo vols., Murr^Vi 
1871-89) ; Poetical Works, ed. Sir A, W. Ward (Globe ed., Macmillan, 1869). 

^ Studies. — Stephen, Sir L. : Pope (English Men of Letters, Macmillan, x88o). 



Chapter 3. OTHER POETS OF THE CLASSICAL TRADITION 

Prior — Parnell — Gay — Goldsmith 


Introductory. — Amongst the secondary writers of the time of Queen Anne none 
is more representative of the spirit of the age '' than are Prior, Parnell, and Gay. 
Prior and Gay were essentially poets of “ The Town."' They were men of the 
world,'* for whom the writing of poetry was a mere diversion, a light amusement 
rather than a high and serious calling.* Their verse is predominantly social 
verse " in a predominantly social age. Parnell, too, loved the town, and passed 
most of his life amongst the literary circles of London. Nevertheless, his poetry’ 
shows an appreciation of nature greater than that of any of his minor contemporaries. 
The range of these poets is limited, but within their limits they are master craftsmen. 

Goldsmith was by temperament a poet of type similar to Prior, Parnell, and 
Gay, and in some of his light verse the resemblance is clearly revealed. But, 
antagonistic as he was in theory to Gray and others of his time who felt the first 
stirrings of romance, he could not escape the changed influences of his own age, so 
that in his verse there often sounds a deeper note, a more intimate emotion, a touch 
of sentiment, alien from the Augustan temper. 


MATTHEW PRIOR (1664-1721) 

Life and Character. — Matthew Prior was born in Middlesex in 1664. His father, 
n joiner, moved to London, where Matthew attended Westminster School. Upon 
his father’s death the boy worked in his uncle’s wine-shop in London. The Earl of 
Dorset, finding him studying Horace, sent him back to Westminster. In 1683 Prior 
entered St. John's College, Cambridge, as a scholar, graduated B.A. in 1686, and 
was elected fellow of his college in 1688. 

In 1690, by Dorset's aid, Prior began his career as a public servant. For some 
years he was secretary to Lord Dursley, English Ambassador at the Hague. Later, 
he was secretary to the British Embassy in Paris. He returned to England in 
1699 * in 1700 he entered Parliament as a Whig, but later joined the Tories, by 
whom he was employed in various political offices. Upon the fall of the Tories he 
wa^'^ imprisoned (1715-17). After his release he lived in comfortable retirement by 
meims of the help of friends and the proceeds of his poems. He died of a fever 
September 18, 1721. 

^ Poetry, which by the bent of my Mind might have become the Business of my life, was by the 
i^appyness of my Education only the Amusement of it.** — Prior, Essay upon Learning, Prior says else- 
le that his poems are ** the Product of his leisure Hours, who had Business enough upon his Hand! 
was only a Poel by Accident.**— Preface to Poms m Several Occasions, 
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Works. — The poems upon which Prior's fame rests are to be found in the various 
editions of his Poems on Several Occasions, the chief collection being that dated 
1718.' His attempts at the fashionable Pindaric Ode (e.g.. Carmen Seculare, '"For 
the Year 1700 " — ^an ode to William III.) are of no value. Many of his pofems were 
published as broadsides ; hence some verses attributed to him are not (certainly 
known to be his. His first published work. The Hind and the Panther Tmnsvers*d 
to the Story of the Country-Mouse and the City-Mouse (1687), is a travesty of ^ryden's 
Hind and the Panther, and was written in collaboration with Charles Montagu. 
Down Hall appeared in 1723. Prior's prose works, his Essays and Dialogue of the 
Dead (not published until 1907), deserve high praise. They are in the line of Lyttel- 
ton's Dialogues of the Dead and Landor's Imaginary Conversations. 

Characteristics. — The gay, wanton, somewhat artificial muse of Prior, about whose 
paint and powder there still clings something of Restoration coarseness, has a French 
vivacity and variability, so that even amidst her most riotous laughter tears are 
seldom far from her eyes. Prior lives to-day, not by the odes written to William 
or Anne, or to celebrate British victories — odes inspired by political ambition ; ’ 
not even by the once famous English Ballad on the Taking of Namur (1695), 
a clever parody of Boileau's Ode sur la Prise de Namur; but by his light, 
occasional verse. 

Prior would undoubtedly have made a clever satirist; but he avoided satire, 
fearing that it might make enemies, and hinder the accomplishment of worldly 
success? At times the poet attempted the serious or semi-serious didactic verse 
t3^ical of the i8th century. He thought the dull poem Solomon his best work, 
and Wesley and Cowper gave it high praise. In Henry and Emma he turned the 
fine old ballad of The Nut-Browne Maide into weak verse. In Alma, a humorous 
and speculative poem on the relations of the soul and body, a work written during 
the time of his imprisonment, the poet follows in the wake of Hudibras. 

He had much of Chaucer's sly humour, and it is not strange that he attemptc d 
Two Imitations of Chaucer, and also wrote several tales in verse in whTch the minglrd 
humour and coarseness of much of the Canterbury Tales is to be found. Prior's 
poetic exemplar is Horace. He is a master of that “ familiar style " ^ in poetry 
which runs through the work of Cowper, Thackeray,® ""Thomas Ingoldsby," Loclor- 
; Lampson, Praed, and Calverley to Austin Dobson. It is in his occasional social verse 
thai the real, lovable Prior speaks to us. He is indeed an 18th-century Herri< k, 
** Cloes " are but Augustan " Julias," sometimes with an added touch of temp< 

L * Published 1719. Sec Life by Bickley, p. 250. 

1 * e.g.. To the King, 1695; An Ode, humbly inscribed to the Queen; On the glorious success of 

pijesty*s arms, 1706 ; etc. 

I • See Essay upon Learning. — Works, ed. Waller, 11 , 185. 

* See Cowper*s Letter to William Unwin, January 17, 178a. 

seem to me among the easiest, the ricdiest, the most charminiljiy httiiimx>iis ol iEpnglisb 
^^ackeray, Entfiish Hummriete of thg Eigfdeerah CetUurf. 
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To be vext at a Trifle or two that I writ, 

Your Judgment at once, and my Passion You wrong ; 

You take that lor Fact, which will scarce be found Wit : 

Od*8 Life 1 must One swear to the Truth of a Song ? 

It is to the strain of such dancing anapaests as these that the Bohemian Prior lightly 
pursues his loves and quarrels, in defiance of the fashionable decasyllabic and octo- 
syllabic couplet. He has Herrick's pseudo-paganism, bom of Horace and the Greek 
Anthology,^ Herrick's love of women and wine. 

Venus, take my Votive Glass, 

Since I am not what I was ; 

What from this Day I shall be, 

Venus, let Me never see. 

His humour is at its best inimitable : delicate, airy, with an occasional undertone 
of sadness, as in his verses For My Own Monument and To a Child of Quality. This 
same delicacy of touch is found in the delightful narrative poem Down Hall. 

Prior's great virtue as a poet is his intense realism. He demands life, with all 
its noise, colour, change, cmdity. He has no S3nnpathy for the " sauntering Jacks 
and idle Joans " of the world. 

Nor Good, nor Bad, nor Fools, nor Wise ; 

They wou’d not learn, nor cou*d advise ; 

Without Love, Hatred, Joy, or Fear, 

They led — a kind of — as it were : 

Nor Wish’d, nor Car’d, nor Laugh’d, nor Cry’d : 

And so They liv’d ; and so They dy’d. 

The poet's sympathies were rather with that " Jinny the Just " who 

. . . read and Accounted & payd & abated, 

Eat and drank. Play’d and Work't, laugh’t and Cry’d, lov’d and bated, 

As answer'd the end of her being Created. 

In more serious mood Prior penned those verses which found their way long after' 
wards' to the heart of Sir Wdter Scott ;* 

The Man in graver Tragic known 
(Tho* his best Part long since was done) 

Still on the Stage desires to tarry : 

And He who play’d the Harlequin, 

After the Jest still loads the Scene, 

Unwilling to retire, tho* Weary. 

Pri'T indeed expressed the twofold aspect of his character in the thoughtless verses . 
whi.h Johnson records: 

Et je suis triste quand je crie 
Bannissons la M^lancholie.* 

* ’See More Literary Recreations, by Sir Edward Cook (i9i9)» PP» 345-6. 

* See Lockhart’s Life of SeoU, and ed. (1853), pp. .C> 

* See Johnson** Lives^ ed. HUl, IL s^.« , , 
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Basking in the light of his laughter, men have overlooked the idiadows that reveal 
it as often but the sunshine of an April day. 

THOMAS PARNELL ( 1679 ^ 1719 ) 

life and Character. — Thomas Parnell was born and educated in DubliV. He took 
holy orders in 1700, and in 1706 became Archdeacon of Clogher. Grief f<j|r the death 
of his young wife in 1706, after five years of married life, caused him to fall into 
intemperate habits.* He died at Chester while returning to Ireland. I^mell was 
a friend of Swift and Pope, a member of the Scriblerus Club, and a contributor to 
the Spectator, He was fond of society, and, detesting life in Ireland, spent most 
of his time in London. Oliver Goldsmith wrote a Life of the poet. 

Works. — Parnell's fame, such as it is, rests chiefly upon The Hermit, the Hymn 
to Contentment, an Allegory on Man, and a Night Piece on Death, His poems were 
published after his death in a volume entitled Poems on Severall Occasions.' 
This volume was edited by Pope, who wisely suppressed some pieces. Posthumous 
Works appeared in 1758, provoking Gray to remark, “ Parnell is the dunghill oi 
Irish Grub-street." * He also published, in 1717, a translation of the Battle of tht 
Frogs and Mice, Parnell's prose works include an uninteresting Essay on the Different 
Stiles of Poetry (1713), and an Essay on Homer {1715), prefixed to Pope's translation 
of the Iliad. 

Characteristics. — Parnell, Augustan though he was, bears in his poetry the mail^ 
of a period of literary transition. In A Night Piece on Death and A Hymn to Co^ 
tentment we find the moralizing, didactic spirit of the i8th century, expressed wi! 
a certain felicity of diction and charm of style. In the first of these poems Pamel 
to some extent anticipates Gray's Elegy and the " Churchyard School " which for 
lowed Young's Night Thoughts, There is real feeling for nature in such lines as 
these: 

How deep yon azure dyes the sky, 

Where orbs of gold uiinumber*d lie. 

While through their ranks in silver pride 
The nether crescent seems to glide ! 

The slumbering breeze forgets to breathe. 

The lake is smooth and clear beneath, 

Where once again the spangled show 
Descends to meet our eyes below. 

The grounds which on the right aspire. 

In dimness from the view retire : 

The left presents a place of graves, 

Whose wall the silent water laves. _ 

• Alternative cause given by Ruffhead, Lif» of P'^ope, p. 49 Si note. 

• Published 1721. Sec Poems, ed. G. A. Aitker^ (1894), p. xUx- 

• Gray’s UUers, ed. D. C* Tovey (xpoo-ia), 
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, That steeple guides thy doubtful sight 

Among the livid gleams of night. 

There pass, with melancholy state. 

By all the solemn heaps of fate, 

And think, as softly-sad you tread 
Above the venerable dead, 

“ Time was, like thee they life possest. 

And time shall be, that thou shalt rest.** 

A Hymn to Contentment shows a similar blending of description of nature with 
moralizing thought. There is an exquisite simplicity and directness in the following 
passage which takes it far from the usual manner of 18th-century verse : 

Lovely, lasting peace, appear ! 

This world itself, if thou art here, 

Is once again with Eden blest. 

And man contains it in his breast. 

’Twas thus, as under shade I stood, 

I sung my wishes to the wood. 

And lost in thought, no more perceiv’d 
The branches whisper as they wav’d : 

It seem’d, as all the quiet place 
Confess’d the presence of the Grace. 

The Hermit, the best known of Pameirs verses, is a moral, narrative poem. 
The story was not new, but Parnell tells it with real skill. In Parnell there also 
lingered something of the lighter music of late Caroline song. 

When thy beauty appears. 

In its graces and airs. 

All bright as an angel new dropt from the sky ; 

At distance I gaze, and am aw’d by my fears. 

So strangely you dazzle my eye ! 

In A Fairy Tale Parnell brings us amongst the fairies into a world of the super- 
natural — a world soon to be almost lost to English poetry for nearly a century : 

In Britain’s isle and Arthur’s days. 

When midnight fairies daunc’d the maze. 

He can, when he pleases, be vulgar in the manner of Swift and Prior, but there is 
a touch of the true poet in the man who in Elysium, a forerunner of Tennyson’s 
t>ream of Fair Women, sings of “ the beauties slain by tender passion '* : 

They fansfc reeds, and o’er the poppies sweep, 

That nodding bend beneath their load of sleep. 

Few readers of Parnell's works to-day would repeat Goldsmith's eulogies of 
him, but it is possible to argue that amongst the minor poets of the i8th centuky 
Farnell has recdived less than his due share of attention. 
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JOHN GAY (i 685 -iy 3 a) 

Life. John Gay was bom. and educated at Barnstaple. Much of his early 

history is obscure. His parents died while he was a child. Hej was later 
apprenticed to a silk mercer in London, but, disliking the trade, he sodn procured 
his release. Gay lived in London, but for a time he is only a shadowy figure of 

whom little is known. The publication 
of Wine, in 1708, shows th 4 t by this 
time he had commenced his bareer as 
a poet. He obtained admission into 
the literary society of London, and be- 
came the intimate friend of Pope and 
Swift. He was secretary to the Duchess 
of Buccleuch and Monmouth (1712), 
and later to Lord Clarendon during his 
embassy to Hanover. After the death 
of Queen Anne, Gay once more turned 
to literature for support, and in 1728 
achieved success, wealth, and political 
notoriety by his operas. His last years 
were spent in the household of the 
Duke and Duchess of Queensberry. 
He had several reverses of fortune in 
life, the most severe being the loss of 
his money in the collapse of the South 
Sea Bubble, but he died a rich man. 
Gay was a lazy, indolent person, of 
great good-humour and real charm. 
He longed for court favour, to winch 
he never attained. He was accorded an ornate funeral, and was buried in W^^st- 
minster Abbey. 

Works: Poems. — Gay's first published work Wine (1708), is a dull poeni in 
blank verse obviously inspired by John Philips's Cyder (1708). In 1713 appe;;red 
Rural Sports, dedicated to Pope, and The Fan, a poem in three books. An 
advance was made in 1714 with The Shepherd's Week, a set of six pastorals. 
M^rivia, or the Art of Walking the Streets of London, appeared in 1716, and 
iGay's Fables in 1727. A second series of Fables was published in 1738, after 
t's death. 

f Ways.~Gay’s plays and operas include The Mohocks (1712) ; The Wife of Buth 
I What d'ye Call // (1715); Three Hours, ^afler Marriage (1717). wri* ®® 
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in collaboration with Pope and Arbuthnot ; The Captives (1724) ; The Begga/s Opera 
(1728) ; Polly (1729) : Acis and Galaiea (1732). 

Cliaraeteibtia. — Like Prior and other writers of the day, Gay sought in literature 
an aid to political and social success. His Rured Sports shows some feeling for natural 
scenery, but the form of expression is conventional and stilted. It was, perhaps, a 
subconscious memory of Gay's description, in Rural Sports, of the time 

when the ploughman leaves the task of day, 

And trudging homeward whistles on his way, 

that inspired part of the opening stanza of Gray's Elegy, Gay's attachment to Pope 
led to the writing of The Shepherd*s Week, A critic in the Guardian had annoyed 
Pope by extravagantly praising Ambrose Philips's Pastorals, while at the same time 
he ignored those of Pope himself. Pope not* only retaliated in person, but set Gay 
to write a series of burlesque pastorals, in which the characters should speak and act 
with all the crudeness of rustic simplicity. Gay began the work in the style of 
burlesque, but soon deviated into serious effort, the result being a series of witty 
pictures of the country as he knew it, pictures not destitute of charm. The influence 
of Virgil and Spenser as masters of the eclogue is seen in Gay's work. He even 
attempts an archaic, Spenserian manner of speech. The i8th century, dominated 
as it was by Virgil and the Classics, was pre-eminently fond of pastoral verse. 
Gay's is notable as a first attempt at realistic pastoral (an attempt continued by 
Allan Ramsay in The Gentle Shepherd) at a time when the artificial pastoral of Pope 
and his followers was in fashion. 

Gay meant, as part of the humour of the burlesque, to be realistic : 

Thou wilt not find my shepherdesses idly piping on oaten reeds, but milking the kine, tying 
up the sheaves, or if the hogs are astray driving them to the styes. My shepherd gathereth none 
other nosegays but what are the growth of our own fields ; he sleepeth not under myrtle shades, 
but under a hedge ; nor doth he vigilantly defend his flocks from wolves, because there are none. 

But the country- was to hold Gay no more in his art than in his life. 

Farewell I— The city calls me from your bowers : 

Farewell, amusing thoughts and peaceful hours ! 

tin- poet exclaims at the conclusion of his Rural Sports. In The Fan he had dealt 
with that artificial world whose epic is Pope’s Rape of the Lock, but in Trivia he 
deliberately chooses London as the inspiration of his song. The poem is a vivid and 
interesting description of ” The Town ” in his own day. Gay wrote to his friends 
n ttiimber of the Epistles in verse so fashionable at the time, the most important 
wliich is the truly delightful Welcome from Greece, written to Pope upon the latter’s 
completion of his translation of the Iliad. The influence of " The Town " combinec 
Wiih his esudier love of country verse to produce a number of Town Eclogues whdss 

spirit is thatioirffoi*. 
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Occasionally Gay tried his hand at serious, didactic verse, as in ^4 Contemplation 
on Night and A Thought on Eternity, poems closely resembling Parnell'^ Night Piece 
and Hymn to Contentment. In his Fahles Gay incorporated the didacticism of his^ 
day with his own sprightly humour and narrative power. | 

It was as a playwright that Gay reached complete success. The Wn^t d'ye Call 
It is a burlesque of the drama of the day. Three Hours after Marriage\^. play in 
which Gay was assisted by Pope and Arbuthnot, was a failure. In 1728 Gay's 
Beggar's Opera appeared. It owed its inception to a remark of Swift njade long 
before, that “ A Newgate pastoral might make an odd, pretty sort of thing.V Three 
years earlier Gay had written a ballad of a highwayman, entitled Newgate's Garland. 
He now, under ©over of a ballad-opera, attacked the Government of Walpole, and 
at the same time ridiculed the popular Italian opera, which Addison had already 
burlesqued in Rosamond (1707). 

The freshness of this new departure in opera, the charm of the songs and of their 
fair singers, and the political interest associated with the play, combined to make 
it a complete success. Ladies carried songs from it on their fans, and worked them 
upon screens for their drawing-rooms, while it became famous as the play which 
made Rich [the manager] gay, and Gay rich." A sequel, Polly, was prohibited 
by the Lord Chamberlain ; but, although unacted upon the public stage, a huge 
demand was created for the book. 

Of the remainder of Gay's works little need be said. Excellent as are his 
Fables, famous as is the Beggar's Opera, it is by the songs he wrote for that 
opera ^ and others that his name still survives. He was in his way a great 
song-writer and balladist. Something of the cadenced song-note of the 17th cen- 
tury lingers in such verses as these : 

Love in her eyes sits playing, 

And sheds delicious death ; 

Love in her lips is straying, 

And warbling in her breath : 

Love on her breast sits panting, - 
And swells with soft desire : 

Nor grace, nor charm, is wanting 
To set the heart on fire. 

Despite obvious artifice, there is very read charm in such verses as Svcd 
WiUiam’s Farewell to Black-eyed Susan, in 0 ruddier than the cherry, and '7 
when the seas were roaring, which closes in a delightful stanza of artifi al 
simplicity : 


» Warton, Cowper, and others believed that Pope and Swift collaborated with Gay in the writin 
these son(^, but according to Spence they are the work of Gay alone. See Pope’s Works, ed. I' 
jsnd Conrtho|»B, VH. lad, note a ; VIH. 147 ; Cpwper’s letter to William Unwin, Auguat 4, 17«3 i Wart' «'• 
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All melancholy lying, 

Thus waird she for her dear ; 

Repay'd each blast with sighing, 

Each billow with a tear ; 

When o'er the white wave stooping, 

His floating corpse she spy'd ; 

Then, like a lily drooping, 

She bow’d her head, and dy’d. 

It must be remembered that in an age dominated by the heroic couplet of Dryden 
and Pope, Gay kept open the door for the lyrical measures of Byron and Swinburne 
when he wrote such stanzas as : 

The school-boy’s desire is a play-day ; 

The school-master’s joy is to flog ; 

The milk-maid’s delight is on May-day ; 

But mine is on sweet Molly Mog. 

Something of Swift’s cynicism animates Gay’s famous epitaph on himself : 

Life is a jest, and all things show it ; 

I thought so once, but now I know it. 

Gay is not a great poet. Even his songs are the artificial product of an artificial 
age. The stage atmosphere of candle-light, cardboard, and tinsel is about them. If 
we seek to break these mock butterflies of poetry on the wheel of academic criticism 
we can easily do so. If we drag them away from the footlights out into the sun- 
light, and show their glue, their paint, their falsity, we must trample them in the 
gutter. But to do so would be foolish. Placed in the setting for which they were 
intended they are a triumphant success. The wise man will not destroy a Dresden 
figure because it is not a Greek statue, and the wise reader of English poetry will 
not entirely ignore the voice of Gay. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH (1728-1774) 

(For other works see pp. 375, 378) 

Life.— Oliver Goldsmith was bom on November lo, 1728,* at Pallas,* a village 
in the county of Longford in Ireland, where his father was clergynian. In 
1744 he entered Trinity College, Dublin. He graduated B.A. in 1749. After 
9^ tempting to enter the Church and the law, he turned to medicine, which he 
s^’ died at Edinburgh (1752) and Leyden (1754). He returned to England in 
after wandering about the Continent. He then became for a time an 
Uiii^er and a literary hack, and for the rest of his life obtained a precarious living 

The date cka Goldsmith’s tomb is incorrect. See Wwk&, ed. J, W. M. Gibbs (5 vols, 1884-6), L 3, 

^ edition of Goldsmith*# Posmt, World's p^cs edition, |>. 151$ 
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by his writings ; but it must not be forgotten that he enjoyed a distinguislild 
position in the intimate circle of Reynolds, Johnson, and The Club. He died on 
April 4, 1774. 

Poetical Works. — The Traveller : or, a Prospect of Society (published December 19, 
1764 ] dated 1765) ; Edwin and Angelina (The Hermit) ; printed privately, 1765 # 
afterwards included in The Vicar of Wakefield ^ Retaliation, a Poem (1774) 5 

Haunch of Venison, a\ Poetical 
Epistle to Lord Clare (iTJ^)- 

Character. — Goldsmith is one of 
the most charming figures in litera- 
ture. Feckless, nervous, sensitive, 
and affectionate, he had a playful 
humour and a whimsical self-de- 
preciation which passed Bosweirs 
comprehension. Boswell was also 
jealous* of him, and to find the real 
Goldsmith we must read between 
the lines in the Life of Johnson. 
Shy and ungainly, he exposed him- 
self to .misapprehensions which 
must at once have vexed and 
amused him. At the same time 
his innocent desire to make a show 
often led him into blunders more 
painful to himself than to others. 
With a little mote worldly wisdom 
he might have been happier and 
lived longer; but^his would not 
have been the Goldsmith whom 
Johnson loved and at whose death 
Burke burst into tears. 

In December 1764 appeared Goldsmith's first great poem, The Traveller • 
Opposed, as he imagined himself to be to all romantic tendencies in pocay 
he nevertheless reveals in this poem, as later in The Deserted Village, a touch of the 
sentimentality which marked the second half of the i8th century. In The Traveller, 
anticipating B5n:on, he paints himself as a solitary, disillusioned figure, not uidike 
the Childe Harold of a later day ; 

But me, XLot destined such delii^ts to ihare, 

My prime of life in wandering spent and car^ 

Impeird, witk st^ unceasing, to poraue 
Some Uetlng aobd. that moeki me 
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" That^like the circle boii&<ling earth and skiei* 

Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies ; 

My fortune leads to traverse realms alone. 

And find no spot of all the world my own. 

In this spirit of pensive melancholy The Traveller tells of the countries he has 
visited fn a vain search for happiness, only to discover that happiness is not created 
by externals, but is implanted deep in man's own nature. 

Vain, very vain, my weary search to find 
That bliss which only centres in the mind : 

Why have I stray'd from pleasure and repose 
To seek a good each government bestows ? 

In every government, though terrors reign, 

Though tyrant kings, or tyrant laws restrain. 

How small, of all that human hearts endure. 

That part which laws or kings can cause or cure. 

Still to ourselves in every place consign'd. 

Our own felicity we make or find. , 

In 1770 appeared Goldsmith's second great poem. The Deserted Village. It was 
exceedingly popular. In his earlier poem (lines 397-420) the poet had dealt with 
the sorrows of those forced by careless luxury to seek a relief from poverty by 
emigration. In The Deserted Village Goldsmith elaborates the theme. He sees 
the village, 

Sweet Auburn ! loveliest village of the plain, 

not as it really was in its days of prosperity, but transformed by the light of memory 
into a beauty not its own. The village and its chief characters are described with a 
sweet simplicity that has made the poem dear to the heart of all who know it. Th^fi 
die poet turns from this picture of the village in prosperity, and shows it in decay : 

Sweet Auburn I parent of the bb'ssful hour. 

Thy glades forlorn confess the tyrant's power. 

Here as I take my solitary rounds. 

Amidst thy tangling walks, and ruin’d grounds. 

And, many a year elaps'd, return to view 
Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn grew. 

Remembrance wakes with all her busy train, 

Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 

Goldsmith wrote a number of light society verses, the best known being Retalid* 
i-'on (1774) and The Haunch of Venison (1776). Edwin and Angelina {1765) is an 
attempt at the ballad style of poetry, which Bishop Percy’s Reliques of that yea* 
'^ is making popular. 

Of Goldsmith's songs, the best is the well-known one in The Vicaf of Wahefiad 
(1766); 

When lovely woman stoops to folly, 

And finds too late that men betray. 

What charm can soothe her melancholy* 

What art can wash bet gnilt away ? 


ll« 
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Th6 only art her guilt to coveri 
To hide her shame from every eye, 

To give repentance to her lover, 

And wring his bosom, is— to die. 

I 

That was the best poem the i8th century could write on faithless love, ijntil Bums 
tccJc a higher note, and expressed a deeper, more intimate emotion in 

Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie Doon. 
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Chapter 4. JOURNALISM AND THE ESSAY 


Journalism : Defoe as Publicist — ^The Periodical Essay : Steele, Addison, Swiit ; Other 
contributors, imitators, and successors 

THE BEGINNINGS OF THE ESSAY 

The essay (meaning, in the language of Montaigne, its inventor, an attempt^ 
originated as a repository of casual ideas on men and matters. In the hands of 
Montaigne it was less a literary type than a means of thinking aloud and of communi- 
cating his thoughts to his friends. In England it. was cultivated by Bacon and by 
more than a score of other humanists. But as literature became more formalized 
and academic in the latter half of the 17th century, its practice gradually passed 
out of fashion, or was lost among memoirs, prefaces, pamphlets, maxims, and char- 
acters. As the essay was never effectively revived on the Continent, it was not 
under normal circumstances likely to be again cultivated in England, especially as 
Restoration and Georgian literature was so strongly influenced by French or classical 
models. Nevertheless, a combination of circumstances, peculiar to this country, 
gave a group of humanists the opportunity of creating it anew. Their work appeared 
in a detached, fragmentary form, like the essays of Montaigne, Bacon, or Cowley, 
and so it has always been classified in the same category. But in method and scope 
it was an achievement of marked originality, and exercised a profound influence 
on the prose style, and indeed on the civilization of their epoch. 

The Early Newspapers. — In origin, the Addisonian essay had little or nothing 
in common with the Renaissance essay, but belongs to the history of the daily press. 
Since the beginning of the Civil War England had been the home of corantos, diumals, 
and news-sheets. But, thanks to the Licensing Act (passed 1662), the 17th century 
produced no serious attempt at journalism, except the London Gazette, founded 
(1666) under the immediate control of the Under-secretary of State, with the office^ 
of Gazetteer attached as a ministerial appointment. When the Act expired in 1679, 
a King's Proclamation in 1680 forbade printed matter to be published without 
licence. In 1685 the Licensing Act was renewed for seven years, but collapsed in 
if)88. Thus, from the time of William's accession, news-sheets and Mercuries began 
to multiply. In 1690 John Dunton hit on the ingenious idea of publishing the 
Athenian Gazette, afterwards chanpd to the Athenian Mercury, a periodical tq 
answer questions ; in 1702 the Daily Courant began its long career till 1735 ; aftS; 
on February 17, 1704, a restless genius, a manufacturer of Dutch tiles, who had 
already attract^ attention by his satires and pamphlets, brought out the firat^^ 

> llontaigoe, Essais* IL xo. 
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^d^eekly number of A Review of the Affairs of Frahce and of all Rurope, as influenced 
by thai Nation, 


DANIEL DEFOE (1663-1731) I 

The Man. — This literary adventurer was Daniel Defoe. The son oi a London 
butcher, he began life as a pamphleteer in 1691. and soon showed \himself to 
possess that grasp of details and that intuitive foreknowledge of events out of 

which great journalists and social >^ters are 
made. In 1697 An Essay upon Projects, while 
proposing various social and economic im- 
provements — such as enlarging the Bank of 
England, paving the highways, instituting 
friendly societies, reforming the bankruptcy 
laws, and abolishing press-gangs — had dis- 
played an insight into the manners and morals 
of his contemporaries, which was soon to 
prove one of the chief qualifications of the 
essay writer. Thus Defoe was one of the 
first to argue, even in that age of wits and 
scholars, that the " true-hearted merchant " 
with his knowledge of changing marts and 
travel is “the most intelligent man in the 
world." He showed how the habit of begging 
is formed, how the gambling spirit grows, how 
the very nature of some institutions en- 
^ courages swindling and imposture; he ex- 
^ plained and illustrated the mental as weU as 
moral weakness of swearing, and pleaded elo- 
quently for the higher education of women 
and for a more humane treatment of lunatics. 



Daniel Defoe. 


Defoe’s Journals, Pamphlets, etc. — Yet neither in his Poor Man*s Plea (1698) noi 
in his Consolidator (1705) did he fulfil the promise oi An Essay upon Projects, He 
could not keep his attention fixed on the private conduct and pursuits of his neigh' 
hours ; he was always harking back to politics and public controversy. Besides, 
though his prose is vigorous, fluent, and homely, he had not cultivated the subtle 
peisuaikiveness of style without which the public does not care to read about its own 
nianners and mannerisms. The same is true of his Review, This remarkable venture 
nto journalism, which ran with several changes of name, for the most part tri-week^ y» 
^ February 1704 to June 1713, is an admirable attempt to estimate the for s 
» international politics, and to weigh the merits of commercial and ecdesiasti^ 
j^l^tions at homCf But wb^ he turned to the culture and conduit of Ms age, be 
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created nothing better than Mercuh Scandale ; or Advice from the Scandalous Club, 
being a WeeMy History of Nonsense, Impertinence, Vice, and Debauchery, a supplement 
to the Review which merely records any private or official act Worth exposing to the 
ridicule of his readers. This periodical is by no means Defoe’s only contribution to 
the progress of social journalism. Some ten years later he was to return to the 
investigation of city morals and manners, and was then to find highly developed 
organs of expression and a large and appreciative public of readers (see p. 326). 
But for the moment the career of a government agent and pamphleteer had too many 
attractions, especially as the only other kind of periodicals which catered for the 
polite world were the Poetical Courant {1706), which published every Saturday con- 
tributions in verse ; The Diverting Muse (1707), which undertook to produce a poem 
on any subject suggested by a correspondent ; Muses Mercury (1707), a repository of 
current verse and of theatrical notices ; The British Apollo (1708-11), or Curious 
Amusements for the Ingenious: to which are added the Most Material Occurrences, 
Foreign and Domestic. 


RICHARD STEELE (1672-1720) 

It was at this juncture that a rather irresponsible “ man about Town,” Richard 
Steele, who, born in Dublin in 1672, had been a playwright, tractarian, and cavalry 
officer, plunged into journalism, and developed a new literary type out of the Mer- 
curies, reviews, observators, and gazettes. He was the first venturer to perceive 
that up till now non-political essays had been addressed to the wrong public. As 
on the Continent, art and letters were still tempted to draw their inspiration from 
the court. In France this tendency bore good fruit ; but, with the fall of the Stuart 
dynasty and with the accession of an alien and unpopular prince, the English 
monarchy had lost its hold on the nation. At the same time the growth of com- 
merce was giving importance to the middle class, and, by multiplying the comforts 
of the home, had brought about an age of domesticity. For the brief space of 
about two generations, conventionality, regularity, and decorum became powerful 
influences in civilization. They were soon to degenerate into philistinism ; but for 
the time being they brought culture and humanity into the narrow, unrefined lives 
oi the democracy. Such tendencies, if confined to the parlours and tea-tables ol 
tiie British citizen, would probably have remained undiscovered by literature, ai 
ary rate till the age of Richardson or of Cowper. But by a lucky accident the 
movement had created for itself a kind of unostentatious publicity in the coffee* 
houses. Thanks to the Londoner’s passion for club life, this new type of tavern 
h'J multiplied enormously since the Civil War. Every hoUse had its distinctive 
d'l- ntUe, where ■pie frequenters learnt to respect each other’s opinions and to tolerate 
f'* h oUier’s eccentricities, and a humanist who cared to go the round of these 
m.uitutions could study at will all the shades of London character and sentiment. ^ 

..—The man who |;raspcd the^ posabiliti^, ai^ 
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the eyes of his fellow-townsmen to the humours of middle-class life," was Richard 
Steele. Steele had the ordinary equipment of an educated man of the period, but 
contact with life on all its sides had developed in his susceptible temperament an 
unfeiling insight into artificiality and a generous admiration of worth.! He could 
appreciate the trivial and serious sides of everything in life in their right propor- 
tion — that is to say, he had a sense of humour — but there was nothing ^rticularly 
notable about his intellect. It was not in his ideas that his genius displ^ed itself, 
but in his way of expressing them. When the Tailer first appeared (Apriri2, 1709), 
it was conceived on much the same lines as any previous periodical. A section was^ 
devoted to society news and theatrical criticism, another to poetry, another to 
literature, and yet another to domestic and foreign politics, each under the article 
of a coffee-house. Miscellaneous notes and discussions were dated “ from my own 
apartment.** ^ 

New Criticism of Society. — The paper appeared every Tuesday, Thursday, and Satur- 
day ; but after it had run for a few weeks the alleged advices from abroad (under the 
heading of St. James's Coffee-House) dwindled into mere notices, the theatrical criti- 
cisms from Wliite's became perfunctory, while sketches and comments on daily life 
chiefly from my own apartment ** filled the bulk of each issue. Ever since Tudor 
times London had been growing fast, and the constant migration to the capital had 
created a new need — the need of a standard of city manners, of urbanity. Steele 
used the periodical to supply this want, and gradually evolved a new mouthpiece 
of public opinion. For a long time he confined himself to destructive criticism. 
He seems to have been hampered by his training as a playwright, and to have fol- 
lowed Farquhar's advice in the prologue of the Beaux' Stratagem to encourage virtue 
by ridiculing vice. In fact, the success of the Taller marks the decline of the theatre's 
influence, and paves the way for the development of the novel. As a correspondent ^ 
writes, " Nobody, I think, before you thought of a way to bring the stage as it were 
into the coffee-houses, and there attack these gentlemen who thought themselves 
out of the reach of raillery.*' So Steele began by satirizing swindlers, sharps, bores, 
^chatterboxes, coxcombs, swearers, and fops. He protested against the imp r- 
tinences of this newly reconstructed society, such as the way men stared at laae^s 
in the theatre,* and wits who, having composed one epigram, were allowed to I ve 
on the reputation of it.^ 

f deeper Criticism of Humanity. — But gradually his “lucubrations" began to 
^rate more deeply. He was the first English author to discover how far viri je 
happiness depend on the intimate relationships of private life and on the ini > 
of temperament within the family circle. He showed how many dome, ic 
personal considerations ought to carry weight in deciding on a boy*s car^ ‘ 
id how far the preferences of parents affect the future of their children ; ® or ap -0 

? ‘No. 64. • No. 145. ♦No.a 4 .:^ »No». 
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how a father by tact and generosity can cure the vices of his son. This interest in 
domesticity led him inevitably to the problems of married life, and he characteristi- 
cally urged that the chief condition of happiness was mutual self-effacement and 
tolerance in little things.^ He made a charming study of a girl hesitating in the 
choice between two husbands,^ and followed it by a picture of a perfectly harmonious 
household,® and then of another pair whose incompatibility of temperament betrays 
itself every minute by innuendoes and allusions. Not only was Steele one of the first 
who thus wrote for women, but he was one of the first who put into prose the new 
ideal of feminine perfection. In one essay he speaks of the “ sweetness of temper 
and simplicity of manners which are the only lasting charms of woman," ^ and in 
another he urges modesty. " It adds charms to their beauty and gives a new soft- 
ness to the sex. Without it simplicity and innocence appear rude : reading and good 
sense masculine ; wit and humour lascivious." ® There are moments when he looked 
below the accomplishments and exigencies of social life, and caught glimpses of the 
morbid tendencies which the restraints of civilization sometimes aggravate. He made 
a remarkable study of what is now termed the “ inferiority complex " in the person 
of a gentleman so " far gone in the spleen " that he imagined everybody to be tr5dng 
to humiliate him.* He drew a lively portrait of an " ingenious droll " in whom 
megalomania took the form of a passion for journalism,^ and another of a youth 
harassed with the fear that he was committing the sin of envy against a kinsman. 
But, as Steele adds with profound insight, to justify these exposures " in the 
diseases of the mind the person affected is half recovered when he is sensible of the 
distemper." He had no illusions about the dangers of self-contempt. " It is neces- . 
sary," he urges, " to an easy and happy life, to possess our minds in such a manner 
as to be always well satisfied with our own reflections."® As was to be expected 
from a humanist who resisted the influence of politics and fashion as much as he 
eschewed formal literature and French canons of criticism,® the Taller discovered 
some of the purest gems of human nature hidden in obscure lives. We read of an 
unassuming old country gentleman whose chief pleasure was to feed the birds in 
winter and whose chief sorrow was his son's cruelty to animals.” Another paper 
describes the harmless mania of a botanist who is crazy on tulip roots," and yet^ 
another (contributed by Addison) details the exquisitely humorous last will and 
te stament of an entomologist who is bequeathing his treasures to legatees not likely 
to appreciate them. 

Method and Style. — A periodical that claimed to be each man's private counsellor, 
»d to discover new ways of insinuating its wisdom. Sometimes he brings the great 
anthorities of antiquity into the daily affairs of 18th-century London. Gyges 
mishes Will Glare and his tribe not to seek applause and publicity in all their 
^ Hons.” Pliny and Cicero ” in their letters teach middle-class women under Queen 
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Anne how fair a thing is conjugal love. Some old gentlemen who meet in Sheer 
Lane have to be acquainted with Epictetus to realize that an action must be judged 
according to the circumstances of the man who performs it.‘ But as the quotation 
of authorities would not long maintain a hold on so promiscuous a pubjic, wisdom 
had to be taught in a more intimate and persuasive manner. After thte model of 
L$ DiaUe Boiteux, Steele invented Pacolet, a familiar spirit who coula. lead him 
unobserved into the privacy of his fellow-citizens ; and Addison borrowed t^e mythus 
of Plato to teach philosophy in the form of an allegory. But, for the lAost part, 
admonitions were put into the mouth of some suitable character. Steele represented 
himself as a friendly old bachelor with his pipe, his cat, and (as his name Bickerstafi 
was borrowed from Swift’s famous pamphlet) with a taste for astrology, who mixed , 
with all types of people but retained his own detached point of view. To deal with 
the special affairs of women, he created a half-sister, Jenny Distaff. The absurdities 
of bibliomania were exposed in the person of Tom Folio ; the affectations of the 
pulpit in the person of Parson Dapper.* Some of these and similar efforts are master-, 
pieces of characterization, but others are borrowed straight from the comedy of 
manners. None of them catch that touch of personality — that art of explaining 
the world by revealing oneself — which is the secret of the essay. Besides, Steele 
had not yet displayed the true artist’s love for his creations. Except Jenny Distaff, 
the characters in the Tatler are mannikins held up to ridicule for a few minutes and 
then returned to their box. Although Steele radiated humanity and kindness in 
all his thoughts, his sympathy and tolerance did not, for the most part, extend to 
the personages whom he had set himself to satirize. He did not show that nonentities 
who are ridiculous can also be amiable. 


JOSEPH ADDISON (1672-1719) 

The Man, — If we have to thank Steele for the Tatler, which ceased after January 
2, 1711, Joseph Addison (who had contributed papers to his friend^s journal) w fS 
^the presiding genius of the Spectator (March i, 1711, To Dec. 6, 1712). Bom m 
Wiltshire, and educated at Charterhouse and Oxford, he was given a pension hy 
King William, which enabled him to travel in France and Italy, His poem, The 
Campaign (1704), written to celebrate the victory of Blenheim, brought him ir^o 
favour with the Government, and he received several public posts, culminating 
with a secretaryship of state in 1717, He married the widowed Countess 
Warwick in 1716, Steele had succeeded in discovering the range and scope of 
periodical essay, but Addison realized its artistic possibilities. He saw that 
lucubrations " should be treated neither as news sheets for polite circles, nor, 
other hand, as detached chapters of a book. They should become a hig^^lV 
le^oalized type of literature : and he set himself to create bo& thar fom ? 
pH9r spirit - 

r'.v. , '-j, 
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The •• Speetator (1711-12).— These single folio sheets became, in his hands, one 

of the most exacting experiments in literary art. As space is limited, the essayist 
must confine himself to a single theme. As the reader does not approach so trivial 
a publication in the receptive mood of a book-reader, the writer must not attempt 
to introduce him to a new school of thought * he must deal with familiar things. 
At the same time the essay 
must have the charm of novelty 
or be ignored. Addison made 
full use of the experiments of 
the Tatler in solving these 
problems. He excluded poli- 
tics, religious controversy, and 
pedantry, but he embraced 
every topic of literary, social, 
or moral interest. Again, like 
the Tatler, he adapted and 
applied the wisdom of all 
epochs and nations to shed 
light on questions of current 
interest, and he peopled his 
pages with types and characters 
to enliven or illustrate his pro- 
nouncements. On the other 
hand, he dwelt more insistently 
on the moral purpose of his 
piper, thus constituting him- 
sdf the avowed leader of the 
Puritan reaction from the tradi- 
tions of the Restoration ; and, 
vliereas most numbers of the 
I atler had proved to be little 
more than a sheaf of notes and 
etches, each issue of the 
pectator contained a single thought, worked into an exquisite cameo, every creation 
^1 ^tinct from its neighbour, though all bearing a strong family likeness. But it 
^ in the tone and attitude of the Spectator that its originality and merit will be 
md. If it staged the familiar scenes of city life, it placed its readers at a 
ferent angle ; it showed them the world from the viewpoint of the humanist. 
^ < the clash of creeds and traditions, literature had lost sight of humar* nature 
‘ d recognized only party watchword and class rivalries. The new periodical 
' ^t4ts ej^es to aU di^ctions except that of vice and virtue, and employed no 
' common aeas^ , 
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Itomatls Penona In the “ Spectator.'” — In the first number the Spectator himsell 
is described. He is a man of learning and experience, but he does not devote his 
acquirements to the service of any sect or party, and he is absolutely free from preju- 
dice. So far from seeking prominence, he cultivates taciturnity to a fault, and he is 
so free from pose or bias that he mixes with every form of human activity, out alwa}^ 
as an unobserved onlooker. In the second number the reader is introduced to the 
Spectator’s Club— -a group of men who represent each a section of the readi\ig public. 
Again, the student will notice the catholicity of appeal. There is a country squire, 
a lawyer, a merchant, a soldier, a man of fashion, and a cleric. Such an assemblage 
of discordant views and conflicting interests would have caused many a “ coffee- 
house scuffle " in real life, especially between Sir Roger and Will Honeycomb. But 
in the new paper they have a common bond stronger th^n any class antagonism. 
They are all failures in life. Except the merchant, whose social status was not 
assured in the early i8th century, the others have found that they could not gain 
the world without losing their own souls. Thus having escaped the hardening and 
narrowing influences of success, their minds are free to look below the surface and 
to disentangle human worth from its overgrowth of custom, prejudice, and faction. 
These characters remain mere symbols of the Spectator’s philosophy or, at the most, 
mouthpieces to enliven an exchange of opinions, except Sir Roger de Coverley, and 
Will Honeycomb, who, after fluttering through thirty seasons of London elegance 
and immorality, marries a dairymaid in the country.’ The country squire had 
been the butt of city wits ever since London became the centre of culture, and 
Addison himself had not forborne, in one of his early contributions to the Taller, 
to satirize the type as Sir Harry Quickset. But he had since learnt to expect good 
in the most unpromising material, and he had the wnt to see how completely the 
character of the rural magnate lent itself to an illustration of the gospel of intellectual 
tolerance. He pictured the knight as old-fashioned, prejudiced, retrograde, rustic, 
and autocratic ; yet discovered in him innumerable traits of benevolence and of 
kindly simplicity. He portrayed him governing his patriarchal household, or at 
the assizes, at the theatre, among gipsies and among the Thames boatmen — in all 
places where his characteristics would tell against him — ^and on each occasion he 
made his hero triumph through his artless and lovable personality. 

V' 

The Transition (o the Novel. — The Coverley papers are among the most felicito if 
creations of English literature, and, if Addison had lived at the end of the ii'' 1' 
century instead of at its beginning, h<l|||||^ould undoubtedly have become a gr' t 
novelist;;’ But Puritans had still too low an opinion of fiction, and the heau mot- 
had stiE loo high an opinion of the theatre, to regard story-telling for its own su- e 
as anjn^ung but a trivial diyersion, and Addison had more serious tasks to perfor *• 

AMsou’s Inflaenon. — He taught his age restraint, good manners, good sen ' . 

m ^i^ teteem. Some of the most valuable papers for hU copte > 
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poraries were those which showed the middle class how to think. He pointed out 
that the drama was decaying under the influence of French scenery and stage effects. 
He distinguished between true wit, which deals with ideas, and false wit, wfiich 
plays only with words. He recalled literary men to the spirit and simplicity of old 
ballads, and social thinkers to the rising importance of commerce. He taught a 
more humane and sjmipathetic religion than former generations had cultivated.* 
He encouraged and guided self-culture by contending that English readers could 
find in Paradise Lost as high a standard of excellence as was consecrated by the 
Iliad and the JEneid ; and that the enjoyment of landscapes, art, and literary 
imagery cultivated the mind. 

Addison’s Satire. — Unlike Dryden, Pope, and the Tailer in its earlier numbers, \ 
he never satirized persons, but he ridiculed customs and prejudices with exquisite 
banter. His method was to collect as many examples as possible of some prevailing^ 
absurdity, gravely crowd them all into some anecdote or illustration, and then leave 
the reader to laugh at the incongruous result. In this way he ridiculed the staging 
of the opera * and the monstrosities painted on sign-posts,* head-dresses which make 
the wearers hideous,* hoop-petticoats which distort the figure* and riding-dresses 
which make the wearer look like a man.* While on the subject of women's affec- 
tations, he ridiculed those who collect books for show,* who are Gallophile to the 
pitch of absurdity,^ who exact worship from men which ought to be reserved for - 
the Deity and so constitute themselves ** idols," * who express their political opinions 
by the position of a beauty spot or by the colour of their head-dress.* He was just 
as humorously critical of men who fill their letters with French military terms,** who 
caricature their own faces in grinning matches,” who make a living by breaking 
records for sleeping ** or by seeking a profitable marriage,” or do so little that a diary 
of their daily activities would contain only entries of eating, drinking, and sleep- 
ing.” The free and easy manners of theatre audiences, which allowed the trunk- 
maker” to hammer his applause on the wainscot, and even permitted a play to 
be rendered inaudible by a concert of cat-calls,” are treated to a mock-serious 
investigation full of irony and of good-humoured contempt. Perhaps his most 
brilliant paper is on a beau's head ” which is so exclusively occupied with fashionable 
fiivolities that, on dissection, the tissues appear to be composed of microscopic 
ib>bons, embroidery, billets-doux, snuff, protestations, and sonnets. Never has more 
^ and accurate knowledge with less venom been employed on the censure of folly. 

Style and Method of Addison. — Addison admitted that there were some of Ws 
nly papers " composed with regularity and method, and others that run out into 

wildness of those compositions which go by the name of essays." “ Though th^ 
b urner type have lost much of their freshness by the lapse of two centuries, it is stiU 
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easy to see how, in the words of an admirer,* they insensibly lead the reader t<i 
that sweetness of temper which you so well describe." But the so-called essa3^ 
have gained in charm, and many of them contain curious studies in human nature, 
$uch as the most subtle modern raconteurs have hardly surpassed. We[ are intro- 
duced to the urban recluse whose mind and body are adapted to an eremite's exist* 
ence in the streets and coffee-houses of London. " I am one of those vijho live in 
Taverns to a great age, by a sort of regular intemperance ; I never go to %ed drunk 
but always flustered ; I wear away very gently ; am apt to be peevish ^^ut never 
angry." * In another paper we read of the Everlasting Club, whose membeirs divide 
the tweftty-four hours of the day and night between them in such a manner that an 
incomer will always find the table furnished with good cheer and good company, 
and the steward in the great elbow chair at the upper end.* There is the curious 
evolution of the younger brother to a baronet, Will Wimble, who has grown old 
without disillusionment in the sporting pastimes of the country, and has lost every 
other faculty but that of pleasing his fellows.^ Then we meet the uxorious husband, 
misnamed " hen-pecked," who submits to a tyranny of tears rather than face an 
explanation with an over-effusive and neurotic wife ; * or the bankrupt rake who, 
realizing that a name for poverty was fatal, changed his clothes, his character, and his 
address, and with £50 in his pocket built up a reputation for secret wealth and lived 
on his dupes.* Amongst others, there is the portrait of the virtuous housewife, who 
has lost her sense of proportion, and is so intent on her domestic accomplishments 
that she neglects her family and nearly ruins her husband in order to become an 
ornament to her sex,’ 


Style and Method of Steele. — Some of these and similar studies are by Steele, who 
did not in other respects tread in Addison's footsteps. Steele had not the same 


gift of drawing a moral, nor such a fund of scholarly knowledge to devote to current 
topics, nor an equal charm of whimsical yet polished style. On the other hand, 
he had the playwright's eye for situations and for the interplay of characters. He 
had by nature a surer gift of reading the human heart, and by expefience a keener 
insight into the ways of the town and into the latent vices which city life develops. 
He saw how vanity and self-consciousness produced much of the love-making in 
London with its "jilts"* and " fribblers,"* and ignorance and selfishness most ji 
the disillusionments and humiliations of married life.** He went deeper when ne 
discussed education, and pointed out how frequently the school system of that f 
sacrificed the character and temperament of children to their mental training. * 


sjiggested that flog^ng, which broke the spirit of some boys, rendered others, V 
action, pert and insol^t, but he insists that the true place where young peo; e 
. .aw made or marred is the h|zne.** A humanist who had so much sympathy with - ^ 
children was not likely to overlook the annoyances of their elders. ^ 
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showed how much friction and genuine discomfort are caused by tactless, over- 
bearing, or obscene talkers, and how a well-bred conversationalist can give genuine 
pleasure by consideration for his hearer's susceptibilities.^ And while advocating 
a fellow-feeling between all classes and both sexes, he did not forget to heap scorn on 
the vileness and futility of the courtship of patrons.* In this way he gave the middle' 
class their standard of good manners. He was far from blind to the darker vices of 
city life. He knew the danger of false ideals, and declared that some youths plunged 
into vice simply to recommend themselves as “ men of spirit," or because it was 
expected of the “ men of wit and pleasure about the town." * He argued, again, 
that others who have not the talents to excel among men can cultivate a veneer of 
polish and amiability which ingratiates them with women, ^ and in a paper of almost 
matchless irony he exposed the hypocrite who masks his debauchery with an affec- 
tation of refinement.* If Steele was so little impressed by the superficial brilliance 
of the upper classes, he had abundant sympathy for the underworld, which ministers 
to this glitter. He reminded his readers that servants have the same talents, not 
to mention susceptibilities, as their employers, and yet never have a fair chance 
in life. It was the curse of dependency that the underling must be an accom- 
[)lice to his master's vices as well as the victim of his ill-nature, and was ex- 
pected, merely for wages, to exercise self-control more effectively than a man of 
lireeding and education.* Steele had censure for those who were heartless and 
interested, such as scandalmongers,* matchmakers,* and quacks,* but he was no 
satirist by inclination. 

Imitators and Rivals. — Both the Taller and the Spectator provoked many rivals 
and enemies.^* Female Toiler appeared on July 8, 1709, and ran for over a hundred 
numbers. Till for Tail, published under the name of "Jo: Partridge Esq.," began 
on March 2, 1709, but ceased after five numbers. Whisperer and Gazetie-A 4 a-Mode 
both appeared in 1709, but were withdrawn almost immediately. Tory Taller, 
Northern Toiler, Tattling Harlot, Serious Thoughts, Visions of Sir Heister Ryley, all 
a})peared in 1710. Silent Monitor, Growler, and the Taller by Donald MacStaff oj 
the North (published in Edinburgh) were launched in 1711. There were three at- 
mpts at continuing the paper under the same name immediately after Steele had 
1*11(1 down the pen ; but all failed, including William Harrison’s effort, which Swift 
i>o')ported. The Spectator was accompanied by many unsuccessful rivals. The 
tscellany. Surprize, Hermit, Inquisitor, Pilgrim, Restorer, Free Thinker, appeared 
1711 ; Historian, Rhapsody, Plain Dealer, Useful Intelligence, Medley, Rambler^ 
1712. Some of these periodicals came into the world still-born, and none of 
m survived St. John's Stamp Act, which imposed a tax of Jd. on each half-sheet* 
* I'he Observator is fallen ; the Medleys are jumbled together with the Flying Post ; 
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the Examiner is deadly sick," ‘ but the Spectator doubled its price and continued to 
maintain its hold on the town. 

. JONATHAN SWIFT (1667-1745) 

Ltte. — Jonathan Swift was bom in Dublin, and his first post was t^at of con- 
fidential secretary to Sir William Temple. Having taken orders, he vilas made a 
prebendary in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, of which later he was rijade dean, 
as a reward for transferring his allegiance to the Tory party. In 1736 his ipind gave 

way, and his last five years were dark and 
miserable. The affection of his life was for 
Esther Johnson, whom he first met at 
Sir William Temple’s house, and for whom 
he wrote the Journal to Stella. (For other 
works, see pp. 330, 337-8.) 

Swift as Journalist. — Of the papers that 
were hard hit by the new journalism, the 
most important was the Examiner. Swift, 
on his first visit to London (1707-9), found 
that he had much in common with both 
Steele and Addison, and with something of 
their spirit but with more power he attacked 
the impostures of prognosticators in the 
person of John Partridge. His immortal 
pamphlet. Predictions for the Year 170S, 
made famous the name of Isaac Bicker 
staff, which Steele was glad to adopt in 
the Taller, as a symbol of j;ood sense and 
sincerity. Swift made several suggestions 
for the Taller, and contributed at least five papers ; but by the time he had returned 
to London (1710) his mood had already become too saturnine and savage for the 
witty and humane creation of his two friends. Two of his papers — ^No. 5, which is 
perfectly odious, and No. 20, which is malignant — ^were omitted by Steele in his fin d 
edition, though the^ are both masterpieces of prose. Swift’s almost inhuman 
indictment of life c(^|i find expression only in books and pamphlets whidi compi<^*- 
mise nobody but th<i||uthor. As a journalist the only safe field for him was politic^ 
if When the Whig Ministry fell in 1710, Bolingbroke, Atterbury, and Prior had startc<! 
the Examiner as the organ of the new Ministry. Swift undertook the work from 
thirteenth numba- to the forty-eighth or fiftieth. His task was to support the Torios 
and defend the^court revolution which had displaced Godolphin and h^d raise i 
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the Earl of Oxford to power. In those censorious da3re no cynic or pesrimist could 
be too bitter for party strife. Yet Swift is, considering the occasion, surprisingly 
moderate. He avoids personalities to a more than usual degree, and discusses 
policies, crises, and situations in dignified and powerful rhetoric, frequently coloured 
by irony. He had completely mastered the arguments for his side, and gives the ; 
impression of a controversialist convinced of the high moral purpose of his cause. 
His influence was enormous, and his papers form one of the few examples of leader- 
writing that has become literature. 


THE “GUARDIAN*’ (ijris) 


When the Spectator ceased on December 6, 1712, Steele and Addison, though both 'I 
deeply implicated in politics, had other work to do. Both busied themselves with 
the stage, hut neither could throw off the habit of social journalism. On March 12, . 
1713, Steele brought out the first number of the Guardian, which appeared daily 
till ist October. As the new paper, like the Spectator, was to deal with society, the 
editor felt the same need of letting his readers peep into the privacies of life and 
character. Detached portraits run the risk of remaining strangers. If Steele was 
to persuade his public, he must create in them the insight and understanding 
which come from familiarity. So he opened his serial with a group of persons who 
were intended to enlist his readers’ sympathy as well as to illustrate their conduct. 

But as Steele’s design was “ no less than to make the pulpit, the bar, and the st^e all 
act in concert in the care of piety, justice and virtue," he was no longer content with 
a coffee-house club. His setting was this time to be the home. So he called into 
existence the Lizards, a county family composed of a widow, still at the dangerous ^ 
age, four sons, five daughters, and himself, Mr. Nestor Ironside, their guardian, to 
watch over their education and to launch them into life. Domestic influence was ; 
a favourite theme of Steele’s, but he soon lost sight of this topic, and, besides, 
tone had become too didactic, not to say homiletic, for the graces of polite jour* 
nalism. Except for one paper on the art of conversation,* and for another to explain 
the secret of story-telling,* there is little in his first forty-three essays to recall the 
biilliant co-editor of the Spectator. But on the 2nd June Addison joined the staff, 
and Steele began to improve. He protested against the way coffee-house orators, . 
in their excitement, buttonholed their interlocutors till it became necessary to have 
a reserve of buttons to replace those lost in debate.* He gave a delightful jacture 
of a footman maiHng love to a housemaid while they cleaned the opposite sides of 
a window.* He warned enthusiasts against the career of a literary wit in a fable 
told in his best manner.* He ridiculed braggarts with their objectionably long 
swords in his pictures of the Terrible Club,* and he' recovered his old lightness of 
touch in ciffftrbing a young rake’s frivolities ’ and the gay vanities of Bath visitors.* r 
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Among Steele's contributions the reader will find Sir Edward Sackville's unfor- 
gettable account of his duel with Lord Bruce.' Addison's contributions have al 
their author's style and air of distinction, but are not otherwise remarkable for t 
reader familiar with the Tatler znd the Spectator, 

New Contributors. — ^The chief interest of the Guardian will be found ^n the nev 
, blood which it attracted to the art of essay-writing. Any work of gepiius has i 
vitality peculiar to itself ; it multiplies its own life among its contempors^es. Bu 
in that age of formal literature the periodical essay exercised an unexpeo^ted influ 
ence, because it had learned to conceal its art. Almost every writer of note waj 
allured by a form of composition which appeared to demand only facility and candour 
Addison claimed that " my paper among the republic of letters is the Ulysses's bow 
in which every man of Vdt or learning may try his strength." * But very few con 
tributors survived the test, for this very reason — that they were put off their guard b] 
the apparent informality of the work. An art which betrays a writer into self 
revelation requires from him a certain temperament. Because it enters so man] 
houses and coffee-houses and comes there so frequently, it must have somethin! 
common to all its readers. It must be tolerant, universal, reactionary ; it must bi 
free from anything sectarian, polemic, or controversial. Hence some of the talent 
which produced brilliant pamphlets spelt sheer disqualification for essay-writing 
We have seen how the future author of Genteel and Ingenious Conversation and o 
Directions to Servants failed to adapt himself to the spirit of the Taller, In the sann 
way, when Pope began to contribute to the Guardian, he found that his quarrel witl 
the human race was irreconcilable. His subtle wit and his graceful colloquial styli 
are undeniable, but his thoughts are charged with venom. Budgell, Birch, Hughes 
Parnell, Wotton, Gay, Tickell, and Eusden wrote occasionally, without achievinj 
anything remarkable, but George Berkeley's contributions are most significant. 


GEORGE BERKELEY (i685"i753) 

Berkeley, already the author of A New Theory of Vision (1709) and of A Treatis 
‘ concerning the Principles of Human Knowledge (1710), had come to town in Janu.ir] 
1713 with the manuscript of Three Dialogues between Hylas and Phihnous, ready so 
publication. Although so deeply committed to philosophical research, he too 
under the spell of the essay, and in twdve papers taught his age how to coiuJ^a 
;^4*heism in popular literature. 

P Berkeley’s St^e. — He realized that the agnostic of that age was not so inucl‘ i 
inoral rebel as an incomplete thinker — one who needed to be enlightened rather thm 
fTOnverted or condemned ; so he set himself to put philosophy and metaphysics ( i 
then tmdmtood) within the reach of the average lajonan. He exposed what »i 
> Mo, x„. ' 
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claimed to be the fallacy of believing that the soul depended on the senses " 
and faculties for its existence.* He showed how often a man's view of life becomes 
hard and materialistic, because he is blind to its true pleasures.* With the nicest 
touch of wit he described a visit to St. Paul’s, and s5mibolized the freethinker as 
a fly on one of the pillars, who can detect the inequalities in a piece of stone, but has 
not the slightest idea of the symmetry or usefulness of the building.* With admirable 
justness he showed how erudition, whether derived from Plato* or from astronomy,' 
conduces to religion, unless the scholar loses sight of the true object of study and 
acquires knowledge as the miser hoards gold.* In his lighter vein, he represented 
himself as enabled to see into the pineal gland (then believed to be the seat of the 
soul) , and while studying that of a freethinker he saw vanity head an army of passions . 
and of obsolete notions to attack what looked hke a formidable castle, but which, ^ 
when cleared of the mists of prejudice, tirnied out to be nothing more harmful than 
a church.* 

DECLINE OF THE ESSAY 

In spite of many excellent papers, the Guardian marks the decline of the essay. 
From Montaigne to Lamb, this literary type has always flourished in a reactionary 
atmosphere. It is the most effective form of expression for men who move with 
Ihe times but shrink from going the full length. As they fall just below the rather 
troubled surface of current thought, they abandon the enthusiasms of the moment 
and return to more permanent interests. Since they are not committed to a cause, 
their genre must be free from the restraints and pretensions of formal literature. 
So the essay came into existence, and has charmed readers in proportion as it 
weighed the values of daily life, undisturbed by prejudice, pedantry, or party pose. 

The ** Englishman ” {1713-15). — But, unhappily, neither Steele nor Addison could, 
any longer resist the compelling force of faction. The Guardian, being a Whig 
1'j.per, had already broken peace with the Examiner ;* and Steele, now member for 
Siockbridge, suddenly discontinued his paper on October 2, 1713, and on the 6th- 
brought out the first number of The Englishman, being the Sequel of the Guardian, 
Whether or not, as Pope alleges, Steele had quarrelled with Tonson his publi^er, 
there can be no doubt that the main motive in changing the name of the periodical 
was to change its purpose. 

Polttla in On Periodical.— The new paper appeared thrice a week for fifty-seven 
numbers, and is almost entirely political. Except for a notice of Alexander Selkirk,* 
fci a description of the pleasures of country drives,*^ and the account of a visit to 
O' ford, the Et^Hshman is concerned with answering the Examiner and with articles 
ou passive obedience, on the Protestant succession, or on the constitution of England. 

• No. 49. » No. 70. * No. *7. • No. 70. 
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It was a time of breathless excitement in the political world. The Tories had io: 
years been plotting for the restoration of the Stuarts, while the Whigs were workinj 
for the Hanoverian succession. The queen's failing health had now brought this 
question to the brink of civil war, and no public-spirited citizen could shut his eyes 
^,to the issues. On August i, 1714, George I. became king without bloodshed, and th< 
Tory party practically disappeared ; but London never returned to its' old ways 
The fall of Marlborough in 1712, and the Peace of Utrecht in 1713, had marked th( 
transference of political power from the aristocracy to the House of Comri^ons ; th< 
establishment of a foreign dynasty nullified the influence of the crown for more thai 
half a century ; and politics henceforth occupied the minds, if they did not engag( 
the energies, of •all thinking men. In such an atmosphere polite journalism coulc 
not thrive. Addison, who as far back as 1710 had defended the Whigs agains 
Swift in the Whig Examiner, revived the Spectator on June r8, 1714, and producec 
seventy-nine essays almost single-handed ; but next year he returned to part] 
journalism. The Freeholder, which he brought out on December 23, 1715, twia 
weekly for six months, has all Addison's delicacy of thought and style. Besidei 
many appeals to the fair sex, there is the famous study of the Tory fox-hunter whos< 
political prejudices are first exposed and then confuted with as much kindlinesi 
and graphic humour as are the foibles of Sir Roger. But the paper is avowedl] 
the organ of the Hanoverian d5aiasty, and most of its numbers deal with question: 
of policy and of constitution. Steele entered upon another phase of his politica 
career. On July ii, 1715, he commenced twice weekly a new series of the English 
man, intended to confirm the accusations which he had levelled against the Torief 
in the fprmer series. In December of the same year he started Town Talk, a weekly 
which for nine numbers dealt largely with the theatre. In 1718 we find the twc 
former collaborators attacking one another over Sunderland's Peerage Bill — Stecl« 
in four weekly pamphlets called the Plebeian, and Addison in two called the OU 
Whig, 

Defoe’s Social and Political Periodicals. — Addison died^ in 1719. Steele appearec 
once more as a journalist in January 1720, when he brought out the Theatre twice 
weekly until 5th April. The paper was described by Thomas Rundle* as bei i^ 
** written in the spirit of the Tatlers,** but though it discusses many topics, they art 
of ephemeral interest, and the main purpose of the periodical was to vindicate t 
managers of Drury Lane Theatre, who had been deprived of their licence. Stet k 
retired from active life in 1723, but it is significant that nearly all his and Addisoi j 
old allies continued to devote their pens to politics. Soon after Nicholas Amhui i 
started the Craftsman in 1726, to harry the Walpole Ministry, we find Swift, Ga 
Pope, and BudgeU among the contributors, now joined by Bolingbroke, Pultent ; 

’ iJ^buthnot, Lyttelton, and Akenside. But the only writer whose gifts seemed reai'^ 
a^pted to the new requirements of journalism was Defoe« Since editing the 

I Utter to Mrt. n. St&ajni, Mrnli*: 
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all his time had been taken up with political intrigues and jobbery, and it was not 
till he had lost nearly all credit with both parties that he returned to literature as 
the only means of earning a living and of influencing his age. From 1716 to 1726 ‘ 
he published hundreds of essays in Mercurius Politicus, which he founded ; in Mist*B 
Journal, a Jacobite organ of which he was redactor; and in the Whitehall Evening 
Post, Daily Post, Applehee*s Journal, Universal Spectator, and Fog*s Journal. In these 
papers he did not only discuss events : he had an eye to their influence on conduct. 
From September 1719 to May 1722 he recorded the extravagances, the follies, the 
intrigues, and the suicides which attended the South Sea Bubble. He discussed 
the riots of the calico-makers' strike in 1719; he championed the starving hay- 
makers in 1722 ; and he supported the Government's efforts to guard against a 
recurrence of the Plague, Like so many subsequent journalists, he tended to cast 
his thoughts into the most paradoxical and attractive form, sometimes beginning his 
discussion with some startling announcement which was bound to rivet the reader's 
attention, or sustaining both sides of a controversy in successive numbers of a paper, 
or damning some abuse with ironical praise. He seems to have formed an ideal of a 
middle-class society founded on trade, credit, and efficient administration. 

Anticipations of his Novels. — But though he had sufficient insight into his 
age to insist on democratic institutions and on commercial honesty, his heart was 
not really in them. He had suffered too much to catch the true spirit of the times. 
His sympathy was with the outcasts and the failures. The fugitive glimpses which 
he gives us of the careers of persecuted prostitutes and of the exploits of highwaymen 
and of robbers, especially of Cartouche and of Jack Sheppard, may have been inspired 
by a love of sensationalism. But some of his papers display remarkable insight 
into human nature exposed to the rough edges of life. One of his best essays 
against flogging in the army;’ another deals with the return to England of trans- 
ported felons;* and yet another, perhaps his most penetrating piece of detached ' 
writing, discusses death and a future state.* Defoe contributed to one periodical a 
very celebrated series, which proved that one province of 18th-century journalism 
was soon to be usurped by the novel : Robinson Crusoe first saw the light in the 
London Post,* a newspaper founded by Harris in 1715* 

, End of the ISth-oentury Periodical. — Meanwhile the tone and spirit of contemporary 
thought was so changed that when a revival of literary journalism was attempted* 
idling better was produced than the Grub Street Journal, a weekly apparently inspired 
h\ the Dunciad, wUch ran from 1731 to 1737 and made excellent copy out of the follies 

1 ineptitudes of hack writers. Periodicals were at last finding their proper scope 

the realm of controversy and of politics. On the one hand, Warburton Used 
th ^ Republic of Letters to defend Pope against Crousaz's attacks on the Essay on • 

^ AppkMi Journal, September 15 , ma. • iM., December if an. 
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as he says, was a long disease." Moreover, he was attached to a small political 
circle whose opposition to Walpole — the " fixed star," as even the Tory Johnson 
admitted him to be— degenerated into the merest faction. Pope had neither the 
political insight to see the merits of Walpole's administration nor to realize 
that the men whose friendships he valued were destitute of public virtui. Skilful 
as he was in hitting the weak points of his enemies, his portraits would nave been 
more effective satire if he had made virtue a foil to vice. Dryden's assault oi\ Shaftes- 
bury the politician gained splendour by his encomium of Shaftesbury th^e judge, 
but only in the case of Addison does Pope remember this touch of art. ^ 

SWIFT AS A SATIBIST. — Swift was one of the greatest masters of prose satire, and| 
the ilote of irony, sometimes grave, sometimes bitter, is predominant in almost 
everything he wrote. In professing to plead an opponent's cause he shatters it. Wei 
see this quality in his pamphlets and articles, in the Drapier*s Letters (1724), in th^ 
Modest Proposal (1729), in which he proposed to relieve the misery of the Irish bj^ 
using their children for food. Most of all we see it in Gulliver's Travels (s(|e 
p. 338). His style is perfectly adapted for this purpose in its austere simplicity and 
bold masculine vigour. To no other English writer, perhaps, was the English 
tongue so much a weapon of deadly precision, 

JOHNSON’S SATIRES, — Johnson's London, has hardly enough sincerity to take first 
rank. He denounces the town, but despite its neglect of him he loved it well. He 
follows Juvenal's third satire, but his parallels are sometimes unreal. 

I cannot bear a French metropolis (98), 

he cries, but the French adventurer by no means pervaded London as the Greekling 
had pervaded Rome. A nobleman whose London house was burnt found no 
" pension’d band ” to 

' Refund the plunder of the beggar’d land (197). 

' Nevertheless some of the parallels are excellent, the verse is always vigorous, and 
the bitterness natural to a man conscious of great powers and like to die of hunger. 

In the next four years Johnson learnt much, and in The Vanity of Human Wishes 
there is no trace of immaturity. The satire supplies an almost unique example of 
a copy surpassing the original. Juvenal’s powerful rhetoric has in it a characteristic 
^ note of blseness which is at least modified in the English version. And in the fme 
concluaon Johnson shows a Christian serenity after which he strove, but did not 
alwa3rs attain — ^very different from the stoicism of the Roman. 

CHARLES CHURCHILL (1731-64). — Churchill matriculated at St. John's CoUego, 
Cambridge, from Westminster, in 1748, but probably did not reside, having about 
that time made a Fleet marriage below his rank. He then took orders, and wus 
, fm curate. The publication of The Rosdad brou^t 
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he gave himself up to author^p, became a Mend of Wilkes, and wrote in the North 
Briton. His first work ran through nine editions in four years, but the others were 
less successful. He died at Boulogne, whither he had gone to meet Wilkes. 

Works. — The Rosciad {1761); The Apology (1761); Night (1762); The Ghost; 
(1762 and 1763) ; The Prophecy of Famine (1763) ; An Epistle to W. Hogarth (1763) ; > 
The Conference (1763) ; The Duellist (1763) ; The Author (1763) ; Gotham (1764) ; 
The Candidate (iy6^) I The Times {iy6i\) Independence ; The Farewell {1^64). 

§ 

Character, — A strain of recklessness shortened the lives of Churchill and hii 
great friends Robert Lloyd and Bonnell Thornton. Against this defect must be set 
a capacity for friendship and a strong vein of generosity. Cowper calls him purly, 
and his early poverty made him bitter. Nevertheless he could enjoy life though 
he could not husband it. He died so young that we cannot say how these qualities 
would have developed in maturer years. He did not think deeply on life, had no 
scheme for it, and satirized a world of which he had but a superficial knowledge. 

Style. — The Rosciad, by which Churchill made his name, remains his best work. 
It attacks the mannerisms and weaknesses of contemporary players, reserving praise 
for some actresses and for Garrick. Churchill wrote largely in Wilkes's newspaper, 
and in The Prophecy of Famine, The DueUist, and The Candidate wrote with fero-^^ 
cious satire of Bute and his countrymen and of Sandwich, Warburton, and Mans- 
field, Wilkes's leading enemies. The Epistle to William Hogarth, an answer to the 
artist's portrait of Wilkes, is more effective, because, while denouncing Hogarth's 
heartlessness, it admits his skill as a draughtsman. Johnson contemned Churchill's 
works, and the knowledge of this contempt made Churchill take advantage of John- ^ 
son's connection with the Cock Lane ghost to attack him in The Ghost under the 
name of " Pomposo." 

Gotham, the one work that isoiot satirical, was inspired by Bolingbroke s Patnoi ^ 
King, and is unintelligibly at variance with the Whiggism which elsewhere char- 
acterizes the author. In fact, Churchill had not really thought upon politics, and had 
neither knowledge nor judgment to perceive his inconsistency. 

The remaining works are general satires or defences of the satirist's craft. Like 
most of the poems, they have many echoes of Dryden and Pope, but fall almost as 
siiort of the vigour of the one as of the polish of the other. 

SIR PHIUP FRANCIS (1740-1808). — ^The authorship of the Letters of Junius was ^ 
never expressly claimed, but external evidence points to Francis and internal evi- 
dence is almost conclusive. If Francis and Junius were two men, the one was 
morally and intellectually the double of the other. 

Life. — ^After being captain of St. Paul's School, Francis entered the Civil Servios 

the «c of sixteen, and in 1762^ became ^prst secretary in the War Office. He wat 
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at the same time active in. anonymous journalism. In old age he said that he 
" scarcely remembered when he did not write.” In 1768 he first used the signatuK 
of “ Junius," the allusion being to Brutus the tyrannicide. His lettere under thi? 
and other signatures appeared in the Public Advertiser from January 1769 to Jan- 
«uary 1772. Next year he was appointed a member of the new Inman Council, 
Arriving at Calcutta in October 1774, he actively opposed Warren Hptings, the 
governor-general. After maJcing a fortune, he returned to England in\ 1780, and, 
being elected to the House of Commons in 1784, supported the impeachment of 
‘ Hastings. His later career is remarkable only for his attempts to save Builce frofn^ 
his frenzied view of the French Revolution. 

Works. — Apart from the letters under different signatures claimed by Junius, 
many letters in the newspapers have been on more or less cogent grounds assigned 
to Francis. Some letters of considerable importance are published in Burke's 
correspondence. 

Character. — Francis was a man of great industry and considerable courage. 
His rancour was excessive, but, though sometimes springing from personal motives, 
it was more often the result of his political beliefs. His arrogance was innate, and 
he cultivated scorn as a fine art. His ambition was great and was never satisfied. 
His interests lay wholly in politics. He has been called a doctrinaire Whig, but 
he was rather a strict adherent of principles as superior to precedents. *' No pre- 
cedents," he wrote, " will support either natural injustice or violation of positive 
right." He was fiercely opposed to the attempt of George III, to turn a reign into 
a rule, and saw clearly the " state of abandoned servility and prostitution to which 
the undue influence of the crown has reduced the other branches of the legislature." 
Hence he attacks Grafton, Bedford, and others no less for their neglect of principle 
than for their political incapacity. 

Style. — ^Writing as Philo-Junius, the author says that " it doestnot appear that 
Junius values himself upon any superior skill in composition." "This was of course 
an affectation, since the polished, if occasionally pompous, periods are the re -ult 
of much care and long practice. For an easier and more familiar style he had SMue 
contempt. " I wish,” wrote Francis to Bmrke in 1790, " you would let me teach /ou 
1^ write English," and he added that " polish is natural in peroration." A ter 
pealing with the fe^. Junius showed power in summing up. " You are at lib( ty 
t^to choose between me hypocrite and the coward. Your best friends are in doi bt 
which way they shall incline. Your country unites the characters a^d gives yo“ 
credit for them both.” * But the powers to which Junius was opposed were too 
strong to be overcome by railing, and Lord North’s Ministry maintained all ii*® 
iyils against which the letters were directed. 

‘ To the Duke of Gnitm, Febmarr te. sna. 
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Chapter 6 . THE RISE OF THE MODERN NOV^L 

The Antfcedcnts — The decline of Romance, the establishment of Realism — D^foe— 

Swift — Richardson’s Pamela and Clarissa — Fielding’s Novels — Smollett and S[terae 

THE ANTECEDENTS 

TM Decline oi Romance. — In the pamphlet-novels of Greene, Nash, and Dekkei 
we saw a kind of realism grafted on to either the old romantic stock or a nondescript 
sort of essay or moral discourse. Pure romance, meanwhile, had not entirely ceased ; 
it was in fact an unconscionably long time a-dying. A niece of Sidney, the Lady 
Mary Wroth, imitated the Arcadia, with remarkable absence of originality, fai The 
Countess of Montgomerie' s Urania (1621) ; and other imitations appeared, besides 
the sugary pastorals of Lodge, Greene, and Breton. In the middle of the 17th 
century a revival took place through the craze for the long-winded romances emanat- 
ing from France, which owed their paternity to Portuguese or Spanish models— 
the pastorals to Montemayor’s Diana Innamorada, the heroic romances to Amadis 
de Gaula. At the time when the stilted heroics of Davenant and Chamberlayne’s 
poetry were applauded, these elephantine tomes were being industriously turned 
into English by printers’ hacks and genteel amateurs. 

Translations of French Romances. — D’Urfd’s sentimental pastoral Astrie was 
translated into three volumes folio by “ a person of quality ” (1657-8). Gombre- 
ville’s heroical History of Polexandre (1647), the Ariana of Desmaretz (1636), La 
CalprenMe’s historico-heroical novels of gallantry, Cassandra, the fam’d Romance 
(1676), Hymen’s Prceludia (1652), and Pharamond (1677), were also given in portly 
folios to an eager world. Most prized of all, and absorbed most conscientiously by 
feminine readers, were the translations from Madeleine de Scudf^ry. Artamenes, 
or the Grand Cyrus, appeared in five volumes {1653-5), Cleila, also in five (1654-bo). 
Ibrahim, or. the Illustrious Bassa (1652), Almahide (1672), Amaryllis to Tityrus (ibt^i)- 
and Zelinda (1676). Dryden, Settle, Banks, and others borrowed plots from the 
Scud^ry romances, and Mrs. Behn and Nat Lee from those of La CalprenMe. 

Imitations. — Nor were these exotic creations without imitators. The most dis- 
tinguished were those illustrious dilettanti Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery, and the 
Scottish lawyer Sir George Mackenzie. Boyle's romance of a spurious antiqi ty, 
Parthenissa (1654), outdid his rivals in length, extravagance, and bombastic gravity. 
Mackenzie's Aretina (1661) has some origin^ity and not a little beauty, in s:>it* 
of its high-flown style and the grotesque conceits mixed with its paradoxes 
a|i(hoiisms,. The worst of these conventional effusions was Pandion aftd 'ipl^ii^ 
( ifift^^J Crowne the playwright, a flagrant and ineffective ptBipy (4 the 
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Mrs. Aphra Behn. — The novelettes of Mrs. Behn (1640-89) have more thari a 
smack of the heroico-romantic style. Even the incidents from actual life and her 
own experience are, except in the finest parts of Oroonoko, divested by her artificial 
tone of all colour of reality, and subdued to the conventional hue of this phantom 
world. Oroonoko, the story of a noble savage, idealized from incidents she pro- 
fessed to have witnessed in Surinam, is vitalized by her vehement sympathy with 
the victim of man's barbarous injustice. 

Satires on Romanticism. — Don Quixote (1605—16) did not succeed in extinguishing 
chivalric romance outside Spain. Later in the century Charles Sorel, author of the 
realistic Francion, wrote a parody of the pastoral, with the suggestive title Le Berger 
extravagant (1628). Scarron's Roman Bourgeois (1666), and, of course, Moli^re's 
Precieuses Ridicules^ were further attacks on the romancers and their devotees ; 
and there were others by Gu^ret, Subligny, and Beaug6ant. The best English satire . 
of this class was The Female Quixote (1752) by Mrs. Lennox, and the latest in date 
E. S. Barrett's Heroine, or the Adventures of Cheruhina (1813). By this time a new 
fount of romanticism had been unsealed : Scott's lays of chivalry were at the height 
of their vogue, and the Waverley Novels on the eve of publication. 

The Establishment of Realism. — With the gradual demise of the fiction which was 
more than half poetry, a new fiction was beginning which was entirely prosaic. 
The motive force behind the Elizabethan novel was the same impassioned imagina- 
tion that generated the play, the lyric, and the poetry of Spenser and Milton. When 
this force became spent, and the time set in when men's interests centred in the 
world of fact ; when science busied itself with registering phenomena, and humanism 
with the observation of contemporary types, a new kind of fiction was bound to 
arise. The character writers furnished description of such types on the static side, 
and indicated the line narrative fiction would take. But between the old kind of 
fiction and the new there is almost an absolute break. The novel had to go back 
again to the rudiments and start afresh, abandoning the right to embody its dreams , 
and ideals in poetic figures, and restricting itself to the world of actuality. 

Early Realists. — The most important contribution of the 17th century to the 
^development of fiction was Bunyan's. His intense imagination and burning insight 
enabled him to carry out with unparalleled success his didactic purpose to show 
men exactly as they are ; and instead of vague allegorical figures he peopled his 
stories with beings of flesh and blood, painting a graphic picture of the life he saw 
around him. 

DANIEL DEFOB 
(For other works sec pp. 312, 326) 

Hutiiwipim , — But it was Defoe who, in his fictitious histories and bic^^ > 
realism as main principle of^English fiction, and ia 
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catering for a public avid of fact established it in its most uncompromising form. 
Defoe is the progenitor of all the naturalists. As a manufacturer of printed matter 
for popular consumption, he succeeded to the business of the old purveyors of chap- 
books and broadsides. Ever since the invention of the printing-press there had been 
a market for stories of ballad heroes like Robin Hood and George a Grefen ; for crude 
novels of common life, like those of Thomas Deloney ; and still more cmde vamping 
up of the debris of romance, like that in Richard Johnson’s Seven thampions a] 
Christendom and Tom a Lincoln, Defoe's lives of eminent criminals ^nd contrite 
but successful swindlers were meant for the same class of readers. 

His Realistic Style. — Defoe was equipped with a style perfectly adapted for such 
an audience. Dryden derived his style from the refined conversation of the court 
of Charles II. Defoe's had a humbler origin, in the coarse but racy speech of the 
common people. His single aim was to tell his story plainly, as it might have been 
told by Crusoe or Moll Flanders themselves. He sought neither grace nor polish ; 
he cared more for clearness than for grammar ; his pages bristle with the slipshod 
errors of colloquial speech. But his rough homespun is a medium as perfect as 
that attained by Maupassant. He succeeds brilliantly in the single-minded endea- 
vour to render life as he saw it, and let the manner of the statement go. 

His Realistic Stories. — Defoe was not a man to care anything about art. He 
never, we may be sure, tried to think out a new theory of the novel. He saw his 
public curious for facts. He also saw that it made little difference whether the 
facts were genuine or the reverse. To exploit a demand which he had accurately 
appraised, and to meet which he possessed the right sort of material, in the vast stock 
of information which he had amassed in the course of his versatile career, he dressed 
up his facts in pretended records of travel, pseudo-histories, and pseudo-biographies, 
which proved as attractive and profitable as honest narratives. Thus, in Robinson ^ 
Crusoe, he wrote a circumstantial account of the strange ad>?entures which bad 
actually befallen the Scots mariner Alexander Selkirk, filling in the picture with 
minute details out of his own multifarious knowledge. He went on to depict with 
the same show of exactitude certain interesting phases of contemporary life, and to 
portray significant social types like Moll Flanders, Roxana, Colonel Jack — ^people 
with no charm of personality, but full of meaning to his public, because authentic 
representatives of the world they lived in. These portraits he drew in the simplest 
and most direct fashion — ^in short, in the natural manner of biography. There is 
a resemblance here to the picaresque novel, where the incidents run on fortuitously! 
as in life. But whereas in that the incidents are in reality carefully selected, so ^ 
to bring out the comedy of life, Defoe shows no interest either in comedy or romance. 
,His dram^i^c or melodramatic effects also appear to be quite accidental; and even 
his frequent tnbiii^Lli^ seems to be put in merely to satisfy the common craving 
for a sermon in ciiiaii jM espcciallv in wickedness. 
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The Revolution in the Basis of Fiction. — ^That this revolution in the whole art of 
fiction is due to a fundamental change of principle is forcibly brought home if we 
compare the opening of Sidney's Arcadia with that of Robinson Crusoe : 

It was in the time when the earth begins to put on her new apparel against the approach 
of her lover, and that the sun running a most even course becomes an indiSerent arbiter between 
the night and the day, when the hopeless shepherd Strephon was come to the sands which lie ^ 
against the island of Cithera, where, viewing the place with a heavy kind of delight, and some* 
times casting his eyes to the isleward, he called his friendly rival Claius unto him ; and setting 
first down in his darkened countenance a doleful copy of what he would speak, “ O my Claius,** ‘ 
said he, ** hither we are now come to pay the rent for which we are so called unto by overbusy 
remembrance; remembrance, restless remembrance, which claims not only this duty of us, 
but for it will have us forget ourselves.** 

Sidney is here appealing entirely to the imagination, Defoe steadily addresses him- 
self to our sense of the actual : 

I was born in the year 1632, in the city of York, of a good family, tlio* not of that country, 
my father being a foreigner of Bremen, who settled first at Hull. He got a good estate by 
merchandise, and leaving off his trade, lived afterward at York, from whence he had married 
my mother, whose relations were named Robinson, a very good family in that country, and 
after whom I was called Robinson Crusoe, and so my companions always called me. 

I had two elder brothers, one of which was lieutenant-colonel to an English regiment of foot 
in Flanders, formerly commanded by the famous Col. Lockhart, and was killed at the battle 
near Dunkirk against the Spaniards : what became of my second brother I never knew, any 
more than my father and mother did know what was become of me. 

"Moll Flanders.*' — The autobiography of Moll Flanders is likewise brought into 
line with those memoirs of illustrious malefactors for which the general reader 
showed such an appetite. It opens thus : 

My true name is so well known in the records or registers at Newgate, and in the Old Bailey, 
and there are some things of such consequence still depending there, relating to my particular 
conduct, that it is not to be expected I should set my name or the account of my family to 
this work ; perhaps after my death it may be better kno^ ; at present it would not be proper, 
no, not though a general pardon should be issued, even without exceptions of persons or crimes. 

It is enough to tell you, that as some of my worst comrades, who are out of the way of 
doing me harm (having gone out of the world by the steps and the string, as I often expected 
to go), knew me by the name of Moll Flanders, so you may give me leave to go under that name 
till 1 dare own who I have been, as well as who 1 am. 


JONATHAN SWIFT 
(For other works see p. 32a) 

Sffltt’s Stalism. — By ^molating the artlessness of a man relating his ovra experi- 
ences, Defoe made people believe in the literal truth of stories which were not in 
tl'emselves incredible. Swift used similar devices to win poetic credence — " the 
willing suspenfflon of disbelief " — ^in the boldest distortions of probability. Wonder- 
dories hail been told from the remotest times (Swift had a recent model in the 
romimcet of Cyta^ de Bei{gerac),,but until the age of realism no writer h^ ; 
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thought it needful to authenticate his marvels with definite particulars of time 
and place, and a wealth of detail which had nothing to do with the story except as 
corroborative evidence. Swift, of course, was not a pure romancer, bpt a satirist 
diabolically in earnest. He had to make his caps fit. But the true reason for his 
minute realism was that he had learned the incomparable force of theSv impression 
left on the mind by facts or the semblance of facts. 

The Realism of “ Gulliver,” — Compare the fashion in which Gulliver introduces 
himself and invites our company on the voyage to Lilliput with the opening of 
Robinson Crusoe : 

My Father had a small Estate in Nottinghamshire; I was the Third of Five Sons. He sent 
me to Emanuel College in Cambridge, at Fourteen Years old, where I resided three Years, and 
applyed my self close to my Studies ; But the Charge of maintaining me (although I had a very 
scanty Allowance) being too great for a narrow Fortune, I was bound Apprentice to Mr. James 
Bates, an eminent Surgeon in London, with whom I continued four Years ; and my Father 
now and then sending me small Sums of Money, I laid them out in learning Navigation, and 
other Parts of the Mathematicks, useful to those who intend to travel, as I always believed it 
would be some time or other my fortune to do. When I left Mr. Bates, I went down to my 
Father ; where by the Assistance of Him and my Uncle John, and some other Relations, I got 
Forty Pounds, and a Promise of Thirty Pounds a Year to maintain me at Leyden : There I 
studied Physick two Years and seven Months, knowing it would be useful in long Voyages. 

Note the air of artless veracity, confounding scepticism with the same superfluity 
of precise and largely irrelevant details as was employed by Defoe. 

When Swift comes to describe the pigmy inhabitants and their towns, institutions, 
and ways of life, he describes the people of Europe with minute exactness, only 
altering the scale. The wonder-story, as clearly as the direct painting of actuality, 
shows the realistic method fully established. 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON (1689-1761) 

Life. — Richardson, the son of a Derbyshire joiner, was apprentic?d to a stationer, 
and set up a printing business for himself in Fleet Street, and afterwards in Salis- 
bury Square. At the time of his entry into the world of literature he was a well- 
to-do person of middle age, with a country house at Hammersmith, weakly in 
health, of sedentary habits and nervous disposition. It was .purely by accident 
that he dropped into the trade of novelist. 

How ho Came ta Write. — From his early teens he had enjoyed the peculiar coiv 
fidenqe of the opposite sex. Older girls of his acquaintance had commissioned him 
to indite their love-letters, and thus helped him to acquire his wide empirical kni W- 
ledge of the female heart. At various times in later life he had acquitted him^^-ll 
cfeditably in small literary tasks ; and now two intimate friends, London book- 
sellers, pressed him to utilize his peculiar talents in preparing a small volume o 
Familiar LeUers, which were to be at once modds of this style of composition and 
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illustrations of ** how to think and act justly and prudently, in the common Circum- 
stances of Human Life/* It was in carrying out this delicate commission that 
he hit upon the idea of Pamela, Writing two or three letters to instruct hand- 
some girls, who were obliged to go out to service, as we phrase it, how to avoid 
the snares that might be laid against their virtue,** he recalled a seasonable 
story that had come to his notice years ago. Throwing aside the Familiar Letters,* 
which were published later, he began to write Pamela, and in two months , had it 
finished. 

“Pamela, or Virtue Rewarded” (1740-41). — Thus Pamela was begun and executed 
as an instructive illustration of the 
policy of being honest. It is the 
story of a maid-servant, ** of good and 
prudent upbringing,** whose virtue is 
perse veringly attempted by her master. 

Wise in the French sense, she remains 
unconquerable, though she is in love 
with him herself ; but at the same time 
she manages affairs so as not to lose any 
advantages of the situation. Though 
she prizes her virtue as her dearest 
earthly possession, her morality is not 
more disinterested than that of Moll 
Flanders, nor does it go without reward. 

Her admirer finds he cannot do with- 
out her ; so Pamela marries her unprin- 
cipled suitor, and becomes a fine lady. 

Pamela relates her tale in a journal 
entered up several times a day. She 
says : 

I have got such a knack of writ- 
ing, that when by myself, I cannot sit 
without a pen in my hand. 

The Story is very prolix, the moral 
being fortified with many nice points 

casuistry that are discussed and sagely resolved ; and Pamela*s gift of the pen 
finds exercise in faithful portraits of the inmates of Squire B/s household — ^the hag, 
^vho tries to bend her to his will, and the fine relations whom she ultimately con- 
founds by her marriage. She herself is the best portrayed of all. 

“ Clarissa ” {1747-8 ). — Pamela was Richardson’s trial piece. In its^ discovers 
die lines oi^ which a new of fiction, could be written, The finish^ masterjfiecc 
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is Clarissa. Pamda is not quite a novel, unless we qualify it as a novel of purpose. 
But Richardson set out with no utilitarian idea in Clarissa, provided no earthly 
reward save undying fame for his heroine, and so achieved a tragedy. / Clarissa is 
a creature of finer mould, who falls a victim to the indifference and hard-neartedness 
of relatives and the villainy of a seducer, the gorgeous Lovelace, and seals ner chastity 
with her life. Not only did her history show forth the full capacity of the epistolary 
novel to transcribe real life ; not only did it disclose Richardson's amazing Knowledge 
of obscure mental states and his expertness in building up character from ^e inside; 
but, carried away by the impetus of a fine idea — the idea of the natural purity and 
excellence of a woman's heart, and her ability to suffer shame untold without 
surrendering her dignity — he created a figure that could not be stuffed into the 
pigeon-holes of any prudential scheme of morality. 

Richardson’s Psychology. — Yet few healthy-minded people read Clarissa twice. 
To sensitive nerves the remorselessness of this methodical realism makes the agony 
intolerable. The realism of Richardson is a different thing from the realism of 
Defoe. The point of view has shifted from the visible world to the world of feeling 
and motive. His special instrument of verisimilitude is the minute accuracy of 
the psychological narrative, which is told with the same superabundance of relevant 
and irrelevant detail as Defoe used in describing physical occurrences. Dr. Johnson 
said that a single letter in one of Richardson's novels contains more of such know- 
ledge than the whole of Tom Jones, ** You say these characters are common," writes 
Diderot ; " that one sees this sort of thing every day ? You are deceived : it is that 
which goes on daily under one's eyes and which one never observes." Diderot, be it 
observed, does not deny the commonness. Richardson did not evoke exceptional 
characters like Sterne's or Smollett's. Even in Clarissa it is the strength of the 
character, not its strangeness, that makes it unique. All his creations are com- 
pounded of universal traits. Pamela was through and through a faithful interpre- 
tation of the point of view and natural feelings of a pious, sim^e, shrewd, and 
practical girl of humble station. In greater characters, like Clarissa and Lovelace, 
fundamental human traits are developed to an exceptional intensity by the 
writer's concentration on emotional phenomena. Sir Walter Raleigh's comparison 
of his most striking characters to tropical plants in a hothouse is suggestive.* 
But t|^y are not really exotics ; they are native plants removed from their woods 
and ntids to the sickly atmosphere of the conservatory, where heady scents and 
colours are stimulated to abnormal luxuriance at the expense of h^thy life. When 
Sterne had shown the extreme possibilities of this artificial culture in Trisfy^f^ 
Shandy and A Sentimental Journey, lesser novelists like Henry Mackenzie, author 
of The Man of Feeling, The Man of the World, and Julia de RoubignS, went further, 

S' . 

^ovel, zi., where Coleridge’s eritidsm is quoted that Riehardsou’t atmosphere is 
heated by stoves.’* 
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and ended by producing a race of sentimental beings that have hardly a feature 
left of normal human nature. 

HENRY FIELDING (i7oy-54) 

In the story of the evolution of the modem novel, the names of Fielding and 
Richardson are inseparable. For eight years Fielding had been writing for the 
stage, caricaturing the false heroics and sentimentality of the effete drama that 
had succeeded Vanbrugh and Congreve, and utilizing the theatre for sly attacks on 
the political strategy of Sir Robert Walpole. The Licensing Act of 1737 deprived 
him of this outlet for his discontent, and the appearance of Richardson's Pamela 
drew his attention to the novel. He began Joseph Andrews as a caricature of 
Richardson's morality-novel. Before he had gone far with it. he was carried 
away by the hmnorous figures he had created, and 
Ijroduced the first novel in which characters and manners 
drawn from life are fitted into a story having the 
artistic unity and the intellectual meaning of a fine 
comedy. In this accidental way Fielding discovered 
his proper sphere. The character writers had digested 
the materials ; Defoe had shown the realistic method of 
telling a story; Richardson had applied this method 
to the inner life of feeling and motive : Fielding now 
constructed the art-form comprehending all these ele- 
ments, which has not been seriously modified since. 

Life. — Fielding belonged to a branch of the Denbigh 
family settled in Somerset. He was educated at Eton 
and at Leyden. He had been brought up for the law, 
but combined his studies with play-writing, bringing 
out, before 1737, comedies, farces, and burlesques, to 
the number of some twenty-eight. He was called to the bar in 1740* year 
Pamela appeared. Literature and journalism occupied his attention till 174®* when 
he was appointed Justice of the Peace for Westminster, the duties of which office ; 
he performed with extreme conscientiousness. Tom Jones was published fohr 
months later; and Amelia, in which the results of his magisterial acquaintance with 
the criminal world of London can readily be traced, in 1751. He went to Lisbon 
ior his health in 1754, and died there in October of that year. i;, 

Works, — Fielding's plays are of scant interest now, hastily written as they werc(jj 
^-0 catch the passing breeze of fashion or absurdity. One heroic burlesque, Thp 
Tragedy oJ‘ Tragedies , of the Life and Death of Tom Thumb the Great, is a grandilo*;' 
quent parody. Of the novels, Joseph Andrews appeared in 1742, with a secbi^ 
®^tipn i Horn volumes Qi JdisceUanies in 1743, compriring JenathMi 
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Wild : Tom Jones in 1748, and Amelia in 1751. He put some excellent occasional 
writing iftto the Coveni Garden Journal, which he edited during 1752. He wrote 
some pamphlets, and in 1749 published an impressive Charge delivered do the Grand 
Jury. His posthumous Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon, in spite of the melancholy 
of illness and approaching death, is the most delightful thing outside hia novels. 

Characteristics. — Fielding was a big, good-hearted, free-living, and, \in mature 
years at any rate, a hard-working man, who was well acquainted with the worldly 
society that Richardson drew from second-hand knowledge, and in his own person 
had acquired experience of many walks of life. He had enjoyed an excellent classical 
education ; his intelligence was sane and searching, his sense of humour acute ; 
and he was no sentimentalist. The inherent dishonesty of Richardson's moral in 
Pamela, that honesty should be pursued, not because it is honest, but because it 
is the best policy, touched his sense of the ridiculous. It was for a man of mpre 
comprehensive and a healthier mind to evolve the first realistic study of life on t 
basis of common experience and philosophic reflection, having the organic form 
and the serene spirit of high comedy. 


Fielding’s Theory of the Novel. — In both Joseph Andrews and Tom Jones, Fielding 
set forth at large his views on the proper constitution of the novel, purged of mere 
didacticism, but fortified with the critical temper and a tried philosophy of life. He 
regards the novel as a subdivision of epic, which, like drama, may be either tragic 
or comic. Homer, he says, gave a pattern of both these kinds, the latter being lost, 
but according to Aristotle it bore the same relation to comedy that the Iliad bears 
to tragedy. With Joseph Andrews in mind, a string of burlesque adventures, he 
naturally put the novel in the comic category. It is 

a comic epic ia prose ; differing from comedy, as the serious epic poem from tragedy ; its 
action being more extended and comprehensive ; containing a much larger circle of incidents, 
and introducing a greater variety of characters. It differs from the serious tbrnanoc in its faMe 
and action, in this : that as in the one these are grave and solemn, so in the other they are lif:;ht 
and ridiculous ; it differs in its characters, by introducing persoxis of inferior rank, and conse- 
quently of inferior manners, whereas the grave romance sets the highest before us ; lastly, m 
its sentiments and diction, by preserving the ludicrous instead of the sublime. 


By the grave romance he means such a work as F^nelon’s T&imaque, which he clasi. ‘S 
with the Odyssey, at the same time deprecating the use of the word to describe 

CMia, Cleopatra, Astrxa, Cassandra, tb« Grand Cyrtts, and innumerable othAra, wbicb cont^> 

1 apprehend, very little instruction or entertainment. 


I^'affiliating his novel to the epic, it is dear that Fidding was thinking rather ^ ' 
ie narrative form than the content of epic. There is a doser analogy between b: ' 
novel Tom Jones and drama, not merely in the new prominence of dialogic' . 
^ Jones is akin to the grave .philosophic comedy of Moli^f' 
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Fielding’s Realism. — ^The object of Fielding's realism is not that of Defoe, to make 
readers believe he is recounting facts, but to convey a general impression of life. 
His easy command of natural dialogue gives a vitality to his characters that Defoe's 
never attained. He does not try to dissect like Richardson. There are no emo- 
tional crises in his novels. Yet he seizes unerringly the essential feature in which 
both his and Richardson's novels differ, not only from Defoe's, but from all before 
them, when he says : 

It hath been thought a vast commendation of a painter to say his figures seem to breathe ; 
but surely it is a much greater and nobler applause, that they appear to think. 

The prefaces in Tom Jones give his mature theory. Cautiously avoiding the term 
“ romance,” he deliberately alludes to his art as “ this historic kind of writing.” 

We have good authority for all our characters no less than Doomsday Book, or the most 
authoritative book of nature. . . . Our labours have sufficient title to the name of history. 

The faculties required for success in “ one of the most useful as well as entertaining 
of all kinds of writing " are no other than invention and judgment." And what 
does he mean by invention ? Not a creative faculty, but 

discovery, or finding out ; or to explain it at large, a quick and sagacious penetration into 
the true essence of all the objects of our contemplation. This, I think, can rarely exist without 
the concomitancy of judgment. 

Examine your heart, my good reader, and resolve whether you do believe these matters 
with me. If you do, you may now proceed to their exemplification in the following pages; 
if you do not, you have, I assure you, already read more than you have understood ; and it 
would be wiser to pursue your business, or your pleasures (such as they are) than to throw away 
any more of your time in reading what you can neither taste nor comprehend. To treat of the 
effects of love to you, must be as absurd as to discourse on colours to a man born blind ; since 
possibly your idea of love may be as absurd as that which we are told such blind man once 
entertained of the colour red : that colour seemed to him to be very much like the sound of a 
trumpet ; and love probably may, in your opinion, very greatly resemble a dish of soup, or a 
sirloin of roast-beef . — Tom Jones, Book VI., ch. i. 

Even the historian, as he conceives the novelist to be, must avoid incredible things, 
however w'ell attested. 

But we who deal in private characters, who search into the most retired recesses, and draw 
forth examples of virtue and vice, from holes and comers of the world, are in a more dangerous 
situation. As we have no public notoriety, no concurrent testimony, no records to support 
and corroborate what we deliver, it becomes us not only to keep within the limits of possibility, 
but of probability too ; and this more espedally in painting what is greatly good and amiable. 
Knavery and folly, though never so exorbitant, will more easily meet with assent : for ill-nature 
adds great support and strength to faith.— Tom Jones, Book VIII,, ch. i. 

The Novel and Poetry. — In this dependence on objective truth, the hovel, in 
Fielding's theory if not in his practice, is seen departing from its old kinship with 
poetry, and coming into a closer relationship with science. Pushed to its logicalv 
conclusion, such " history *’ is a- branch of sdenoe. Fielding was an^pati^ 
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of Zola's arguments for the scientific validity of the roman expSrimenial. He varied 
from the poets also in giving an intellectual interpretation of life, instead of a sen- 
suous and emotional expression ; yet, except in the reflective prefaces ^nd passages 
where he takes it upon himself to discuss and explain the conduct ^f Sophia or 
some other character in an unusual situation, he executes his work entirely in the 
concrete. The intellectualism of the critic and interpreter lies at th^ very root 
of Fielding's realism ; his work remains, however, not science transfigured by art. 
but art based on science. \ 

“Joseph Andrews.” — How Fielding came to write Joseph Andrews has already 
been related. Tt begins as a burlesque, in which the worldly-wise vestal Pamela 
reappears as Mrs. Booby, and her brother, the virtuous footman Joseph Andrews, 
repels the naughty overtures of his mistress, another wicked person of quality. 
But this motive soon proves inadequate, and the book evolves as a scries of picar- 
esque adventures in which the central character is Parson Adams, one of the most 
delectable blends of simple goodness and comic idiosyncrasy in literature. This 
charming cleric and the humorous figures Mrs. Slipslop, Mrs. Towwouze, and Parson 
TruUiber, with picturesque incidents on the highway and in country houses and 
village inns, leave a much stronger impression than the ironical digs at Richardson, 
neatly as these are planted. 

“Tom Jones.” — Tom Jones is a far superior exposition of Fielding's theory of the 
novel. Here Fielding poured out the wealth of a varied and ripened experience, 
and expressed in artistic terms his view how life should be lived. The plot, which, 
in spite of Fielding's weakness for irrelevant episodes, is a piece of complicated and 
shapely architecture, turns on the ultimate recognition of Tom's blood relationship 
to Squire Allworthy, his wealthy stepfather, and on the ups and downs of his love 
for the adorable Sophia Western, daughter of a neighbouring landowner. Tom 
is a young fellow endowed with good nature and strong appAites, but ojvm 
and unsuspicious. He falls an easy prey to temptation, and quickly repents. He 
is a sinner, but not a villain. In all points he is the antithesis of Blifil, his rival 
in Allworthy's favour and for Sophia's hand. Blifil is mean and servile ; he learns 
Correct behaviour by rote, he never has a good impulse. Blifil and the too faultless 
Allworthy are intellectual concepts rather than real people. So, in genesis, are 
the philosophers Square and Thwackum, the one standing for abstract ethics, the 
> other for slavish and unenlightened obedience to the commandments. These four 
represent definite factors in a problem of life, and are only partially vitalized. 

But apart from these, the novel is crowded with living human creatures ; some, 
gji|?e Squire Western and his sister, Tom's henchman Partridge, and Sophia's rru:r- 
.. tirewoman Mrs. Honour, among the most delightful originals in fiction, 
^^uire Western is pure naturalism. Flaubert might have made him more odious ; 
f Zola would have made him repulsive : neither could have dealt with him nmre 
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candidly than Fielding has done. Not a failing is spared ; yet neither sympathy 
nor satire has altered a line of his truth to nature. He is coarse, brutal, selfish, 
and stupid : yet we might as well try to dislike Falstaff. 

Tom Jones, taken as a whole, is a faithful picture of Fielding's world. He never 
went far below the surface ; but in the multitude of minor characters, servants, 
country folk, members of the squirearchy or of the fashionable world of London, the 
sense of abounding life and rich idiosyncrasy is never lacking. Where verisimilitude 
fails is in those principal figures that are distorted from sober truth to fit the intel- 
lectual scheme, or caricatured through Fielding's weakness for burlesque and farce. 

“Amelia.” — He was not less satirical in Amelia, but the satire is in more deadly 
earnest. His painful observation of the hideousness of vice in two years of service 
as a magistrate has given it a purpose. Amelia, though drawn from the same model 
as Sophia, his beloved first wife, is not a fine lady, but a plain, long-suffering woman, 
such as George Eliot might have drawn, whose angelic virtues are revealed to her 
unheeding husband in the trials of married life. The absurdities of the law which 
filled Newgate with artificially manufactured criminals and made the courts a place 
where justice was bought and sold, are exposed with the old wit and humour. But 
when Fielding depicts the rogues, the drunkards, and the poverty-stricken victims 
of debauchery, he assumes the censorial air of the justice delivering his Charge to 
the Grand Jury, and diagnosing the demoralization of society and its causes. In 
this temper he comes much closer than elsewhere to the specific realism of Defoe's 
Moll Flanders and Colonel Jack, The description of London life is full of particular 
detail ; the rogues and fools are less diverting than those in his previous novels, 
and are branded indelibly with the revolting ugliness of villainy and vice. Amelia 
is the beginning of that branch of fiction which eventually brought forth the slum- 
novel. 

His Other Stories. — Between Joseph Andrews and Tom Jones Fielding wrote a 
witty Lucianic fable, A Journey from this World to the Next, and The History of Jona- 
than Wild the Great (1743). The former may have been written before Joseph An- 
drews, The journey is a satire on human nature, Minos deciding in sardonic fashion 
on various claims to enter Elysium. Jonathan Wild displays Fielding s powerful 
intellect exercising itself in a work of sustained irony, without the least concession 
lo sentiment. His thesis is that mere greatness divorced from goodness must needs 
degenerate into pure rascality. It is embodied in a history of the notorious thief- 
taker hanged at Tyburn in 1725. He is the hero of a grimmer chronicle than Defoe's 
lives of criminals, a chronicle with no human charm but much hard intellectual force. 


SMOLLETT AND STER^ 

TOBIAS OEOEQB SMOLLETT (1721-71). — ^Smollett was a Scot educated at Glasgow 
Universit;^,! yrho apptenticeshi{^ to a surgeon and apothecary, 
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London with a tragedy to dispose of, and on its rejection by Garrick entered the 
navy as a surgeon, sailing with Admiral Vernon's expedition to the West Indies 
in 1740. The miseries of the disastrous attempt on Cartagena are recojunted in his 
first novel, Roderick Random^ which is largely made up of personal rejminiscences.^ 
He came back, and settled as a surgeon in London, published novels, raiHhe Critical 
Review, began his voluminous History of England, and edited a violent vory organ. 
The Briton, He had been imprisoned for a libel in his review in 1759 ; but his most 
scurrilous performance was a satire on contemporary events called Adventures oj 
an Atom (1769), which another soured and less-gifted slanderer, Charles Johnstone, 
emulated in Chrysal, or the Adventures of a Guinea, Overwork and irritation broke 
him down in middle age, and he quitted England, only to die near Leghorn, where, 
however, he wrote his one book that can be termed genial. The Expedition oj 
Humphry Clinker, 

Characteristics. — Smollett set little store by the recent improvements in the 
structure of the novel, and went for his pattern to the obsolete picaresque romancers, 
with their random adventures loosely strung on the thread of a hero's biography. 
He is a satirist because, like his favourite, Roderick Random, he considers himself 
** better acquainted with the selfishness and roguery of mankind," and is not to 
be imposed upon by appearances. He sees nothing in the world to admire, and in 
his Hogarthian way draws what he fondly believes to be a faithful picture, but 
which is in reality a pasquinade. He doubtless thought that the personal sketches 
with which his pages teem gave an extra solidity to the realism, and mistook his 
savage animosity for the noble indignation of the moralist. 

** Roderick Random.’* — The Adventures of Roderick Random (1748) is a highly 
coloured version of his own early adventures, mingled with some crude romance, 
the undeserving hero being rewarded with a handsome heiress. Smollett also had 
come to town an impecunious Scot, and tried to make his fortune as % medical practi- 
tioner. He had himself encountered the prototypes, of those singular creatures, 
Lieutenant Bowling, Captain Oakum, Dr. Macshane, and the Welsh surgeon Morgan, 
and smarted grievously from the encounter. Roderick is not a more ingratiating 
person than his creator. He is peppery, conceited, suspicious, with an eagle eye 
for meanness and vice (of which he has his own full share), and all but blind to 
the better side of men or things. Smollett extolled as the most precious of gitts 
loyalty to a friend, Roderick treats the faithful affection of his Sancho, Strap ihe 
barber, with hearty contempt. The poor fellow cannot save his master from the 
at the expense of his last copper, without becoming an object of ridicule ; 
the contumelious fashion in which he is dismissed from the stage speaks badly 
for Smollett's own generosity. Strap's estimable qualities are apparently due 
to his original and not to his creator. But the tale is told with amazing vigour. 
The boisterous humour and naked realism of the scenes nu shipboard atoned for the 
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coarseness and brutality, and made this first novel of the sea the ancestor of one oi 
the most flourishing stocks in English fiction, the nautical romance. 

‘•Peregrine Pickle.** — The Adventures of Peregrine Pickle (1751) is another picar- 
esque novel. The best of the characters are again seamen. Commodore Trun- 
nion, Lieutenant Hatchway, and the bo’sun Tom Pipes are brilliant grotesques. 
Peregrine, however, is not a whit better than his predecessor. He is a mean scoun- 
drel, with whose adventures and unsavoury amours one cannot feel the slightest 
sympathy, and many others of the dramatis personce are recognizable caricatures 
of Smollett's supposed enemies. His powers of derision are equal to those of any 
English writer, and hardly any other literature could yield such an anthology of 
invective. He could put life into a character by mere force of abuse ; yet the 
result was not human beings, but what has been well described as “ comic beasts " 
in human shape." The finest, however, far transcend mere caricature, like the 
humorous creations of Dickens, who owed more to Smollett than to any other writer. 

Minor Novels. — The Adventures of Ferdinand, Count Fathom (1753), is much 
inferior as a work of sardonic art to Fielding's Jonathan Wild. It relates the adven- 
tures and misdeeds of a scamp who was the offspring of a repulsive old camp-follower. 
Here coarse comedy is superseded by mystery and blood-curdling incident, and the 
stage properties and atmosphere of the coming Gothic romance are prepared. His 
Adventures of Sir Lancelot Greaves (1762) is a clumsy satire on the lines of Don Quixote 
or Hudibras. 

“ Humphry Clinker.’* — Not till his very last days did he return to fiction, and then 
he wrote the ripest and pleasantest of all his satires. The Expedition of Humphry 
Clinker (1771) chronicles the peregrinations and observations of a Welsh family, a 
bevy of delightful oddities, on a tour through England, Scotland, and Wales. A 
few years before Smollett himself had returned from abroad, and revisited his native 
Scotland. The scenes in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and the Highlands are particularly 
familiar and racy, and not untouched with a human feeling that, as a rule, is 
conspicuously missing in his work. It is a farcical miscellany, as inchoate as the 
Pickwick Papers, written in letters which reveal, most divertingly, the incompatible 
views of the different chroniclers. The irascible but tender-hearted old bachelor 
Matthew Bramble, his shrewish sister Mrs. Tabitha, her maid Winifred Jenkins, and 
tUe eccentric old Scots soldier Lismahago, are as comic as Lieutenant Bowling and 
Commodore Trunnion, and tolerably free from their violence and coarseness. The 
exception to the general criticism that Smollett observed with extraordinary acute- 
ness but never reflected, is to be found in the mellowed portraiture and the amusing 
epistolary gossip of Humphry Clinker. 

hAUBBaiCE STERNE (1713-68). — Steme was one of the children of an army officer, 
^nd was bom af Qonmel. His early boyhood was spent in the wandering life 
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which the family of a manied subaltern in those da3^ was condemned. Then he 
went to Halifax Grammar School, and from there to Cambridge. At the university 
he became intimate with the noted jester and free-liver John Hall Stevenson, the 
Eugenius of Tristram Shandy, at whose “ Crazy Castle " at Skelton he in later days 
made one of a circle of jovial spirits almost as famous as the Hell-fire Club or " Monks 
of Medmenham/' In due course he was ordained, and from 1736 to\ 1759 held 
various country livings in Yorkshire, He married in 1741, and seems ti^ have lost 
little time in beginning a series of vigorous flirtations with different ladies, which 
estranged him from his wife, and ended in a formal separation, though not till almost 
the eve of his death. The one child of the marriage, afterwards Madame M^dalle, 

editor of his Letters, he seems to have 
genuinely loved. 

Works. — Sterne was forty-seven 
when he commenced author, with the 
first two volumes of Tristram Shandy, 
The book brought him instant fame, 
though at York his alleged caricature 
of a local personage as Dr. Slop, and 
perhaps others, raised a scandal. 
Sterne was lionized in London, and 
exploited his fame by issuing two 
collections of Sermons by Yorick, after 
the character in which he had painted 
a flattering portrait of himself. He 
went on with the publication of the 
other volumes, in spite of protests 
from various quarters against the in- 
decorous character of 4 iis writings and 
his behaviour. He travelled in France 
and Italy, met Smollett in Naples, 
entered into a warm flirtation with 
Mrs. Draper, published the Sentinirn' 
tal Journey, and died in a state of 
insolvency, leaving his wife and daughter to be relieved by subscriptions and the 
publication of his sermons. 

‘‘Tristram Shandy.** — The Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, Gent 
^^7) ^ whimsical masterpiece of an incomparable jester. It is not to be described 
the ordinary terms of criticism, least of all by its title. Tristram is a person of 
^ght importance in the galaxy of humorous creations that ^ine with steady lustr® 
in transient appearance on the scene. His father and unde are 
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figures op which the eye is chiefly focused, and with the grotesque man-midwife, 
Dr. Slop, the stolid and humdrum Mrs. Shandy, Uncle Toby’s devoted henchman 
Corporal Trim, the widow Wadman, and a number of minor characters make an 
inimitable group of humorous idealisms of an order quite new in English fiction. 
Both the crotchety Mr. Shandy and that exquisite visionary Uncle Toby have an 
obvious kinship with Don Quixote. But there are profound differences between 
the satirical comedy of Cervantes and the humorous raillery of Sterne. 

Superficially, Tristram Shandy is a medley of realism and burlesque and of random 
drollery, sporting with human virtues and foibles, digressing at will into philosophic 
disquisitions that lead nowhere, apparently devoid of plot or design, yet constructed 
with a subtle art that gives every character and trait its most effective foil. The 
author plays all sorts of jokes on his reader, travestying the comic framework of 
Fielding, and playing a game of blind-man’s buff in his abrupt digressions, full 
stops, and elaborate surprises. It is the making of half his effects that they contra- 
dict expectation. 

The “ Sentimental Journey.” — A Sentimental Journey through France and Italy (1768) 
is “ Mr. Yorick’s ” account of his recent experiences on the Continent. The jour- 
ney, with its vaguely-sketched incidents and, still more, its continuous moralizings, 
is a vehicle as charming as the more elaborate novel for Sterne’s elusive humour 
and sentimentalism. It gives, further, a more chastened and refined example of his 
style. 

Dear sensibility ! source inexhausted of all that’s precious in our joys, or costly in our sorrows ! ' 
— thou chainest thy martyr down upon his bed of straw — and ’tis thou who liftest him up to 
Heaven / — eternal fountain of our feeling ! — *tis here I trace thee, — and this is the “ divinity 
which stirs within me ” ; — not that, in some sad and sickening moments, “ my soul shrinks back 
upon herself t and startles at destruction I *’ — ^mere pomp of words I — but that I feel some generous 
joys and generous cares beyond myself ; — ^all comes from thee, great, great Sensorium of the world ! 
which vibrates, if a hair of our heads but fall upon the ground, in the remotest desert of thy 
creation. — Touched with thee, Eugenius draws my curtain when I languish, — Shears my tale 
of symptoms, and blames the weather for the disorder of his nerves. Thou givest a portion of 
it sometimes to the roughest peasant who traverses the bleakest mountains ; — he finds the 
lacerated lamb of another’s flock. — This moment I behold him leaning with his head against 
his crook, with piteous inclination looking down upon it ! — Oh, had I come one moment sooner ! 

— ^it bleeds to death ; — his gentle heart bleeds with it ! — Vol. II., The Bourbonnois» 

Characteristies. — Sterne was too eccentric a genius to exercise any decisive influence 
on the course of literature, though he set a passing fashion, and has given inspira- 
tion to a few later writers naturally, or unnaturally, akin. Shandyism is an esoteric^ 
cult. Sterne was a realist in only a limited sense. He applied himself, not to make 
u general picture of life, but to find an uncharted region of human nature where his 
freakish imagination could frolic unchecked. This region he did not discover in the 
open-air world of Fielding. Like Richardson, he preferred the abnormal atmosphere - 
of the hothouse. . He revelled in sentiment, he delighted in the luxury of tears. But 
he was greater than Richardson as a creator of beings having an independent life of; ; 

itatead of the tragedy of sentiment he gave the comedy. St^sne i 
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prized fools and their follies like a virtuoso. He developed the whims and humours 
he found in life, to the utmost limits of a fancy revelling in the grotesque. 
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Chapter 7. GEORGIAN PHILOSOPHY 

Lord Shaftesbury — Bishop Berkeley — ^David Hume — Bishop Butier— Adam Smith 
LORD SHAFTESBURY (1671-iyu) 

Life. — Anthony Ashley Cooper, third Earl of Shaftesbury, was born in London 
in 1671, and educated at Winchester, from 1683 to 1686, under the influence of Locke. 
At one time a member of Parliament, he devoted most of his life to study, never. 
enj05dng good health. He travelled in Holland, published his first work in 1708, 
married in 1709, and died at Naples in 1712. His ethical pamphlets were collected 
in 1711, as Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions, and Times. 

Character. — One should not perhaps take Lord Shaftesbury’s pose as an amateur 
or dilettante too seriously. Shut out from a political career by his physical infir- 
mities, it was inevitable that he should at least affect to trifle with the humbler 
occupations of an enforced leisure. If the manner is superficial, or, as Charles 
Lamb called it, *' genteel," there is a real and consistent completeness about the 
matter. He detected a serious fallacy in the arguments of his predecessors ; and 
was something of a pioneer in 18th-century speculation, pointing the way to its 
psychological ethics. Shaftesbury, moreover, had an easy and humorous style, 
giving a much-needed order and clearness to English prose. 

Theories. — He established one definite principle of morals— that man is not self- 
contained, but a " centre of forces in a complex society,” wherefore " virtue and. 
vice may be discriminated without reference to the self-interest of him who judges." 
The habit of critical analysis made him unorthodox, and, in matters of faith, 
a deist. 


BISHOP BERKELEY (1685-1753) 

Ulo. — George Berkeley was bom near Kilkenny on March 16, 1685, educated at 
the Kilkenny Grammar School and at Trinity College, Dublin, where, before he was 
twenty-eight, he wrote some of his best philosophy. In 1713 went to London, 
and, on Swift's introduction, met all the wits; spent seven years as a travelling 
tntor, and returned to Ireland in 1721. Three years later he was made Dean of 
Derry, but having married and formulated a scheme for a Missionary College at 
the Bermudas, went for three years to Rhode Island. Not, however, receiving, the 
support promised him by the Government, he came back to England in lysiiRod was 
appointed Bishop of Cloyne three years later. A model Christian and bishop, h 
li ved and worked in the diocese till six months before his death in January 17537 
lus last days bdng spent at Oxford. 
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One of the three or four great masters of 18th-century prose, Bishop Berkeley 
has also been credited with the possession of “ every virtue under heaven/' and 
there does not appear to be much exaggeration in the phrase. Touching Plato 
in the perfection of his style as a philosopher, the perfection of his character has 
proved in the same measure unassailable. 

Berkeley's Idealism. — If he adopted, or rather adapted, Locke, all \subsequent 
philosophers have been content to form themselves round, or against, the unconquer- 
able idealism of Berkeley. He, more than any other exponent of metaphysics, 
achieved the golden mean between the stiff, unliterary technique which misses the 
human appeal, ..and the popular, artistic imagination which lacks precision. Most of 
his work is centred around his theory of ideas," enlarging the doctrine that " things, 
so far as they have any meaning for us, exist in our minds only." He is most enter- 
taining, and most literary, in the popul^-T Alciphron, or the M iniite Philosopher (1732) ; 
most suggestive, perhaps, in the much earlier New Theory of Vision (1709), or the 
Dialogue of Hylas and Philonous (1713). 

It was, no doubt, in part inheritance and environment that gave him the powci 
he was able to wield so successfully. Irish wit grafted upon an intellect of English 
solidity ; a first-class education ; leisure, material prosperity, and the stimulus of 
select friendships laid a promising foundation. He was writing when the great 
essayists were actually at work upon the refinement of an English prose first shape d 
by Dryden. He was thinking when Locke had swept away the old cobwebs and men 
were still respectful and sympathetic towards metaphysical speculations. Bh 
faith was admirably adapted to combat the crudity of early deism and that criticism 
which was merely destructive. 

Style— Yet genius never grew out of opportunity alone, and Berkeley's 
a master mind, a master style. He was supremely well-bred and urbane; ready 
for a gay, honest fight with any adversary ; subtly responsi'^p to delicacies 
of feeling ; at once limpid, logical, and imaginative ; never petty or provoking 
His noble eloquence was phrased to precision without frigidity ; his " ornaments " 
and illustrations are always well-chosen and dramatic, never trivial or decepti^^^ 
He was reverent by instinct and unerring in taste ; few men ever said better what 
was so well worth saying. 

His Other Works. — Besides the books mentioned already, he produced the Principles 
of Human Knowledge (1710) during his residence in Dublin ; and when Bishop of 
Boyne, more than thirty years later, the Querist^ and Siris, a book of metaph)^ 
,for the man in the street, with its treatise on tar-water and other quaint speculations. 

'^Though his more technical philosophy, perhaps naturally, was written before he 
thirty, and his more " popular " expositions grew out of wider acquaintarxe 
.^Untli the world, we cannot detect any real flaw in the continuity of his doctrine, 

livihg, the faith of ap earlier century^ he its gospel with fhfi 
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science of his own, and remained free from materialism. Essentially he is not of the 
i8th century, and yet its outward formality, built on a code in art, its strong 
common sense, and its healthy abhorrence of anything slipshod, certainly influenced 

his genius. Probably no other time and place could have produced Berkeley the 

metaphysician inferior only to Plato in the combination of subtlety of thought and 
grace of expression. 


DAVID HUME (i7ii~76) 

life. — David Hume, a cadet of a distinguished Scottish house (who had hitherto 
spelt their name ** Home ”), was born at Edinburgh in April 1711. After attending 
the ordinary classes at the university of his 
native city, he was put to the law, but 
privately persevered in his study of the 
classics. Family funds were sufficient for 
him to live for a time, no doubt economic- 
ally, in France, and publish his first book 
on philosophy {A Treatise on Human Nature, 

^739) » which is perhaps his greatest. As 
at the time the volume escaped even abuse, 
the author in search of a living was driven 
in 1745 to ** companion " a mentally deficient 
young marquess. Afterwards as secretary 
to General St. Clair he visited Vienna 
and Turin, and saw something of the best 
society. 

Meanwhile the comparative success of 
the Moral and Philosophical Essays had 
encouraged his ambitions, and experience 
gained abroad seemed to justify the leisure 
he devoted for two years, at the house of a 
brother, to the composition of his Political 
Discourses and his Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals. The year 1742 found 
bim in charge of the Edinburgh Advocates' Library, more than content with the 
niaterial for study at his command. He wrote a History of England (1754-62) 
and became famous. After a brief experience as interim secretary to the embassy 
pf Paris, he was appointed under-secretary of state, and was able, in 1769, to retire 
in comfort to Edinburgh for a seven years' sojourn among the Hite of the city. ^ He 
^i^'d in August 1776. 

Harness History/*— The first volume of Hume's History, beginning with James 
and only extending to the execution of Charles L, was a complete failure. The second, 
covering to the Revolution,^ for some reason won inimediatt 
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and universal applause. Four others, including earlier events and the tale of the 
Tudors, completed his work. The age was not critical, and the partjial if brilliant 
narrative of statements gathered, but not digested, from very doubtful authorities 
being accepted without question, gave him a leading position among the historians 
of the century. \ 

\ 

Style. — marked rigidity somewhat detracts from the undoubted ^gour of his 
style, which is neither spirited nor colloquial. There is everywhere, indeed, a sense 
of effort. Something obviously must be allowed in this matter for his horror of 
provincialisms. Having a high standard of purity, he deliberately prepared a list 
of Scotticisms; against which he, as a Scotsman, might thereby guard. Inevitably 
the strain shows through, making him over precise. The coolest of metaphysicians, 
he made an art of elegance and simplicity, but he is never easy and seldom simple. 

Hume’s Philosophy. — He had no conception of the untiring research and considered 
judgment demanded from modern scholars, and it is by his earlier neglected philos- 
ophy that Hume lives to-day. Heading the sceptical revolt against Locke's doctrine 
of common sense as idealized by Berkeley, he presented the appeal to experience 
with startling courage, acuteness, and penetration. In him there is no enthusiasm 
— one might say no emotion. He writes quite simply and frankly, as a superior 
person whose sneers and sarcasms, however pointed and effective, spring from 
amused pity. His resolute intellect enabled him to attain by conscious effort much 
of the power which springs spontaneously from other men of genius. He honestly 
sought after truth, and dared to tell the truth as he saw it. His influence on 
thought was far-reaching and has stood time's test. For mental vigour we must 
place him among the elect of a century whose characteristics, indeed, are embodied 
in the man. 


BISHOP BUTLER (1692-1752) 

life. — Joseph Butler was bom at Wantage and trained for the Presbyterian 
ministry ; but, going to Oriel College, Oxford, joined the Church of England, and 
subsequently took orders. Being appointed preacher at the Rolls Chapel in 1718, 
he there delivered the famous Sermons which were published in 1726. He was 
rector of Houghton (1721-5), rector of Stanhope, Durham (1725-33), chaplain to 
Lord Chancellor Talbot (1733). The Analogy of Religion, natural and revealed, 
to the constitution and course of nature/* appeared in 1736. Rapid preferment 
followed its publication ; Butler being appointed Bishop of Bristol in 1737, Dean of 
St. Paul's in 1740, and Bishop of Durham in 1750. He died at Bath in 17521 and was 
buried in Bristol Cathedral. 

Bnfler*! PhOosoplile Vlewi* — ^Though a ** professional ** theologian, and very sin- 
cere in his faith, Bishop Butler was before aU things a logical writer and a devotee 
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of argument. HiS appeal was always to reason, and his conclusions on ethics 
and natural theology were in fact largely influenced by Greek thought. Following 
the Stoic conception of an order or system joining nature with humanity, he ** leads 
us beyond the Stoics to Aristotle and his “ golden mean.*' Arguing from experience, 
he maintains that the virtuous man “ follows nature," while vice is a violation of 
our own nature." It is for conscience " to preside and govern over our appetites 
and passions ; " from the supremacy of conscience " we get the idea of the system or 
constitution of human nature." Butler occasionally used " plain speaking " on 
practical questions ; but his general appeal was to reason, and he wrote most willingly 
upon the broad general questions of philosophy. 

Style. — The Analogy is a standard presentment of apologetics, many sentences 
from which have grown into household words ; but the ethics of the Sermons has 
more literary merit and exerted more influence. Always clear and crisp, here he 
rises frequently to a remarkable eloquence of thought and diction. 


ADAM SMITH (i733-^o) 

life. — Adam Smith was bom at Kirkcaldy and educated at Glasgow University, 
and Balliol College, Oxford ; completing his studies at twenty-four. During the 
two following years (1748-^) he lectured in Edinburgh to distinguished audiences 
on rhetoric and criticism. In 1751 he was appointed professor of logic at Glasgow, 
and became professor of moral philosophy in 1752. He wrote two critical papers 
on Johnson's Dictionary and on the ** State of Learning in Europe " in the Edinburgh 
Review for 1755 ; and four years later published a Theory of Moral Sentiments^ his 
literary masterpiece. Resigning his professorship in 1763, he accompanied the Duke 
of Buccleuch as travelling tutor in an interesting itinerary of France and Switzer- 
land. The Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations appeared in 
1776* He was a commissioner of customs for Scotland from 1778 until his death 
at Edinburgh in 1790. 

Works. — When as it were on his trial, he exhibited a good deal of literary skill in 
the Moral Sentiments. The Wealth of Nations is homely, colloquial, and not free from 
actually bad grammar. Fanciful only in simile, the main argument is scrupulously 
^Itiar, and bas^d on a very cautious examination of the facts. It has been well said 
that " he found the leading idea of art to be imitation ; of ethics, sympathy ; of 
political economy, commercial ambition and industrial liberty/' His ambition was 
to discover the " order and connecting principles " of science and philosophy.* 

did actually inaugurate and establish a scientific foundation for the 
sndy of political economy, upholding as his main thesis that true national prosperity 
can only be derived Worn labour. He was a thinker who directly applied hIN; 
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arguments and hjs conclusions to the reform of national policy, and few writers have 

maip. so nfiirli hi<?fnn7. 
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Chapter 8. LATER GEORGIAN PROSE 


Samuel Johnson — Burke — Horace Walpole — Gibbon — Gilbert White 


SAMUEL JOHNSON (1709-84) 


(For other works see pp. 330, 384) 


Ufe. — ^The son of a struggling Jacobite bookseller, Johnson was bom above his 
father's shop at Lichfield. He inherited a massive frame, scrofula, with some defect 
in sight and hearing, and hypochondria. After schooling at Lichfield and Stour- 
bridge, he spent two years at home, read much, and made himself a Latin scholar. 
Sent to Pembroke College, Oxford, he left through poverty without a degree. His 
father dying, he became an usher at Market Bosworth, but after months of misery 
went to Birmingham as hack-writer for a publisher. In 1735 he married Mrs. Porter, 
a mercer’s widow twenty years his senior. With her small means he set up a school 
at Edial (Garrick a pupil there), but it failed ; and in 1737 he went with Garrick to 
l^ndon, little in his pocket but three acts of a tragedy. He got work from Cave of 
the GenUeman’ s Magazine, and next year some repute by his poem of London, imitated 
from Juvenal. He supplied Cave with " Debates in Parliament,” largely fictitious, and 
lived with Savage, a Grub Street writer, who died in 1743, and whose life Johnson 
wrote. He was still wretchedly poor, but his wife now rejoined him. Now, too, he 
got to know Levett, a paupers' doctor and a pauper himself. In 1747 Johnson 
issued his Plan for an English Dictionary, on which he worked for seven years, 
living in Gough Square. In 1749 appeared his best poem. The Vanity of Human 
Wishes, a sincere imitation of Juvenal, and his tragedy of Irene was produced by 
Garrick with small success. For two years, from March 1750, the Rambler appeared 
twice a week, all the numbers but eight his own. It ended just before the death 
of his beloved wife. In 1753 he wrote numbers in the Adventurer. In these years, 
although he was receiving pay for the Dictionary, he still lacked enough to live on. 
The pubUcation of the Dictionary in 1755 increased the fame which he had got by 
the Rambler, and except in the circle of Walpole and Gray, he came to be recognized 
as " the great Cham of literature." He was still poor, but he gave shelter to Levett 
and Miss Williams, blind daughter of a deceased physician. Later they were joined 
by Mrs. Desmo ulins , a penniless daughter of Johnson’s godfather, and a Miss Car- 
michael. The ceaseless quarrels of this “ seraglio,” as he called it, never subduef^ 
their benefactor's patience. 

For some years he seems to have lived by work for the Literary Magazine and 
by the Idler, bi. periodical of a hundred and three numbers, all but twelve his o\m^ 
He had issued proposals for an edition of Shakespeare, and worked on it slowly 
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In 1^9 Im mother died, and in the evenings of a week he wrote Rasselca, Prince 
0/ Abysstma, to pay for her funeral. In 1762 he was nominated to a pension of ' 



Samael Johnsofi* 

(h4 pairuinr ky Sir Jt^yeerUt,) 


Goldsndth'^b^f ^ founding the " Club,” Burke and 

^ .,i, ^ ^ members. The Shakespeare had lingeied 
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but stimulated by a sneer of Churchill's, Johnson brought it out in 1765. He 
published no list of subscribers, for he had " lost all the names . . . and spent 
all the money." He must, however, have got something from the later editions. 
He had been obliged in 1759 to give up his house, but now took another in John- 
son's Court. About the same time began a great change in his life through a friend- 
ship made with the Thrales, Thrale was a sensible man of forty, with a house 
and brewery in Southwark, for which borough he afterwards sat in Parliament. 
Mrs. Thrale, sixteen years younger, was lively and literary, and proud to welcome 
the great Cham. They gave Johnson, whose health was now failing, a room in 
their house, and he made them long visits, returning weekly from Streatham 
to give a Sunday dinner to his seraglio. He also travelled, visiting Oxford, Lich- 
field, his old friend Taylor at Ashbourne, Brighton with the Thrales, and other 
places. 

Although the pension laid Johnson under no obligation, he chose to write four 
political pamphlets between 1770 and 1775, while he also revised the Dictionary. 
In 1773 he was induced by Boswell to go a tour with him to Scotland and the 
Hebrides, no easy journey in those days. In 1775, for the first and last time, he 
visited the Continent, spending two months in France with the Thrales, and noting 
that " the great live very magnificently but the rest very miserably." 

In 1777 he was engaged by the booksellers to write the Lives of the Poets, the 
four first volumes appearing in 1779, ^he six last in 1781. The death of Thrale 
in this year was a heavy blow. For a time he still visited Streatham, but in 1782 
Mrs. Thrale broke up her household, partly because the house was too large for 
her means, more because she was moving towards a marriage with Piozzi, an 
Italian of good lineage who taught music. As Johnson objected to the husband 
for his calling, his foreign birth, and his Roman religion, the friendship of twenty 
years was broken. Allowance must be made for a dying man. In 1782 he had 
felt deeply the death of Levett, and next year he had a stroke of the palsy, 
followed by other painful ailments. He had all the attention that skill and friend- ‘ 
ship could confer, and, much as he had feared death, he met it with calmness at 
the last. 

Works. — Besides the works mentioned above, Johnson wrote Lives of Sarpi 
(^738), Boerhaave {1739), Blake, Drake, Barretier (1740), Burmann, Sydenham (1742), 
Cheynel (1751), Cave (1754), Sir Thomas Browne (1756), Ascham (1763) ; also The 
Vision of Theodore the Hermit (1748), Character of Collins (1763) ; prologues on the 
opening of Drury Lane Theatre (1747), for the benefit of Milton's granddaughter 
(^730), for The Good-Natured Man (1768), and other occasional verses and miscel- „ 
laneous pieces. 

CharactoTv— Johnson was a man of high principle and some passion, of unswerving 
^noral and physical courag^e, of genuine affection and great tenderness, of honest 
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pride and sturdy independence, and of strong common-sense. His devoutness he, 
/ ascribed to Law's Serious Call. Rough in his manners, and dubbed Ursa Major,"; 
he had, as Goldsmith said, " nothing of the bear but his skin," and to be poor and; 
honest was a sufficient recommendation to him. He loved good living, but he could; 
be long abstemious. Naturally dilatory, he wrote his best poem and inost of his 
best prose at a white heat. He revelled in argument for its own sake, ana as a boy 
" used always to choose the wrong side of a debate." A sturdy faith in his own calling 



Dr. Johnson in Lord Chostorfiold’s Aatoroook 

{Fr»m (kt ij S. H. Wmrd^ Jtui.) 


|n|(de him say that " the chief glory of every people arises from its authors." He 
" radically wretched," but his wretchedness had little connection with his real 
pinsfortunes, and allowed intervals of great enjoyment. His mind, but for some 
^itural and temporary bitterness, soared above neglect, poverty, and failure. Like 
nis strange dread of death, his unhappiness was constitutional and interlaced 
his vein of superstition. It follows that it was incurable. Aware of some at least 
of his own human weaknesses, he could tolerate, if a man's principles were but 
right, mudi laxity in his practice. Homo fuit. 
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the tests of reason and common-sense. He is at his best on the school of Dryden , 
and Pope, at his worst in his depreciation of VirgiVs Eclogues (in the Adventurer), ^ 
of Milton s shorter poems, and of Gray’s Odes. His work on Shakespeare is inter- y 
mediate, but his textual emendations of Macbeth are not acceptable. Though 
called a philosopher, he was such only in a popular sense. He had no metaphysics, 
and regarded Hume merely as an infidel. As a strong Church and King man he - 
had little tolerance for any divergence from orthodoxy, the less that he was half 
aware pf some difficulties in his own attitude. Thus he said, “ Every man who 
attacks my belief diminishes in some degree my confidence in it, and therefore 
makes me uneasy.” In his Dictionary he would not cite the Arian Clarke, though 
on his deathbed he pressed Brocklesby to read him, as ” fullest on the propitiatory - 
sacrifice ” ; and he said that the nonconformist Watts ” never wrote but for a 
good purpose.” For political liberty in Hampden's sense he had little regard, and 
he called Burke ” a bottomless Whig.” Yet, even if his sympathy with the down- 
trodden majority in Ireland was partly due to his hatred of Wliigs, he could take " 
a view pleasing to neither party. At Oxford he gave as a toast : ” The next insur- 
rection of the negroes in the West Indies ; ” and his opposition to the slave trade 
made the Tory Boswell glad that we had a House of Lords which would prevent 
its abolition. His assault on the American rising came as much from his hatred 
of slave-owners as from his politics. Perhaps, had he lived to see the beginnings 
of the French Revolution, he would have disagreed with Burke. He had many 
English prejudices, but here his mind was free. 

To Johnson life is a sphere of duties, but gives no prospect of happiness. This 
view he expresses in the Rambler and Rasselas. The papers, sometimes wrongly 
called sermons, in fact describe the career of man as it seemed to their author. Ras 
selas, contemporary with Voltaire's Candide and like it in theme, differs much in 
tone. It is significant that the last chapter is headed ” The conclusion in which 
nothing is concluded.” Such is life, and it cannot be altered. 

The Dictionary is a wonderful work for one man to have achieved. It is not ' 
histprical, for philology and etymology were not yet sciences, and its quotations 
hardly cover two centuries. Some of his definitions have a purposely political bi^LS, 
some are intentionally humorous. Its excellence lies in the notes of current usages 
and the choice of illustrative passages. 

The Lives of the Poets show Johnson at his best. Exceptions are the life of; 
Milton, vitiated by political bias, and the meagre and unsympathetic account 
Gray. He made few minute researches, writing freely from his gathered know- V 
hdge and criticizing after his own principles. Even the life of Pope, though on 
Pnpe much has since come to light, must still be read. 

The Journey to the Hebrides, less interesting than Boswell's, shows that ^ 
Johnsou travelled rather to study men than to admire scenery. None of his v, 
Writings ts more characteristic, and in none are there finer specimens of hit|;' 
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Of the political pamphlets. The False Alarm (1770) is a hopeless attempt to 
justify the seating of Luttrell for Middlesex; that on Falkland’s Islands 
(1771) an attack on Chatham and "Junius,” who would have made a casus 
belli of the Spanish expulsion of our garrison; and Taxation n<f Tyranny 
{^ 775 )> a vain effort to justify the Ministry’s policy on America. The Patriot 
(1774) was written for Thrale’s candidature in Southwark. The vigour of the 
pamphlets is heightened by his hatred of the Whigs, but they sifow little 
political insight. i , 

The edition of Shakespeare surpasses its predecessors. Its chief v4lue now 

lies in the common-sense vindica- 
tion of Shakespeare as a student 
of man, for here poet and critic met 
on common ground, when Johnson 
could cry, “ Unimitated, inimitable 
Falstaff." 

Style. — Johnson’s style in middle 
life was ponderous and monotonous, 
but suited his sombre themes. The 
words are often too long and the 
sentences too nicely balanced. Its 
complexity was a reaction against 
the simple, direct, and homely 
style of Anne’s time. In the Lives 
of the Poets the style is lighter, and 
would be more evidently so if a full 
stop took the place, as it often 
could, of a semicolon. The phras- 
ing comes nearer conversation, and 
Johnson’s conversati<^, as reported 
by Boswell and Mrs. Piozzi, is a 
delight. 

Boswell’s life.- — That Johnson is 
» living a figure to the world is largely due to the fact that his life by Boswell 
is perhaps the best biography in the language. James Boswell (1740-95) w;vs 
the son of a Scottish judge. Lord Auchinleck, and made Johnson’s acquaintance 
• in 1763* his ^master's death he was a devout disciple, and he recorded the 

details of Johnson’s daily life and conversation in a work (1791) which is a master- 
piece of faithful, and also artistic, portraiture. Boswell wrote other works, notably 
the AcMunt of Corsica (1768), and the Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides (1785), whicii 
la.ttCT is a modest classic of travel. 

wA I I 
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EDMUND BURKE 

Life. — Bom in Dublin, the son of a Protestant attorney and a Roman Catholic 
mother, Burke was bred at the school of Abraham Shackleton. a Quaker, in Kildare, 
and at Trinity College, Dublin. 

In 1750 he came to London 
a student of the Middle Temple, 
but he disliked the law and 
spent his time in general read- 
ing and travelling. In 1756 he 
published two works, a satire 
on Bolingbroke and a treatise 
on the Sublime and Beautiful. 

Next year he married the 
daughter of Dr. Nugent, his 
physician. In 1758 Dodsley 
began the publication of the 
Annual Register, and Burke 
was his chief contributor. In 
1759 he was employed by 
Single - speech ** Hamilton, 
secretary to Halifax, Viceroy 
of Ireland, and spent a year 
with him at Dublin. Hamil- 
ton got him a small pension, 
but expected too much work 
of him, and in 1765 Burke 
threw up both his employment 
and ,iiis pension. With his 
brothjer and his kinsman, 

Willij^ Burke, he had begun 
specjilations which promised 
him I a competence. Through 
^hisj kinsman he made the 
acquaintance of Rockingham, 
and when in 1765 Rockingham 
hecj ime Prime Minister, Burke 

'^as appointed his private secretary. For seventeen years the two were close 
We: ads, Burke strengthening the mind and purpose of Rockingham’s party,* and 
Ro^tkingham supplying Burke with money and tactfully checking his faults. 

inside many Uterary acquaintances, and in £764 became aUj^Drigiiiai 
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member of the " Club,” and formed dose friendships with Johnson, Reynolds, and 
Garrick. When in 1765 Lord Vemey brought 'him into Parliament as member 
for Wendover, Johnson prophesied that he would be one of the first men in the 
country, and he at once made his mark in the House. Rockingham, disipissed after 
a year in office, desired Burke to serve under Grafton, but he chose to btick to his 
'friend, and vindicated his Ministry in a vigorous pamphlet. Throughout he was in 
effect the leader of the opposition to the Grafton Ministry, assailing their policy on 
America, Wilkes, and the law of libel. In the last matter he was the originator of 
obstruction in the House of Commons. \ 

When in 1770 North succeeded Grafton, Burke remained in active opposition, 
and from 1774 had the support of Fox. From 1774 to 1780 he sat for Bristol, fight- 
ing against the Ministry’s policy on America and for the removal of the restrictions 
on Irish trade. The latter effort cost him his seat, but Rockingham had him re- 
turned for Malton. He had already attacked the jobbery of sinecure offices, and 
now again brought in a Bill for economic reform. Defeated at the moment, it led 
at length to the end of the system. 

On Rockingham’s return to office in 1782 Burke was made Pa3unaster of the 
Forces, but not offered Cabinet rank. This has been attributed to >^ig exclusive- 
ness, but the whole tone of the correspondence between Rockingham and Burke 
compels us to seek for another cause. In fact, Burke’s temper had been ruined, 
partly by his financial difficulties, and he had become, as Rockingham knew and 
Fox said, an unmanageable colleague. Rockingham's death showed a rift in his 
party, and on Shelburne becoming Prime Minister Barke followed Fox into opposi- 
tion. In office again for the few months of the Coalition Ministry, he was dismissed 
on the accession of Pitt. 

Burke had long disliked our administration in India, and he distrusted Hastings, 
the Governor-General. His zeal was now stimulated by the malignant Francis, 
lately the collea^e and opponent of Hastings. With Sheridan, Fox, and| others 
he moved for an impeachment, and with the partial support of Pitt the motfon was 
carried ; and in the trial of Hastings, which lasted for seven years sftid endeq in an 
acquittal, Burke was a manager. Though the charges against Hastings werej exag- 
gerated, the whole of Burke’s speeches were a cry for justice to the natives of InWa- 

Partly by his merits and partly by his faults Burke had lost all influence in the 
country when his action on the French Revolution suddenly made him ” a s^rt of 
■* power in Europe.” His Reflections on the Revolution in France (1790) ran thnough 
^ eleven editions in a twelvemonth. He broke with his Whig friends and w®rked 
e hard for the French exiles, sending his son to Coblentz on their account: Hut ® 
: the hour of his greatest success he was a most unhappy man. He felt deep% ^ 
tetrangement from his old friends and the acquittal of Hastings, and he belle''®” 
tWt revolutionary principles would get the mastery in England. With healtn 
■f brokw he could not bear a word of remonstrance or adviceii> He retired wf”® 

"s Pa rl ia nn ent to make wav for his tactless son. whom he aml'^idealiniidwl^ 
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the son died before lie could take his seat. His only relief was the grant of two 
pensions, which enabled him to pay part of his debts. This freed him from anxiety, 
concerning his wife, but he died full of fears for his country. 

Characteristics. — Moral loftiness is the dominating note of Burke's character.^ 
He had a passion for justice and a genius for friendship. To the distressed he was 
as great a friend as Johnson. With all his intellect he was extremely emotional, 
and under the stress of troubles became at times violent, overbearing, arrogant, and 
intractable, though still cheerful and playful with those whom he loved. It was 
his unhappiness that he was unable to follow in his own affairs a path which he 
prescribed to his country as leading to content. 

Although in a sense Burke abandoned literature for politics, his political writings 
and speeches are literature of the first rank. He seldom thinks merely of carrjdng 
his audience with him, but rather of elevating and exhausting the subject in hand. 
In his passion and his imagery he had in him much of the poet, and he wrote with a 
ragged copy of Virgil at his elbow. He failed in wit, though there is humour in 
some of his letters, and he was usually too indignant to be pathetic. For his prose 
style he studied Dryden's, and he owed something to the brilliance of Bolingbroke, 
whose character and theories were his detestation. 

In politics Burke was essentially an aristocrat and a conservative. He so valued 
institutions that he sometimes seemed to forget the purpose for which they exist. 
Thus he desired freedom much but he desired order more. To palpable abuses he 
was an unremitting foe, though once under an emotional impulse he restored to 
office two clerks whom his predecessor had dismissed for fraud. To organic changes, 
whether forward or backward, he was equally opposed, no less to the reform of 
Parliament than to the resuscitation of the king's prerogative. For abstract rights 
he had nothing but contempt, while he emphasized duty and expediency, and might 
have said that in politics the two were the same. Men who take other views than 
his will still find his works to be storehouses of political wisdom; and Macaulay 
might well say that in politics his was " the greatest mind since Milton." 

Works. — Of Burke's works, A Vindication of Natural Society (1756) and A Philo* 
^ophical Enquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and the Beautiful (1756) 
ire early ventures. A Short Account of a Short Administration ably defends 
Rockingham's Ministry. Thoughts on the Causes of the Present Discontents (1770] 
“xpounds Whig principles at their best, defending the constitutional equipoise, 
government by party, sound administration, and the interests of the people at large, 
The speeches on America (1774-8) show a complete comprehension of the positioi 
^nd of the inevitable consequences of the policy of Grenville, North, and the king 
Other speeches of this period deal with Irish trade and economic reform. The 
speeches on Fox's East India Bill {1784) and on the Nabob of Arcot {1785) show how 
deeply Burkejhadf studied our government in India. 
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The Reflections on the ReooMion in France (1790) is a piefie of sliining rhetoric, 
with much that is true and much that is false. Burke had visited France in 1773, 
been welcomed by Madame du Deffand, and seen the Dauphiness, Marie Antoinette, 
at Versailles. Of the condition of the people he saw nothing, and, unlike Chester- 
field, had no foresight of the Revolution. He looked with horror upon its very 
beginnings, and in respectable Englishmen, like Priestley, who approv^ of it, he 
could see nothing but “ wicked principles and bad hearts." Ignorant df its social 
origin he looked upon it as mere politics, and — here he showed astonishing prescience- 
predicted its inevitable course and even the military despotism which wa^, to follow. 
But he was under the influence of the salons which he had seen, and Francis roused 
him to fury by describing as " pure foppery ” a highly wrought passage contrasting 
the past splendour of the queen and her present woes, though in fact these had 
hardly begun. Of the miserable condition of the masses in France, as set forth, 
for instance, in Young’s Travels, he had no knowledge. Burke, however, as wa« 
usual with him, rises above his immediate theme, and in preaching the gospol 
of order presents things which, if the world be wise, must always be taken into 
account, even though they do not comprehend the whole possibilities of, political 
life and progress. 

As the Revolution advanced Burke lost his head, and his later works are wilder 
and more rhetorical. They include the Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs (1791), 
Remarks on the Policy of the Allies (1793), Thoughts on the Prospect of a Peace with 
the Regicide Directory (1796), and others. 

The Speeches on the Impeachment of Hastings appeared in 1792 and A Letter 
to a Noble Lord in 1796. The Duke of Bedford, a friend of the Revolution, li.id 
attacked Burke’s pension, forgetting how much of his own riches came from 
state grants at the Reformation. Burke’s reply is crushing. 

Burke’s life was a tragedy partly of his own making, partly due to the conditions 
of his age and to the strokes of fortune ; but with all his faults he remains tu 
posterity the noblest figure of his time. 


HORACE WALPOLE, EARL OF ORFORD (1717-07) 

— Horace (christened Horatio)' Walpole was the youngest son of Sir Rohi rt, 
the Prime Minister and the first earl. Bred at Eton and King’s College, Cambriilgc, 
he went in 1739 with his school friend. Gray the poet, to France and Italy. 
was elected a member of ParUament before he returned, and he sat until 1767. 1 " 
1747 he rented and then bought a house at Twickenham called Strawberry ihU- 
This he gradually transformed into "a little Gothic castle" and filled with woks 
of art and curiosities. From 1757 he had there a printing-press, of which the lirst 
issue was Gray’s Odes. He thrice visited Paris, and became an intimate frienii of 
Madame du Deffand. In his fmling years he enjoyed the frien^hip of Mary 
Agnes Berry, who survived hiip by more than half a ceniniy. 
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Works.— His chief works were A Catalogue of the Royal and Noble Authors oj . 
England (175S) > Anecdot-es of Painting in England, from Vertue (1762^1) \ / 

Catalogue of Engravers born or residing in England (1763) ; The Castle of Otranto 
(1764) I Historic Doubts on Richard III, {1767) ) The Mysterious Mother, a Tragedy 
(1768). The following were published posthumously : Reminiscences (1803) : Memoirs ^ 
of the Reign of George IL (1822) ; Memoirs of the Reign of George III. (1845) ; 
Journal of 177 1-8 j (1859)- He also wrote prologues, essays, and many jeux d* esprit 
in prose and verse, but his greatest work was his Letters. 

Walpole was a man of quality, 
a wit, and a connoisseur. He has 
been called a fribble, a gentleman- 
usher at heart, and a spiteful gossip, 
but all this is unfair. He sat long 
in Parliament and strove for a return 
to his father*s policy, of which he 
saw the merits if he was blind to 
its defects ; he worked against the 
slave trade, and he fought hard to 
save Admiral Byng, He lived by 
offices that could be treated as 
sinecures, but he found fit men foi 
the work and took care that the 
country was honestly served. Again, 
he was proud of his father for his 
statesmanship and his love of art ; 
and he was well content to have 
as his maternal grandfather ** an 
honest timber - merchant." His 
friends he chose not for their quality 
but for their qualities. Gray's 
mother was a milliner, Mann's 
father an army clothier, Ashton's 

usher in an obscure school. Once again, to find malice in his Letters is to mis- 
understand them. His hatreds were mostiy prompted by filial regard or even 
better reasons, and it was rather art than spite that barbed his pen. 

It is true that Walpole thought too well of the fashionable writers of his age 
and not well enough of some others. He appreciated Gray, but thought nearl]^ 
us well of Mason. His romantic turn of mind preferred " the extravagant beauties .. 
«')f Shakespeare and Milton ... to the sober and correct march of Pope." He v 
bad no grip of history, but an intense interest in its persons and its material monu- " 
umnts. As an antiquary he was an amateur, but as a connoisseur he takes firsts 
tank. 
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The Castle of Otranto was published under a pseudonym and professed to be a 
translation from the Italian. Of all Walpole's many writings it is the only one 
whidi had a direct literary influence. It daimed to be " a Gothic romance,” but, 
like the architecture of Strawberry Hill, was not genuinely mediaeval. It^ blend of 
the supernatural and the ordinary made it immediately popular, but to-daly its chief 
interest is as the forerunner of a' school which culminated in Guy Manning and 
"Wandering Willie’s Tale.” \ 

Walpole’s writings on contemporary history are interesting and valuable as pic- 
tures of party politics and personages, but are by no means impartial. He liad some 
political insight, and foresaw the issue of Grenville’s policy towards America\ 

Walpole’s chief correspondent was Sir Horace Maim {1701-86), his kinsman, 
who from 1737 tahis death was British minister at the Court of Florence. Walpole 
renewed acquaintance with him in Italy, but the two never met after 174X. On 
his return to England Walpole saw that letters to Italy could serve for a picture 
of fashionable, political, and literary life, and for a permanent record of his own 
wit, whether pungent or playful, and of his power of description and illustration. 
To a voluntary exile he could write much that would not be news to any friend at 
home. It was his good fortune that Mann lived on for forty-five years without 
wishing to leave Florence. It was not mere fortune that, while he meant the 
letters for publication, and even in later life revised them, he never forgot that 
they were letters, and that he must write as one who spoke and not forget to whom 
he was speaking. For his themes he had the advantage of living in the worlds of 
party politics and fashionable diversions, and he made himself a place among men 
of letters. It is true that the great fleet of Johnson, Burke, and their friends appears 
only in the ofiing, for Walpole shared Gray’s dislike of Johnson and Boswell, and that 
some of his swans are geese, but he makes his geese interesting. As for the alleged 
spite, it must be remembered that Walpole accounted life " a tragedy to those who 
feel and a comedy to those who think.” He chose the comic theme, and viewed as 
comedy the letters are no more spiteful than The School for Scandal or Mansfield 
Park. Byron, himself a prince of letter-writers, called them " incomparable.” 

Among his other correspondents were Gray, a keen critic of his writings; William 
Cole (1714-82), a clerg3unan and antiquary; and Mason (1724-97), whose poems 
he flattered. There are also many letters to his cousin Conway (1721-95), the 
statesman and field-marshal, whom he loved all his life and over whose hesitating 
character he had mudi influence ; to his school friend George Montagu (1718-80), 
who later sank into a hermit’s life and ignored all his fri^ds ; to the charmirg 
Qmntess of Upper-Ossory (1737-1804), formerly Duchess of Grafton; and in los 
^||ast years to Mary Berry (1763-1852). 

Walpole’s style is often ungrammatical, but never obscure. Occasionally 
into & French idiom, but his choice of words is usually admirable.’ He w;>s 
1 ^ deep thinker, but his turn of mind sets him with Warton as a herald of t ' '• 
iJUBiUltic movQWtehtf^ 




EDWARD GIBBOM (i737-0*> 


life. — ^The son of a man of means, who dissipated part of them, Gibbon was bom 
at Putney. After two years at Westminster he left in ill-health, but with a strong 
taste for books. Recovering, he was sent in 1752, still under fifteen, to Magda l en 
College, Oxford. Here he wasted a year. He then became a Roman Catholic, 
whereu^n he was removed to Lausanne, and there returned to Protestantism, 
He fell in love with Susanne Curchod, afterwards Madame Necker ; when his father 
forbade the marriage he “ sighed as a lover" 
but *' obeyed as a son." In 1758, already 
a man of learning, he came home and joined 
the militia. In 1764 he travelled in Italy, 
and at Rome conceived the idea of his great 
work. In these years he gradually became a 
freethinker. Returning he made friends in 
London, worked at the history, joined the 
Literary Club, and entered Parliament. He 
thought less of politics than of his book, of 
which the first volume appeared in 1776 and 
made him famous. He worked on, first in 
London, and from 1783 at Lausanne, pro- 
ducing the last volume in 1788. Returning 
to visit his friend Holroyd, Lord Sheflield, 
he died almost suddenly of a neglected ail- 
ment. Besides The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire he WTote essays, journals, 
several drafts of an autobiography, and 
some historical studies. 

Character. — A good son, friend, and master. 

Gibbon had little romance, and such pas- 
sion as he had was controlled by a clear and 
logical intellect. His fidelity and equanimity went with an industry and accuracy 
beyond praise. His views were strictly intellectual. He had no mysticism or 

religious enthusiasm, and believed only that for which he could find an historical 
or logical basis. His philosophy is Voltaire's. As a record of political and mil|- 
twy events Gibbon's History exhausts the period and cannot be superseded 
h-fiorts to question ins accuracy on facts have usually failed. It is true 'dvat 
in his account of the early Church his bias made him reject something m<w 
than the legends of a later period, but on facts this is his sole failure. 
work, howet^, has both omissions and defects. It is too exclusivdy politic^ 
Gibb^ nwate of the social side of historjf tod supplies mato^ 
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for stud5nng it, but he does not interrupt his narrative to give the social causes 
of the Empire's fall. So in other matters, though he had the power of synthesis, 
he does not hold it an historian's duty to use it. It may be, too, that he has 
an inadequate sense of the relation between historical causes and events. The 
Memoirs as originally published were compiled by Sheffield from six drafts. The 
drafts have since been printed and have much interest. 

Style. — Gibbon's style is always stately, at times almost pompous, neitlier varying 
with its subjects nor suggesting more than it says. With all its majesty, it nevei 
fails in clearness or rapidity or force. Nor should it offend us that the sentence 
often ends with a prepositional phrase. 

GILBERT WHITE (1720-93) 

Life. — Sprung of a family long settled at Oxford, Wliite was the eldest of th'^ 
six sons of John Wliite, a barrister, and was born in his grandfather's vicarage at 
Sclborne, in Hampshire. His early years were spent at Compton, in Surrey, but beforr^ 
he was ten his father WTnt to live at Selborne in a house known as Hie Wakes. He 
was educated at Basingstoke Grammar School and at Oriel College, Oxford, of 
which he became a fellow in 1744. Ordained in 1747, he acted as curate to his 
aunt's husband, Charles WTiitc, at Swarraton, some twelve miles from Sclborne, 
though most of his lime w^as given to Selborne and Oxford. In 1751 he was curate 
to his grandfather’s successor at Selborne, but next year returned to Oxford to bo 
dean of his college and junior proctor. In 1757 his college presented him to a livin[^ 
which he kept for life without residing on it. His father died in 1758, and in 176;, 
he became by inheritance from his aunt owner of the house in which he lived. Thence 
forward he added to a slender income by serving curacies in the neighbourhood 
while he found good shooting and opportunities for work as a field naturalist. lb 
paid regular visits to London and made friendships with naturalists and antiquaries, 
in particular with Thomas Pennant, whom he helped in the second edition ol 
British Zoology, and with Daines Barrington. From 1775 to 1788 he was occupies 
in writing his chief work, the antiquarian part of it demanding frequent visits t- 
Oxford, where he was helped by Richard Chandler. Its publication brought him * 
correspondence with Robert Marsham of Norfolk, a naturalist of established reput* , 
White was a man of strong family affection, but he never married. He died a’ 
Selborne and was buried there. 

Works. — The Natural History and Antiquities of Selborne appeared in 178^' 
White's other works are a few papers on natural history, letters to his brother Job 
and other relatives, to Ralph Churton, and to Marsham. A few attempts at vers 
and a few sermons also survive. The manuscripts of his Garden Kalendar aui 
Naturalist's Journal are in the British Museum, but only some passages of the forme 
have been published. 
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Character. — White was an attractive man of equal refinement and simplicity. In 
general intercourse he had some outward formality, but with his relatives, with his 
parishioners, and with children this disappeared. He had a pretty gift of humour 
and a surpassing power of observation. If he never resided on his living, he at least 
supplied it with capable curates, and he performed his own duties as a curate without 
either the supineness sometimes found in his day or the fussiness of another time. 

White/s Selborne is the great classic of the field naturalists. In appending the 
" Antiquities he followed a custom which was alread}^ passing away, for he him- 
self had no special qualification for the work. 'I'he ** Natural History ” is based 
upon letters, of which the earlier ones were not written for j)ubIication, and it keeps 
the epistolary form throughout. Its most obvious merit is the very closci observa- 
tion of habits and structure, and its worst error is the belief in the hibernation of 
^wallows. He seems to have been the first Englishman to notice the peculiarities 
which made Scopoli separate the swift from the class of the swallow, and probably 
it was really White and not Pennant, as White imj)lies, that first saw the house- 
dove to be sprung from the rock-pigeon. But even such originality and the clear 
records of habit which appear on every page are insufficient to explain the special 
(diarrn of the book. It creates an atmosphere, and the reader follows as though he 
himself were present at the observation. The book, which by its structure escapes 
formal classifications, shows how much may be studied within a small range oi 
ground. The speculations, too, on cause and effect are apt to prompt like specu- 
lations in the reader. But perhaps the greatest charm of all is that the book is 
entirely void of pretence. The original edition (1788) consists of letters dated from 
1767 to 1787, with a few prefatory letters which are such only in name, as are the 
letters in tlie Antiquities.” It has passed through innumerable editions. That 
of Thomas Bell (1877) adds in the second volume the rest of Winters published 
works, the chief being the letters to his brother, John White, to Churton, and to 
Marsham. 
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Chapter 9. THE DRAMA 

The end of Restoration Drama— Attempts at revival— Garrick’s reforms in the Thiatre 
Goldsmith’s and Sheridan’s Comedies— Decline of the Drama T 

\ 

A dramatist or playwright is an artist who creates an impression through the 
words, movements and grouping of his actors, aided by some degree of scenic effect, 
Thus a stage production is a collaboration in which any one class of contributor 
may predominate. The dramatist's share becomes literature only when his work 
appears in book ‘form and succeeds in appealing to his readers* emotions without the 
help of his collaborators. But as the drama is the most complex and expensive 
form of art, it depends for its very existence on another factor— the immediate and 
complete patronage of the public. Hence the writing of plays is more influenced 
by social, financial, and administrative considerations than any other kind of litera- 
ture, and unless all these conditions are borne in mind its development cannot be 
properly appreciated. 


The End of Restoration Drama.— Soon after the accession of William and Mar\’ 
and the triumph of the Puritan middle class, the fatal weakness of the drama became 
manifest. It had ceased to be national. Despite its brilliance under the Stuarts, 
the vast majority of Londoners cared neither for its tone nor its outlook, and thvir 
hostility found expression in Jeremy Collier's Short View of the Immorality and 
Profaneness of the English Stage (1697). Collier raised a controversy and won hi'^ 
case because both the facts and public opinion were on his side, and yet the pamphlet 
represents a triumph of the old over the new. It produced ample proof that tlir 
Restoration stage encouraged vice and ridiculed the Church ; it backed its censur. 
with innumerable quotations from the classics and from patristic literature ; n 
the spirit of the 17th century it overwhelmed abuses with erudition ; Bht it propose 1 
abolition and not reform. Yet if the stage deserved chastening it needed guidaiK 
much more. As many plays ran for oply two or three afternoons, and as very fe 
ran for over a fortnight, the repertoire had to be enormous. Since at least two theatr' i 
were in competitmn, and sometimes as many as three or four, the rival manager - 
could not afford to neglect any form of entertainment which would fill their hous( 

If flippancy and immorality were to be excised, something else must be put in the 
place. Otherwise there was an irresistible temptation either to continue the pr> 
duction of operatic spectacles or to rely solely on actors whose talent gave value ^ 
worthless compositions and novelty to revivals. Congreve continued to write 
1700, Vanbrugh and Farquhar till 1707, but the age of Restoration comedy hirs 
ended arid the theatres had not moved with the times. There was needed a 
school of dramatists who could learn to put the new spirit on to the stage ; otherwi^ 

, 9t% . 
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one of the greatest of English literary crafts would maintain its popularity only 
by degenerating into ballet and pantomime. 

The New School of Playwrights. — This rebirth of the drama might easily have been 
accomplished. The town regarded the houses in Lincoln's Inn Fields, Drury 
Lane, the Haymarket, and Covent Garden, as most valued institutions, and the 
career of a dramatist offered prizes beyond the reach of poets and pamphleteers. 
But, unhappily, the playwrights of the period were too full of the new gospel of re- 
finement and morality, and were too prejudiced against the old drama of incident 
and of intrigue, to combine the two. They did not merely subordinate character 
to the plot, they sacrificed both to the actor's personality or to the requirements 
of a lay sermon. 

Moral Reformers. — Colley Cibber set the example by introducing a moral tone into 
his comedies ; but his heart was with the actors, not with the tragedy and comedy 
of the outside world, which they should help to portray. Steele was equally anxious 
to play the moralist, had far more literary sense, genuine insight into character, 
and sympathy with his fellow-creatures, but he never realized the limitations of the 
stage. He tried to create pathos without the humour which is its indispensable 
foil. He endeavoured to move his audiences to tears in the interest of virtue and 
of morality, but he could not make the situations convincing. Mrs. Centlivre col- 
laborated more effectively with the actors, and created many comic situations in 
which they could shine, but she never attempted to reflect the spirit of her age, 
often contenting herself with adaptations from Moli^re or from the Spaniards. 

Tragedy. — ^Tragedians were hardly more successful. Nicholas Rowe produced 
in The Fair Penitent {1703) and in Jane Shore (1704) two pieces full of smooth and 
refined verse. The tragedies were well received, partly because they advocated 
the strictest reverence for lawful wedlock, but chiefly because each gave an attractive 
actress full scope to pose and to declaim. Addison's Cato (produced 1713) was really 

academic essay in Greek tragedy, four acts of which were probably composed as 
early as 1703. It is faultless in construction but uninspired, and it enjoyed an un- 
precedented vogue only because party spirit ran high at the time of its production 
and both Whigs and Tories insisted on reading their own watchwords into its 
‘Aphorisms. Edward Young's, John Hughes's, and James Thomson's work betrayed 
same qualities : efficiency of versification, academic rectitude of sentiment, 
and lack of that passionate and complex vitality out of which true tragedy is made., 
Many situations in their plays are full of dramatic possibilities but end by producing 
r>nly rhetoric, as if the Augustan age had staked on art its hopes of culture and shrank 
from nature as from a disturbing influence. 

<^eorge uiio. — ^Even Lillo's domestic tragedies are not really exceptions. The 
“^ory of The London MercharU (1731), how a 'prentice becomes so infatuated by a 
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courtesan that he descends first to theft and then to murder, might well have developed 
into a great psychological drama. It would have been all the more effective because 
the characters are taken from common life. Yet, though the play drew floods of 
tears from its audiences, and inspired imitators in France and in Germany, as well 
as in England, the situations develop into little else than illustrations ^or a homily. 
Lillo*s best drama, The Fatal Curiosity (1736), misses the dignity of tragedy despite 
its vigorous Elizabethan verse, and has to thank Shakespeare for its m\)st effecti\T 
touches ; while if Edward Moore in The Gamester (1753) has created sdm(‘thing of 
dramatic suspense in the struggle between Lewson and Stukeley for the miserablp 
Beverley and his devoted womenfolk, all verisimilitude is ultimately sacrificed 
to the awful warning against gambling. Again and again managers had to depeinl 
on adaptations from Shakespeare or on translations from Voltaire, or on pantomiTiie 
and Italian opera, and on other productions of spectacular and topical interest. 

Gay’s “Beggar’s Opera.’* — In 1728 Gay's Beggars Opera, ''a Newgate pastoral/' 
took possession of the stage with its charming songs and its touches of whimsir:il 
humour, and in the ‘"thirties" Fielding's and Carey's farces attracted full hous'-'^. 
because they parodied fustian tragedies and libelled public characters, till tiu* 
Licensing Act of 1737 limited the theatres to two and submitted all plays to 
censorship. 

Garrick’s Theatrical Reforms. — It is significant of the state of the drama that an 7 \< ( -r 
should at this juncture have exercised the chief influence on its clev(‘loprnf m. 
If public opinion expected the playwright to moralize, the old-fashioned actor 
required him to compose rhetoric. By 1746 Garrick had convinced thcatre-go rs 
that facial expression and rapid, descriptive gestures were more effective? tl' in 
declamation. Garrick was not successful with the noble lines of Johnsoji's ]> ne 
(1749), because the play has no action and little emotion ; but he found comp) 
freedom in the rapid movement and conflicting passions of the Elizabethan dra.jia. 
But he was far more than a great reviver of Shakespeare, In 1771 he cnli ' 
the services of De Loutherbourg, one of the first Continental stage artists to woil d 
the relation between costume and scenery. By introducing French decoration 
clearing the stage of spectators, so that the actors were now viewed from one ie 
only, like figures in a picture, but above all by his own example, he restored an 
to the theatre. Such reforms did not exclude stage hack-writers like Arthur Min j av 
(1727-1805), nor producers of sheer farce Uke Samuel Foote (1720-77), nor conipo rs 
of light opera such as Isaac Bickerstaff and John O'Keefe. Nor did Garrick re" ■ 
the tragic muse to an age which was already absorbed in sentimentality anf< 
analysis of emotions. But playwrights were now free to translate their ideas 
dialogue and incident, without which the dramatic art cannot live. 

Sentimental Comedy. — The effect of this enlargement was soon felt. Honu ns 
late as the “ fifties," wasted his undeniably romantic sense of pathos and fatality 
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Douglas (Edinburgh, 1756 ; London, 1757) because he was still cramped by the ideal 
of static actors declaiming mellifluous verse. But Hannah More's Percy (1777), 
though equally artificial and more introspective, finds an outlet for all emotional 
intensity in tragic action. In comedy, George Colman's Polly Honeycombe (1760), 
['he Jealous Wife (1761), and The Clandestine Marriage (1768) recalled something of 
the old English comic spirit without sacrificing the new English respect for morality ; 
while The Brothers (1769), The West Indian (1771), and The Fashionable Lover (1772) 
hy Cumberland, established sentimental comedy. We enter a genteel stage world 
in which masculine virtue or feminine delicacy becomes the victim of some nefarious 
^'OTispiracy, We enjoy the luxury of experiencing symjiathetic but well-bred indig- 
nation till the fifth act, and then the heroine and the hero triumph through sheer 
!hcrit, aided by a lucky turn of fortune. In so artificial a reconstruction of life, 
Viir characterization is bound to be conventional and the plot melodramatic. And 
\’(‘t Kelly, Cuinbcrland and his followers Burgoyne, Holcroft, Mrs. Inchbald, and 
(.olinan the younger, had a sounder sense of the stage and a less jaundiced view of 
society than Lillo, Moore, Rowe, and Home had displayed. They believed in the 
fundamental goodness of human nature and in the rapid development of stage 
pK)ls, and tlndr school held the public for half a century and survived the opposition 
of Goldsmith and of Sheridan. 


Goldsmith’s Plays. — Goldsmith maintained that if the virtues of private life are 
rornrtiendable, its follies arc much more amusing, and that though the distresses of 
iiKh\ iduais may grace a novel, their faults are more suitable to the theatre. So he 
s'M himself to create a number of stage situations in which the eccentricities and 
foibles of ordinary people should appear in the most laughable light. But though 
he had the keenest sense of humour, he never really mastered the art of constructing 
a ])lot. In The Good-NatitPd Man (1768) the plot is not only confused but is so 
full of make-believe that it is hard to enter into its spirit ; while the two genuinely 
comic creations — Croker the testy h3q'>ochondriac and Lofty the pretended “ man 
a pull ” — are really accidents in its development. In She Stoops to Conquer 
(1773) Goldsmith very nearly produced a masterpiece. The postulate that two 
hciidon gentlemen travelling into the country to meet their fiancees could 
h>dge at their destination under the impression that it was an inn, and that the 
^-tighter of the house, finding her unsuspecting suitor hopelessly shy with ladies 
J his own class, should pretend to be the barmaid in order to win his heart— is at 
rate sufficiently plausible for old English comedy. The situation once granted, 
'U'-' characters Jend themselves admirably to the complications which ensue. Even 
' \ the dramatic qualities of the piece would not have secured its immortality without 
• charm of Goldsmith's touch. The dramatis personce are conceived with an artless- 
ss which raises them above the prosaic world of our resentments and animosities. 
Hardcastle's simple courtesy and unaffected egoism, his wife's naive vanity and 
of temper, move laughter without contempt ; and if Marlow's alternations 
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between timidity and self-assurance are overdrawn, Tony Lumpkin, with his peasant'^ 
cunning and his revolt against the maternal tutelage which he has outgrown, is a 
remarkable and convincing study of reversion to type- 

Sheridan’s Comedies. — Richard Brinsley Sheridan (1751-1816) had le^s S5mipathy 
with human nature; he lacked insight into the normal traits of ctiuracter that 
appear particularly humorous in abnormal circumstances. But he displays a far 
deeper insight into society and a greater mastery of stage technique! His pro- 
vince was the artificial character superimposed on life by Georgian drawing- 
rooms ; and as the profounder idiosyncrasies of human nature could hardly emerge 

in so conventional an atmosphere, he 
created the vis comica out of brilliant 
dialogue and dramatic irony. In The 
Rivals (1775) he still depends upon the 
stock characters of Latin and French 
comedy — the irate parent, the rebellious 
and enamoured son, the servants who 
minister to their master's and mistress's 
intrigues — but he does not pit them 
against each other in the old way. He 
starts them working for the same end 
by counter-means, and lets the audience 
watch them unwittingly frustrate their 
own plans and betray their own self- 
conceit and affectation till the dtnoue- 
meni satisfies their cross-purposes aiid 
restores them to their normal state of 
self-possession. Sheridan produced noth- 
ing to be compared to this first effc^rt 
till the last great EngMsh comedy was 
acted in 1777. The School for Scandal is 
a brilliant compromise between the w 
sentimental drama and the old English comedy of manners. The play opens amid 
a well-to-do demi-monde of damaged reputations and ill-assorted marriages, a et 
which, while sacrificing sincerity and happiness, has saved the art of conversati'^* 
As the play progresses, we discover that some characters — notably Lady Teazle < od 
Qiarles Surface — are being betrayed into this vicious and extravagant circle by tl: 
youth and their inexperience. Just before they succumb to their temptations, a s' il- 
fully contrived crisis touches some finer chord in their natures and saves them 
^^king Ae irretrievable step. Such a conception at such a period of dramatic history 
late as the* but the workmanship is expn more remarkable. Though the 

five people is at stake, their destinies touch each other through 
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the action, and unite in the climax of the celebrated •"screen scene”; a situation 
all the more dramatic because the audience realizes its significance more fully than 
the characters can. Yet there is nothing mawkish in the play. The dialogue 
all through is a triumph of epigrammatic felicity, and the satire is that of an 
accomplished man of the world. 

Decline of the Drama. — Except Macklin’s The Man of the World (1781) and Bur- 
goyne's The Heiress {1786), hardly a play in the following decades deserves to rank 
as literature. Even Sheridan's The Critic (1779), though infinitely witty, is scarcely 
more than a parody. Many reasons have been assigned for this decadence, from 
which the theatre has not yet fully recovered. Amongst other causes we may 
mention the deterioration of the audiences. The revival of the Evangelical move- 
ment and the ever-growing influence of Wesleyanism kept many of the more thought- 
ful from the theatre. A change in the fashionable dining hour thinned the attendance 
of the upper classes. In the new Drury Lane, opened in 1794, the two-shilling 
gallery was raised up to the roof, so that the most appreciative part of the audience 
—the bourgeois critics — could neither see nor hear properly, while the whole audi- 
torium was so vast that actors had to cultivate a coarser, more emphatic style. 
Thus the only improvements that we hear of are connected with the staging. After 
1775 authoritative books of costumes were published. John Kemble began to 
introduce historical accuracy, especially in Roman dress, and his lead was followed 
by Charles Kemble, assisted by Planclie. Such conditions were bound to react on 
the men who wrote for the theatre. But the most damaging influence of the time 
was the growing popularity of the novel, which attracted the energies of wits and 
humorists. 
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Chapter io. LATER NOVELS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY ' 

The Successors of Richardson, Fielding, and Sterne — Goldsmith, Fanny Burney, ctc\ — 

The Gothic Romance : Mrs. Radcliffe and other Novelists — Didactic and Propagandist 
Novels: Kasselas, The Fool of Quality ; Godwin, Bage, Holcroft, Day, Mrs. Inchbald, 

Mrs. Opie 

THE NOVEL AFTER FIELDING 

The idea of intellectual realism appropriate to the positivist spirit of the i8lli 
century was most completely fulfilled in Tom Jones, in which Fielding undertook to 
mirror life faithfully, and to resolve certain problems of conduct, and justifu'd even 
his satirical exaggeration of vices and follies on the rational ground of tlicwriteiS 
duty to society. Fiction such as this could not be impirovcd upon as a vehicle 1 ir 
the thought and sentiment of the 18th-century humanist : and there was accordingly 
no deep change in the constitution of the novel until the new birth of poetry sent 
vibrations through the entire realm of literature. The union of art and logic, 
of creative imagination and analytical reflection, developed in no way from Fielding 
to Thackeray, though the novel fell into the hands of theorists like Godwin, 
Bage, and Holcroft, who made questionable use of it to expound and illustrat>' 
revolutionary dogmas. 

Putting aside the romainticists, we find that most of the novelists in the gcneratjcn 
after Fielding fall automatically into two groups, both of whom regard thcmsehcb 
as faithful chroniclers of what they see and honest critics of things as they are. The 
one group deals in entertaining pictures of manners, or satire of a harsher str.ain. 
The other is composed of didactic writers, social speculators, or propagandists, ill 
freely employing the novel for purposes outside art, and thus evincing how frl.'y 
it had now become accepted as a natural history of humanity, grounded on accur: te 
inductions and affording a valid basis for deductive theory. 

THE SUCCESSORS OF RICHARDSON, FIELDING, AND STERNE 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH (1728-74). — While Smollett employed an exaggerated real 
to barb his satire, his contemporary Goldsmith softened lines and toned d' ' f* 
harsh colours, until we seem to see the lights and shades of reality through a nu i. 
sunset haze. The Vicar of Wakefield (1766) appeared in the decade between Smolh • 
ugliest distortion of life, Ferdinand, Couni Fathom, and Humphry Clinker, his kiiu' f 
takSterpiece. 

BeDk. , 

late as tlie®“" — Goldsmith’s Citizen of the- is an ess;i. ■■ 

Oriental manner then in vogue, consisting a Cbi* 
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philosopher stud3dng Western society in London to his friend at home. Sketches 
of the various aspects of London life, in coffee-tavern, drawing-room, the streets, 
and places of public entertainment, are connected, as in the Spectator and Tatler, 
by the mere suggestion of a story. The social critic handles manners, literature, art, 
the theatre, politics, and religious differences much in the fashion of Montesquieu 
in his Lettres Persanes. Interludes in dialogue enliven the graver commentary, 
along with the humours of some originals drawn from life, like the Man in Black, 
who may be a fancy portrait of Goldsmith himself, and the more satirical Beau 
Tibbs. The Chinese philosopher is little more than an attitude, and from the ethnic 
point of view is incorrectly drawn. 

“ The Vicar of Wakefield.” — He wrote these letters to order for a commercial maga- 
zine ; The Vicar of Wakefield (1766) he wrote to please himself, and put into it the ' 
reveries of years. It combines the arcadian longings which Goldsmith had expressed 
more fancilully in The Deserted Village with the drollery that afterwards found 
vrnt in his sprightly comedies The Good-Naiurd Man and She Stoops to Conquer, 
Macaulay declared that the “ Sweet Auburn '' of the poem was a misguided attempt 
10 combine the attractions of an English village with the affecting vicissitudes that 
dug Irish im})r(>vidence. Goldsmith made no similar mistake, at any rate, in The 
I kar of Wakefield, the classical picture of English country life in all its sweetness 
and charm. Such untruth as there is lies in the plot, on which, as merely the 
prescribed pattern that made a novel saleable, Goldsmith bestowed least thought. 
The plot is conventional and ultra-romantic. Troubles are heaped, to an unheard-of 
excess, on the blameless vicar ; and then, in defiance of aU laws of probability, turned 
a( a stroke to rejoicing. That the characters arc idealized is quite another matter, 
since they had their birth out of the fullness of the writer's heart. How a happy-go- 
incky nomad like Goldsmith, who even when most prosperous never knew what it 
was to have a home, came to depict the idyllic life of the vicar and his enchanting 
f nnily, seems at first sight a contradiction, but on second thoughts the most natural 
'• -nng in the world. It was the poetry of unsatisfied longing, and not more unaccount- 
'd T.' than that the humdrum Richardson should create such a winged being as Clarissa. 

In a book like this, the mundane fortunes of the characters are a negligible 
quantity. What enthralls is the traits of personality that give fragrance to the story. 

^ main element of the atmosphere is Goldsmith’s creed of mercy and hope. It is 

- a profound philosophy, only an emanation of Goldsmith’s brave and kindly 

‘ '’aperament, which ever looked on the bright side and ignored the harsher teachings 
' e xperience. His disposition was too amiable and forgiving for either satire or 
^niitigated realism. He kept to the dramatic scheme of comedy and the apt 
vernation of narrative with lifelike dialogue. But there is more of spontaneous 
dure and less of the intellectual groundwork of art than in Tom Jones, though 
vicar’s family resemblance to Parson Adams recalls Fielding’s earlier tale. 

^ de idyllic characters and the romantic incidents are not incongruous with th« 
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vicar's simple affectation of worldly wisdom and the sarcastic common-sense of Mr. 
Burchell, checking the vanities and pretentious day-dreams of Mrs. Primrose and her' 
daughter with his sententious " Fudge I " Shakespeare's As You Like It, turned 
again into a prose pastoral and reduced to the modest environment of ajn English 
village, with its blending of poetry and realism, humour and philosophic reverie, 
would be the very counterpart of The Vicar of Wakefield, \ i 

FANNY BURNEY (1752-1840). — Frances Burney, afterwards Madame D'Arblay, is 
a link between Fielding and Miss Ferrier, Galt, and other satirists of manners in 
the 19th century. Smollett's brutal bludgeoning had been imitated in artless farra» 
goes of factitious history by such cross-grained critics as Johnstone, the author of 
Chrysal, or The Adventures of a Guinea, Similar libels were The Adventures of a 
Black Coat (1760), The History of Pompey the Little, or The Life and Adventures 0] 
a Lap-dog (1751), Memoirs of a Flea (1785). Miss Burney's novels, and still more 
her familiar letters, are far more artistic examples of comic realism, though of a 
narrow orbit compared with Fielding's ample sweep. 

“Evelina.” — Evelina (1778) was perhaps suggested by The History of Miss Betsy 
Thoughtless (1751), the most tolerable work of Mrs. Eliza Haywood, who earliei 
in the century had written novels of intrigue and contemporary scandal in the 
manner of Mrs. Behn and Mrs. Manley. Evelina tells the story of a girl's entry into 
the world ; the misadventures due to inexperience and the interfering ways of her 
relatives, whose meanness and vulgarity fill her with resentment and the reader with 
- joy. It is told for the most part in Evelina's own letters. The plot is elementary 
Affected creatures like the Branghton family with their sham quality airs, fine ladiv s, 
rakes and would-be rakes, fortune-hunters and husband-hunters, typify the mon* 
obvious absurdities of the fashionable world and those outside it. Both this and 
Cecilia are delightful in their lively picturing of domestic scenes, and of society as so^’n 
in drawing-room and ballroom, at the playhouse, and at Vauxhall and Ranelagh. 

“ Cecilia.*' — Her second novel, Cecilta, or the Memoirs of an Heiress (1782), i a 
' more complicated story. The comedy of manners tends to be subsidiary to m re 
elaborate portraiture of character and the diverse interests of a melodramatic pi d, 
which had some real pathos and hints of real tragedy. Miss Burney’s experie 
was limited, but she kept prudently, as a rule, to her own familiar sphere, and ca ae 
to grief only when she attempted a more ambitious novel in a third and a fou -h 
venture, Camilla and The Wanderer, which were pompous failures. 

THE GOTHIC ROMANCE 

' Beginnings of Romanticism. — It has been shown elsewhere that the Romantic revi al 
began, more or less obscurely, at an early date in the i8th century. In esse: 
the movement was a revolt from the * didactic materialism " and the " basr - d 
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classicism '' of the last two centuries, when the canons holding authority were 
Convention and Artifice, instead of Nature and Art." In considering the effect 
upon fiction it is necessary to notice that there were two tendencies at work, a hark- 
ing back to older ideals, which we may roughly describe as mediaevalism, and the 
deeper and more momentous impulse that we summarily label as “ The Return 
to Nature." Mediaevalism produced The Castle of Otranto, the early historical 
romances, Chatterton*s and other imitations of ballads and metrical romances ; 
and eventually inspired the splendid scene-painting, the heroic adventure, and the 
romantic reconstruction of bygone characters, manners, and historical episodes, 
in the novels of Scott, Dumas, and a great army of romancers down to Blackmore, 
Stevenson, Stanley Wey- 
man, and Maurice Hew- 
The other impulse 
did more than produce a 
new fashion of novel : it 
has affected in a radical 
way every novel written 
since, for its most far- 
reaching effect was upon 
the development of 
realism. 

Historical Romance. — 

Defoe’s Memoirs of a 
Cavalier is less fiction 
than fraudulent history, 
being published as vera- 
cious memoirs. Differ- 
ent in every respect were 
the historical romances 
that began to appear 
when Richard Hurd and the Wartons were reviving an interest in mediaeval literature 
and antiquities, followed soon by Bishop Percy and other collectors of ballads and 
romances, and the antiquaries Gough, Heame, and Grose. Longsword, Earl of Salts- 
bury, which came out in 1762, the year of Maepherson's Ossian, is supposed to be the 
vvork of the Rev. Thomas Leland, author of a History of Ireland from the Invasion 
of Henry 11 . This was a " Waverley novel " in the germ, poor in execution, but not 
vi'ithout promise in its crude sketches of dramatic scenes from the age of feudalism. 

Walpole’s “ Castle of Otranto.” — Really an epoch-making event, however, was the 
publication of Horace Walpole's Castle of Otranto (1776), which is likewise historical 
tn framework^ its essence is extravagant sensation and the artificial hoitois 



Horace Walpole’* Gallery at Strawberry Hill. 
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which were to be the keynote of Gothic romance. The scene is Italy in the 12th 
or 13th century ; and Manfred, a tyrannical baron, his ill-used wife and beautiful 
daughter, with a gigantic apparition that haunts the castle, are the puppets of a 
stilted tragedy. While others essayed historical romance as an outlc^t for anti- 
quarian zeal, Walpole sought a pseudo-historical stage for the sake of Strangeness 
and freedom of invention. Clara Reeve, whose Old English Baron was^ published 
under its first title, The Champion of Virtue, a Gothic Story, in 1777, remonstrated 
against his licence, and, trying to give a correct picture of the Middle Ages,' only con- 
trived to copy the manners of her own day and put them in an antique frame. 

Other Historical Romances. — The genre has always been a favourite hobby of 
women novelists, Miss Sophia Lee produced an embryo Kenilworth in The Recess 
(1783-6), the heroine of which is an imaginary daughter of I^lary Queen of Scots 
and the Duke of Norfolk. In 1793 Clara Reeve compiled a Roger de Clarendon 
out of Smollett's History of England, stiffened with material from Froissart and 
Hdlinshed. Jane Porter did much better work, and her Scottish Chiefs (1810) 
almost warranted her fancying herself a precursor of Scott. This romance of Walla(\> 
and Bruce is much superior to lier sentimental idyll Thaddeus of Warsaw (i8o d, 
which is not really historical. She had caught a spark of the epical temper frturj 
reading Blind Harry and Barbour's Bruce, and her acquaintance with tlie localiti- s 
helped her to be picturesque. A meritorious journeyman in the trade of semi- 
historical romancing was a certain James Wliite, who wrote Earl Stronghow, or 'he 
History of Richard de Clare and the Beautiful Geralda (1789), The Adveyititres oj 
John of Gaunt (1790), and The Adventures of Richard Cceur de Lion (1791), narrati'. .'" 
that hardly fulfil the promise of accurate information conveyed by their tif’ v 
Joseph Strutt, the antiquary, on the other hand, was over-conscientious in his enr ue 
novel Queenhoo Hall, illustrating the manners and customs of Henry VI. 's ti .ic, 
which Scott thought worth finishing after the author's death and publi.shed in iS' '' 

MRS. RADCLIFFE (1764-1823). — This stage in the revival of roman;j^e is ideuM*., 1 
with the novels of Mrs. Radcliffe, The Castles of Athlin and Dunhayne (lySoh 1 
Sicilian Romance (1790), the picturesque Romance of the Forest (1791), the iii" 
celebrated Mysteries of Udolpho (1794), and The Italian (i797)> the most imprc> 
in which the demoniac villain Schedoni plays his part. Historical they are i ^ 
in a negative sense. Whether she dates her stories in the age of chivalry or the c " 
of the Inquisition, it is always the manners of her own time that are reprodiu < 

^ In the i8th century, Romans, ancient Britons, knightly barons, and High! i 1 
chiefs came on the stage in knee-breeches and powdered wig ; and similarly, < 
che|ip conventional tint served for local colour in fiction, whatever the epoch depict f 
first novel — a story of clan revenge — transported the courtly society and stat y 
decorum of chivalry to a savage environment in the far northern Highlands. 

Clmni^terlstles. — She was a thoroughgoing romancer, whose main endeavour ^ 
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to fabricate an exciting plot, with scenery in proper keeping, a poetical heroine 
cruelly oppressed, and a villain shedding a sinister, mysterious, and at the same 
iiine an enthralling effluence. The groans and skeletons and mysterious veils which 
[rightened Mrs. Radcliffe's readers seem childish to those case-hardened by the psychic 
( ffccts of later novelists. What is finest in her novels, and of the essence of her 
romanticism, is the harmony of the scenic accompaniment with the feelings evoked 
by the story, idyllic, grandiose, mysterious, or solemn. There was nothing grotesque 
in her romancing, as there was in the superhuman carpentry of Otranto. She is 
extremely serious in her invocation of the magic atmosphere — too serious indeed, 
for a gleam of humour would have saved the disillusionment of her explanatory 
sequels. And the emotional, cadcnced prose of the more elevated passages, in which 
she yields herself to the beauty or sublimity conjured up from the depths of imagina- 
tion — for she had never yet beheld the Alpine, Italian, or Pyrenean landscapes so 
enthusiastically pictured — blend story, scenery, and sentiment into an impressive 
symphony. The realists had been sparing of such colour ; their stages wxre scantily 
furnished for the play, which represented people's concerns with each other and 
not with their surroundings. It was here that Mrs. Radcliffe was most influential as 
an innovator. She had a vague love of mountains, waterfalls, forests, vast waters, 
gloomy sunsets, sad and pensive evenings. Her pages are sprinkled with adjectives 
like '' stupendous,” ” magnificent,” ” sublime,” ” melancholy ” — epithets that 
convey the effects of the impressive rather than the causes. 

In piling up effects of pure terror, Mrs. Radcliffe was far surpassed by certain 
novelists who made this their sole object. William Bcckford's Vathek (1782), a 
brililant medley of Oriental magic and Western comedy, is a link between the Gothic 
talc of terror and the fashionable cult of Arabian fable, of which the monuments 
were Galland's Arabian Nights, Count Hamilton's sarcastic mimicries of Eastern 
' xtravagance, and the fabh'S of Voltaire. The grim, the grotesque, and the sublime 
are embodied in turn in the fantastic Sultan, his insatiable mother, the atrocious 
' runes of the Mephistophelean Giaour, and the torments of the Hall of Eblis. Tliough 
' ri^y's story of the Wandering Jew, Salaihicl the Immortal (1827), and Moore's 
^liciphron (1827) grafted Oriental fantasy on to Gothic story, the later products 
•'f the school were as a rule simple enough in aim, which was to inflict the most 
'r>lent shocks upon our most elementary feelings. This was the modest aim of 
’^'kdthew Gregory Lewis's egregious Monk (1795), a coarse melodrama in which, 

' spite of some well-engineered scenes, horror turns to sickening disgust. The 
in workmanship, Maturin's Melmoih the Wanderer (1820), displays imagination ^ 
‘ a lurid, horrible, and perhaps a morbid kind— but at any rate imagination, and 
' mere mechanical exaggeration of repulsive effects. Both are stories of super- 
villainy abetted by compacts with the Evil One, but only in Maturin'^ does 
subtlety in the use of suggestion impart a thrill. In Mrs, Shelley's Franken^ 
(1818),, though, granted the data, the superstructure is admirably done, sheer 
^ ^>rror staggers the mind and lets probability go. 
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DIDACTIC AND PROPAGANDIST FICTION 

Rasselas.’* — Dr. Johnson's Rasselas (1759) stands apart from the th^retic and 
propagandist novels that were so abundant in the half-century after Fieldihg. Those 
are more or less pretentiously based on fact, professing to show the cogency of a new 
theory of life by comparing things as they are with things as they might be. • Rasselas 
is a lay sermon on “ the Vanity of Human Wishes/' the last and gravest of those 
meditations on human destiny in which the periodical writers loved to indulge. It 
is the direct successor of Euphnes, the moral treatise in the outward guise of a 
novel ; but it goes far deeper into human concerns, for it deals with eternal as well as 
temporal issues. ’ 

The Influence of Rousseau. — All the numerous revolutionary novels of this period 
were influenced directly or indirectly by the teaching and the artistic performance 
of Rousseau. In other words, they are first of ail novels of theory, and secondly, 
novels of sentiment. They accept and almost caricature the scientific basis of 
realism, and at the same time proclaim the advent of romantic impulses. Writers 
found the public ready to accept the novel as a warrantable account of things as 
they are, affording grounds for comparison and speculation, and so made it a vehicle 
for promulgating ideas on the future of society. Theorists like Holcroft, Ba,L,^e, 
Godwin, and Mrs. Opie found the persuasive force of sentiment still more compelling. 
The emotional appeal of Rousseau's Nouvelle Helotse (1761) had been of much greater 
potency than his intellectual criticism of social conventions and his utopian eiik»gy 
of the natural man. That was the infection that carried his teaching all over Europe, 
and made his book one of the fiery brands that kindled revolution. 

Brooke’s “Fool 0! Quality.” — One of Rousseau’s disciples, the Irishman Her-ry 
Brooke, gave the first English example of the pedagogic novel. The Fool of Quality 
(1766-70) is a curious hotch-potch of a story, describing the childhood ^and education 
of an ideal nobleman, digressing into coinprehensive denunciations of existing th^:!gs 
and humanitarian dreams of the future, and floundering at last into a melodram.itic 
apportionment of rewards and penalties as childish as anything in the novel - of 
Mrs. Behn or Mrs. Haywood. A more unequal book was never wTitten. Rea<i og 
it to-day, one marvels at the advanced ideas of this crotchety reformer on ni oil 
education, social economy, politics, religion, aesthetics, and most other topics, ay 
of which, however, must be credited to Rousseau. But what captured John We ^7 
and Charles Kingsley was the contagious fervour of Brooke's moral tirades, and he 
flashes of insight lighting up his drawing of character and his fitful and uncer an 
review of the world. His was the best picture of boyhood in our literature | 
f to Tom Brown* s Schooldays. The passionate and tearful sensibility, an ebulliti< ^ 

; Brooke's Celtic temperament, made the more extravagant scenes ridiculous, 
gave a noble pathos to the moral apologues and anecdotes of hetbism wbiefi 
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the young spirit of the Fool of Quality. At times he achieved a nobility of diction 
quite different from the stilted declamation and ratiocination of his so-called poetry.* 

“Sandford and Merton.** — Thomas Day's Sandford and Merton (1783-9) is a tech- 
uical example of the pedagogic novel. Day advocated more enlightened methods 
Ml education, and offered models of stories and improving talks with children, which 
were to make them realize the value and pleasure of science and virtue. Day is of 
interest for his influence on Maria Edgeworth, the daughter of his intimate friend 
Richard Lovell Edgeworth. Her stories for children really belong to this group of 
didactic novels. 

THOMAS HOLCROFT (1745-1809). — Holcroft was the oldest and, in his connection 
with actual affairs, the most intransigent of the Philosophic Radicals. His Anna 
St. Ives (1792) and Hugh Trevor (1794-7) animated by the creed of Rousseauism, 
which had just been put to the test of history in the French Revolution. He first 
substantiated his anarchist gospel by painting an ecstatic picture of mankind living 
in utopian bliss, sans government, sans laws, and, above all, sans property. Frank 
Henley represents pristine virtue, like Bage's Hermsprong and other avatars of 
Rousseau's natural man. Holcroft's second story gives the alternative picture, 
and is unsparing in violent contrasts. He based his object-lessons on the doctrine 
of the innate perfectibility of human nature, which Godwin enunciated argumenta- 
tively in his Political Justice (1793). 

WILLIAM GODWIN (1756-1836). — Godwin was the recognized leader of the group. 
His Caleb Williams {1794) has survived better than the rest of the revolutionary 
novels, not on the strength of its doctrines, but through its success in infusing that 
" very powerful interest " which his last preface asserted to have been his initial 
aim. This interest is embodied in the tragic contest between Falkland and his 
indefatigable pursuer, Caleb Williams — Caleb, " the very demon of curiosity personi- 
fied," and the “ high-minded " aristocrat whose misdeeds are the corollary of a vicious 
social system. In working out his scheme of a ghastly climax of oppression and 
iear, Godwin, the accuser of accepted laws, inevitably selected social iniquities as 
evil agencies of his plot, and made his protagonists, the one a man of wealth 
' nd power, the other a scion of the weak and disinherited ; which done, he could 
'tviare that his story formed a general view of the modes of domestic and unre- 
orded despotism by which man becomes the destroyer of man." His ingrained 
; redilection for the romantic comes to the fore again in two other novels. SL Leon 
^- 799 ) is a tale of the supernatural. A respectable gentleman, a model husband and 
^‘siimable father, becomes possessed in a sufficiently commonplace manner of the 
' «ixir of life and the philosopher's stone. But — ^here comes in the moral — ^immortality 
^*nd inexhaustible riches fail to secure to a human creature the enjoyment ol 

^ Brooke's potm Vniimrsmt BMidy is said to have suggested Th* BUanic Gardm of Btasmus Darwin. 
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happiness. St. Leon is dogged by misfortune, distrusted by his friends, maltreated 
and imprisoned by the Inquisition. The historical colour is false, and the magical 
business poorly contrived. But there is more experienced drawing of real life than 
he had previously managed in St. Leon, and also in Fleetwood (1805), in which the 
demands of the story again upset the calculations of the social philosophbr. 

MRS. INCHBALD (1753-1821). — In two novels, A Simple Story and Mature and 
Art, Mrs. Inchbald, actress and playwright, diverted her real powers oi drawing 
character and telling a pathetic story to the promulgation of social and education.i! 
theories. In A Simple Story (1791), a perverse and wayward but captivating girl, 
who is always referred to with frigid etiquette as “ Miss Milner/' is held up as a 
dreadful example of the teaching carried on in old-fashioned boarding-schools, Bu^ 
the story is not all artificial, and the misfortunes of this unhappy woman and htr 
daughter bring in several scenes of acute pathos, together with some sketches of 
people and manners not lacking in humour. Nature and Art (1796) is a formal 
exhibition of the defects of our accepted social morality, contrasting two cousin^, 
one nurtured in a deanery and a finished product of the educational machiiK , 
the other imbibing the truths of nature on an island inhabited by savages, 'iin 
only part inteiesting to any one but the historian of social theories is the epis^hi 
in which the judge who sentences a woman to death is the man who had been h- r 
seducer. 

MRS. OPIE (1769-1853). — Two cognate novels by Amelia Opie are of more tlun 
passing interest. The Father and Daughter (1801) is a harrowing tale of sedurtin^. 
and its far-reaching consequences. Adeline Mowbray (1804), earliest treatin' :i! 
of the now hackneyed theme of the emancipated woman, embodies not only 
teaching of Mary Wollstonecraft but the main incidents of her life and her connect ii»*n 
with Godwin. 

ROBERT BAGE (1728-1801). — Bage imitated Richardson in several novels, win 1 ', 
it has been rashly claimed, drew women more naturally than Pamcia or Clarr a. 
He came under the influence of Holcroft and Godwin, and left a delineation of 
natural man in Hermsprong, or Man as he is Not (1796). The deficiencies oi 
established order are exposed in a contrast with the beauties of a Utopian cv'- 
planted among the redskins in North American forests. 

Many minor works exemplifying the appeal to pure reason in human affairs, ''i 
therewithal the failure of realism to bear the strain put upon it by argumenlc ^ 
novelists — if we can call such writers as Hannah More, to take a conspicuous inst,' 
novelists at all — must go unmentioned. The problem-novel starts to life at ' ^ 

when realism misunderstands the proper relations of science and art. 

. THOMAS AMORY (?i69i-i788). — Mention must be made, however, of an outlan 
production of this period, one that can be termed a novel only for the reason 
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l“nSa'T:Wrs,;t“^^ 

1 i J ■ • , person. JSuncle is probably not more eccentrir in 

- toacto and op.mons than his anther, who gave a rein to his adntirata S the ■ 
.ex n his Afroioirs of S^cal Uiies. Bnncle is a good liver who journevs ab^m 
rngland, giving anciful descriptions of the northern parts, marries and bS 
.p-cn wives, and then settles down to a meditative old age. Eating and dril"? 
he etas 0 his successive brides, the comfortable side of nature and te o L; 
loi« aUnded to above, are ddated on with untiring guslte-and a humour whil 
absolutely unconscious and unintentional. 
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Chapter ii. THE NEW POETRY 


t 

Dyer— Shenstone— Young’s TAowg/i/j— James Thomson : The Seasons;^ The 

Castle of Indolence — Gray and Collins — Maepherson’s Ossian — Chatterton — ^Wi)ham 
Blake — Robert Bums — George Crabbe — William Cowper \ 


THE BEGINNINGS OF REVOLT 

Reaction against the dominant ideals of the Augustan school is a salient fad 
in the history of. English poetry during the later i8th century. This reaction began, 
indeed, while Pope himself was at the summit of his fame, but it gained greatly 
in volume and influence in the decades immediately preceding the rise of Words- 
worth. As it had no programme, no central movement, and no leader, it was for 
the most part tentative in character, and it sought many avenues of escape from 
conventions which by little and little were coming to be recognized as deadening 
and oppressive. Through the resulting confusion it is none the less possible to 
follow certain well-marked lines of change. Augustan poetry had been in the main 
a poetry of the intellect ; with what has been called " the renaissance of the feelings " 
(a cardinal fact in the Age of Johnson) came a deepening sense of the wonder and 
mystery of life, and passion and imagination once more asserted their power' 
Augustan poetry, again, confined itself almost entirely to " the Town,” and was 
thus narrowly metropolitan in theme, outlook, and spirit ; the new generation cf 
poets began to turn more and more from " the Town ” to nature and rural life. 
This change was accompanied by an ever-increasing interest in man as man, by the 
emergence of vague ideas (presently reinforced by the teachings of Rousseau) about 
the need of a “ return to nature," and in general by the spread of theories regarding 
the essential superiority of ” nature ” to “ art.” The whole conception of poetry 
underwent in consequence a profound modification ; the emphasis was throv. n 
upon originality and inspiration as contrasted with mere craftsmtinship ; the f oet 
figured, in the phraseology of the time, as an " enthusiast ” rather than as a “ wit " 
Interest in other ages meanwhile helped to restore romance to poetry, and tiits 
■ romantic movement is specifically associated with the imitation of Spenser and ttie 
old ballads and (in part inspired by this) with a far-reaching " Gothic ” or media val 
revival.* At the same time, efforts were made to break away from the conventioral 

1 As early as 1746 we find Joseph Warton recording his conviction that “ the fashion of 
in verse has been carried too far/’ and that invention and imagination ” are “ the chief facultie*! 't a 
poet (Preface to Odes). 

» This new conception finds expression, for example, in Beattie's Minstrel^ and was itirnulated )y 
Warton's History of English Poetry ^ and by the legends and literature of the Middle Ages* , 

t Cy. Hurd's contention that “Gothic" manners provide better material for poetry than 
K^foie " times {Letters on Chivaky and Romance, 1762). 
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,liction of Pope and his disciples, and to make poetry speak once more in a simpler 
ruid more natural tongue. Finally, the supremacy of the classic couplet was at- 
tacked, and experiments made in other media — in the Spenserian stanza, the ode, 
blank verse, and various other forms. 

In this chapter we are to deal briefly with a number of men between Pope^s early 
days and the time of Wordsworth, in whose writings, in one or another way, the influ- 
ences at work in this great transition are apparent. Poets who in this era of change 
stood broadly for the continuance of the Augustan tradition do not fall within our 
present scope, and are considered elsewhere (see p. 299). 

JOHN DYER f? 1600-1758) 

Life. — Bom at Aberglasney, in Carmarthenshire, the son of a solicitor, and 
educated at Westminster, Dyer gave up the law to study art under Jonathan Richard- 
son, a painter and author. He also visited Italy, and on his return took holy orders, 
an<l held several small livings in Leicestershire and Lincolnshire. He married on his 
first preferment, and died rector of Belchford, near Horncastle. Dyer was a man of re- 
putable life and scanty ambition. He belonged to no literary circle, and spent his later 
days in a country where his delight in natural scenery can hardly have been satisfied. 

Works. — Grongar Hill and The Country Walk (in Lewis's Miscellany, 1726) ; 
Grongar Hill (second version, 1727) ; The Ruins of Rome {1740) ; The Fleece (1757). 

Nature. — Dyer must have carried to Westminster a boyish love for the scenery 
cf bis Welsh hills, and renewed this love during his brief sojourn in his father's 
olhee. Wordsworth's sonnet to him speaks of his hallowing with musical delight 
the soft scenes through which his childhood strayed. Metrically Grongar Hill is a 
close imitation of Milton's V Allegro ; 

Yet Time has seen, that lifts the low, 

And level lays the lofty brow, 

Has seen this broken pile complete. 

Big with the vanity of state ; 

But transient is the smile of Fate I 
A little rule, a little sway, 

A sun-beam in a winter’s day, 

Is all the proud and mighty have 
Between the cradle and the grave. 

And see the rivers how they run. 

Through woods and meads, in shade and sua, 

Sometimes swift, sometimes slow. 

Wave succeeding wave they go 
A various journey to the deep, 

Like human life to endless sleep I 
Thus is Nature’s vesture wrought. 

To instruct our wandering thought s 
Thus she presses green and gay, 

To disperse our oares away. 
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Gilbert White recognized in all Dyer's work an exact observation of nature* and 
in this respect set him above Milton, whose eyesight was never strong enough to 
be exact. The Ruins of Rome shows that Dyer regarded! objects rather with a poet's 
than with a painter's e^^e. On reading this work Gray risked the ridicijle of Horace 
Walpole by asserting that Dyer " has more of poetry in his irnaginatipn than any 
of our number." Gray adds that Dyer was " rough and injudicious." \ The Fleecs 
is a more ambitious work, and at times labours under the pomposities of cotitemporary 
poetic diction. On the other hand, there is in it no false attempt to oppose the 
simplicity of a country life to the activities of a manufacturing town. Dyer has 
no more interest in the shearing of a Lincolnshire sheep than in the Birmingham 
factory where the shears are forged. He is aware that either scene has a beauty 
of its own, and his poem becomes, as Wordsworth says, 

a living landscape, fair and bright. 

Such appreciation was not universal among Dyer’s contem])oraries. Fleet Strrc't 
criticism, as represented by Johnson, declared it impossible to " write poetically ol 
serges and druggets." It annoyed the dictator that many people talked " gra\ 'dy 
of that excellent poem The Fleece” The literary rebellion was as yet in its infaiuy, 
and Horace Walpole, who had start('d the rebellion in architecture and in fiction, 
failed to see that he had an ally in Dyer. 

WILLIAM SHENSTONE (t 7 H~ 63 ) 

Life.— Born at Halesowen, near Dudley, Shenstone was educated at the local 
grammar school and at Oxford. In 1745 he went to live at the Leasowes, a li» 
at Halesowen inherited from Ins grandfather. Here his time and money wTre gnen 
to landscape gardening in the style which was imitated from him on a much 
scale by Lord Temple at Stow^e. He died a bachelor. 

Works. — Poems (1737); The Judgment of Hercules (1741); Tfie Schoolnii 
(second version, 1742) ; The Pastoral Ballad and other poems in Dodsley's Colh >on 
(1748-58). 

Character. — Heavy and shy, Shenstone's ambition was to be known as the ci'^ tor 
of the most beautiful garden in England ; but he did not enjoy it. He han! 
for town, but could have made no figure in literary society. " Poor man I " v ' 
Gray, “ he was always wishing for money, for fame, and other distinctions ,* an- 
whole philosophy consisted in living against his will in retirement, and in a i 
which his taste had adorned, but which he enjoyed only when people of note 
to see and commend it." 

Style. — Shenstone lives by the lilt in his lyrics which fixes them on the nic 

other poetic quality in such a line as " ]^y banks 
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ire furnish’d with bees,” but no effort can make us forget it. Cowper’s use of the 
trisyllabic metres was probably suggested by Shenstone’s, and Byron, Moore, and 
others gave them vogue. There is some feeling in The Schoolmistress, where the 
Sjimserian stanza is used for a humble theme, and in The Pastoral Ballad. 

The Elegies, perhaps in part autobiographical, had enough pathos to win the 
admiration of Bums. His fancy brings us at times a reminiscence of Milton’s youth. 

Here, in cool f?rot and mossy cell, 

We rural fays and faeries dwell ; 

Though rarely seen by mortal eye, 

Wlieri the pale Moon, ascending high. 

Darts through yon lines her quivering beams, 

We frisk it near these crystal streams. 

On a Tablet against a Root -House, 

EDWARD YOUNG (1681-1765) 

Life and Character. — Edward Young was born in 1681 at Upham Rectory, near 
Winchester. In 1708 he bt^carnc a fellow of All Souls, Oxford, and when nearly 
fifty, after many attempts to find a channc'I f(»r his ambitions in secular life, he 
enti’red the Church, and was appointed one of the royal chaplains and rector of 
Welwyn, Herts. But he did not receive the preferment he had expected, 'and 
lliough his marriage with Lady Elizabeth Lee in 1731 made him rich, he closed his 
Inng life (1705) a disappointed man. Young was a toady and place-hunter of the 
most shameless kind, and his relations with the Duke of Wharton show his utter 
indifference to the moral character of his patrons. 

Works. — His principal works are : The Last Day (1713), in classic couplets, and 
fall of the fustian which with Young too often did duty for the sublime. The Force 
Ju’Iigion, or Vanquished Love (1713), a vapid poem, also in classic couplets, on 
I Jane Grey and Lord Guildford. Three tragedies — Busiris (1719), The Revenge 
and The Brothers (1728; performed 1753) — things of sound and fury with 
' nal dramatic power. Love of Fame, or the Universal Passion (1725-8), seven 
which, though careless in style, have much vigour and wit. It is important 
t ; I'olc that they preceded Pope/s work in the same field. The Complaint, or Night 
'Dioughis (1742-4), a pretentious and bombastic poem in nine books, on life, death, 
‘i’ ^ immortality, has many quotable lines and occasional passages of genuine sub- 
iUy, Its atmosphere is, however, oppressive, its sentiment hollow, its philosophy 
b ’loughly unwholesome. 

Characteristics. — Young’s radicjil insincerity mined his work when he attempted 
^ higher ranges of thought and pas.sion. As a poet of the transition he is important 
the side of, form, because in Night Thoughts he abandoned the classic couplet and 
f >k to blank verse* In his remarkable Conjectures on Original Composition, written 
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when he was seventy-seven (1759) in the form of a letter to Richardson, he not only 
defended blank verse, but argued that the time had come for the poet to reject 
models and rely upon his own inspiration, and that genius was greater than rules. 
The prevailing gloom of his principal poem must also be recognized as an interest- 
ing historical feature ; Night Thoughts did much to spread the spiritl of romantic 
melancholy both in English and in Continental literatures.^ ^ 


JAMES THOMSON (1700-48) 

Life and Character. — James Thomson was born at Ednam, Roxburghshire (1700), 
bred at Jedburgh and at Edinburgh University, and was destined by his father 
to follow his own calling in the Presbyterian ministry. But the pulpit not being 
to his taste, he resolved to try his fortunes in London. The publication of Winter 
(1726) gave him reputation, and the generosity of patrons and, later, various sine- 
cures and a pension, provided him with the means of living at his ease. He died 
a bachelor in 1748. Thomson was an amiable man, who had many friends and 
not a single enemy. Though he died in middle life, his lazy habits had already 
made him more fat than bard beseems " (The Castle of Indolence, i. 68). 


Works. — The Seasons (1726-30), a descriptive poem in four books ; Britannia 
(1729) and Liberty (1735-7), political poems, the only interest of which for us lies m 
the fact that, like The Seasons, they are in blank verse. Plays : Sophonisba (17*^9) - 
Agamemnon (1738) ; Edward and Eleanora (1739) ; The Masque of Alfred (1740), ai 
collaboration with David Mallet (the famous Rule, Britannia,'" in Act II. is prob:d)ly 
from Thomson's pen) ; Tancred and Sigismunda (1745) ; Coriolanus (performed 1749)* 
There is nothing noteworthy about any of these plays. The Castle of Indolence 
(1748), a poem in the Spenserian stanza, describes in Canto i. the enchanted ca-tle 
of the wizard Indolence and his victims, and in Canto ii. the conquest of Indob.’ ace 
by the Knight of Arts and Industry. ^ 


Characteristics. — Thomson's fame rests entirely upon The Seasons and The C ^sile 
of Indolence, and these suffice to give him a high place among our poets of the sc' ond 
order. They are also among the most notable poems of the transition. The Sea^ 
the first important piece of i8th'Century blank verse, is also the first long pocii- 
interest of which is centred in nature instead of man. In many ways it belon 
its age. Its vocabulary is highly Latinized ; its style in general is ornate and rh 
examples of the conventional poetic diction abound ; the movement 
yiank verse often suggests the couplet. But Thomson none the less writes s a 
genuine lover of nature, who has seen and studied nature at first hand and for ; 


ms, 
the 
> to 
ior- 
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X Mention may be made of a short poem, Th§ Craw (published 1743, though written man' 
earlier), by a Scottisb minister, Robert Blair (X69P-Z746), as another noteworthy production 
same school. 
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self : his landscape is real landscape ; his incidental touches often delight by theii 
truth and felicity. 

Thro* the bush’d air the whitening shower descends, 

At first thin wavering ; till at last the flakes 
Fall broad and wide, and fast, dimming the day 
With a continual flow. The cherish’d fields 
Put on their winter robe of purest white. 

*Tis brightness all, save where the new snow melts 
Along the mazy current. Low, the woods 
Bow their hoar head ; and ere the languid sun 
Faint from the west emits his evening ray, 

Earth’s universal face, deep hid, and chill, 

Is one wild dazzling waste, that buries wide 
The works of man. 


His phUosophical dig res sions j.nd narrative episodes are also interesting. Many 
of these are merely padding ; many represent the poet's concession td 'tTie didactic 
taste of his time. But others treat of rustic people and manners, and with aspects 
of life deemed vulgar in the London drawing-room, and in the sympathy which 
they show for the humble and obscure they anticipate the humanitarianism of the 
next generation. The Castle of Indolence is by far the best of the innumerable 
Spenserian poems of the century. Thomson had not indeed altogether outgrown 
i>ie half-contemptuous attitude of his age towards the author of The Faerie Queene : 
“ lliis poem being writ in the manner of Spenser, the obsolete words, and a 
sijnf)licity of diction in some of the lines, which borders on the ludicrous, were 
iiectssary to make the imitation more perfect " (Advertisement), 

Another guest there was, of sense refined, 

Who felt each worth, for every worth he had ; 

Serene yet warm, humane yet firm his mind, 

As little touch'd as any man’s with bad ; 

Him through their inmost walks the Muses lad. 

To him the sacred love of nature lent, 

And sometimes would he make our valley glad ; 

Whenas we found he would not here be pent, 

To him the better sort this friendly message sent. 

Castle of Indolence t Canto i. 

B'l f his love of Spenser was none the less deep and sincere ; he calls him his 
“ Jr.aster ” ; the devotion with which he has studied him is everywhere apparent 
in !iis poem, and to him he is, of course, indebted for his " Gothic ” machinery, 
liif poem has a definite plan, and restored to English verse not only the metrical 
fb rm of the Elizabethans, but also that element of mystical suggestiveness which 
is 5 sential to the highest poetry. 

Minor Works. — When, as in Liberty, Thomson chose a subject not suited to him, 
I failure w^ complete. Thomson's tragedies owe their origin not to inspiration, 
to fashion and the hope of profit. Sophonisba is an attempt to follow Otway 
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None held the stage except Tancred and Sigistnunda with a plot from Gil Bias. 
This was last acted in 1819. 

Conclusion, — The immediate and great vogue of The Seasons shows that there 
must have been some latent and hardly conscious dissatisfaction with the school of 
Dry den and Pope, even though the most popular parts of the worli may have 
been the stories and rhapsodies. Warton, some half century later, was\the first to 
state clearly the difference between the poetical S])irit of Thomson and \the ornate 
diction of Pope. With all his frcsliness, Thomson could not quite free himself from 
the influence of his age, and the false ornaments in his work explain, if they fail to 
justify, Wordsw'orth's description of his style as vicious. Wordsworth none the k ss 
admitted his inspiration, and realized how much influence The Seasons had upon 
Cowper. 


GRAY AND COLLINS 

THOMAS GRAY (lyib-yi). — Bom in London, the son of a scrivener, he went 
through Eton (where he made friends with Horace Walpole and Richard West) to 
Cambridge, where, first at Peterhouse and afterwards at Pembroke College, he naak 
his home from his twenty-fifth year. Meantime he had travelled in France jid 
Italy with Horace Walpole — with w^hom he quarrelled on the way — and a fiirdicr 
six months alone. His father, from wdiom he had scanty help or sympathy, bd 
in 1741, his friend West in 1742, and his mother, to whom he was devoted, in r;5i. 
A scholar, an historian, and a naturalist, he became the most learned Englukni in 
of his time ; but his very scholarship made him less inclined to write than to i' ad. 
He found amusement in travelling through the Lakes, Wales, and Scotland, ar-d he 
set the taste for picturesque scenery. In 1757 he refused to be poet laureat(', but 
in 1768 he was appointed to the sinecure professorship of history and nn' cm 
languages. He maintained a constant correspondence with several friends, ruid 
letters rank wdth those of Byron and of Cowper. He died a bacheloj; at Cambr igu. 

.Works and Characteristics. — Small in quantity, Gray’s verse is so exquisr ' in 
quality that he has a secure place among the finest poetic artists in our liter.: it-e. 
Historically his work is also interesting, as being within its narrow limits an e}b' nie 
of many of the changes which were coming over English poetry during his lite: mip. 
He began to write as a close follower of Dryden and Pope. His first impm 
effort was the fragmentary De Principiis Cogitandi (1740-2), an atternpi t^' 
Locke’s philosophy into Latin hexameters. To Gray’s Augustan j)eriud also b' 
f two scenes of a classical ” tragedy, Agrippina (1741-2) ; a Hymn 
. (1742), and an Essay on the Alliance of Education and Government (i 74 ®)> ‘ 
didactic, both in classic couplets, and both unfinished ; and several lyric poems • ‘ ^ 
on the Spring (1742), On a Distant Prospect of Eton College (1742), and To Adty^ 
(i742)--j£ which the influence of Dryden's l3nics is strongly marked, and 
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nre thoroughly Augustan in their conventional imagery and diction. Then came the 
Elegy in a Country Churchyard (published 1750), in which, as signs of the new spirit, 
note the faithful rendering of a bit of red English landscape (the Venus' train " 
.‘lid " Attic warbler " of the early odes are now gone) ; the churchyard setting ; 
:he sympathetic touch upon the short and simple annals of the poor ” ; the twi- 
light atmosphere ; and the mood of tender and pensive melancholy. But the Elegy 
was only a stage in Gray’s poetic evolution. His third period was marked by an 
ifuiiiense growth of romanticism in The Progress of Poesy (1754) and The Bard (1755), 
aiKi even more in the poems on northern and Celtic themes— 7Vi^ Fatal Sisters (1761), 
fhe Descent of Odin (1761), The Triumphs of Ouen and The Death of Hoel (both 
inddished 1768) — which, written under the influence of Ossian, Evans's Poetry of the 
Ancient Welsh Bards, and Mallet's Northern Antiquities, exhibit him as a leader in 
iIk' movement for the opening up of the world of the romantic past. Gray's letters 
fiiriiisli a valuable commentary upon his ])oeTic development. They show how 
ally he followed every manifestation of the new spirit in literature, and how quickly 
responsive he was to every fresh impression. They re\Tal, too, his love of nature. 
Ill the journal which he kc}')l of his visit to the Fmglish Lake country, at the very 
end of his life, there are })assag(‘s of description in reading which we find it difficult 
to believe that wc are still in the L8th century. 


Character, (iray was a man of delicate judgment, humour, and sentiment, with 
a strong feeling for beauty and a warm heart ti.)r his friends. I,ack of health and of 
spirits made him shy and retiring, gave him a touch of pessimism, and combined 
willi his fastidious taste to limit his poetical oiitjiut. Willi a frame like Virgil's 
lie liad not Virgil’s external incentive to attempt a great work, and, had he 
lU tempted it, he would have desired, like Virgil on his deathbed, to see the 
manuscript destroyed. 

Views. — Gray held strongly that, except among the French, “ the language of 
age is never the language of poetry " (to West. 1742) ; and that the poetic diction 
was as manifest in Drydcn and Pope as in the Elizabethans. He accounted himself 
'^1 the school of Dryden, and told Beattie that any excellence in his own numbers 
been learned from “ that great poet.” Indeed, he occasionally borrowed a 
irirase from Dryden, and once at least, in The Bard, made an unhappy use of it, 
'ji t e in 

Leave ample room and veige enough 


two last words are a reminiscence. Then Gray did not acknowledge any difference 
^^1 kind between the poetrj^ of Shakespeare or Milton and the verse of what he called 
tk hrench school. Though well read in Plato and Aristotle, he had small regard 
f the philosophers of his own age. In theology he had little interest, but 
hearty dislike of infidelity made him seriously unjust to Voltaire and Hume, 
< asionally he seems to show some dim fear of coming revolution* 
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Cliaraeterlstios. — Gray's best poems fall into three classes. The Ode on the Drown 
t’ng of Horace Walpole* s Cat and The Long Story are essentially playful. Their charm 
is but little impaired by a few flaws in the workmanship, by such a phrase as 
** the azure flowers that blow," or the suggestion that what the cat desired was not 
fish but gold. The poems on Spring, on Eton, and on Adversity, ^nd the Eleg^ 
have human life for their theme and are steeped in the pensivi^ melancholy 
characteristic of their author: \ 

The breezy call of incense-breathing Morn, 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed. 

The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

' Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 

Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 

Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

The Pindaric odes, whose subjects are the history of England and of poetry, thonGjh 
not the most popular, are perhaps the most perfect of Gray's poems. Set in a fnnnc 
of metre which follows the strophe and antistrophe of Pindar, the form of their 
movement and evolution leaves nothing to be desired. That they were not meant 
to be popular is shown by the motto in which the poet describes himself as 
crwcTOicrt, Speaking to them that understand." 

Summary, — On no poet have critics and poets differed more than on Gray. To 
Swinburne he was supreme in elegy and songless in song; while Arnold set the 
poetic qualities of the Odes above those of the Elegy. To Wordsworth the lan^’urif^e 
of the Elegy w^as unintelligible ; to Johnson some of its stanzas were so good that, 
had all his works reached that standard, it would have been " vain to blame uid 
useless to praise him " ; and Palgrave called the same stanzas " perhaps the nol * st 
in our language." One critic calls the Ode on Poesy " the harbinger of the roma .tic 
movement " ; to another it is " the last splendid utterance of a (f^ing classici^ u/ 
In fact. Gray belongs to a transitional school, and critics are apt to accentuate me 
side of him. In his language and his ornaments, his inversions and personificat? as, 
he is of the classiccil school, while his sense of grandeur and sublimity, his lo^ 
nature and his naturalist's eye, mark him the herald of the coming age. He n de 
complaint that his Elegy pleased by its subject and would have been as well 1 
in prose; and his complaint is so far true that those who admired did not alvGiys 
understand. Thus he wrote with a characteristic inversion 

... all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave. 

Awaits alike the inevitable hour, 

his point being that death sits waiting for the great though they do not he - 
Vet for a century readers were content with the corrupt reading of " await 
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^ awaits/' which belies the whole sense of the passage. In the Elegy there is some 
agueness of phrase— for instance, “ ply her evening care/' — but no real obscurity. 


WILLIAM COLLINS (i72i~5C)). — Bom at Chichester, the son of a prosperous hatter, 

' Mllins became a scholar of Winchester, and formed a close friendship with Joseph 
Nvarton, his junior by three months. In 1740 he went to Oxford, matriculating 
from Queen's College shortly before Warton went into residence at Oriel. In 1741 
he obtained a demyship at Magdalen. He graduated in 1743 and went to London 
111 quest of a literary career. There he bore much privation and some imprisonment 
ior debt. Johnson befriended him, and he was intimate with Thomson. From 
Oiose troubles he was relieved in 1749 by an uncle's legacy, but he was broken in 
h< alth and spirits. From despondency he fell into madness. His sister gave him 
slu'ltcr at Chichester, where he died. 


Works. — Persian Eclogues (1742; renamed Oriental Eclogues, 1757); Verses 
address'd to Sir Thomas Hanmer (1743); Odes (1746; dated 1747): Ode on the 
Death of Thomson {1749) ; Dirge in Cymhcline (1749) ; Ode on the Popular Super- 
siilions of the Highlands (written 1749 ; printed 17S8). 

Character. — In Collins a warm heart and a keen and pure sense of beauty were 
ill lodged in a weak frame. He planned considerable works, such as tragedies 
and a history of the revived of le.'irning, but was never in health to carry out his 
plans. He was well-read in ancient and in foreign literature, and his friends delighted 
in his conversation. Had he been capable of sustained effort, he would have had 
ii'w rivals among his contemporaries. 

Views, — Though a friend of Johnson, Collins was politically a disciple of Milton. 
11 - was not afraid to sing the virtues of republicanism or to maintain that Liberty 
lind made the vales of England her last abode. 


How sleep the brave, who sink to rest, 

By all their country’s wishes blest ! 

\Vhen Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 

Returns to deck their hallow’d inoulti, 

She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 

By fairy hands their knell is rung, 

By forms unseen their diige is sung ; 

There Honour comes, a pilgrim grev. 

To bless the turf that wraps their clay. 

And Freedom shall a while repair. 

To dwell a weeping hermit there ! 

k poetical taste he was in full sympathy with Warton, and his genius so fat 

excelled his friend's that we may take it that Warton's critical work owed its 
. ' 14 
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substance to Collins. If that be so, Collins was the real leader of the revolution 
in literary criticism and the chief forerunner of the Romantic school. 

Lyrical Nature of his Work.-r-The works of Collins are wholly lyric or elegiac, 
except the Verses to Sir Thomas Hanmer, an unfortunate excursus int<^ the field of 
criticism. In the Odes there is a taste not less exquisite than Gray's, \^and a more 
inborn sense of song. They deserve the three epithets bestowed upon them by 
Wordsworth — bright, solemn, and serene. 


For when thy folding-star arising shows 
His paly circlet, at his warning lamp 
The fragrant Hours, and Elves 
Who slept in buds the day, 

And many a Nymph who wreathes her brows with sedge, 
And slieds the freshening dew, and lovelier still. 

The pensive Pleasures sweet 

Prepare thy shadowy car . — Ode to Evening. 


What Collins called the Ode," but might more justly have called the " Elegy," 
on the death of Thomson stands alone for purity and sincerity among the numeious 
commemorative elegies of the centurJ^ 

Characteristics. — it was the misfortune of Collins to be born before his tiiiK* 
and to die so young that he did not live into it. The contemporary view oi 
his work is expressed by Johnson, whose love for the man did not alter 1 )e 
judgment : 

His diction was often harsh, unskilfully labourfsd, and injudiciously selected. He all 
the obsolete when it was not worthy of revival ; and he put words out of the common ’ 
seeming to think, with some later candidates for fame, that not to write prose is certaii'P te 
write poetry. His lines commonly are of slow motion, clogged and impeded with dusi- is ol 
consonants. 

Johnson saw a clogging of the movement in such lines as 

The oak-crown’d sisters and their chaste-ey’d queen, 
a needless inversion in 

Beyond the measure vast of thought 
The works the wizard Time has wrought, 

, and a needless revival of the obsolete in such words as '* lorn," "westering, " " run- ^ 

- apd others for which his own dictionary quotes no later authority than the i‘ ‘ 
bethans. Indeed some of them, of which " lorn " is one, seem to have died out ’ ’ith 
'' Spenser, What Johnson failed to see was that such words came naturally to C( ^ 
as perhaps they did not come naturally to Warton, who at any rate is less judu ious 
in his choice. They are a genuine part of the dialect in which Collins thought 
they were a necessary revival if English was to recover its power of poetical 
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bion. On the necessity of such a revival Gray wrote to West some three months 
after the publication of the Persian Eclogues : 

Shakespeare’s language is one of his principal beauties ; and he has no less advantage ovet 
your Addisons and Rowes in this, than in those other great excellences you mention. Every 
word in him is a picture. Pray put me the following lines into the tongue of our modem 
dramatists : 

But I, that arn not shaped for sportive tricks, 

Nor made to court an amorous looking-glass : 

I, that am rudely starapt, and want love’s majesty 
To strut before a wanton ambling nymph : 

I, that am curtail’d of this fair proportion, 

Cheated of feature by dissembling nature, 

Deform’d, unfinish’d, sent before my time 

Into this breathing world, scarce half made up 

And what follows. To me they appear untranslatable ; and if this be the case, our language 
is greatly degenerated. 

Not in the dialect of your Addisons and Rowes did Collins write : 

Yet frequent now, at midnight’s solemn hour, 

The rifted mounds their yawning cells unfold, 

And forth the monarchs stalk with scjveieigii power, 

In pageant lobes and wreathed with sheeny gold, 

And on their twilight tombs aerial councils hold. 

Johnson in his dictionary observes that the word “ sheeny " is “ not in use.** It 
nuist be noted that the use of such words is not a cause but a result of the change in 
poetic feelings. With the new speech there disappears the eloquence no less than 
the wit which for nearly a century had been cultivated by our makers of verse. It 
may be that Collins had little eye for the smaller objects of nature, but his sense of 
landscape was sure and he doubtless enjoyed 

the hut 

That from the mountain’s side 
View's wilds, and swelling floods, 

And hamlets brown, and dim-discover’d spires ; 

And hears their simple bell, and marks o’er all 
Thy dewy fingers draw 
The gradual dusky veil. — Eve. 

The characteristic music of such lines is not heard again until it reappears in The 
'^rholar-Gipsy and the Thyrsis of Matthew Arnold. 

Historical Position. — Historically, the most remarkable of all Collins’s poems 
1-' die Ode on the Superstitions of the Highlands of Scotland, considered as the Subject 
■■•f Poetry. This was written as early as 1740, and was sent in manuscript to " Doug- 
" Home, but it was not published till 1788, when it appeared in the Transactions 
cf the Royal Society of Edinburgh. Its very title suffices to indicate its importahee in 
hie early Romantic movement. Completely emancipated from the Augustan tradi- 
rion, Collins appears in it as a pioneer in the revival of the romantic past and the 
tetum of imaginatioa to English poetry. 
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JAMES MACPHERSON (1736^6) V 

Life and Character. — James Macpherson was born at Ruthven, Inverpess-shir^e, 
in 1736, studied for a time at King's College, Aberdeen, and became a scHoolmast^ 
in his native village. He occupied his leisure in the writing of miscellaneous poetr;y, 
including a blank-verse imitation of Blair's Grave, entitled Death, and in ^758 pujb- 
lished The Highlander, a poem in six cantos and in classic couplets on the, invasion 
of Scotland by the Danes in the nth century. In 1760 appeared his Fragmenh 
of Ancient Poetry collected in the Highlands of Scotland, and translated from the G(dic 
[sic] or Erse Language. This tiny volume (the '' fragments " numbered only sixteen) 
excited great interest ; a fund was raised in Edinburgh, and Macplierson was smt 
out on an exploring tour through the Highlands in search of further material of the 
same character. The result was the publication of two epic poems ascribed to 
Ossian, a Gaelic bard of the 3rd century — Fingal, in six books (1762) and Temora 
in eight (1763). But meanwhile suspicions concerning the authenticity even of the 
Fragments had been growing rapidly, and the epics precipitated a storm of contro- 
versy which for some years shook the whole literary world. But however vigor- 
ously Maepherson might be denounced by Johnson and others as an impudent forge r, 
the Ossianic poems brought him fame and fortune. In 1764 he was appoint al 
surveyor-general of the Floridas, and though he returned to Scotland in 1766 he wjs 
allowed to retain his salary as a pension for life. He then devoted himself to politi- 
cal journalism and literature, producing among other things a translation of ihc 
Iliad in Ossianic prose (1773). In 1779 he received the very lucrative post of ag< i.t 
to the Nabob of Arcot, and entered Parliament the following year. He died at 
Belleville, an estate which he had purchased in Inverness-shire, in 1796. 

The Osslanie Poems. — It is neither necessary nor possible to enter here into tbe 
details of the Ossianic problem, or to determine how much or how little of the po(‘.ms 
in question is to be referred to faithful translation, free adaptation,- or downri^^bt 
manufacture. Taking them as they stand, we are concerned at the moment oivv 
with their characteristics and influence. From this point of view emphasis in* 
first be laid on their form. Though Maepherson had at the outset intended to • n 
his specimens into classic couplets, he relinquished this design on the advice 
friends, and adopted instead a loosely rhythmical prose medium which certai’ 'v 
owes something to the poetical books of the Old Testament.^ Ossian thus represt;- ' s 
the extreme reaction against the regularity of Augustan versification. But wK 
this freedom of movement and the rhapsodical style which accompanied it had u t 
a little to do with its success, the ultimate explanation of its popularity is to 
sought in its matter and spirit. The poems, as Blair pointed out in his farno» ' 
Dissertation, are ** wild and romantic." They are filled with supematuralism : ‘ 

> * bad then recently been directed to the formal charactejdstioa of Hebrew verse by 

De Sacre Po$$i Hehraorum (2753). 
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Gray noted in regard to The Song of the Six Bards, almost every one in them sees 
ghosts, more or less." They are steeped in romantic melancholy, and for this reason 
again, " poor, moaning, melancholy Macpherson " caught the taste of the time. 

Connal , — Fall I may I But raise my tomb, Crirnora ! 

Grey stones, a mound of earth, shall send my name to other times. 

Bend thy red eye over my grave, beat thy mournful heaving breast. 

Though fair thou art, my love, as the light ; more pleasant than the gale of 
The hill ; yet I will not here remain. Raise my tomb, Crirnora ! 

Carrie-Thufa, a poem. 

Nor must the social aspect of the poems be overlooked. They presented to their 
readers a world of heroic simplicity set in a landscape of mountains and mists, 
and this appealed forcibly to the imaginations of men who were beginning to 
cramped by the conventions of social life, and were growing weary of the 
drawing-room tone of fashionable literature. To us they have an unmistakable 
falsetto quality ; to their first public they came like a strong voice out of the 
natural, primitive world. I'hus a wave of Ossianic enthusiasm swept over Europe 
In Engtoabd there was scarcely a poet of the next generation, Wordsworth excepted, 
v^ho did not pass through a period of Ossianism. In France and Germany their 
influence was even more profound and far-reaching. 

THOMAS CHATTERTON (1752-70) 

Life and Character. — Thomas Chatterton was born in 1752 in Bristol. His fore- 
falliers had been sextons of St. Mary Redcliffe for many generations, and it was 
among the parchments in the muniment room of that wonderful church, beneath 
the shadow of which bis childhood was passed, that the dreamy boy seems first to 
have conceived the Rowley myth. Apprenticed to John Lambert, an attorney, 
he spent his scanty leisure in the study of poetry, history, heraldry, and mediaeval 
antiquities. In 1769 he sent a batch of Rowley poems to Walpole, who was at 
hrst deceived by them, but was afterwards advised by Gray and Mason, to whom in 
turn he submitted them, that they were forgeries. After several vain applications 
fn.)m Chatterton, who stoutly maintained their genuineness, Walpole at length 
returned both manuscripts and the lad's letter. In April 1770 Chatterton left Bristol 
T London, where for a time he worked with feverish haste and unremitting industry 
the hopeless attempt to support himself by his pen. Penniless and starving, he 
length gave up the struggle, and in a fit of despair poisoned himself in his attic in 
1 ^rooke Street, Holborn, August 24, 1770, Precocious in genius, Chatterton was scarcely 
precocious in character. Proud, aggressive, C5mical, he showed even as a child an 
xlraordinary faculty for exploiting the weaknesses of human nature, and although 
died a mere youth, he already had a man's familiarity with the evil of the world. 

any adverse judgment we may pass upon him must be tempered by recollection 
fhe crushii^ weight of his circumstances, of the tragedy of his brief hfe. 
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Works and Characteristics. — Chatterton's poems fall into two classes : those 
which he acknowledged, and those which he ascribed to Thomas Rowley, a mythical 
Bristol priest of the 15th century (or, in a few unimportant cases, to Rowley's 
supposed friends). The acknowledged poems are very miscellaneous in jcharacter, 
and prove the young writer's versatility. But they are for the most p^rt in the 
style of the time, and while often clever in an imitative way — e.g, the satire Kew 
Gardens — ^have little independent value. The best are to be found in the African 
Eclogues, in which the classic couplet is employed with great vigour and slall. The 
pseudo-antique poems, which are far more interesting, include dramas and interludes 
{Mila, Goddwyn), dramatic lyrics, eclogues, epic poems {Battle of Hastings, etc.), 
and shorter narr,atives (e,g., Bristowe Tragedie and the noble Balade of Charitie). 
To-day it seems amazing that these fabrications should ever have deceived critical 
readers. We now know exactly how Chatterton concocted his impossible Rowle^^i 
dialect, and recognize his borrowings from 18th-century poets and his innumeratitc 
anachronisms in thought, phrase, and form (as, e.g., his frequent use of Prior’s 
ten-line stanza and the introduction of blank verse in Mila). It is probable that 
the factitious interest of the long dead “ Rowley controversy,” and ever! more the 
tragedy of the young author's life, have been largely responsible for an exaggerate ! 
estimate of the actual value of the poems in question. But it may be concedeil 
that, together with much that is crude and immature, they contain the most 
remarkable work ever done in English poetry by a youth of Chatterton’s age. So 
again with their historical significance. To regard Chatterton, with Watts-Duntoo, 
as the father of the New Romantic school,” is to take him altogether out of bis 
proper perspective, and seriously to overstate both his originality and his influent 
But the Rowley poems are still of importance, along with Hurd’s Letters on Chivain, 
Walpole's Castle of Otranto, and Percy's Reliques, as showing the growing strong! h 
of the Gothic revival in the decade between 1760 and 1770. 


WILLIAM BLAKE (1757-1827) 


Life and Character. — William Blake was born in London in 1757, became an 
engraver by profession, though he gave much of his time to poetry and painlii:g. 
and closed a long life of struggle, poverty, and neglect in 1827. Essentially a my^'ic 
and a visionary, Blake appeared as ” a new kind of man ” in the rationalistic iblh 
century. Even as a child he had in his lonely rambles seen angels among be 
trees and in the sky; he always believed himself in intimate intercourse v tb 
the spiritual world ; and he died ” singing of the things he saw in heaven.” ! ‘ ^ 
mystical quality pervades all his work, whether with graver, brush, or 
The bias of his mind and his literary taste are clearly shown in his imaginaJ 
illustrations to such works as the Book of Job, Night Thoughts, and The Grave, 

WovIdi and Charactoristtef. — Blake's DiinciDal writines are; Poetical Sietres 
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(1783) ; Songs of Innocence {1787) ; The Book of Tkel (1787) ; The Marriage oj 
Heaven and Hell (1790) * Gates of Paradise (1793) ; The Vision of the Daughters 
of Albion (1793) ; America (1793) ; Europe (1794) ; The Book of Urizen (1794) ; 
Songs of Experience (1794) ; The Song of Los (1795) ; The Book of Ahaniah (1795); 
Jerusalem (1804). Most of these belong to the class of apocalyptic" literature; to 
the casual reader they appear chaotic 
and obscure, and often quite un- 
intelligible. Despite the daring 
originality and pregnancy of their 
thought (as in the remarkable 
Marriage of Heaven and Hell), they 
will therefore appeal only to a few 
chosen disciples here and there. 

Such part of Blake's poetry as, on 
the other hand, concerns every 
lover of literature is to be found in 
the Sketches and in the Songs of 
Innocence and Experience. These 
have a spontaneity and a charm 
which make us forget their not 
infrequent technical imperfections. 

In the purity of their lyric note they 
are all but unique in the English 
literature of the time. Their demo- 
cratic sentiment is also important. 

But most significant of all is their 
hwe of nature, of simple life, of 
' hiidhood and home, in which they 
paint directly forward to the Lyrical 
Kullads. Blake stood apart from the general literary movements of his age. But 
he reveals the influence of the Elizabethan revival, of the growing love of Spenser, 
'>1 Percy's Reliques, of Chatterton, and, in the formlessness of his “apocalyptic" 
writings, of Ossian, Though his w^ork is in many ways prophetic, it was little known, 
uid therefore exercised a very slight influence only on his contemporaries and im- 
^nediate successors. 



William Blake. 

{British Museum,) 


ROBERT BURNS (i759-^6) 

Lite and Character. — Robert Bums came of a Kincardineshire family of small 
larmers, and was bom in his father’s '* auld clay bigging ” at Alloway, two miles 
'■om Ayr, in 1759. His education included an excellent grounding in English, and 
subsequently French and the radiments of Latin. This he supplemented by wide 
leading in standard literature. He worked on his father’s farm from childhood 
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till he was twenty-three, by which time he had gained a local reputation as a poet 
and a philanderer. Having failed in farming on his own account, he was on thf 
point of emigrating to Jamaica when his plans were changed by the success of hi? 
volume of poems (1786), which brought him some money and introducjed him to 
the literary and fashionable society of Edinburgh. With the proceeds of a second 

edition (1787) he took th^ farm ot 
Ellisland, near Dumfries. His union 
with Jean Armour was regularized, 
by marriage in 1788. But ill 
fortune still pursued him, and to 
eke out a livelihood he became an 
exciseman. Then, his farm going 
from bad to worse, he gave it up 
altogether (1791) and removed to 
Dumfries, with his government posi' 
tion as his only means of support. 
In the autumn of 1795 his healtii, 
never very robust, broke down com- 
pletely, and he died in July of thf* 
following year. He wrote " 
songs to the last — for 
Duncan Gray and 0 wen 
the Cauld Blast, Of Burns\ 
failings, and especially of 111, 
si pa tion and profligacy, enougl 
always been made ; such “ thouj 
less follies/' in his own wor(\ 
'‘laid him low" and have "staii^- 
his name." Safficiejit stress, 
the other hand, has not always b •' n 
thrown upon his generosity, his w le 
sympathies, and his manly independence, as shown, for example, in his relati* ns 
with his aristocratic patrons in the capital. 

Works and Characteristics. — Endowed with a marvellous gift of song, Burns is 
supreme in his lyrics; but he is also great as a descriptive poet and as a satii^t » 
and in all these capacities his absolute sincerity lies at the root of his power, i 
to himself and to the soil from which he sprang, he fashioned his verse directly ‘ 
of his own experiences and the things amid which he was born and bred. H' 
thus the faithful interpreter of the Scottish peasant folk — of their thoughts, feeli< 
joys, sorrows, passions, superstitious, racy humour, homespun philosophy-- ^" 
of ihtlir lawlessness and debaucheries. 



Robert Burns. 

{Fr0m the fainting by 
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Leeze me on drink ! it gies us mair 
Than either school or college ; 

It kindles wit, it waukens lear. 

It pangs us fou o’ knowledge. 

Be’t whisky-gill, or penny wheep. 

Or oiue stronger potion. 

It never fails, on drinkin* deep. 

To kittle up our notion. 

By night or day . — The Holy Fair. 


After his songs, such masterpieces in little of vivid description, rollicking fun, and 
pungent satire as The Jolly Beggars, Tam 0' Shanter, and Holy Willie s Prayer, 
show his genius at its highest. 


When lyart leaves bestrow the yird, 

Or, wavering like the baucki e-bird. 

Bedim cauld Boreas’ blast ; 

When hailstanes drive wi’ bitter skyte. 

And infant frosts begin to bite, 

In hoary cranreucli drest ; 

Ae night at e’en a merry core 
O’ randie, gangrel bodies, 

In Poosie-Nansie’s held the s^dore, 

To drink their orra duddies : 

Wi’ quaffing and laughing. 

They ranted an’ they sang ; 

Wi' jumping and thumping, 

The vera girdle rang . — The Jolly Beggars. 


His best work is almost entirely in his Scots poetry ; that written in standard English 
lias generally by contrast too literary " a flavour, while it often falls into the arti- 
tu'ial mannerisms of the time. This criticism even applies to some extent to his 
most ambitious effort, The Cottar's Saturday Night, a poem in Spenserian stanzas, 
and partly in Scots, partly in English. Though by no means the unlettered plough- 
man of popular fancy — for he read widely and critically — Bums was little 
influenced, and not at all for good, by standard English literature. His poetic 
luicestry is rather to be sought among his Scottish predecessors, especially Allan 
Ramsay and Robert Fergusson, and in the folk-poetry of the Scottish peasantry. 
More than any other poet of his age, he brought the passion of the natural man 
— the passion of war, of conviviality, of love — into our verse. His essentially 
democratic quality must also be empjhasized. He was much affected by the 
I'evolutionary stir of thought in the closing decades of the century. A European 
Jiole thus finds its way into his poetry, which is full of the worth of natural simple 
niaiihood, irrespective of caste and place: '‘The rank is but the guinea's .stamp ; 
dm man's the gowd for a' that." His broad geniality and the tender sensibility 
which oversowed from him to the humblest things in nature~the mountain 
daisy, the mouse, the hunted hare — ^are aspects of this all-embracing human 
(^, 36 » _ ^ 14a 
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feeling. His work as a whole is an admirable embodiment of his poetic creed, as 
summed up in his Epistle to John Lapraik : 

Give me ae spark o* Nature’s fire, 

That’s a’ the learning I desire ; 

Then tho’ I drudge thro’ dub an* mire 
At plcugh or cart. 

My Muse, though hamely in attire, 

May touch the heart. 

But it should also be noted that he is a great poetic artist — the greatest poetic genius 
of later Scottish literature. He lias a classic sense of style, and his best lyrics are 
as flawless as a song of Catullus. He has attained the reward which always follows 
perfection, and certain of his writings have become a part of the mind of the 
Brigiish-speaking world to an extent scarcely paralkfled save by Shakespeare. 

GEORGE CRABBE (i7S4-t8i{2) 

Life and Character. — George Crabbe was born in 1754 at Aldeburgh, Suffolk, 
whore his father was a collector of salt dues and part owner of a flshing-boat. He 
rt'ceived a fair elementary education ; was apprenticed in 1768 to a surgeon, and 
for a time practised medicine in his native town. His work, however, was distasteful 
ti> him, and in 1780 he removed to London to try his fortunes in literature. Dis- 
ap]>oiiitmeTUs awaited him, and he was at the end of his resources when he was 
rt‘S( ued from his misery by the kindness of Burke, who got Dodsley to publish his 
poem The Library (1781). The same year he took orders, and afterwards held 
N'arious livings successively and (for his views concerning pluralities were of the 
laxest) together. He married in 1783, and in 1792 inherited a fortune from his 
wife's uncle. His last cure was at Trowbridge, where he settled in 1814, and where 
he died in 1832. Crabbe w^as a man of hot temper, strong prejudices, and rather 
hard nature, but he mellowed greatly in the latter part of his life, and at Trow- 
bridge he endeared himself to his flock. 

Works. — The Candidate (1780) ; The Library (1781) ; The Village (1783) ; The 
^'mspaper (1785) ; The Parish Register (1807) ; The Boroagh (1810) : Tales in 
(1812) ; Tales of the Hall (1819). 

Characteristics. — Crabbe is the great realist of English poetry. He takes his 
!^'d>jccts from actujil life (mainly from the life of the middle and lower classes), 
his imagination handles them in a hard, literal way. Uncompromising 
‘idherence to visible truth is his guiding principle. He thus stands in conscious 
-‘^^agonism to that traditional arcadianism which still lingered among the conven- 
hous of polite literature : “ I paint the cot, as truth will paint d, and as bards will 

" [The Village), His reaction against the poetic falsification of life carried him, 
however, to the opposite extreme. He dwells almost too much upon the dark and 
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sordid aspects of human nature ; he emphasizes the evil of the world with monoid 
onous iteration. Temperament and the harsh experiences of his youth go far, of 
course, to explain his point of view. But his method was also the result of deliberd- 
tion and moral purpose. " The true physician walks the foulest waifd {Parnh 
Register), but he does so in the interests of humanity. \ 

It would be as foolish and even malevolent to talk of human miseries as to de^ribe wou'.ds 
and biiiises and putrefying sores, but these are described that they may be healed, stnd our atiiic* 
tions that just inferences may be deduced from them, and proper applications be made for thr-ir 
dispersion. — Sermon, 1804. 

Against these limitations may be set the charm of the narrative style, in which 
he depicts the incidents of domestic life and the beauties of familiar landscape ; 
and also the observation and delicacy of his humorous passages. He is one of the 
natural story-tellers ; and his artistic sense is shown by the resolution with wliieh 
he could re-write a whole tale when the metre of the first version failed to express 
his intuition as perfectly as he wished. 

Though Crabbe lived through the period of the great Romantic revival, little or 
no trace of the influence of this is to be detected in his matter, spirit, or style : 
his work, save for the increase in geniality already mentioned, remaining ininh 
the same in the Tales of the Hall as it had been in The Newspaper, One curl* '‘is 
feature of his conservatism is his fidelity to the classic couplet. After 179^ he 
experimented in other metres, as in the Spenserian introduction to The Birth oj 
Flattery and the octosyllabic Sir Eustace Gray] but these exceptions count for ii’tle 
in the great mass of his verse. On the whole, too, he adhered to the formal n , u- 
larity of the 18th-century couplet, though this is to some extent broken in his Lin st 
writings, in part perhaps through growing carelessness, in part by the natural pres^ ne 
of his minutely detailed descriptions and the demands of the dialogue, and in i irt 
again as a result of a renewed study of Dryden. It should be noted that ile 
Crabbe was but little indebted to other writers of verse, his work shows that he 
influences behind prose fiction were now finding their way into poetry. 


WILLIAM COWPER (1731-1800) 

Life. — William Cowper was bom on November 26, 173X, at Great Berkhm p 
stead, Herts, of which his father was rector, and was educated at WestrnimM'. 
On leaving school he was articled to an attorney, and in 1754 was called to he 
bar. During this period he fell in love with his cousin Theodora ; but her fali ' ^ 
Ashley Cowper, refused to countenance his suit, and the disappointment gre > iv 
affected his sensitive nature. Family influence secured for him a sinecure app^ ‘ h- 
ment as a Commissioner of Bankrupts, and in 1763 he was named Clerk of 
Journals of the House of Lords. To qualify for this, however, he had to unch 
formal scrutiny at the bar of the House ; horror of the ordeal brought on bis 
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attack of insanity ; and after several attempts at suicide, he was removed to a private 
asylum at St. Albans. On his restoration to health he went to live (1765) at Hunt- 
ingdon, where he soon became an inmate of the household of the Unwin family. 
On Mr. Unwin’s death in 1767 his widow and her two children removed to Olney. 
Cowper went with them, and there he fell under the influence of John Newton, 
curate-in-charge of that place. With Newton he collaborated in the Olney Hymns 
.^published 1779)' mental condition was, however, still unstable, and in 1773—4 
iie suffered from a protracted attack of religious melancholia. To occupy his 
mind he presently began to write i)octry, and after the publication of two volumes 
of original verse undertook a translation of Homer (completed 1791). On the 
iidvice of a friend, Lady Hesketh, he and Mrs. Unwin migrated from Olney to a 



Portraits ol Cowper, Mrs. Unwin, and Lady Austen 

{Fr0m Hu ltd 0/ Mrs. Unwin s work-box, now $n tkt Cowper M ujewn at Olney.) 


i''‘althier home at Weston-Underwood, Norfolk. But despite improved surround- 
ings, his last years were years of almost unbroken misery. Mrs. Unwin was paralytic 
tmin 1791 to her death in 1796 ; he himself was in a state of hopeless dejection. 
Convinced that he was doomed to eternal damnation (see his last original poem, 
tre terrible Castaway), he sank into deeper and deeper gloom ; but peace seems 
’V have come suddenly at the end. He died on April 25, 1800. 

Character. — Cowper ’s life is one of the most tragic in the annals of English liter- 
;'=!re. He was shy, shrinking, morbidly sensitive; the shadow of insanity lay 
” ;‘vy across his path, and unfortunately religion, instead of bringing consolation, 
‘■’'iy added to his distress. Yet notwithstanding the monastic narrowness of his life 
id the har 4 and self-centred quality of his Calvinistic creed, the beauty and charm 
' ^ his character remained unspoilt. His poems and his delightful letters attest his 
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tender love of man and nature, his broad sympathies, and the playful humour which 
even religious fanaticism was powerless to destroy. 

Works. — His first volume of Poems {1782) is mainly composed of didactic pieces 
and satires — Table Talk, Progress of Error, Truth, Expostulation, Hope, tharity. Con- 
versation, Retirement. In matter, as their titles show, these are in general harmony 
with the taste of the time. In form, too, they belong to the outgoing order of things, 
for they are all in the classic couplet, which, though rather more freely handled 
than by the imitators of Pope, adheres to the established model ; while, in spite of 
their greater simplicity, they have still to be classed in respect of style with tine 
artificial poetry of the century. 

With caution taste the sweet Circean cup. 

He that drinks often at last drinks it up. 

Habits are soon assumed, but when we strive 

To strip them off, "tis being flayed alive. 

Called to the temple of impure delight, 

He that abstains, and he alone, does right . — The Progress of Error. 

As a satirist, the recluse poet suffers from insufficient knowledge of men and 
the world ; but when he is upon familiar ground (as in the description of a fashionable 
call in Conversation) he writes with vigour and effect. His account of English 
poetry in Table Talk, with its plea for nature and its well-known reference to Po])e 
(who had made poetry a mere mechanic art"’), has a personal value. Among 
minor poems in the volume are the Verses supposed to be written by Alexander Selkirk, 
and the spirited Boadicea. The Task (1785) is a discursive didactic poem in six books 
of blank verse, in which, with little order or sequence, Cowper writes of himself, 
his surroundings, and his opinions in general of men and things. The theology of 
the poem is that of the poet's sect ; its broader philosophy, its social and politiral 
speculations, and the love of nature which pervades it, are his own. Structural 
backbone The Task has none ; but it has a certain unity of purpose and meaning. 
" Except the fifth book, which is rather of a political character," '•Cowper himse lf 
declared, " the whole has one tendency, to discountenance the modem enthusia m 
after a London life, and to recommend rural ease and leisure as friendly to the can^ti 
of piety and virtue." This underlying purpose is crystallized in the famous li:a\ 
" God made the country, and man made the town." To The Task were added in 
the 1785 volume An Epistle to Joseph Hill, Tirocinium, or a Review of Schook (a 
return to the manner of the earlier poems), and the ever-popular John 
Among poems included in subsequent editions of his works or posthumously p b' 
lished ]^ay be mentioned On the Receipt of My Mothers Picture, On the Loss oj 
Royal peorge, To Mary, the Lines written under the Influence of Delirium (that is, 
durinrf his first fit of madness), and The Castaway, already referred to. 

maracteristics. — Cowper was nearly fifty before he took up poetry in earn' ti 
formal been a systematic student of literature ; he concerned himself bdle 
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about technique, and held that art as such has no justification save as it ministers 
lo religion and virtue ij'ahle Talk). Writing thus to express himself, he was singu- 
larly independent of theories, movements, and schools. In his first volume, indeed, 
he followed in the main the lines of current taste; but in The Task he emancipated 
himself from external influences, and went his own way in respect of both matter 
and style. His poetry is, therefore, fundamentally a poetry of immediate experience, 
observations, impressions, opinions ; and the personal note is strong in it throughout. 
In view of the extreme subjectivity of romantic literature this fact is historically 
important. Such personal directness of treatment is the outstanding characteristic 
of his poetry of nature ; he sees things for himself, and substitutes specific fidelity 
of detail for the conventional generalities of the Augustan school : “ My descrip- 
tions,’' he declares of The Task, “ are all from nature — not one of them second- 
handed.*' 

Forth goes the woodman, leaving iiiiconcerned 
The cheeiful haunts of man, to wield the axe 
And drive the wedge in yonder forest drear. 

From morn to eve his solitary task. 

Shaggy, and lean, and shrewd, witli pointed ears, 

And tail cropped short, half lurcher and half cur, 

His dog attends him. Close behind his heel 
Now creeps he slow ; and now, with many a frisk 
Wide scarni:>ermg, snatches up the drifted snow 
With ivory teeth, or ploughs it with his snout ; 

Then shakes his powdered coal, and barks for joy. 

The Winter Morning Walk. 

As a poet of man his judgment is frequently warped by his harsh and morbid 
the.ology ; but in his case the tides of the divine life . . . moved beneath the 
thickest ice of theory,” and he is often broader and healthier than his creed. His 
fii)e humanitarianism is, indeed, one of the most persistent features of his poetry : 
he proclaims the brotherhood of man ; denounces slavery ; speaks out boldly on 
the subject of war ; advocates political liberty ; reminds the king that he is a con- 
stitutional monarch, who must govern with the consent and for the good of his 
people ; and attacks the Bastille as the symbol of oppression. At the same time, 
with Burns, his humanitarianism embraces even the humblest forms of sentient 
ht> ; he reproves the callousness of his age, and finds nothing in nature too small 
ea- obscure for his loving attention. His style is still encumbered with 18th-century 
n\annerisms ; even in The Task there are many lapses into " poetic diction.” But 
^^' v^pite much admixture of the old formalism, no man did more than Cowper to 
• 'ing back into English poetry the accent of nature and sincerity. 
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T. Wright (4 vols., Hodder, 1904) ; Letters, ed. V. Lucas and M. L. Milford, Oxford University Pross, 
1911), and several other editions. 

Studies. — Morel, L6on : J. Thomson, sa vie et ses oeuvres (Paris, 1895). — English Men of Lcttei^: 
Thomon, Gray, Burns, Crabbe, Cowper (Macmillan, v.y.). — Johnson, S. : Lives of the Poets, ed. G. B 
Hill (3 vols., Clarendon Press, 1905). — Smart, J. S. : James Macpherson, an Episode in Literary History 
(2 vols., i88o-i9o6).--Ingram, J. H. : The True Chatterton (Unwin, 1910) .—Blake, W. : Letters, <‘i 
A. G. B. Russell (Methuen, 1906) ; Lives by A. Gilchrist and A. Symons ; monographs by A. C. Swin- 
burne, R. Garnett, A. T. Story, P. Berger, and B. de Selincourt. — Stevenson, R. L., “Burns" in Mn 
and Books (Chatto). — Kebbel, T. E. : Crabbe (Great Writers, Scott, 1888).— Huchon, R. : Crabbe and hn 
Times (English translation, Murray, 1907 ). — Doughty, 0 .: English Lyric in the Age of Reason (O’Connor, 



Chapter 12. THE LANGUAGE 

The i8th century may be taken as representing the first period of Modem English 
proper as distinct from Early Modem, the outside limits of the period extending 
from the beginnings of a new literary and standard usage about 1660 to the early 
19th century. The transition stage between the first and second periods terminated 
about 1830, by which time the changes in spelhng and pronunciation which took 
place about 1800 were fully established, and the literary usages of the i8th century 
iiad passed out of fashion. 

The Literary Usage. — ^The new usage which came into fashion after the Restora- 
tion continued to dominate the early i8th century. Literary style and diction 
continued to be plain and unrhetorical, and to reflect the spoken usage of town life. 
Addison’s prose style marks an advance in the direction of greater elegance and 
refinement, but it is in close touch with the everyday speech of fashionable people, 
as is the poetic diction of Pope. The more colloquial and informal speech of the 
less fashionable classes is represented in the writings of Defoe, and to some extent 
in Swift. A similar contrast may be observed between Richardson and Fielding. 
Towards the middle of the century a reaction in favour of a more elevated and 
cnidite mode of writing set in, heralded by Johnson, who aimed at a more rhetorical 
diction than the “middle style" of Addison. Compare Johnson’s criticism of 
Addison {Lives of the Poets) : 

His prose is the model of the middle style ; 0x1 grave subjects not formal, on light occasions 
not grovelling; , . , always equable, and always easy, without glowing words or painted 
sentences. Addison never deviates from his track to snatch a grace ; he seeks no ambitious 
ornaments, and tries no hazardous innovations. 

Tlie more elevated style is seen in the prose of Burke and Gibbon. In poetry also 
't replaced the plainer usage of Pope, and continued in fashion, modified more and 
more by the ideals of the romantic movement, until ultimately displaced by new 
literary theories and experiments, such as the poetic diction of Wordsworth or 
Keats, or the prose of De Quincey or Lamb. 

The Spoken Usage.— Eighteenth-century changes in pronunciation depend in the 
main on class usage. Thus the pronunciation of e (m.e. open ^ as i in words like 
lean, meat [kiln, mit] existed before 1600, but did not apparently become the stan- 
‘lard usage for some time after 1700, and Pope’s rhymes seat : foie, heai : estate, tea : 
obey, away, show that he favoured the conservative usage. The rhymes great : 
^iate, break : make (Pope), beside great : heat (Dryden), great : seat (Rowe) perhaps 
Aow that the modem pronunciation of break, great, is a survival of the earlier fa^on. 
rhe old pronunciation of oi (representing Early Modem m*) as at in boU, join, spoil, 

tu 
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toil, poison f etc., did not become vulgar until the end of the century — cf. boil : beguile 
(Spenser), spoil : defile (Dryden), join : divine (Pope), toil : smile (Johnson). The 
fashionable pronunciation of oblige was the French — cfi Pope, besieged : obliged. 
The modem standard impure (i.d., diphthongal) pronunciation of long voivels, as in 
make, bone, toe [me/k, bown, iou], came in at the end of the i8th or bepnning of 
the 19th century, and is noted already in 1809 by Batchelor.^ \ 

Smart {1836) * speaks of the London pronunciation of these vowels as ** not quite simple “ 
but “ apt to contract toward the end ” ; so ein make, etc., “ finishes more slenderly th^ it begins, 
tapering, so to speak, towards the sound of e ” {t e. i). 

The necessity for a standard pronunciation was much urged in the i8th centur} . 
In 1766 Buchanan published his Essay towards Establishing a Standard for an 
Elegant and Uniform Pronunciation of the English Language throughout the British 
Dominions, and his work was succeeded by the pronouncing dictionaries of Sheridan 
(1780), Nares (1784), and Walker {1791). 

Spelling. — A standard spelling was finally fixed by Johnson's Dictionary (1755), 
almost the only change since being the substitution of c for ck in words like antic, 
music, at the beginning of the 19th century. 

C/. Pegge, Anecdotes oj the English Language (1814) : “ It is now the ton to write physic, 
music, public, etc., without the old final letter k, which no schoolboy dared to have done wuh 
impunity forty years ago.” That hngiish spelling piesented difficulties is clear from Franklin's 
Scheme for a New Alphabet and Reformed Spelling (1768), and also fioiu earlier wnters. Tiui'' 
Jones, Practical Phonography, or New Art of Rightly Speling [sic] Writing Words by the Sound 
thereof, contains the rule : ” All words which can be sounded several ways must be wiittf'*i 
according to the hardest, harshest, longest, and most unusual sound.” 

Vocabulary and Syntax, — The common use of slang or colloquicil abbreviation^ 
is satirized by Swift in the Tatler (No. 230) as among the late refinements cre pt 
into our language." Examples are " mobb," " incog," " plenipo," “ I’d h’ brot 
*um," **bamboozl," "banter," "sham," etc. French words, especially military 
terms, were still freely used. 

Addison in the Spectator (No. 165) complains that the present war has so adulterated < f 
tongue with strange words,” and gives a letter ‘‘very modishly chequeied with this mod 'u 
military eloquence ” (e.g., reconnoitre, maraud, defile, corps, etc.). Steele’s Humble Petiti j'j 
of Who and Which ” in the Spectator {ly 11) reflects on the exaggerated use of that as a relativr 

In the latter part of the century a number of Celtic words were introduL^ i 
through the Ossianic fasliion, such as bard, brogue, whiskey, plaid, shamrock. 
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SECTION VI 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

Chapter i. GENERAL VIEW 

General View — ^The Democratic Movement — ^The Scientific Movement — ^The Spiritual 

Revival 

The Democratic Movement. — The century opened in the midst of widespread 
disturbance caused by the French Rovolulion and the events which had followed. 
The enthusiasm with which the “ glorious outburst ” of ’89 had been welcomed by 
many in this country, especially among the ardent spirits of the younger generation, 
had already waned, and the excesses of the Reign of Terror and the military ambitions 
of the Republic had brought about a sweeping change in English thought. This 
(haiigo was completed by the long struggle with Napoleon. Waterloo delivered 
liurope from the despotism of tlie Great .Adventurer, but at the same time it marked 
the triumph of the forces of reaction ; and though the democratic ideas generated 
hv the Revolution were by no means destroyed, progress all over Europe was 
definitely checked. In lingland men’s minds were still haunted by the spectre of 
anarchy, and for some years there was no further talk of constitutional reform. 

Meanwhile, however, vast new economic forces had come into play, and England 
was being rapidly transformed from an agricultural and mercantile into an industrial 
nation. The far-reaching social changes wrought by this transformation made 
political reorganization an imperative necessity, and at length the first step was 
taken in the Reform Act of 1832, by which the political monopoly of the territorial 
oligarchy was broken and a large share of their power transferred to the middle 
classes, the representatives of commerce and capital. It was intended by those 
"ho passed this measure that it should be definitive. But the working classes in 
lurn began to clamour for recognition, and the agitation for the further extension 
of the franchise that ensued was powerfully reinforced by industrial depression. 
Hence the Chartist movement of 1837-49, with its demand for manhood suffrage 
other Radical reforms. Chartism died out under the influence of improved 
industrial conditions ; but the extension of the franchise, though delayed, came 

time, and the Reform Acts of 1867 and 1884-5 register the steady onward sweep 
'cf English democracy. 

The purely political aspects of the democratic movement are, however, of less 

moment to us here than its indirect effects on the fabric and temper of society. 

«u 
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The social consciousness was deeply stirred ; the old sharp dividing lines between 
class and class began to be obliterated ; increasing attention was given to the claims 
of the masses as against those of the privileged few ; humanitarianism spread, 
and the sphere of legislation was enlarged to include the amelioration c|f the con- 
ditions of labour and of the poor. Some advance was made towards th^ breaking’ 
up of social conventions and the increase of freedom for thought and action ; and, 
more important still, a movement began for the emancipation of womeh* Muc:. 
of the literature of the Victorian age is the direct expression of these new social 
enthusiasms and ideals. 

The development of popular education, though very slow, was yet anothci 
significant accompaniment, part cause and part effect, of democratic progress. 
So, too, was the diffusion of knowledge through the newspapers (the number and 
circulation of which increased enormously after the abolition of the Stamp Duty in 
1855 and the Paper Duty in 1861), in magazines, and in cheap books. Even thr* 
humblest were thus made partakers in the larger intellectual life of their time, and 
ideas and speculations which would otherwise have been limited to the aristocrat y 
of culture became the common property of the multitude. An ever-widening 
public for literature was thus opened up, with results to literature itself too numerons 
and complex to be considered in a mere epitome. 

The Scientific Movement. — Not less important than the advance of democracy 
during the igth century was the corresponding advance of science, to which nothing 
in previous history affords a parallel. Decade by decade men penetrated rnoie 
and more deeply into the secrets of the universe, adding fact to fact and generaliza- 
tion to generalization ; decade by decade they gained more and more control ov ‘r 
the forces of nature. On the practical side — in the application of science to life in 
factory, railway, steamship, and in the multitudinous uses of electricity — the rest: t 
was a complete transformation of the world. No less complete was the revolution 
effected in the domain of thought. In matter and spirit alike literature was ] : >- 
foundly affected by this march of mind " and the new ideas which it broiu :it 
in its train. Directly, it showed the influence of science in the realistic tendt ; v 
which for a time was dominant. Fiction and history alike became scientific. ^ 
poets, from Tennyson to Meredith, were continuously engaged in reconciling * 
revelations of science with human idealism. 

The Spiritual Disturbance and Hevival. — While not wholly responsible for it 0 ^ 
powerful disintegrating forces were at work within the edifice of faith itself), '-3 
j scientific movement was in large measure the cause of the great religious uphe.’ 
of the Victorian age. New knowledge and old dogmas came into fierce confl* ‘ ^ 
the ancient system of thought was shaken at its foundations ; traditional landin * 
were swept away ; intelligent men of all sects and classes were deeply stirred by ' 
spirit of^ec^ation and unrest. Hence the sceptic^m, the continual heart-searchi u, .« 
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the widespread melancholy which are among the persistent features of higher 
Victorian literature, and the strenuous moral spirit which makes it so different as 
a whole from the literature of the age of Elizabeth or of the first half of the i8th 
century. Hence, too, the strong reaction against the domination of science in many 
quarters; the religious revivals initiated in the High Church movement; and 
outside the Church itself, the unceasing protest of some of the greatest poets and 
prose-writers against the materialism to which science seemed to lead. That 
protest had two sides. On the one hand, it was inspired by hostility to the 
mechanical and godless view of the world which appeared to be sapping the bases 
of all religious faith. On the other hand, it was directed against the hardness 
and ugliness which had come to characterize life in a commercial, utilitarian, and 
comfortable age. The renaissance of art and a fresh outburst of romanticism were 
the most conspicuous expressions of this newly awakened sense of beauty. The 
fact that both astheticism and romanticism soon became intimately connected with 
social reform attests the ever-growing influence of social ideas during the period with 
which we are now to be concerned. 



Chapter 2. THE POETS 

Wordsworth— Coleridge— Scott— Byr<»— Shelley— Keats— Southey— Landoi 
WORDSWORTH (1770-18S0) 

Ltte,— William Wordsworth was bom at Cockermouth, Cumberland, on April 7, 

1770, and was educated at 
Hawkshcad Grammar School 
and at Cambridge. In the 
summer vacation of 1790 
he made a pedestrian tour 
through France and Switzer- 
land, and in November 1791 
returned to France to stud\ , 
spending nearly a year at 
Orleans and Blois. He 
formed a liaison with a 
Frenchwoman during tins 
stay, and by her had tij-' 
daughter who is probably 
addressed in the famous 
sonnet beginning 

It is a beauteous evening, calm 
and free. 

He was now ^ ardent sup- 
porter of the Revolution, 
and was deterred only i>v 
the interference of friends <it 
home from joiningthc Giron 
dins and probably shario,': 
their fate. Returning t" 
England he published (179.' ) 
An Evening Walk, dcaln ' 
with the landscape roun-j 
Hawkshead and Amblesid' 
and Descriptive Sketches, th' 
materials of which were fui" 
^ Continental travels. Both these poems are in the classic couplet ao'J 
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in the current poetic style, though the large amount of specific detail in the descrip- 
tions separates them from the common run of 18th-century landscape verse* 
Meanwhile the course of events in France alienated his sympathies, and the rise 
of Napoleon completed the overthrow of his revolutionary faith. A legacy of £^00 
{1795) niade him independent, and he resolved to devote himself entirely to litera- 
ture. He went to live at Alfoxden in Somerset, and there formed a close friendship 
with Coleridge, with whom he published a volume of verse. Lyrical Ballads, in 1798. 
After a winter in Germany (1798-9), he settled in the Lake district^ first at 
Grasmere, then at Allan Rank, and finally (1813) at Rydal Mount. He had married 
Marj' Hutchinson in 1802. For many years he continued to write and publish 
poetry, though the public was inditlerent and the critics were contemptuous. Little 
by little, however, opinion began to change in his favour ; the universities of Durham 
and Oxford honoured him 
with degrees ; his name 
was placed on the Civil 
Pension list ; in 1843 he 
succeeded Southey as poet 
laureate. He died March 
23, 1S50. 

Works. — Wordsworth^s 
[>rinripal publications arc : 

V E r< SE . — An E vening 
Walk (1793); Descriptive 
Sketches (1793): Lyrical 
Ballads (1798) ; The Ex- 
cursion (1S14) : Toems (first 
collective edb., 1807 and 
»’ The White Doe of 
Byhtone (1815) ; Peter Bell 
(^819) ; The Waggoner (1819) ; The Rwer Dtiddon, a series of sonnets (1820) ; 
^lemorials of a Toitr on the Continent (1822) ; Ecclesiastical Sonnets (1822) ; The 
Prelude (1850) ; The Recluse (poslhumoiis, 1888). 

Prose. — Apology for the French Revolution, in a Letter to the Bishop of Llandaff 
^^793; posthumously published); Concerning the Relations of Great Britain, Spain, 
Portugal to each other, and to the common enemy, at this crisis; and specifically as 
^Bfcctcd by the Convention of Cintra (1809) ; Two Addresses to the Freeholders of West- 
^'H)rcland (1818) ; A Description of the Scenery of the Lakes (1822 ; 5th ed., 1835, as 
1 Cxnde through the District of the Lakes) ; Kendal and Windermere Railway : Two 
letters (1844). 

Character* — Wordsworth was a man of austere temper, self-centred, a little 
" dff and hard, a little too conscious of his genius and his mission, and not rich in 
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the saving graa of humour. His extreme preoccupation with himseU and hh 
own work, and his want of varied contact with men in the broad highways of public 
j OOTowed his outlook ; while his solitary habits, his long contempt of the critics 
and the adulation of a few worshippers combined to make him more and more seif- 
centr^. Yet this isolation was itself part of his greatness ; he remained to the 
end simple and utterly transparent of soul, calmly indifferent to wealth W vulgir 
ambitions, with (as Carlyle said) " a fine wholesome rusticity " about him, '* frccii 
as his own mountain breezes." Absolute sincerity was the ke5mote of his char- 
acter. and the " plain living and high thinking " which he taught were the rule d 
ms own hfe. Little of a bookman, he spent his days in the open air, and most of 
ois poetry was composed out of doors. 


views. Wordsworth believed in the didactic power of poetry ; 

Every great poet is a teacher : I wish either to be considered as a teacher, or as nothing. 

Letter to Beaumont, 

He had the firmest faith in the moral influence of his own poems : 


*dd sunshine to dayUght. by making the happy happier; to 
teach the young and the gracious of every age to see, to think, and feel, and therefore to become 
more actively and securely virtuous : this it their om<x.— Letter to Lady Beaumont 


As poet-moralist he kept his attention fixed steadily on his two great themes : 
Nature and Man. 

On Man, on Nature, and on Human Life, 

Musing in solitude . . .---Recluse. 


Nature. Very early in life he resolved to become a poet of Nature in a new rind 
distinctive sense. Of a description in his Evening Walk he writes : 

I recollect the very spot where this struck me. . . . The moment was important in my port icjii 
msto^ ; for I date from it my consciousness of the infinite variety of natural^appearanccb h 
had been unnoticed by the poets of any age or country, so far as I was acquainted with tht n ; 
and I made a resolution to supply, in some degree, this deficiency. 

To this resolution he remained faithful, his poetry everywhere testifying to 
minute care vrith which he watched and brooded over every detail of the laiidsiiipt: 
amid which his life was spent. Remarkable as is the fidelity of his nature poc i 
however, this is not its most characteristic feature. What is distinctive in his irjl< r- 
pretation of Nature is its highly religious quality. Mystical in temper and fuTi< 
mentally opposed to ah forms of philosophy which assume the intellect to be the oi ‘V 
organ of truth, he believed that the spiritual faculty in man gives immediate ^ ^ 
to a world of divine reality which mere reason can never reach. Such access is found 
^ugh communion with Nature, The child, holding the sheU to his ear, hears u. 
It murmurs of the great ocean. 
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Even such a shell the universe itself 
Is to the ear of faith. — Excursion, iv. 

Thus if we go to Nature in the right mood — the mood of " wise passiveness taking 
with us, not the " meddling intellect/' but “ a heart that watches and receives," 
v/e shall find Nature the greatest of all teachers. 

Man. — As a youth Wordsworth was carried av^ay by the humanitarian promises 
of the Revolution. The collapse of his early utopian faith was followed by a period 
of ^p-eat mental disturbance, and though through the influence of his sister Dorothy 
and the soothing power of nature he was won back to confidence in God and men, 
be never returned to his Radical creed. The extreme conservatism of his later life 
i-. shown in his profound distrust of material progress and the new industrialism, in his 
o]>position to the Reform Bill of 1832 and Catholic emancipation, and in his protest 
against the Kendal and Windermere Rrdlway. Yet notwithstanding his complete, 
change of front, his work to the end remained an essential part of the democratic 
movement of the age, for it was fed by a constant desire to get back to nature and 
reality, and by the deepest reverence for the worth and dignity of plain, simple 
manhood. 

The Subject and Language of Poetry. — His chosen theme was indeed " no other than 
the very heart of man," and " men as they are within themselves " ; and this essential 
humanity he sought among the humble rustic classes — types, like his own dalesmen, 
of unspoilt manhood — because he held that these were nearest to the elemental and 
pnrnanent realities of human life. In the treatment of this theme he advocated 
tlK‘ rejection of all the artifices and conventions of 18th-century verse, and the sub- 
stitution of the language of actual life. 

The principal object, then, proposed in these Poems, was to choose incidents and situations 
from common life, and to relate or describe these throughout, as far as was possible, in a selection 
of language actually used by men. . . . Humble and rustic life was generally chosen because 
in that condition the essential passions of the heart find a better soil in which they can attain 
their maturity, are under less restraint, and speak a plainer and more emphatic language ; because 
in that condition of life our elementary feelings co-exist in a state of greater simplicity, and 
consequently may be more accurately contemplated and more forcibly communicated ; because 
the manners of rural life germinate from these elementary feelings, and, from the necessary 
character of rural occupations, are more easily comprehended, and are more durable ; and, 
lastly, because in that condition the passions of men are incorporated with the beautiful and 
permanent forms of nature. — Preface, “ Lyrical Ballads (2nd ed.). 

Ills speculations regarding " poetic diction ” convinced Wordsworth “ that there 
ither is, nor can be, any essential difference between the language of prose and 
' trical composition.” The true opposition is not between poetry and prose, but' 
!> tween poetry and matter of fact, or science. “ The -man of science seeks truth 
.ts a remote and unknown benefactor ; he cherishes and loves it in his solitude ; 

poet, singing a song in which all human beings join with him, rejoices in the 
}’'<sence of truth as bw visible friend and hourly companion. Ppetry is the breath 
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and finer spirit of all knowledge ; it is the impassioned expression which is in the 
countenance of all science/' His aim was to bring the subject of poetry, and with 
it the language of poetry, long the artificial dialect of a caste, back to the realities 
of life. I 

Poems. — The Prelude ; or Growth of a Poet's Mind, is an attempt “ to record \n 
verse the origin and progress of his own powers, as far as he was acquainted with 
them" (Preface to The Excursion). Wordsworth traces minutely his intellectual 
history from childhood to early manhood, and deals at length with the developmciit 
of his love of Nature and the influence of the Revolution upon him. Often prolix 
but seldom dull, it is of great interest as an autobiography, and indispensable as 
an introduction to the study of his work. 

The Excursion is an extremely discursive philosophical poem, in nine books of 
blank verse. The framework is provided by an account of a three days' ramble 
in the Cumberland vales : into this are introduced incidents, stories, reflections, 
conversations ; the whole forming a vehicle for the poet's “ views of Man, Nature, 
and Society." Much of the poem is flat, prosaic moralizing ; but there are oases 
in the desert, like the story of Margaret in Book I. 

The White Doe of Rylsione. In this romantic poem Wordsworth came to scuue 
extent into rivalry with Scott. He was anxious, however, to have it understood 
that whereas Scott was always concerned with external incident, he was priinarilv 
interested in the moral and religious side of his subject. Michael, the first of 
many " domestic tales " to express his sympathies, may be taken as a typicrii 
example of his narrative poems of humble life. He himself calls it a " pastoral 
poem," thus challenging the long-standing conventional pastoral tradition. It is 
a pathetic story of an old shepherd, his only son, and an unfinished sheepfold. 

The ode, Intimations of Immortality from Recollections of Early Childhood, epit- 
omizes briefly the Wordsworthian philosophy. The poet uses the Platonic fancy of 
our pre-natal existence as a premiss. The soul comes into earthly life, not a blaiik 
(as Lockian empiricism declared), but endowed with divine instinets and p>ow(r% 
Mundane and temporal interests encroach upon these, but cannot wholly stifli* th< ni. 
Even amid the distractions of the world the " shadowy recollections " of childlu>''d 
mystically attest our divine origin and destiny. His sonnets form perhaps 
greatest body of poetry in that form in English letters. 

Characteristics. — Wordsworth was an unequal writer, and gains by selecii^ -. 
Even at its best his style rarely meets the threefold requirement of the Millo ^ 
criterion : it is simple, except when it consists of mere philosophic musing not fu ^ 
into poetry ; more seldom is it sensuous or passionate. On the other hand, H i " 
the fine austerity of his character, and on occasion supreme beauty, majesty, 
strength. His aim was pleasure, but his moral bent was often destructive of festli'* 
efiect ; when, as in his greatest moments, the thought of the moralist is suffix*' ^ 
with the inspiration of the poet, he produces didactic poetry of the liighest kind. 
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With all his limitations, therefore, he is secure of a very high and distinctive 
place among English poets. That place he owes in particular to his winning 
power as revealer of the beauty and happiness which lie about us and which 
habitually we have neither eyes to see nor hearts to understand. He never lost 
himself in the quest for utopian fancies, nor did he wander far afield after the excep- 
tional and the romantic. He is the poet of reality — the interpreter of the divine 
possibilities of common people and common things. 


COLERIDGE (1772-18-4) 

Life. — Samuel Taylor Coleridge was bom at Ottery St. Mary, Devon, October 2I, 
1772. He received his early education at Christ's Hospital, where the reading in 
Ills seventeenth year of Bowles’s 
Sonnets gave him his first taste of 
poetry freed from the influences of 
classicism. At nineteen he went to 
(’.ambridge ; fell into debt and de- 
sj^ondency ; ran away, and undtT 
an assumed name enlisted in the 
Dragoons. He soon obtained his 
discharge, but though he returned 
for a short time to Cambridge, he 
left (1794) without taking his degree. 

Inspired by the Revolution he now 
joined Southey in a scheme, wliich 
quickly collapsed, for the establish- 
of an ideal society, to be called 
a Pantisocracy, on the banks of the 
ousqnehanna river. In 1795 he 
m.Lrried Sarah (or Sara) Fricker, 
wliose sister Editli a few weeks later 
*‘‘came Southey's wifi?. In 1796 
fai published a volume of poems and 
M.-irtcrl a periodical, which died at ■” samuei T.yior Coieridee. 

iti'i tenth issue for want of funds. (/crw. .» ^ 

'iis friendship with Wordsworth . • . 

' Kan in 1797. After nearly two years in Germany {179M). 

^I' oped himself in German thought, he returned to England wuh many designs 
I t great philosophical treatises but no settled plans for the immediate future. Lon- 
tinual ill-health and family unhappiness brought on profound depre^ion ot pints, 
and in an evil hour he sought relief from bodily pain and mental anguish m laudanum. 
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This completed his undoing. Henceforth for many years his life was one vain 
struggle against the fatal habit which had him in its grip, ceaseless wanderings 
in search of health, domestic discord, broken promises, and vague dreaming over 
vast works which were never even begun. He tried joumalisrii, and launched a 
weekly paper, The Friend, which reached only twenty-seven numbers he lectured 
on Shakespeare and other subjects with varying success. From i8i6 ^ the end he 
lived almost entirely under the roof and care of Dr. Gillman at Highgate,’.who helped 
him to break the chains of his slavery to laudanum and restored him to a measure of 
health and happiness. In these last years he became the oracle of many pilgrims 
from far and near, who repaired to Highgate to listen to liis marvellous talk. He 
died July 23, 1834. 

Works. — His most important works are : 

Verse. — Poems (1796) ; The Ancient Mariner (in Lyrical Ballads, 1798), ; Trans- 
lation of Schiller's Wallenstein (1800) ; Remorse (1813) ; Christabel, Kuhla Khan, 
etc. (1816) ; Sibylline Leaves (1817). 

Prose. — The Friend (1809-10) ; The Statesman's Manual (1816) ; Biographiu 
Literaria (18T7) ; Aids to Reflection (1825) ; Confessions of an Enquiring Spirit (1844) ; 
Essay on Method (1845) ; Table Talk (1884) ; Anima Poetce (1895). 

Character. — Coleridge is one of the most pathetic figures in our literature, lie 
was a man of stupendous and many-sided genius and fine sensitive moral natun . 
But he was by temperament indolent, erratic, and visionary : ill-health and mental 
depression early impaired his powers of work ; the laudanum habit paralysed his 
intellect and will, and undermined his sense of honour and self-respect. For 
greater part of his life he was a mere drifter, an ineffective dreamer of dreanr., 
a burden to his friends, and often a pensioner upon their bounty. To complete tiiC 
tragedy, the knowledge of his pitiful failure weighed heavily upon him. 


Views. — Coleridge began life as an ardent supporter of the Resolution, and l is 
first volume of verse loudly proclaimed his democratic enthusiasm. But disillusi 
soon set in, and, like Wordsworth, he became politically a Conservative. With Words- 
worth, however, a profound interest in concrete humanity survived the wreck; 
of his early hopes. Coleridge, though he retained his interest in the general conceuis 
of the nation, wanted precisely that intense sympathy with individual men 
women. His tendency to live among abstractions was further strengthened by ids 
devotion to metaphysics and theology. 

ini In his theory of poetry he emphasized the aesthetic quality as the primary c. n- 
the tration : 


Strengti. Peltry is an . . . of representing, in words, external nature and human thought^- 
effect ; ^ ’*'|i||ively to human adections, by the production of as much immediate pl< 


with the ini 


^arts, a<^ 


Uble with the largest sum o! pleasure in the whole. 
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rhe poet, therefore, must convey truth indirectly through the med'lto of 

The communication of pleasure is the introductory means by which alone the poet must 
expect to moralize his readers . — Biograpkia LiUraria, ch. xxii. 


adopts Milton's conception of poetry : 

It is essential to poetry that it should be simple, and appeal to the elements and primary 
laws of our nature ; that it should be sensuous, and by its imagery elicit truth at a flash ; that 
it should be impassioned, and be able to move our feelings and awaken our affections. 

Lectures on Poetry, etc. 

Regarding the language of poetry, he agrees with Wordsworth's ‘‘remonstrance in 
behalf of truth and nature," but entirely rejects his special theories. The language 
of poetry must necessarily differ from that of prose, while the best language for 
poetic purposes is not to be found among the rustic and uneducated classes 
{Biograpkia Literaria, ch. xvii., xviii.). 

Poems. — Personal Poems. — Among these there are several — Dejection, Youth 
and Age, and Work without Hope, in particular — which have a pathetic interest as 
expicssions of the poet's sense of failure and sterility. Others, like The Nightin- 
gale and The Lime-Tree Bower my Prison, are touching memorials of friendship, 
dating from a time when life was still full of happiness and hope. Frost at Midnight, 
belonging to the same period, enshrines a father's tender love for his infant child. 

Political Poems. — In The Destruction of the Bastille, written before he left 
Ciirist's Hospital, Coleridge welcomed the Revolution in declamatory verse. The Ode 
on the Departing Year (1796), begins ‘‘ with an address to the Divine Providence that 
regulates into one vast harmony all the events of time," and closes by prophesying 
"in a spirit of anguish " the approaching downfall of England. In France, an 
OJe (1798), first printed as The Recantation, Coleridge traces his relations with the 
lb.'.volution and proclaims an ideal of individual liberty to be reached only through 
obedience to the moral law. Fears in Solitude w^as written in the same year “ during 
tbe alarm of an invasion," and contains an explanation of the poet's patriotism. 

Romantic Poems. — K ubla Khan is a fragme nt of wonderful pictorial and 
^ «Tbal magic. Accordi ng to Coler idge's own accountTTt represents all that he could 
recall ofaTldfeam. On "waking, he hastenedrtrrwfite dovi^the lines which had come 
ic him during^Ieep unfoHu natMy ' TC ‘was iii 

‘ ' ' in Porlock " ; niter which nothing remained to him but ‘‘ some"’va^Fand Him 
recollection of the f^fehefal purport T story "'of “vritch^ 

'raft, also unfinished, is like the foregoing a creation of rare and delicate beauty. 
t^LTt I, was written in 1797, Part II. in 1800, after which Coleridge waited in vain 
r a return of the inspiration. Its versification, though not in fact so original 
he supposed, gave a fresh model to English poetry. 

The metre ... is not, properly speaking, irregular, though it may ^eem so from its being 
founded on a new {iilnciple : namely, that of counting in each line the accents, not the syllablet 
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Though the latter may vary from seven to twelve, yet in each line the accents will be found t-j 
be only four. — Preface, 

Scott, who heard Christabel recited while it was still in manuscript, was influenced 
by it in The Lay of the Last Minstrel, The Ancient Mariner is the tale of a curse 
which the narrator, the Mariner himself, brings dT^wn upon himself anHliirSOTpanions 
by wantonly killing an albatross. Coleridge's power ofKanaiin^flie'supernatural is, 
like the pure music of his verse, as wonderful here as in Christabel The moral 
involved in the story and specifically brought out at the end, is that of all- 
embracing love. 

Characteristics, — Coleridge's poetry represents the culmination of romantici'^^iu 
in its purest form. Historically, he belongs to the mediaeval revival ; but he is far 
too original to be classed merely as part of a movement, and the distinctive qualities 
of his work are all his own. In pict orial p ower, felicity of phrasing, and word 
music he is one of the grea.t masters.^ Tn his subllyTuggestly e rieatmehT of t l^gilp er - 
natural he stands almost alone. It is not only that he eliminatesTfom bis supei- 
naturalism the crude material horrors then popular with writers of the romantic 
school : he also gives it a psychological foundation. In describing the plan of 
Lyrical Ballads he writes : 

It was agreed that my endiiavour should be directed to persons and characters supernatur.ij, 
or at least ron'antic ; yet so as to transfer from our inward nature a human interest and a 
semblance of truth sufficient to procure for these shadows of the imagination that willing susjV'ii* 
sion of belief for the moment which constitutes poetic faith . — Bwgraphia Ltterarta, ch. xiv. 

This is particularly apparent in The Ancient Manner, the^backbone of which is 
provided, not by the marvels of the nairalive, but by the spiritual history of the 
hero. Wordsworth sought fo save naturalism from the hard literalism of Crabbt 
by touching reality with imagination. Coleridge redeemed romance from coarse 
sensationalism by linking it with psychological truth. ■ 

CSlefidge's pdefry Is alinosT^tirely the product of a brief period o\ 
wonderful activity (1797-9). Yet small as it is in bulk, it ranks among the rar<-t 
treasures of our literature. As a literary critic he is unsystematic, but stimulatiiu: 
and suggestive. He did much to establish the romantic attitude towards liter i 
ture, and he gave an entirely new direction to English Shakespearean criticisnr 
Though rambling, discursive, and unsatisfying as a whole, his Biographia Liter am 
contains some chapters which for penetration and grasp of fundamental principl* 
could not easily be surpassed. In philosophy and theology he is to be reckone r 
a chief force in breaking down the rationalistic tradition of the l8th century an l 
impregnating English contemporary thought with German transcendentalism. P* 
his scattered writings, and even more by his talk, he exercised an enormous infir ^ 
ence over many young men who were to be spiritual leaders in the next generation. 
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Life.— Connected on both sides of his house with families which had figured 
conspicuously in the annals of the Border, Walter Scott was born in Edinburgh on 
August 15, 1771- As a child he spent much time at his grandfather’s farm at Sandy- 
Knowe, where he drank in 
the romantic associations 
of the country round Smaik 
holm Castle and the songs 
and tales of Border feuds 
and Jacobite risings with 
wliich his grandmother and 
aunt beguiled the winter 
evenings. He was educated 
at the Edinburgli High 
School and University, was 
admitted a member of the 
faculty of advocates in 
1792, and in 1799 married 
Charlotte Carpenter (or 
^’harpenticr), the daughter 
of a French refugee. He 
began his literary career 
with translations from the 
tierman and some ballads, 
hi 1802-4 appeared his 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border, largely composed of 
oiaterials collected during 
Tioany forays into Lid- 
■'■esdale. An offshoot from 
dns, 2 ' he Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, was published in 
and was followed 
during the next ten years 
<'^iher romances in verse. 

* hen exhaustion of the 

and Byron's rivalry caused him to seek a new opening for his genius, and 
bus he opportunely found in prose fiction. He was made a baronet in 1820. 

* he failure in the winter of 1825-6 of the publishing house of Constable, in whose 
h>rtunes he was directly involved, entailed his ruin. Refusing to take sheltei 


Sir Walter Scott. 

{Fr»m the ^inttng hy Sir Henry Rmehnam,} 
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behind the Bankruptcy Act (*' for this I would in a Court of Honour deserve 
to lose my spurs *'), he set himself the gigantic task of wiping off by his pen debis 
amounting to nearly £130,000, and, despite the collapse of his health, kept up the 
heroic struggle to the end. A journey to Italy failed to restore him. and he was 
brought home to die (September 21, 1832) within sound of his beloved Tweed. 

Works In Verse. — Of these the principal are : The Lay of the Last Minstrel (1805 ! ; 
Marmton {1808) ; The Lady of the Lake (1810) ; Rokehy (1813) ; The Lord of the 
(1815) ; The Bridal of Triermain (1815) : Harold the Dauntless (1816). (For Scott's 
prose works, see pp. 451-6.) 

Character. — Scott was a fine piece of sterling and healthy manhood.’ Rigorously 
tried by the extremes of prosperity and adversity, he came unscathed out of the 
double ordeal ; for his amazing success did not spoil him, and he met overwhelm! 
disaster with splendid courage. Simple-minded, unaffected, generous to a fault, 
he was entirely free from the minor failings to which the artistic temperament is 
supposed to be prone ; as for the weightier matters of the law, it is enough to 
say that in his case we have not to fall ])ack upon the dangerous principle thrit 
genius is incompatible with the discharge of ordinary domestic and social duty. 
The weak spot in his character was his love of money. Yet it was not mere wealth 
that he craved. Money was for him but a means to an end — the realization of hb 
one great ambition to found a family of the Abbotsford Scotts. Not the amassiui' 
of a fortune, but the translation into fact of this romantic and feudal dream, was the 
dominant purpose of his life, and in the end it proved his ruin. 

Views. — Scott’s strong political Toryism does not much concern the stude nt 
of his poetry, but as a sentiment it is important as revealing the tone and bia-. of 
his mind. He loved the past, and in imagination clung to it ; he idealized the old 
order, rudely shaken by the Revolution. This attitude deeply coloured his whole 
view of life, though his massive common sense prevented him from’l^ecoming a 
tionary. While his lameness (and this alone) kept him from a life of action, it was 
the life of action that he always held in supreme regard. He had no trans^^* u- 
dental notions about the value of literature, and certainly did not believe tliat ;he 
pen is mightier than the sword; he thought little of literature as a profess!' n, 
despised ** literary " society, and made very light of his own great achievement^ 01 
verse and prose. His taste in poetry was catholic, for while he revelled in evn v- 
thing romantic, he admired Dry don, enjoyed Crabbe, and regarded the Vanity 
Human Wishes as one of the noblest things in English literature. But in his ^ 
poetry, obedient to the instincts of his genius, he ignored the traditions of ^ 
composition," and produced instead what he described as romantic tales (Ad^‘‘^ 
tisement to Marmion), The Introduction to Canto III. of Marmion givc‘ | 
account of the influences by which his mind had been moulded in childhood, ^ ‘ 
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concludes with the assertion that from one so nurtured it were vain to expect 
** the classic poet s welhconn’d task/' 

Poems.— JAe Lay of the Last Minstrel is an expanded ballad of Border feuds and 
enchantnaents. The tradition of the goblin page, with which Scott began, dropped 
into the back^ound as the work grew into a description of 16th-century manners, 
and in the end became a mere excrescence on the story. For the free movement 
of the verse Scott was indebted to Coleridge’s Christabel. 

Marmion is the most brilliant of the verse romances. " The present story turns 
upon the pnvate adventures of a fictitious character ; but it is called a Tale of 



Abbotsford and the Eildoo Hills. 

{Ph^0 by yatenttneA 

1 lodden Field, because the hero's fate is connected with that memorable defeat, 
and the cause which led up to it " (Advertisement to first edition). In this combina* 
lion of “ private adventures " with history, Scott strikes out a method which he 
<^>ften used in his novels. 

The Lady of the Lake, while wanting the romantic freshness of the Lay and the 
tragic intensity of Marmion, has qualities which have gained for it greater popu* 
^mty than either — the real interest of its love-story, its picturesque transcripts 
mannefs^ and the sympathetic handling of its centrd characters. Its descriptions 
scenery round X-och Katrine are justly famous. 
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In Rokeby the scene is laid in Yorkshire, and the period is that of the Civil 
War, though practically no use is made of the manners of the time. It will not 
bear comparison with its predecessors ; its descriptions are more conventional, its 
narrative relatively tame. Scott said that he intended in it to make character 
portrayal for the first time the central point of interest. The chief figures are in- 
deed far more realistically handled than heretofore — a feature which siWgests that 
he was unconsciously gravitating, not towards the drama, as Joanna j^aillie told 
him, but towards the novel. 

The Lord of the Isles, a tale of the Bruce, was written, as he admitted, as a task ; 
The Bridal of Triermain, a graceful love-story, shorter and slighter than the other 
verse romances, and Harold the Dauntless, a poem with a good deal of the Viking 
spirit, are of minor importance. 

Characteristics. — As a poet Scott is bold, rapid, and free. He has essentially 
“ the balladist's mind (some of his ballads are of great excellence), and knows how 
to tell a tale. But his wonderful facility with the octosyllabic couplet was a constant 
snare, and he is often careless, diffuse, and commonplace. He catches with extraoi- 
dinary success the dramatic picturesqueness of his subjects, but he has little power 
of penetrating to the motives and passions which lie behind his action ; there is 
nothing mystical or subtle in his verse ; he carries with him an astonishingly light 
weight of thought * his moralizings are of the tritest. He is at his best in scenes t)f 
stirring action, as in the really great battle-pieces in Marmion and The Lady of the 
Lake. His descriptions are often done in clear and simple outlines, but at tim*'S 
they are overloaded with topographical and archaeological detail. In his treatniout 
of nature he is emphatically the poet of association ; all his landscapes are steeped 
in the historic or legendary interest of the past. 

Scott's place in the evolution of English poetry is that of the first great popular 
exponent of the revival of the romantic past. As such his influence was enorrnoi:"^, 
though it was afterwards overshadowed by that exerted by his novels. Deficient ui 
intellectual and spiritual power, and in some of the higher qualities #f art, he canrot 
be ranked among our greatest poets. But what he did he did supremely w^eU. 


BYRON (1788-1824) 

Life. — George Gordon Noel, Lord Byron, was bom in London on January tj, 
1788. His father. Captain Byron Mad Jack "), died in 1791, having squander d 
his wife's fortune, and the child was left to the care of his mother, a silly woman ^ 
uncertain temper, by whom he was alternately ill-treated and spoiled. On t ' ^ 
death of his grand-uncle, the wicked lord," in 1798, he succeeded to the title a' 
family estates. He entered Harrow in 1801, and passed thence in 1805 to Ca j - 
bridge, where he led an irregular life. His first book, Hours of Idleness, v- ^ 
unfavourably received by the critics, and he replied in a satire, English Bards 
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Scotch Reviewers (1809). Two years of Continental travel (1809-11) resulted in the 
first two cantos of Childe Harold*s Pilgrimage, and he ** awoke and found himself 
famous." A number of highly coloured Oriental romances followed, which gained 
for him a popularity surpassing even that lately enjoyed by Scott. In 1815 he 
married Anne Isabella MUbanke. Their separation next year and the scandal which 
ensued caused a sudden revulsion in general feeling, and the public, which had 
idolized him, now loaded him with abuse. He left England an embittered man, and 
after a sojourn in Switzerland, . 

where he formed a friendship ^ 

with Shelley, settled in Italy. 

In the end, tired of everything 
— of dissipation, fame, life, him- 
self — he threw himself into the 
cause of Greece, then struggling 
against the Turks, and died of 
fever at Missolonghi, April 19, 

1824. 

Works. — Byron's principal 
publications are : Hours of 
Idleness (1807) ; English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers (1809) ; 

Childe Harold's Pilgrimage 
(1812-16)’; The Giaour (1813); 

The Bride of Ahydos (1814) ; 

The Corsair (1814) ; Lara 
(1814); Hebrew Melodies (1815); 

The Siege of Corinth (1816) ; 

Parisina (1816) ; The Prisoner 
^fChillon (1816); Beppo (1817); 

Manfred (1817) ; Mazeppa 
(1819); Don Juan (1819-24); 

Marino Faliero (1820) ; Sarda- 
napalus (1821) ; The Two Fos- 

can (1821); Cain (1821); The Lord Byros. 

Vision of Judgment (1822) ; 

Werner (1822) ; The Deformed Transformed (1824) ; The Island (1824) 

j Victorian era, 

Charaeter, — Byron sprang from a wild stock ; he inherited frr^ven his extraor- 
lurbulent and unstable nature ; and all the circumstances of most astonishing 
to make him proud, passionate, wilful, cynical, and misanthrqich he entranced his 
tist, he demanded from the world more than the world caij^at remains will sufihee 
favoured sons ; he drank deep of its cup of sensual "‘asure 



jd in 
with a 
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the inevitable satiety. At the same time he had noble impulses, and was capable 
of disinterested friendships and generous enthusiasms. In judging his character 
ample allowance must always be made for legendary exaggerations for which he 
was himself largely responsible. Childishly vain, he loved to pose before the world 
as the typical romantic hero, victimized by fate and wrapped in mystery and gloom. 
Even his vices w^re magnified by his habit of fanfaronade. His Byroific melan- 
choly, which laid so powerful a spell upon his contemporaries and deeply^affected all 
European literature, though fundamentally genuine, w^as also in part a deliberatelv 
cultivated element in his poetic stock-in-trade. The implied insincerity must he 
recognized as a chief weakness in his character and work. Yet, all deductions 
made, we are roost impressed by the tremendous force of his personality. 


Views. — Byron's political opinions reveal one of the many radical inconsistencies 
of his nature. An aristocrat by birth, he was proud of his caste and tenacious of 
its prerogatives. At the same time he w^as a revolutionist to his finger-tips : 1 

have simplified my politics into a detestation of all existing governments." For 
the spent forces of feudalism — for George III. and the restored Bourbons — he had 
''nothing but contempt. If not of the people he was for the people. Freedom alwa\'s 
inspired him, and his lifelong sympathy with nations struggling for their liberty 
was sealed by his death. 

Byron's views of poetry are similarly paradoxical. Perhaps because it was 
natural to him to be in the opposition, he proclaimed himself an adherent of Clas- 
sicism against the growing Romanticism of his time. Chaucer he thought contempt- 
ible ; Spenser he despised ; for Wordsworth, even when he did not ridicule him, 1 k‘ 
had at most only a word of grudging praise; of Pope he spoke with extravagant 
laudation. Yet the whole influence of his example was fatally against his theories, 
for no one did more than he to popularize the romantic taste in poetry. This Un 
he recognized and deplored. He compared 18th-century poetry with the Parthennii, 
and 19th-century poetry with a Turkish mosque, and boasted that though he iiad 
helped his contemporaries to build the mosque he had never joined 4hem in defacing 
the Parthenon. 


Poems. — Childe Harold*s Pilgrimage, The first two cantos of this travcl-}')0(*rn 
are relatively immature; the last two are as fine as anything Byron ever wrou'. 
^arold is but an eidolon of the poet in the first part ; in the second he practical 
'opears. The method is that of description blended with meditation, usually 
^7®®* l^ncholy and misanthropic character. 

his wife s exhibit great sameness in plot, characters, and sentiments; tiny 

uncertain tempt passion, melodramatic and often tawdry, but with purple 

death of his grana:Qj^ reflection. In The Giaour ^ which will serve as an exam]>lc, 

family estates. He^at his mistrr^w iix-.q|ave girl Leila, is in love with a young 
bridge, where he lecxv^^ Qj . regular life. K..TIe avenges his honour by drowiung 
unfavourably received t y the critics, and he repiic^ty. 
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Dramas. — ^Those \mtten as regular stage-plays are in varying degrees failures, 
for Byron lacked the sense of the stage ; the most interesting is Sardanapalus, the 
central character of which is obviously autobiographical. On the other hand, the 
dramatic poems, Manfred and Cain, rank among his most notable productions. 
Manfred is a powerful, though monotonous, study of remorse, suffering, and un- 
conquerable pride. Cain, Byron's most thoughtful and serious work, is a daring 
justification of man's revolt against the '' ways of God " as interpreted in the current 
theology. 

Satires. — The Vision of Judgment is probably the most brilliant verse satire ' 
in the language ; a scathing reply to Southey's poem of the same name, with its 
nbsurdly fulsome flattery of George III. Beppo was Byron's first experiment in 
the field afterwards so successfully worked in Don Juan — social satire. In Don 
Juan we have ” the quintessence of B3Tonism " ; an amazing medley of narrative, 
wit, satire, philosophy, pathos, cynicism, and ribaldry. 

Characteristics. — Byron is our one great poetic interpreter of the mood of dis- 
illusion, cynicism, and unrest which, all over Europe, accompanied the reaction 
jgainst the Revolution. The dominant note of his poetry is revolt. A thorough- 
going iconoclast, he sets himself to destroy, and if he has no reverence for the past, 
neither has he any faith or hope for the future. In his unqualified individualism 
lie takes up an attitude of hostility towards society. Like his typical heroes, who are 
but gigantic shadows of himself, he is a strong man at war with the existing order. 
He loves freedom passionately, but freedom for him means at bottom the right of 
each to live as a law unto himself. Nor is he a rebel only against social conditions. 
Society is rotten ; but the whole universe too is out of joint ; and, as in respect of 
society he has no constructive gospel, so his more general philosophy of life leaves 
us face to face with negations. In his poetry of nature he expresses his character- 
istic spirit. He loves mountains and storms, and glories in the sea because of its 
utter indifference to man. On the formal side his work is weak. His facility was 
astonishing ; but his taste was poor, and he lacked entirely the " art to blot." Much 
of his writing is slovenly, and even his finest passages are often marred by bad 
iliymes, imperfect grammar, or sudden lapses into the commonplace. His great 
virtue is his amazing vitality and force. 

Byron's influence was enormous. At home he was for a time incomparably 
ihe most popular of poets, and the literature of his generation was steeped in 
-US spirit. He was also a chief force in Continental romanticism. But with' a 
^ fiange in the temper of English society, about the opening of the Victorian era, 
fie quickly lost his vogue, and in the reaction which followed even his extraor- 
dinary merits were forgotten. We can see him now as one of the most astonishing 
personalities of his age ; and if much of the poetry with which he entranced his 
‘ ontemporaries seems to us mere " gong and cymbal's din," what remains will suffice 
ensure his munortalhty. 
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SHELLEY (1792-1822) 


Life. — The son of a Whig squire, Percy Bysshe Shelley was bom at Field Place, 
near Horsham, Sussex, on August 4, 1792. At Eton he rose in revolt ^gainst the 
fagging system, and by his eccentricities gained the name of “ Mad Sh^ley." At 
Oxford he joined Thomas Jefferson Hogg in the production of a pamphlet on The 

Necessity of Atheism, for which he was 
expelled. In 1811 he married Harriet 
Westbrook, a schoolgirl whose troubles 
at home had stirred his ready sym- 
pathies. When he proved unfaithful, 
Harriet committed suicide. After her 
death he legitimized by marriage the 
relations already existing between him 
and Mary, the daughter of William 
Godwin (1816). In 1818 he left Eng- 
land for Italy, where the short re 
mainder of his life was spent. He 
was drowned by the capsizing of his 
boat on the Bay of Spezzia, July 8, 
1822. 

Works. — Shelley's principal writ- 
ings are : 

Vekse. — Queen Mah (1813) ; Ala^- 
tor, and Other Poems (i8t 6) ; JV/r 
Revolt of Islam (1818) ; Rosalind avd 
Helen (1819) ; The Cenci (1819) ; Pre-- 
metheus Unbound {1820)*, Epipsychidiov 
(1821) ; Adonais (1821) ; Hellas (1822); 
Posthumous Poems (1824). 

Prose. — Zastrozzi (1810) ; Sf - 

Percy Bysshe Shelley. IrVVne (l8ll) Thc NeceSsHv oj 

{Fram the faitUtne Ax Anulxa Cur z , ; ; ^ , . r * 7 ^ . 

Atheism (i8ii) ; Declaration of 

(a broadsheet, 1812) A Refutation of Deism (1814) ; A Defence of Poetry (1821 : 
published 1824). 



Character. — Shelley was a good man of business but always very much of a "child 
visionary yet practical, with high ideals but little sense of moral responsibilities- 
He was guilty of conduct which we are bound to condemn ; but despite errors cf 
judgment and action, his was a pure and unselfish spirit. The keynote of his cbai ■ 
acter was “ enthusiasm for humanity ’’ ; he had, as he confessed, a passion fof 
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reforming the world ; and, if his impatience with all the evils that are done under 
the sun led him in early years into the wildest extravagances, it must be remembered 
that his character was ripening at the time of his premature death. 

Views.— Alone among the English poets of his age, Shelley retained his faith in 
the Revolution. He believed that the world was already beginning to recover 
from “ the revulsion occasioned by the atrocities of the demagogues and the re- 
establishment of successive tyrannies in France." For a time the spirit of disen- 
chantment and the forces of reaction had had full sway : 

Hence gloom and misanthropy have become the characteristics of the age in which we live. 

. • . This influence has tainted the literature of the age with the hopelessness of the minds from 
which it flows . — Preface to “ 7 he Revolt of Islam.** 

But the dawn of a new day was at hand : 

Mankind appear to me to be emerging from their trance. I am aware, methinks, of a slow, 
gradual, silent change. — Ibid. 

Poetry he regarded as a moral agent of the greatest importance and power. It 
achieves its high purposes by its irresistible appeal to the imagination, and, through 
that, to the sympathies : 

The great secret of morals is love, or a going out of our nature and an identification of our* 
selves with the beautiful which exists in thought, action, or person not our own. A man, to 
be greatly good, must imagine intensely and conipreheusivcly ; he must put himself in the place 
of another and of many others ; the pains and pleasures of liis species must become his own. 
The great instrument of moral good is the imagination ; and poetry administers to the effect 
by acting upon the cause . — A Defence of Poetry. 

The function of the poet is, therefore, to dilate the imagination and arouse the 
sympathies. But this function must not be confused with the direct inculcation 
of specific doctrines : 

It is a mistake to suppose that I dedicate my poetical compositions solely to the direct enforce- 
ment of reform, or that 1 consider them in any degree as containing a reasoned system on the 
theory of human life. Didactic poetry is my abhorrence. . . . My purpose has hitherto been 
simply to familiarize the highly refined imagination of the more select classes of poetical readers 
with beautiful idealisms of moral excellence ; aware that until the mind can love, and admire, 
and trust, and hope, and endure, reasoned principles of moral conduct are seeds cast upon the 
highway of life . — Preface to ** Prometheus Unbound.** 

Poems, — With few exceptions Shelley's poems fall into two classes — the personal 
and the humanitarian. 

Personal Poetry. — ^T o this class belong most of Slu'lley’s wonderful lyrics— 
the Hymn to Intellectual Beauty, Lines written among the Eiiganean Hills, -Stanzas 
w Dejection, The Skylark, The Cloud, Ode to the West Wind. Ilis longer personal 
poems include: Alastor, descriptive of the unsatisfied yearnings and death of a 
solitary poet ; largely autobiographical, yet containing Shelley’s rebuke to those 
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who attempt to live without human sympathy ; Julian and Maddalo, a poem 
in the familiar style, in which Julian stands for the writer himself, and Maddalo 
for Byron ; Epipsychidion, a poem of supreme beauty of diction and versification, 
addressed to an Italian girl, Emilia Viviani, whom for the moment he h^d idealized 
into a symbol of perfection. 

Humanitarian Poetry. — Queen Mab, a violent and immature expression of 
revolutionary faith, has some passages of fine feeling and imagination. It preaches 
the destruction of Christianity and all institutions, including property and marriage. 

V Its philosophy is derived from Godwin's Political Justice, Its irregular blank verse 
is founded on Southey's Thalaba. The Revolt of Islam, a long, rambling, narrative 
poem, was written to express the poet's unwavering faith in revolutionary principles, 
and his hope for the salvation of mankind. In it love is celebrated everywhere 
as the sole law which should govern the moral world " (Preface). Its hero and 
heroine are types of unselfish devotion to the ideal, and become martyrs for the 
cause of man. In Prometheus Unbound, a^magnificent choral drama of the regenera- 
tj on o f humanity, Prometheus symbolizes man ; Jupiter is the personification of 
oppression ; his overthrow by Hercules is the destruction of despotism by strength ; 
tjLe„rnaiTia^e of Promedieus with Asia is the union of the mind of man with the 
spirit of love w^hich pervades the universe, and with this union the reign of perfect 
Iotc on earth begins. Hellas is another l3Tical drama inspired by the Greek war of 
independence. To these may be added The Masque of Anarchy, England in 1819 > 
and Song to the Men of England, in which Shelley appeals directly to the English 
people, and strikes the popular note. 

Other Poems. — The Cenci, a tragedy dealing with a subject too monstrous for 
the modem stage, contains passages of dramatic power to rival which we have to 
go back to the greater Elizabethans. Adonais : an Elegy on the Death of Keat^, 
one of the finest of English elegies, is noteworthy among other things for its pas- 
sionate expression of Shelley's pantheistic faith. The Witch of Atlas, a fantasy of 
great poetic beauty, describes creative imagination and its influeneq^ among men. 


Characteristics. — As a lyric poet Shelley is among the very greatest. His song is 
pure inspiration, a thing all lightness, melody, and grace. With such work formal 
criticism has little concern : to analyse is futile, to praise is superfluous. As a poet 
of man he dwells habitually in a sphere far removed from that of ordinary passioiis 
and motives, and in a rarefied atmosphere which it is sometimes difficult to 
breathe ; his verse overflows with his splendid enthusiasm for humanity, but iu? 
individual creations are but shadows in a shadow world. None the less he always 
makes love — love for the individual as well as for the race — the one great agen ’3’ 
^ the regeneration of mankind. The contrast at this point between Shelley at 1 
Byron is eminently suggestive: Byron's heroes are haughty misanthropes, who 
Uive entirely for themselves; Shelley's are noble, unselfish enthusiasts who, li^^ 
and l^ometheus, willingly sacrifice themselves for the sake of man. Shelley s 
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poetry of nature lacks the intimate familiarity with earth's common things which 
we find in Wordsworth and Keats ; but it is specially great in the treatment of large 
landscapes. For him as for Wordsworth Nature is the incarnation of the divine. 
His atheism was, in fact, only the denial of the mechanical deity of the current 
theology : “ the hypothesis 
of a pervading Spirit co- 
eternal with the universe 
remains unshaken " (Note 
to Queen Mob), In his 
earlier years Shelley put no 
check upon his opulent im- 
agination, and his work is 
often overburdened with 
and made obscure by the 
profusion of his thick-com- 
ing fancies. The increasing 
restraint of his later writ- 
ings attests his steady prog- 
ress in his art. 



KEATS (i705~i82I ) 

Life. — John Keats was 
born on October 31, 1795, 
at Moorfields, where his 
father kept a livery stable. 

After six years at a private 
school he entered upon the 
study of medicine, and in 
1816 received a small ap- 
pointment at Guy's. But 
bis bent towards literature 
was already pronounced, 
and it was strengthened by 

t lie friendship which he now Keau. 

formed with Leigh Hunt. 

unfortunate passion for a young lady named Fanny Brawne, whom he first met 

1818, helped by its intensity to undermine his health, already broken. Com 
Himption declared itself in February 1820 ; he was ordered to a warmer. climate ; 

for Italy in September 1820, and died in Rome, February 23, 1821. 

WorksJ— Poms {1817) ; Endymion (1818) ; Slyperion and Other Poems (1820). 

15 a 
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Character. — ^The traditional view of Keats as a sensual weakling who was killed 
by critical abuse of Endymion must be completely discarded. The real Keats 
was not in the least decadent ; he had, on the contrary, plenty of courage, self- 
reliance, and pugnacity ; and he was certainly not the man to let himself, in Byron's 
phrase, “ be snuff’d out by an article.'* His letters to Fanny Brawni, with their 
hectic flush of passion, may indeed to some extent be held to justify the legendary 
conception of him ; but these were written at a time of much anxiety and fast- 
failing health ; and other letters of the same period to his brother in Atnorica and 
to various friends meanwhile show how much real grit went to the making of his 
character. 

Views. — Poetry, Keats held, should be the incarnation of beauty, not the vehicle 
of philosophy, religious or social. Everything savouring of didacticism he abhorred ; 
** We hate poetry that has a palpable design upon us. Poetry should be great and 
unobtrusive." The poet’s true function is not that of teacher or prophet. He is 
creator and artist. 

With a great poet the sense of beauty overcomes every other consideration, or rather obliterate' 
all consideration. — Letter to his brother. 

He even reproves Shelley for sacrificing the true ends of poetry to the supposed 
interests of reform. 

You will, I am sure, forgive me for sincerely remarking that you might curb your magnanimity 
and be more of an artist, and load every rift of your subject with ore. — Letter to Shelley, 

To the expression of beauty his own brief life was dedicated. " I have," he declaivd 
towards the end, "loved the principle of beauty in all things." The keynote of 
his work is struck in the famous opening line of Endymion : 

A thing of beauty is a joy for ever. 

He had, however, characteristic views on society and life. Socially^he was a liberal 
of the school of Leigh Hunt ; his religious philosophy is indicated in a letter : 

There may be intellipf'ncr*«* or sparks of the divinity in millions, but they are not souls till 
they acquire identities, till each one is personally itself. . . . How, then, are these sparks, whi< n 
are God, to have identity given them, so as to possess a bliss peculiar to each one's indivich' ‘‘ 
existence ? How but by the medium of a world like this ? 

Poems. — The Poems of 1817, experimental and immature, are still in many 
significant. The longest, Sleep and Poetry, is noteworthy for its spirited att-^ ^ 
upon the conventions of iSth-century verse. I Stood Tiptoe is full of the writs ' 
simple delight in Nature. The dedicatory sonnet to Leigh Hunt — Glory <*■ ^ 
^loydiness have pass'd away " — shows Keats in a characteristic mood of lament t 
thi disappearance of the beautiful old world of legend and romance. 

Endymion is a long narrative poem founded upon the Greek myth of the b ^ 
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of the shepherd prince Endymion for the moon-goddess Selene. It is rambling 
and confused, broken by episodes, and in its descriptive passages overloaded with 
detail In style it is diffuse and florid. In its loose romantic couplets Keats fol- 
lowed the lead of Leigh Hunt’s Story of Rimini. But he carried Jreedom to excess, 
and his verse is at times almost formless. He himself afterwards spoke of the '' slip- 
shod ” Endymion. It contains, however, many passages of great poetical beauty, and 
it is based, as Mr. Bridges has clearly shown, upon a remarkable view of love and 
life which is the key to the plot of the story, otherwise fantastic and unintelligible. 
Endymion is Man, the poet ; the Moon is Poetry, the principle of Beauty in all 
tilings ; ” and Cynthia, the Moon-Goddess, is the ideal beauty or love of woman. 
She proves to be the same person as the Indian lady, who represents sensuous pas- 
sion ; it follows, therefore, that for Keats the love of woman is in its essence, on 
both sides, the same as the love of beauty. And Man, seeing ideal beauty in his 
desire, mingles with it his longing for excellence, fame, and immortality. 

Isabella is a tale from the Decameron (IV. 5), in the Italian eight-line stanza. 

The Eve of St. Agnes is a romantic story using for machinery the mediaeval super- 
stition that by the performance of certain rites a girl might, on St. Agnes’s Eve, 
obtain a vision of her future husband. The poem, however, is less a story than 
a series of gorgeous pictures, outdoing in splendour even the w'ork of Spenser, in 
whose stanza it is written. 

Of Hyperion, a fragment dealing with the overthrow of the Saturnian d5masty, 
there are two drafts. The first is in a majestic blank verse which testifies to a careful 
study of Milton. The revision was due to a revulsion of feeling in which Keats, now 
under the influence of Dante, was determined to get rid of the Miltonic imitation 
and achieve a simpler and purer English style. The poem is of great value, because 
it is the most mature attempt he ever made to express some of his own convictions 
concerning human life.” It is a vision or allegory, not of lo\^e but of knowledge, 
and moreover shows, by objective images, how man attains “ sovereignty ” by 
conduct, and insight by actual contact and sympathy with human misery. From 
tliis standpoint the purely artistic life is seen to be selfish, and inferior to the life 
of action. 

Lamia, the story of a young man of Corinth who married a serpent-woman, 
is, within its limits, one of the most perfect of Keats’s longer works. The use of 
the rhymed metre shows an advance over Endymion. The passage beginning ” Do 
not all charms fly at the mere touch of cold philosophy ? ” is a striking expression 
of his hatred of the scientific spirit. 

Minor Poems. — Among these special note must be taken of La Belle Dame sans 
Merci and the three great odes, To a Nightingale, On a Grecian Urn, and To Melan- 
^^[oly. The first-named is a little masterpiece of direct and simple narrative laden 
'^ith ineffable suggestion. The odes, apart from their intrinsic beauty, are par- 
ticularly important as revelations of the tender pensive melancholy which forms a 
characteristic part of Keats's view of life. 
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Characteristics. — In Keats*s poetry we are far away from the turmoil of contem- 
porary life. He is neither an iconoclast like Byron nor a utopian like Shelley, 
and he has no message ” for his age, whether of rebellion or of hope. Indifferent 
to the questions which were shaking the minds of men about him, he tujrns from the 
prosaic present to seek his own ‘‘ particular bliss ** in Greek myth and mediaeval 
romance, and he handles his materials from the past in the spirit of the\pure artist, 
without twisting them to argumentative purposes even when he secretly charges 
them with latter-day meanings. The same objectivity is apparent in his treatment 
of Nature. He revelled in natural beauty for its own sake. It is not, perhajjs, 
that there is nothing Wordsworthian — ^nothing religious or mystical — about his 
feeling, hut his expression of it is always an image, never an exposition. It is 
simple, sensuous, direct. Historically, a point of great importance about his pocliy 
is that it was fed by two streams of influence, the classic and the romantic. His 
classic poems, which in their entirely fresh treatment of mythology are in marked 
contrast with iStli-century conventionaJism, show a natural affinity with the 
Greek mind (Jebb), the more surprising on account of his own absolute ignorance 
of the Greek tongue. Greek in temper, he is, however, the reverse of Greek in 
style. His formal masters are in the main the Elizabethans, and even Homer he 
knew only through Chapman's version. His romantic poems connect themselves 
directly with the mediaeval revival. 

Keats’s poetry naturally leaves us with a pathetic sense of incompleteness. To 
speculate upon the unrealized possibilities of his genius would indeed be waste of 
time. But w^hen we note the immense development shown in the few years of his 
activity, and further remember that, as his letters prove, his mind was ripeniuc: 
rapidly at the end, we cannot but recognize the greatness of the loss w^hich litera- 
ture sustained in his untimely death. If one English poet might be recalled 
to-day from the dead to continue the work which he left unfinished on earth, it is 
probable that the crown of his country's desire would be set on the head of John 
Keats " (R. Bridges). Even as it is, through his direct influenqp on Tennyson, 
Swinburne, Rossetti, and Morris, he has left a deep mark on later English poetry. 

SOUTHEY (1774-1843) 

Life and Character, — Robert Southey was bom at Bristol, August 12, ^77 1 * 
was expelled from Westminster for writing an article against school-flogging ; entcni d 
Oxford with his head full of Rousseau and the Revolution ; joined Coleridge in the 
scheme of Pantisocracy ; and on the collapse of this paid a long visit to Spain and 
Portugal, where he laid the foundation of his knowledge of the literature and history 
of the Peninsula. He married Edith Fricker in 1797, and, making literature ' 
profession, settled down to a life of unremitting industry. His home from 
was at Greta Hall, Keswick. He became poet laureate in 1813, and in 1839 took 
as his second wife Caroline Bowles, herself a writer of verse. He died on March 2^' 
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1843. Southey was a man of beautiful character, upright, tender, true-hearted, 
brave. His poetry may be neglected, but literary biography is the richer for the 
memory of his blameless and unselfish life. 

Works.— Southey's principal works in verse are Wat Tyler (1794) ; Poems (1795, 
1797, 1801) ; Joan of Arc {1796) ; Thalaha the Destroyer (1801) ; Madoc (1805) 
Metrical Tales (1805) ; The Curse of Kehama (1810) ; Roderick (1814) ; A Vision 
of Judgment (1821) ; A Tale of Paraguay (1825). (For his prose writings, see p. 512.) 

Views.— Like Wordsworth and Coleridge, Southey began as a Revolutionist and 
ended as a Tory ; but even in his Tory days he remained a zealous social reformer.* 
There was nothing striking about his literary opinions. On the whole, he sympa- 
thized with Wordsworth’s naturalism and Coleridge's romanticism ; in the latter 
case, however, with qualifications. lie was a strong supporter of simplicity against 
ornateness in style. Poetry, he held, should aim rather to elevate than to affect — 
a tenet in harmony with the ethical spirit of his own work. 

Poems. — Wat Tyler (surreptitiously issued in 1817 by a piratical publisher into 
whose hands the forgotten manuscript of twenty-three years before had passed) 
and Joan of Arc, celebrating the glories of French patriotism when England was 
at war with the Republic, are full of Southey's early Radicalism. Thalaba the 
Destroyer, The Curse of Kehama, and Madoc are portions of his gigantic scheme 
(inspired by the reading at school of Picart’s Religious Ceremonies) of turning the 
gn‘at mythologies of the world into heroic poems. They illustrate the tendency of 
Komanticism to go far afield in quest of fresh material ; while the irregular rhymeless 
measure of Thalaba (adopted from Dr. Sayers of Norwich, and in turn imitated by 
Slielley in Queen Mab) is an extreme example of the breaking up of the formal regu- 
larity of 18th-century verse. Southey’s minor poems include some admirable 
lyrics and a number of ballads which connect themselves wdth the romantic move- 
ment by their free use of the supernatural. 

Characteristics. — Southey was a most industrious poet ; and a careful and con- 
:^cientious craftsman ; his work has a fine spirit and a certain air of distinction ; 
bis narrative poems are far more interesting than is commonly supposed. But 
in inspiration and the higher qualities of poetry he is conspicuously wanting, 
i-xcept for a few minor poems, little of his enormous output is now really alive. 


LANDOR (1775-1864) 

Life and Character. — Walter Savage Landor was bom at Warwick, January 30, 
p 75 , and was educated at Rugby and Oxford. On his father's death in 1801 he 
inherited a handsome property and established himself at Bath, and later at Llan- 
ihony Ablwy, Monmouthshire. His marriage in i8ii with the daughter of a Swiss 

» Sec Sir Th 4 >n%as Mors, 
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banker proved unfortunate. For a number of years he lived in Italy ; in 1835, 
after a serious quarrel with his wife, he settled again at Bath ; in 1859 returned 
to Florence, where he died, September 17, 1864. Landor was a man of proud and 
impulsive nature, subject to great bursts of passion ; obstinate, self-wijlled, and in 
everyday affairs hopelessly irrational. His innumerable quarrels, small and great, 
fill a considerable space in the story of his life. But he was generous, hiigh-mindcd, 
and chivalrous. The essential nobility of his character is attested by thte fact that 
he gained the affection and esteem of such men as Southey, the Hares, Carlyle. 
Forster, Dickens, and Browning. 



Works. — His most important works in verse are Miscellajicotis Poems (1795, 

1800, 1802, 1831) ; Gchir (1798) ; Simonuirs 
^ (1806) ; Count Julian (1812) ; Hellenics (1847) > 

Italics (1848). (For his prose writings, see p. 

470) 

Views. — From the religious standpoint Landor 
is commonly called a pagan. It is more correct 
to say that his attitude towards the ultimate 
mystery of things is what we should now de- 
scribe as Positivist. At Oxford he was nick* 
named “ the mad Jacobin ; and though be 
early came to include hatred of France anirm^; 
I the most violent of his prejudices, he never 
j wavered in his republicanism. Yet he was not 
j a democrat in the modern s(inse of the term. 
He was, on the contrary, essentially a patrician, 
with no sympathy with the vulgar and no 
fondness for the “ mob.*' Ilis j)olitical temper 
was that of Greece and Rome, and he even (ic- 
tended tyrannicide on the authority of the valiant and the wise of old/' * Ihs 
poetic taste was also severely fashioned on the antique, while among the moderns 
he admired most those who themselves had followed most closely in the steps of 
classics, like Milton and Alfieri. He held that all great poetry must be substantml 
in subject. 


Walter Savaj^e Landor 

( 5 , fCrnstnfrtan Museum.) 


A pretty sonnet may be written on a lambkin or a parsnip . . , but a great poet must 
the higher passions breast-high, and compel them in an authoritative tone to answer his inrfi' 
rogatories, — Pentameron, II. 

We may write little things well . . . but never will any be justly called a great poet 
be has treated a great subject worthily. — Ibid,^ IV. 


A LeUet to Emorson, 
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Yet he was very deeply concerned about the technique of poetry. His lifelong 
devotion to classic studies and his practice of writing in Latin, the modem use of 
which he defended, and which he employed as a second mother-tongue, profoundly 
affected his style, and largely account for its reserve and excessive concentration. 

Poems. — Gebir is based on the legendary story of one Gebir, Moorish invader 
'>f Spain, whose name survives in Gibraltar. The plot is confused, the style so 
condensed, and the transitions so abrupt, that it is difficult to grasp the poem as 
a whole. Separate passages, however, are unrivalled since Milton for loftiness of 
thought and majesty of diction. Incidentally, the narrative bears a message of 
rebuke to tyrannous ambition. 

Count Julian, the first and best-known example of Landor's work in the poetic 
drama, was written at a time when he was ambitious of treading down at heel the 
shoes of Alficri.'* * His interest in the patriotic struggle in Spain led him to turn 
again to the legendary history of that country for his material. The play has great 
j)ower in places, but it is weak in construction, and the characters are so idealized 
as to be scarcely human. 

Minor Poems. — Among these are several narrative poems, like Chrysaor and The 
Hamadryad, which deserve the highest praise ; and some lyrics, like the famous 
lines on Rose Aylmer, of exquisite beauty of feeling and workmanship. 

Characteristics. — Landor was a classic writing in a romantic age ; but his classicism, 
born of instinctive sympathj^ and nourished by scholarship, has nothing in common 
with what went under that name in the iSth century. He is classic in particular 
by reason of his reserve and the statuesque quality of his work. His blank verse 
is severe, massive, stately, but monotonous. His lyrics and epigrams are often 
perfect in expression. But his habit of over-concentration and his use at times of 
syntactical forms which are Latin rather than English render him often obscure. 

Tliere are those who seek popularity without finding it, and those who find 

without seeking it. Landor belonged to neither class, for he neither sought 
lior found. He is emphatically the poet of the cultured few. He founded no 
school, and his influence over other poets was very slight. 
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Chapter 3. THE NOVELISTS 

Maria Edgeworth : her Stories for Childieii, Irish Stories, Novels of Fashionable Life- 
Jane Austen’s Novels — ^Sir Walter Scott — Other Novelists ; Galt, Miss Ferrier, Peacock, 

Captain Marry at, etc. 

It was not till the middle of the 19th century that novelists began that deeper 
reading of life which has made the novel of to-day a very different thing from 
the novel of Fielding, though no one has improved on the dramatic structure 
exemplified in Tom Jones. Jane Austen accepted his dramatic method and 
comic treatment, confining herself, however, to an even narrower field than that 
cultivated by the authoress of Evelina. But her refined artistic sense made her 
suppress herself so completely, that after her first attempts she achieved that highest 
form of intellectual realism in which the meaning is unfolded in the story itself, 
as it is revealed unconsciously by the characters in Shakespearean comedy. Scott 
likewise adopted in a modified form Fielding’s dramatic scheme, though not his 
intellectual interpretation. Scott simply enjoyed life. He painted characters for 
the sake of their picturesqueness, their humours, their rich idiosyncrasy, without 
criticizing life or propounding any theories; but with an all-embracing sympathy 
and understanding that widened the scope of the novel, and made him a greater 
force in the development of fiction than any other writer. 

MARIA EDGEWORTH (1767-1849) 

Miss Edgeworth’s first stories might have been grouped with the didactic fiction 
considered in an earlier chapter. She collaborated with her erudite father in his 
Practical Education (1798), and at a precocious age began a translation of Madame 
d<* Genlis’s letters on education. The edifying stories in The Parent's Assistant 
(1796) skilfully adapted her father’s maxims to the understanding of children, 
;nid emanate from the same school of thought as Day’s Sandford and Merton. But 
^!'.ey are richer in human interest than any other productions of this school. “ Simple 
i^'Usan ” and “ Lazy Lawrence ” still rank as children’s classics, and her Popular 
Tales (1803), uniformly designed as they are to inculcate homely precepts, have 
^ genuine charm in their picturing of the quiet, uneventful lives of a rustic world. 
Miss Edgeworth was a pioneer of the short story in English, as she was also of local 
'-ulour and racial idiosyncrasy and dialect in her Irish novels. 

“ Castie, Raokrent.*’— Her first longer story, Castle Rackrent (1800), was a work 
of higher reach. It is not her most characteristic story, but it is the one that has 
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hdd most influence on later novelists. Here she first showed the compelling interest 
of local colour ; it is, in fact, the prototype of the innumerable stories in which 
novelists have now pegged out claims on every few hundred square miles of British 
territory. Sketching with truth and humour the characters of a familjy of spend- 
thrift baronets, she gave the inner history of their deterioration and rifln, and the 
whole tragi-comedy of Irish improvidence. It was the real not the stage Irishman 
that she drew. Thady Quirk is a lifelike study of low life, done with atectionate 
insight. Sir Patrick, Sir Murtagh, and Sir Condy are singular personalities, such 
as could have been produced nowhere but in Ireland : drawn with all their trickb 
of habit and mind and speech, in the words of a faithful and admiring servitor, 
himself their equal as a character. 

Other Irish Novels. — Several novels dealing with manners and morals in English 
society intervened before she returned to Irish scenes in two full-length novels, 
The Absentee (1801-9) and Ormond (1817). These combined the dramatic plot of 
the ordinary novel of manners with the same rich comedy of national characteristics. 
Lord Clombrony, though he loves his native country, is an absentee for the sake 
of his vulgar wife, who hankers after fashionable life in London. On the one side 
we are shown society life with its hollowness, fops, empty-headed soldiers, forluno- 
hunters of both sexes, and the heterogeneous slaves of fashion ; and, on the othei, 
the wretched tenants ground down by dishonest agents, while the estate goes to 
ruin. The book is saved from being only a moral and sarcastic picture of a vicious 
state of things by lighter ingredients — the kindly Irish humours of Larry the 
postilion, the witty and good-natured parasite Sir Terence O'Fay, and that fine 
Irish gentleman Count O'Halloran, From the same source came the humorous 
dialogue and happy drollery of Ormond, begun as an Irish Tom Jones, and continued 
as an Irish Sir Charles Grandtson ; it contains far too much moralizing, but ako 
contains those pleasing oddities. King Corny (another Sir Condy) and the Vollain \n 
Sir Ulick O’Shane. The success and influence of these Irish novels n^iy be estimated 
from their effect upon Sir Walter Scott. He declares, in his general preface to the 
Waverley Novels (1829), expended and well-merited fame of Mks 

Edgeworth" which aroused his emulation in 1811, and induced him to take up 
again his long-abandoned manuscript, in the hope of doing for his own country 
something of the same kind as that wliich she had so fortunately achieved 
for Ireland. 

“Belinda.*’ — Belinda (1801) was the first of Miss Edgeworth’s regular novck' ^ 
fashionable life. It is a complete example of her didactic method. Intellcctu: * v 
a general statement of her views on woman’s spihere and duties, it develops a sei^ ^ 
of characters arranged in sharp contrast, and points out the results — Belinda, ike 
ideal of maidenhood and womanly good sense, the fast society woman who chaper 
her, the profligate and fatuous beaux, the admira^^ble wife and mother, the ridiculous 
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champion of woman's rights, and the girl brought up like a hothouse flower who 
goes to the bad. Her own r61e as novelist is less that of the satirist than of the 
moral instructor. 


“Tales of Fashionable Life.” — As in the tales for children, so in her Tales of Fashion- 
able Life, each story is the illustration of a clear-cut precept. The obscure element 
is eliiiiinaled from human character. All is in clear definition. To each person 
is allotted a definite portion of goodness and badness, wisdom and weakness, and the 
resultant of this parallelogram of forces is then produced. Miss Edgeworth's novels 
remind one of those austere pictures by Dutch and Italian masters in which the 
panorama is exhibited with the clearness 

of a mathematical diagram. Her very ^ ; 

titles— Patronage, Manoeuvring, ' 


The Absentee— mdicditCi from the outset 
llie way things will go. She was a 
novelist of great innate gifts ; she had 
a fine sense of humour, and a quick 
and retentive eye for character ; but 
sht‘ was cramped and confined by the 
ligid theoretic framework prescribed by 
her pedagogic mission. 


JANE AUSTEN (I775~i8x7) 


Life and Works. — Jane Austen was the 
youngtT daughter of a Hampshire clergy- 
man, rector of Steventon, where she lived, 
with periodical visits to Bath, for the 
first quarter of a century of her life, re- 
ceiving a good general education in her 
home. She began to write stories eajly, 
some traces of her juvenile burlesques 



Jane Austen. 


of silly romances being discernible in • 1 ttj- 

Noriha^tger Abbey, A novel in letters modelled on Kichardson, entitled Elinor 
^ind Marianne, was afterwards recast and rewritten as Sense and Sensibility : and 
niiothcr story. Lady Susan, has in later days been printed. Pride and Prejudice, 
shows her at the height of her powers, was written in I 79 ^~ 7 * ^79^ 


wrote Norikanger Abbey. . . .v i + 

The famUy removed to Bath in i8oi. and from the completion of the l«t- 
inentioued story till she went to live at Chawton, near Winchester, in 1809, there 
"as a complete cessation of her literary activity. Sense and Sensibility was pub- 
lished at last in 1811, the year she beg' , Mansfield Park ; and by 1816 she had 
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completed Emma and Persuasion, Pride and Prejudice appeared in 1813, Mjzns- 
field Park next year, Emma in 1816, all these being published anonymously. 
Norlhanger Abbey and Persuasion (1818) were the only novels that were published 
under her own name. Persuasion was written in failing health, and ip 1817 she 
took up her residence in Winchester, where she died. \ 

Characteristics. — The world in which Jane Austen garnered her experiehce was a 
limited one, the segment of society coming within the purview of a country parson- 
age, an occasional sojourn in the city of Bath (which had not quite ceased to be 
the fashionable watering-place of Beau Nash's reign), and rarer visits to London. 
But if as a novelist of manners she kept within rigid boundaries, as a novelist of 
character she ranged widely; for every little world is a world of character, and 
superficial differences of manner and breeding are as nothing to the fundamental 
likenesses and contrasts of human nature. Not that she, any more than the 
other realists from Fielding to Thackeray, ever penetrates below the prose world 
of comedy. Jane Austen's humour has been compared to Shakespeare's; but of 
his poetry she has no trace, and there are but faint glimpses of the deeper pathos 
and tragedy of life. 

Her Artistic Scheme. — Like Fielding, she ordered her story on definite intellectual 
lines. But she did not, like Fielding, make a display of her philosophy of life. This 
is as clear and definite as Fielding's, but she expounded it in purely artistic terms. 
Her rendering of life is her philosophy of life. She stood entirely aloof from tlie 
stage, and made no comments on the action or the characters ; yet her transparent 
comedy leaves us in no doubt of her meaning. The plot may be a pithy illustration 
of some deep antithesis of character, clinched by the title, Pride and Prejudice, 
Sense and Sensibility, Persuasion— demonstration of the supreme value of pru- 
dence, modesty, or self-control. But Jane Austen's art was too refined to convey 
the best of her meaning in so ostentatious a way. It pleased her^better to make 
us peep unawares below the surface, and to flatter readers by making them perceive 
hints and implications which she seemed to withhold. From the moral theorem 
as a starting-point, she proceeds to a more catholic and a more subtle scrutiny of 
life, under the guidance of " the Comic Spirit." 

“ Sense and Sensibility ” (1811). — The first of her novels to be published w.is, 
in its first form, Elinor and Marianne, written in letters, somewhere about 170-- 
In its revised form it keeps traces of her early impatience of sentimentality. A 
symmetrical contrast is presented: Elinor is common-sense and self-control; 
sister Marianne — a quiet hit at the school of sensibility — luxuriates in romaiuic 
emotion. These contrary dispositions determine the tenor of their lives. As woiiW 
be expected, the lady who behaves in a rational manner has little to cornp^'^'^^^ 
about in fortune, while the foolish virgin meets with nothing but trouble. 
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Austen prepares the unexpected in the reformation of Marianne. The most cherished 
article of this young lady’s creed was that marriages are made in heaven, and neither 
man nor woman can fall in love twice. But after being jilted by a wortliless lover, 
she marries, sensibly and unromantically, a staid, middle-aged gentleman, who like 
her has gone through the chastening experience of a prior attachment. The humours 
of John Dashwood and his wife, the parents of the contrasted couple, give a foretaste 
of Miss Austen's rich domestic comedy. 

“Pride and Prejudice” (1813). — Before completing Sense and Sensibility, Miss 
Austen wrote Pride and Prejudice in 1796-7, entitling it originally First Impressions. 
This is her accepted masterpiece. It tells how a young lady, whose thoughtful and 
demurely critical disposition reflects her creator’s, is affronted by the hauteur of 
a patronizing gentleman, who subsequently falls in love with her. Incidents occur 
which deepen her prejudice and intensify his pride. He proposes, but rides the 
high horse so stubbornly that a fall is inevitable. With her refusal of a condescending 
offer of his hand begins the delicate process of disillusionment and revelation of true 
character, by which the clouds of misunderstanding are eventually dispelled. Darcy’s 
superciliousness is humbled, and the lovers are gradually led to mutual knowledge, 
respect, and affection. The clever, unbalanced, sarcastic father Mr. Bennet and 
his sill}’ wife, the absurd clerical toady Mr. Collins, and the magnificent snob Lady 
Catherine de Bourgh, with a large number of lesser personages, furnish out the 
story with delicious comedy. 

“Mansfield Park” and “Emma.” — Mansfield Park (1814) elaborates the same 
kind of comparisons and contrasts, in the complete history of the different marriage 
unions of three sisters. All three are selfish in different ways, and their families 
make an interesting series of nicely differentiated characters. Like Elizabeth 
Bennet in Pride and Prejudice, Fanny Price is one of those sensible and estimable 
girls on whom Miss Austen thought it worth while to lavish immense pains. Emma 
also was one of her favourites — a pretty, wilful young lady whose rage for match- 
making and aptitude for mistakes get herself and her friends into endless scrapes, 
for which she has to suffer. Full of faults, she is made lovable by the sterling qualities 
forming the basis of her nature. These two novels make a very comprehensive and 
mature study of the domestic and social scenes in which Miss Austen found 
inexhaustible comedy. The comedy is tempered by some pathos, and is never 
without a serious side, showing the ordinary, trivial-seeming incidents of daily life 
^in tlieir true importance. All is plain, unexaggerated realism, with neither high 
lights nor deep shadows. It is not their singularity that makes the characters 
^^nemorable, but the art with which we are brought to know them as intimate 
acquaintances, in the sober, grey light of her quiet portraiture. The spirit of her 
criticism of life is the spirit of pure comedy. She was far too impersonal and 
serene foe satire, Satire denounces, comedy interprets, and her laugh is genial and 
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indulgent. She handles the loquacious, muddle-headed Miss Bates, and all the 
amiable egotists, harmless fools, conceited flirts, and sentimental maidens with the 
^ finest bonhomie ; her humour never touches the verge of caricature. 

“Northanger Abbey.” — Miss Austen began Norihanger Abbey in 1798 ds a satire on 
the Radcliffian school of romancers, or at any rate worked into it fragraents of such 
earlier satire. It was accepted by a bookseller at Bath for the sum of £10, left in 
a drawer, and not published till 1818, after her brother had bought back the maniu 
script. A young girl, whose mind has been fed on the groans and tears of Udolpho 
and The Italian, goes to stay at an abbey newly built in the admired fashion of 
the Gothic revival ; and her distempered imagination, on a stormy night wh('n 
doors and windows are rattling in their frames, conjures up all the luxurious thrills 
of a vigil in some haunted mediaeval castle. What is more serious, she fancies that 
her host is a monster stained with crime, and has to pass through a humiliating 
process of enlightenment before she learns to correct her judgments. From satire 
the author turns presently to the more congenial task of narrating, with delicate aiu'^ 
never-failing humour, the history of this naive and charming girl's entry into life, 
and the passing away of her illusions. 

“Persuasion.” — Persuasion, published with Norihanger Abbey, and, like it, a very 
brief novel, is a tender, wistful tale, more of a love story pure and simple than was 
Miss Austen's wont, with a vein of subdued pathos, though the issue is happy. Anne 
Eliot parts from her lover ; but after years of absence he returns, misinterpretations 
are cleared up, and old love reasserts its sway. The characters are limned in still 
finer shades than in the other novels ; in this sense it is the most delicate and refined 
of all her masterpieces in this miniature style of art. Nor is it lacking in comt’<ly, 
but the humour is gentle and restrained as ever. It differs, however, from the rest 
of the novels in one point of surpassing interest. The climax of the story is the 
scene in which the reconciliation is brought about irresistibly in a r«K)m full of people 
^d without a word passing between the long estranged lovers. Captain Wentworih 
writing at a side table hears Anne talking of a friend's misfortunes to Captain Har- 
ville. All the privilege I claim for my own sex (it is not a very enviable one : 
you need not covet it) is that of loving longest, when existence or when hope is 
gone.** Harville is moved to admiration ; Wentworth to a deeper emotion. He 
hastily ends his letter and leaves the room ; returns when the rest have gone, lays 
it before Anne, and disappears again. You pierce my soul. . . . Dare not to 
say that man forgets sooner than woman, that his love has an earlier death I 
yhave loved none but you.** A few moments, and the lovers, walking the sincts 
of Bath, “ returned into the past, more exquisitely happy in their re-union (daa 
when it had been first projected *' eight years before. In its delicate intensity this 
! twenty-third chapter reaches the supreme perfection of high comedy^ and reveals 
a power which is visible in no other of Miss Austen*s wprks. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT’S M0VEL8 


\yhen, as he stated, Scott felt that Byron’s poems of passion and crime were 
onsting his own lays from popnlarity, he took from . drawer where it had iSn JiS 
iSos. and completed, the mannseript of Wav^Uy, or ’lis Sixty Y„rs Sinco (1814), 



Sir Walter Scott and liis Literary Friends at Abbotsford* 

iFr^ th4 by Th9mtu Ford, F.jf.) 


rom^ce of the Jacobite rebellion of 1745. Thenceforth to the year before his 
' 1 in 1832 Scott busied himself in writing similar romances, twenty-six in all ; 

' series of short stories, Chronicles of the Canongate. 

Novels. — ^They might be classified in two groups — those pitched in 
<'r tliose laid in the hundred years preceding. The first nine 

■imed' + stories. Guy Mannering (1815) and The Antiquary (1816), which 

oiately followed Wave^ey, were concerned with Scottish life in very recent 
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times. The Black Dwarf (i8i6), a slight work, and the fine romance Roh Roy (1817) 
dealt with the Jacobites before or about 1715. Old Mortaliiy (1816) went back 
to the Covenanters and the battle of Bothwell Brig (1679). The Heart of Midlothian 
(1818) came a little nearer Scott’s own days, telling the story of the Iforteous Riots 
{1736). The Bride of Lammermoor (1819) belongs to th^ last decadip of the I 7 rh 
century. A Legend of Montrose {1819) is a romance of Montrose and ^he Civil War 
in Scotland. ^ 

Ivanhoe (1819) broke new ground. It is a brilliant picture of mediaeval Englaiui, 
and the differences of Norman and Saxon in the time of Coeur de Lion and Prince 
John. In The Monastery and its sequel The Abbot (1820), Scott relumed to Scottibh 
scenes in the time of Mary. Kenilworth (1821) pictured Elizabethan England ; 
The Pirate (1821) travelled away to the Orkneys and Shetland ; but The Foriimes 
of Nigel (1822) and Peveril of the Peak (1823) came back to the court of James 1 . of 
England and the Restoration era. Quentin Durward (1823) opened brilliantly a 
small group of Continental romances ; it dealt with Louis XL and Charles the Ruld, 
and had a sort of sequel in Anne of Geierstein (1829), a tale of Charles the Bold and 
the Switzers. In St, Ronan's Well (1823) Scott made his nearest approach to ins 
own day in a humorous portrait of society at a watering-place on the Tweed. Rcd- 
gauntlet (1824), a novel specially rich in reminiscence of his own youth, had its 
scenes in Cumberland and the Scottish margin of the Solway. The Betrothed and 
The Talisman (1825) were tales of the Crusaders, one laid on the Welsh border, 
the other in Palestine. Woodstock (1826) was a narrative of Cromwell's time. The 
Fair Maid of Perth gave an animated picture of Scotland in 1402. The Snr['/on$ 
Daughter, a Scoto-Indian story (1827), and Castle Dangerous, a Douglas tale of the 
14th century (1831), were romances of an inferior kind. Count Robert of Paris 
(1831) was a tale of Constantinople and the First Crusade. 

Scott’s Training and Antecedents. — By the coincidence of personal genius anci ihc 
circumstances of his training with the intellectual current of the^ge, it was lot 
to gather up the different threads of romanticism^ combine them with Fielding's 
realism, and produce a type of fiction epitomizing the finer characteristics of both. 
A generation later, Thackeray rebelled against what he called Scott's reni mtic 
nonsense. Bat there was a substantial reality behind the romantic glamour ; and 
the broader, kindlier realism of the elder writer did more than Thackeray's sarr.>tic 
diagnosis of society to inspire the English novel of the 19th century with vig/ tous 
life. Scott united the antiquarian zeal of the ordinary historical romancer and 
an immensely superior knowledge of history and antiquities. His imagin a)n, 
his fertility and romantic stage-craft, could only be rivalled by a Dumas . d a 
Victor Hugo combined. In collecting the Border Minstrelsy, Scott servt his 
apprenticeship as a latter-day gleeman, and made those friendships with shep> ^ds, 
yeomen, petty lairds, and gaberlunzies of the Lowlands which served him in 
stead when he created the robust population of his novels. The metrical hi 
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inaugurated in 1805 with The Lay of the Last Minstrel are the nearest modern 
'cproduction of the mediaeval romances of chivalry. His poems, though he failed 
<0 make them an adequate expression of his realism and his humour, exercised and 
refined Scott’s imagination. His training was complete ; he was a master of 
dramatic narrative, a magician in his powers of scene-painting, and a fertile 
delineator of character, when he sat down and finished Waverley. He had an even 
keener eye for the enthralling interest of reality than for the gramaryc of romance. 
Thus his novels carried out on an ampler scale the twofold plan proposed by 
Wordsworth and Coleridge in the Lyrical Ballads : 

“ To persons supernatural, or at least romantic ... to transfer from our inward nature a 
human interest or a semblance of truth - . . ; " and, secondly, “ to give the charm of novelty to 
things of every day, and to excite a feeling analogous to the supernatural, by awakening the 
mind’s attention from the lethargy of custom, and directing it to the loveliness and the wonder 
of the world before us.” * 

Scott’s Romanticism. — Scott did not give up the familiar inventions of Gothic 
romance, but employed them, as a rule, with skill and discretion. Marvels 
were not in any way out of place in the poems. The goblin page in the Lay, the 
I'liaiitom tournament in Marmion, and the visionary emprise of the knight who 
wins the Arthurian lady in The Bridal of Triermain, are not discordant with the 
mcJiieval setting. In Waverley, also, the apparition of doom is in perfect keeping 
with Highland traditions of second-sight. Sometimes, like Mrs. Radcliffe, he laid 
bnre the mechanism of his spirit-raising, for farcical purposes in Woodstock, for the 
sake of wild grotesquerie in Wandering Willie's Tale,'^ where, however, there is a 
lurid nether-world of fear and superstition left unanalysed. A clumsy inconsistency 
s})oiled the effect of the White Lady of Avenel in The Monastery. But in general 
Scott wisely preferred the more moving, because more credible, effects of beings 
living on the verge of both worlds, and claiming kinship with the occult. Such 
axe the embodiments of religious frenzy in Old Mortality, the gloomy, fanatical 
Covenanters, Balfour of Burley, Habakkuk Mucklewrath, and Mause Headrigg, 
and those strange creatures of witchcraft and superstition whom he invests with a 
twilight of mingled doubt and credulity. Meg Merrilies, in Guy Mannering, is a 
superb tragedy queen, and Norna of the Fitful Head, in The Pirate, all the more 
iuipressive in that her seeming supernatural knowledge is left unexplained. No 
finer examples could be cited of perfectly natural creations diffusing a sense of the 
uiysterious and fateful than old Elspeth of the Craigburnfoot in The Antiquary, 
and the crazed Madge Wildfire, who sings the ballad of “ Proud Maisie '' in The Heart 
Midlothian. 

Its Delects, — On the other hand, Scott's theatrical propensities often give tinsel 
^nd melodrama instead of tragedy. The plot-business of Kemlworih is stagy stuff 
though redeemed by the historical tableaux, which are not less brilliant because 

» Colfxidfe : Bu>grifphia • In RsdgaufUUi. 
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they condense decades into years. The Talisman is a mystery-novel, saved only 
by the virility and humour of the camp-life of the Crusaders, with Leopold of Austria, 
Montferrat, Richard the Lion-hearted, and his crusty henchman the lord of Gil^- 
land, venting their incompatibility of temper. Romanticism show^ its feeblest 
side in Peveril of the Peak. Leslie Stephen ridiculed the operatic falsity of Helen 
Maegregor's declamation against the Saxon invader in Rob Roy, Thackeray parodied 
Ivanhoe from the point of view of common-sense. One need only compare the 
Legend of Montrose with the documented realism of a modern novel, Neil Munrr/s 

John Splendid, the obverse picture of the Little 
Wars of Lorn, to see how Scott glozes over 
the barbarity of historical fact in order to 
dazzle us with the beauty and romance of the 
Highlands. 

Scott’s Realism. — Romanticism was the main 
source of Scott's influence. But his power of 
creating character and the drama of exists nee 
did even more to make his stories great. His 
reconstructions of the past have a solidity like 
the realism of Fielding. He worked upon the 
stuff of experience even in historical fiction, 
and when he came within sixty years of his 
own time gave an unsurpassed portrayal of 
the society he intimately knew. The standard 
of verisimilitude, the close representation of 
manners, and a great deal of the machinery 
of Fielding's realistic comedy, Scott adoj^ted 
as a matter of course, though he deviated 
from its well-ordered dramatic procedure. His 
habits were too careless and hasty for strict 
elaboration of plot, and his preference was 
for epical narration culminating in stre >ng 
dramatic scenes. Having small interest in 
moral or other problems, moved only by the stirring animation of the human 
spectacle, and expressing unconsciously his sane vision of realities as well as his 
sense of romance, he enlarged the sphere of the novel, and shows the broadt uing 
of sympathy with every phase of personality at this period of literary revival. 

Scott saw the world as a splendid play, and he reproduced what hv saw 
without going very deep into motives or analysing character. And as he lof kad 
at man, so he looked at nature. Ruskin pointed to Scott's recognition oi fh" 
free and independent life of nature, and instanced him as one of the few modv nis 
who never indulged in the so-caUed " pathetic fallacy/' His descriptions of scenery 
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are quite different from the sentimental landscape-drawing of Mrs. Radcliffe. Hence, 
as Ruskin said, he " appears at first sight shallower than other poets, being in reality 
udder and healthier." llis characters have the same principle of life ; they seem 
to exist of and for themselves. They are not (except his heroes, who are lay-figures) 
invented to fit the plot, or to have any intellectual significance. Hasty critics have 
detected a shallowness in their construction, in that the springs of action and feel- 
ing are not revealed. Scott did not explore his own inner being in order to divine 
how other people would live and act. He understood life, not by conscious study 
and reflection, but intuitively, llis men and women simply seem to have been 
born, not invented. 


The Scottish Noveis. — This is most obviously the case with his novels of Scottish 
life, especially those dated within half a century of his own youth, comprising Guy 
Mannering, The Antiquary, Old Mortality, Rob Roy, The Heart of Midlothian, St. 
Ronan’s Well, and Redgauntlet. Of the vast crowd of Scots peasants, shepherds, 
fanners, beggars, smugglers, Glasgow burgesses, Edinburgh lawyers, soldiers, lairds, 
who throng the background, every one is a living individual. Contrast his artificial 
mediiEvalism with the genuine romance of Dandie Dinmont, the Border yeoman 
in Guy Mannering. This is a bit of sheer realism, clearly drawn straight from 
experience. Yet Dandie is also romance itself, a spirited incarnation of Border 
life, and an epitome of Border history. Scott did not deal in caricature, lake, 
for ’instance, one that might first strike one as bordering on the grotesque, the 
litigious fool Peter Peebles, in Redgauntlet. Though he cuts ridiculous capers, the 
rnaii is entirely credible ; his pedantry and eactravagance and his fixed ideas are 
a natural result of the interminable lawsuit which has unhinged his brain. Scott 
triumphed in limning an eccentric. Look at the Antiquaiy Jonathan Oldbuck, 
whose foibles touched his own weaknesses ; or the pathetic Dominie Sampson, 
whose simplicity and heroism draw tears mingled with laughter. It is known 
that these have elements of two characters he knew in real fife, one being a 
piece of himself. But how the complete characters developed was his own secret. 

( ounsellor Pleydell, whose drolleries almost pass the border-line of farce, was drawn 
from the legal society of Scott’s early days in Edinburgh. Ihe old bedesman E<Me 
<1- hiltree, the canny gardener Andrew Fairservice, the Glasgow baihe Nicol Jarvie, 
David Deans, Willie Steenson, all strike one as originals he had met. 

Unconscious Art. — Probably they emerged unbidden from his teeming brain. 
At any rate, the spontaneity with which his imagination worked when he put no 
s train upon it can be gauged by the inferiority of those characters to whom he paid 
most homage. Only one among his heroes and heroines is a great creation, and that 
the noble peasant girl. Jeanie Deans, whose character and story, in The Heart 
of Midlothian, were based on fact. Caleb Balderstone. Nicol Jaryie. and Andr^ 
fairservice seem to have been intended as foils to their betters. Meg Dods and the 
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tap-room company in SL Ronan's Well were simply meant to set off the highei’ 
comedy of the tea-table, which is almost a failure. Even the royal Polonius, 
King James, and Jingling Geordic served but to give comic relief to what he coi*^ 
sidered graver matters in The Fortunes of Nigel. His humour was olf the genuine 
brand, unconscious. When he deliberately tried to write comedy, as tn Woodsto(l\ 
St Ronan's Well, and elsewhere, Scott was anything but uniformly successful. hvA 
then Dalgetty, whom he unwittingly loves too much to make really ridiculous, nr 
the landlady Meg Dods, come in uninvited to play their diverting parts, and tiiC 
novel as Scott had planned it loses its construction, but becomes a masterpie( n. 
Scott had only to surrender himself, and let the dramatis persons speak and ani, 
to be triumphant. 

His Style. — The commonplaceness of his ordinary prose style compared with tiu’ 
vigour and distinction of the dialogue is a standing proof of this. Scott never firm'd 
his diction from the shackles of Johnsonian prose. His style has many good qtialili<'\ 
but it is charmless, pedestrian, and sometimes stilted. His dialogue, on the contr.iry, 
has never been bettered. Wliatever the race, rank, or character of the speakrr, 
what is said is always natural and in perfect dramatic keeping. The anguished Queen 
of Scots, Vich Ian Vohr's clansmen offering their lives for their chief, Jeanie 
refusing to prevaricate to save her sister's life, Andrew Fairservice, Edie Ochiltree, 
Peter Peebles, King James, and all the other humorists uttering tludr shiewd 
comments, and in truth the entire host of his characters, except those, like kis 
professed lovers, who talk a genteel rhetoric, speak a language that comes iurra 
the heart and expresses the whole character of the speaker. Here he w^orkcii with 
least effort and least consciousness of his task. 

Scott's Influence. — This is a wide departure from Fielding's theory of dclih' lale 
intellectual construction. With the advent of Scott, fiction reasserts the ) uf 
free poetic creation. That he was the real founder of that wondcTfully prolific f 'rni, 
the historical novel, and a model to innumerable h'nglish and foreign roinauf crs, 
hardly needs pointing out. But his influence reached much further. After S^ott 
came Dickens, in whom illimitable sympathy with any aspect of humcin iKitare 
found endless material for portraiture in the humblest classes. Dickens also, with 
some indebtedness to Smollett's grotesques and some to Sterne, availed 
further of the right to create beings that transcend experience. The ^’^ots 
novelist, Galt, followed Scott as well as Smollett in exploiting the char:i> rers 
and humours of Lowland village life: the ''Kailyard School" of later lays 

owes ^mething to both. And Scott's delight in picturing life merely Tor tlu' 

of .life, which, in the absence of any motive for misreading or distorting it, * 
story-telling unrivalled in its simple air of relating the truth and e\ 

Wi atmosphere of plain reality, had its effect on later novelists both in their theory 
and thek^aftsmanship. 
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OTHER NOVELISTS 

SUSAN EDMONDSTONE FERRIER (1782-1854). — Miss Ferricr stands in much the same 
relation to Maria Edgeworth as Fanny Burney stands to Fielding. She wrote three 
iil-constructed Scottish novels, Marriage (1818), The Inheritance (1824), and Destiny 
(1831), all showing acute observation, caustic delineation of character, and the 
sharp contrasts of manners in a society where Highland chiefs and uncouth lairds 
jostle rich vulgarians and people from the world of fashion. Marriage is the story 
of a young English lady's elopement with the son of a Highland laird, and The 
Inheritance of an heiress courted by a mercenary lover but eventually married 
to the right one. This latter contains her best character, the incorrigible gossip 
and busybody, Miss Pratt. Destiny has a scathing portrait in the Presbyterian 
minister M'Dow. 

JOHN GALT (1779-1839). — Galt adopted the epistolary method of Humphry Clinker 
in The Ayrshire Legatees (1820), in which an Ayrshire minister and his wife, a homely 
pair, their over-educated son and sentimental daughter, come to London, and relate 
thr'ir experiences from very different points of view. The Annals of the Parish (1821), 
written earlier, is a history of society on a small scale, the minister of a parish setting 
down in a journal his observations of men and women, the echoes of historical events 
duiing an epoch of change (1760-1810), and the irruption of ideas from the contro- 
voisios over the American War of Independence to the growth of philosophical 
ra'li^alism after the French Revolution. Later novels like The Provost, The Entail, 
and. The Last of the Lairds, further exemplify a kind of portraiture more akin to 
Sinoll(*tt's pungent style than Scott's genial drawing of Lowland character. Near 
Galt may be placed D. M. MOIR’S Life of Mansie Wauch, Tailor in Dalkeith (1828). 
M.)ir wrote the final chapters of The Last of the Lairds. JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART also 
wrote a novel of Scottish life, Adam Blair (1822), a gloomy story of passion and 
n'uiorse in which a minister enacts the part afterwards so magnificently handled 
•n I he Scarlet Letter of Hawthorne. 

THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK (1785-1866).— The novels of Peacock, who also wrote a 
jXHnn, Rhododaphne, and interspersed many delightful lyrics and snatches of verse, 
of a convivial strain, throughout his stories, stand quite by themselves. They 
with Headlong Hall (1816) and end with Gryll Grange (i860), in between coming 
^Tlmcourt, Nightmare Abbey, Maid Marian, The Misfortunes of Elphin, and Crotchet 
^ Peacock had a genius for amiable and most diverting satire, in a period 

n to violent disputes on both political and literary questions. Headlong Hall 
‘‘ ^Rabelaisian skit on contemporary men of letters, philosophers, and others whom 
1 '*' author classed as faddists. Melincourt has a Gulliverian plot, bringing a tame 
rnonkey, Sir Oran Haut-ton, on the stage, and putting him up for Parliament, It is 
personal, Southey, Coleridge. Wordsworth. Canning, and other well-known 
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persons figuring. Byron, Shelley, and Coleridge also appear under thin disguises 
and in ridiculous r61es in Nightmare Abbey. The Misfortunes of Elphin travesties 
the Reform Bill agitation under the guise of ancient Welsh history and the dere- 
liction of the bibulous Seithenyn, who lets the great dyke fall out of .'repair and the 
sea break in. In Crotchet Castle and Gryll Grange the Aristophan^c mockery is 
less personal but not less amusing, and some admirable comic figures, lik^ Dr. Opimian 
and the athletic parson and exposer of shams, Dr. Folliott, make great play in the 
dialogue. 

FREDERICK mARRYAT (1792-1848). — Captain Marryat wrote a dozen novels of 
the sea and a picaresque story, Japhet in Search of a Father, which were partly 
historical, his own reminiscences of naval life being utilized in several to recon- 
struct episodes of the great wars that were going on in his boyhood. Frank 
Mildmay (1829), The Kings Own {1830), and Mr. Midshipman Easy (1836) were 
all three composed on this plan. The hero of Peter Simple (1834), Chucks 

and romancing Captain Kearney, Old Tom and others in Jacob Faithful, Mr. 
Easy, and the grotesque Lieutenant Vanslypcrken, with Short and the Widow, in 
Snarleyyow, or the Dog Fiend (1837), are nautical figures reminiscent of Smollett, 
without his unpleasantness. 

MICHAEL SCOTT (1789-1835), a Glasgow merchant, wrote two vivid novels of 
life in the merchant service, Tom Cringles Log (1833) The Cruise of the Mid^e 
(1834), full of the magic of the ocean, and overflowing with the same kind of rough 
humour. 

HISTORICAL NOVELISTS.— Sir Walter Scott gave a tremendous impetus to the his- 
torical novel, both at home and abroad. Even Galt and Lockhart attempted the 
genre. In the second quarter of the century his imitators were a host. The in- 
dustrious was G. P. R. James, who systematically worked episodes erf feigned history 
from the times of Attila to the English Revolution, making capital mostly oul of 
the French Wars of Religion and our Great Civil War. William Harrison Auis- 
worth had Gothic propensities. His Rookwood {1834) and Jack Sheppard (1839) 
romances of villainy idealizing two famous criminals. The Tower of London ( r '^}o) 
and Old Si. Paul's (1841) opened a series of picturesque novels of English lii-torv 
that exceeded James's dull chronicles in vivacity, though their effects were coarse 
and violent. Lever, Lytton, and even Dickens and Thackeray, wrote historica 
fiction, which will be discussed in a later chapter. 

SUPPLEMENTARY READING LIST 

Texts. — Numerous editions are available of Scott, Jane Austen, Miss Edgeworth, Captain 
and several of the other novelists mentioned above. — Miss FxRRisit's are published by Routledgc and 
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'I vols., 1894).— Gait’s Ayrshire Legatees d^nd Annals of the Parish (Macmillan, 19x0) ; Lockhart’s Adam 
(Blackwood) ; Moir’s Mansie Wauch (Blackwood, 1895) ; Peacock’s Complete Works (9 vols., 
IVfit, 1891-2 ; 5 vols., Macmillan, 1895-7) ; Michael Scott’s two novels are published by Blackwood, 
Macmillan, Roulledge, and Nelson. 

Critical Studies.— English Men of Letters ; Maria Edgeworth, Jane Austen, Scott (Macmillan, v.y.),— 
S\iNTSBURY, G. : The English Novel (Dent, 1913).— Stephen, Sir Leslie : Studies of a Biographer’-* 
^Scott, etc. (4 vols., Duckworth, 1898-1902).— Young, C A.: The Waverley Novels: an Appreciation 
(MacLehose, 1907). 



Chapter 4. REVIEWERS, CRITICS, AND ESSi^YISTS 

1 

Foundation of the great Reviews and Magazines : the Edinburgh, Quarterly, 'plackwood, 

London Magazine, Fraser, etc. — Coleridge — Charles Lamb : the Essays of Eliif — Hazlitt 
and Leigh Hunt — Landor and De Quincey 

REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 

With the i8th century had begun the palmy days of the periodical essay. With 
the beginning of the 19th century the modem periodical review and magazine started 
on the same lines as they still continue. A number of literary, social, and anti- 
quarian magazines appeared during the i8th century and flourished for var\ir]g 
periods. Cave’s Gentleman's Magazine, established in 1731, continued till late into 
the reign of Victoria, But most were very short-lived. Thus an early Eduihiir^h 
Review, liberal in views like its great successor, ran for only two numbers in 1755, 
being reprinted with a preface in the less inclement atmosphere of 181S. 

The “Edinburgh Review.” — It was in 1802 that the present Edinburgh Review nude 
its appearance. Its publishers were Constable of Edinburgh and Longman and 
Rees of London, and its first editor was Francis Jeffrey (1773-1850), wlu> \v;is 
assisted by Sydney Smith (1771-1845) and Henry Brougham (1778-1868). The 
objects of the new review were both literary and political, and its opinions Wliigeish. 
The party spirit with which these were expressed, in both spheres of criticism, .soon 
alienated Scott, who was an intimate friend of Jeffrey and contributed a dozen 
articles during the first few years. Nor did liberalism or sympathetic understanding 
of the new movement in English letters mark the judgments on books and anliiors 
promulgated by Jeffrey and his friends, who delivered their verdicts with the iii.igK- 
terial air of the literary censor. Jeffrey declared of Wordsworth’s Excursion, " this 
will never do.” Southey was treated as an anarchist trying to disestabh.h the 
orthodox principles of poetry and criticism. Brougham wrote a review of Byrons 
Hours of Idleness that drew forth the trenchant satire English Bards and 
Reviewers. The violence and unfairness of the Edinburgh were not long in pn''- '-’"S 
rivalry, and the Tory Quarterly Review and Blackwood’s Magazine took up the c; dge s 
on the other side. Jeffrey was succeeded in the editorship by Maevey B 
behind whom was the opinionated force and obstinacy of Brougham, raised ■ ti 
peerage in 1830 on becoming Lord Chancellor. For many years Macaulay 
chief pUlar of the review, in the pages of which his famous Essays first appear J- 

The “Quarterly Review.”— Scott had a good deal to do with the establish^' at 0^ 
the Quarterly, which was published by Murray in 1809, with an editor as dL 

m 
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IS Jeffrey in William Gifford (1756-^1826), author of two satires, The Baviad (1794) 
md The Mceviad (1795), ridiculing the Della Cruscan school of poets, and editor of 
The Anti-Jacobin {1797-8). His chief coadjutors, besides Scott, were John Gibson 
Lockhart (i794-’i854) and Southey. At his death Lockhart took the editorial 
chair, and but for a short interval held it from 1825 to 1853, being succeeded by the 
judicial and scholarly Whitwell Elwin. Both reviews were conducted on the new 
principle of adequate pay to contributors, and turned out very profitable ventures 
the circulation in each case growing in 1818-19 to the satisfactory figure of 14,000 
copies, 

“Blackwood’s Magazine.” — The founder and publisher of Blackt&ood's Magazine, 
Mr. Blackwood of Edinburgh, had a different aim from that of the heavy and serious 
quarterlies. He proposed to interest and amuse the public, as well as discharge 
liglit artillery on the Tory side. After missing fire in his first three numbers, he 
enlisted a brilliant editorial group in Lockhart, John Wilson (1785-1854), better 
known as Christopher North,” and James Hogg (1770-1835), the Ettrick Shepherd. 
This vSet of slashing critics and jovial literary athletes was joined in 1819 by an Irish- 
man of kindred gifts and spirit, Maginn. Wilson and Lockhart gave their first number 
a noisy advertisement by inserting a very amusing skit, called the ” Chaldee MS.,** 
written in scriptural language, and satirizing the best-known people in Edinburgh 
in an impudently personal manner. Their violence and horseplay did not end here, 
but was for some time a characteristic of ” Maga,'* especially in its attentions to 
Leigh Hunt*s Radical journal the Examiner and to the Cockney school of poetry. 
Eventually, reciprocal abuse between Blackwood and the London Magazine led to a 
challenge, the result of which was that the editor of the latter, John Scott, was shot. 

“Noctes Ambrosianae.” — In 1S22 the scries of papers jointly written by the four 
contributors mentioned, the lion's share by Wilson, entitled Nodes Ambrosiance, 
began to appear, and continued till 1835. They were ostensibly dialogues carried 
on at Ambrose's tavern in Edinburgh by ” Christopher North,** the Ettrick Shep- 
heivl, and two other characters, one representing Maginn ; and dealt in a fearless, 
truculent, and humorous fashion with political, social, and literary topics of the 
The different characters and points of view of the interlocutors are admirably 
su iained ; there is a continuous flow^ of boisterous wit and fancy ; and conteinpo- 
enjoyed the piquancy of recognizing living persons introduced under flimsy 
raises or even their own names. 

^ther Periodicals. — ^Among the other periodicals that flourished in the first.quarter 
ii)e century were Colburn's New Monthly Magazine, edited for a while by the 
‘ Cainpbell, and the Westminster Review, which lasted much longer. More 
pi ninent in the literary world were the London Magazine and Fraser* s^ The London 
issued from rSao to 1829, and numbered among its most active contributors 

' ‘16 ' 
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De Quincey, Charles Lamb, Hazlitt, and Leigh Hunt. Fraser* s Magazine, founde , 
in 1830, was a leading journal for a considerable period, having the distinction- 
one it did not appreciate — of printing Carlyle’s Sartor Resartits in itjS pages. 

I 

Principal Contributors. — It was not till the middle of the century \and the time oj 
Matthew Arnold that literary criticism caught up the Romantic Movernent. Poets ha\ ' 
to create their public ; and, c.xcept for a rare heaven-born interpretcir like Coleridg'^' 
must wait for both critics and readers to be educated. The reviews and the magazine - 
even the liberal Edinburgh, distinguished themseh^es in their literary reviewing Ir, 
standing fast on establislied conventions, and repressing every revolutionary tendeiK > 
with their utmost strength. Their narrow dogmatism and self-surficicncy are summ 
up in Francis Jeffrey, afterwards Lord Jeffrey, first editor of the Edinburgh, who wa 
a Scottish advocate and eventually a judge of the Court of Session. It must, how 
ever, be said in Jeffrey's favour that he learned enough to admit his errors whe'- 
at a later date, he published a selection of his critical articles. In handling ik 
average writer he earned the title given him in the Dictionary of National Biograp.\ 
of “ an impartial and acute critic.” Gifford, the rival editor of the Quarterly, vii 
as conservative as Jeffrey, and imposed his views more relentlessly on his contril> 
tors. Other representatives of the repressive school of criticism were Lockhjin, 
whose sarcastic style earned him the sobriquet of ” the Scorpion,” and the vehemem 
but narrow-minded Brougham. Sydney Smith, the one Englishman in the group 
who started the Edinburgh, was much less hide-bound, lie distinguished him^eli 
by the gaiety and wit which he levelled against the men and things he believed a 
be in need of reform. His personalities were direct to what would now be co:- 
sidered an outrageous degree, but W'cre mitigated by their abounding good-nat® 
and lack of spite, as well as by their substantial justice. 

COLERIDGE 

Coleridge’s ventures into periodical literature have been referred to in an earlk 
chapter, and also his illuminating critical work in the Biographia Liieraria, Alth')ii; 
everything he has left in prose exhibits the same discursiveness, lack of coheicno 
and disappointing incompleteness as his poetry, his critical work is the most :>cnf 
trating and advanced that the period has bequeathed. His lectures on the d 
tists are said to have been beset by his usual failings, but the notes which have corr 
down^o us are full of pregnant truths, some perhaps derived from German thi 
Thus his introductory matter begins with a definition of poetry, which is noae tt 
worse for not being put with his wonted expansiveness. 

Poetry is not the proper antithesis to prose, but to science. Poetry is opposed to 
and prose to metre. The proper and immediate object of science Is the acquirement, or c< 
cation, of truth ; the proper and immediate object of poetry Is the communication of in 

pleasure. 
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He goes on to distinguish novels and other works which might be included in this 
definition, by pointing out the essentially emotional nature of poetry, which in- 
volves the activity of the whole mind, and necessarily expresses itself in language 
having definite artistic qualities. He comes, in fact, to the same position as in his 
Biographia Liter aria, 

Coleridge as Critic. — In that work he not only formed a detailed estimate ot 
Wordsworth, both as a poet and an expositor of poetical theory, but he also left 
a succinct review of poets in general which is the finest critical utterance of an age 
strenuously busying itself with criticism. He took the reviewers sternly to task 
for their wrong methods, condemning in particular Jeffrey's famous article on The 
Excursion. The reviewer should open liis survey with a statement of the principles 
which he holds for the foundation of poetry in general, with the specification of these 
in their application to the different classes of poetry." His canons should then be 
ap]>]ied to the work under examination, praise or censure being illustrated by 
passages that conform to or violate the rules. The reader will thus be led by a 
reasoned sequence of law and judgment to a thorough understanding of the doctrine 
enunciated. The Biographia Lileraria, in its critical chapters, is a complete example 
of such a method. No one was so well fitted as Coleridge to interpret the romantic 
poets ; and it is almost as great a disaster as the premature extinction of his own 
poetic genius that he was not the editor of a great review instead of men like 
Jtdfrey and Gifford, and that he left so little of the critical and interpretative work 
that he planned His Omniana and Table-talk, and Anima PoetcB, both posthumous, 
consist of wonderful morsels, tantalizing one with regrets for the banquet of which 
posterity has been defrauded. 

CHARLES LAMB AND THE «« ESSAYS OF ELIA** 

Charles Lamb (1775-1834), the son of a barrister’s clerk, was bom in the Temple, 
and went to school with Coleridge at Christ's Hospital. He was first a clerk in 
the South Sea House (1789-92), and then in the India House (1792-1825), but always 
indulged an inborn fancy for literature, writing occasional articles and verses for the 
Morning Post and other papers, failing with a farce at Drury Lane, publishing a 
hstorical ])lay in blank verse, John Woodvil, and contributing to various magazines, 
i^pccially the London (1820 --33). Lamb was never married. A man of the most 
ovable disposition, he undertook and fulfilled with affectionate devotion the guar- 
iianship of his sister, Mary Lamb, who in a fit of temporary insanity had killed her 
mother. The pair lived together till Charles’s death, writing Tales from Shakespeare 

collaboration, and visited by a select circle of devoted friends, among them James 
VTiite, author of The Falstaff Letters. Edward Dyer, Charles Lloyd, Coleridge, and 
fterwards Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt. For six weeks {1795-6) Lamb was a prey to 
le insanity that ran in the family, and took refuge in an asylum. Two years after 
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the publication of his Essays of Elia (1823) in a collected fonn, he retired with a 
satisfactory pension from the India House, and spent his last decade in honoured 
leisure at Enfield, corresponding with and often meeting his old friends and several 
new ones, including Procter, Darley, Talfourd, and Crabb Robinson. He died less 

than six months after his lifelong 
friend Coleridge. \ 

Works. — Among Lamb's earliest 
works were a few sonnets and other 
verses published with editions of 
Coleridge, and in a thin volume, Blank 
Verse (1797), by Lamb and Llo\d. 
Far the best piece was the tendcily 
pathetic The Old Familiar Faces. 
Later poems appeared in Album Verses 
(1830). A tragic sto^3^ Rosamund 
Gray and Old Blind Margaret, ap- 
peared in 1798, the scene of which is 
Widford, near Ware, where stood the 
old mansion of Blakesware, cenn- 
memorated with its poignant assoria- 
tions in the essay Blakesmoor xn 
H — shire. His tragedy, John Woodril 
(1802). was an outcome of his studies 
in the Elizabethan dramatists. In 
collaboration with his sister he wrote 
a set of ten stories for children, Mrs. 
Leicester's School, and that classic of 
the juvenile library, Tales from Shake- 
speare {1807). Another book for 
children, The Adventures of Ulys'^es, 
based on Chapman's translation of 
the Odyssey, was entirely his own 
This and his Specimens of the English Dramatic Poets, an admirable selection 
equipped with notes equally admirable in their critical judgment and bro\ity, 
appeared in 1808. Lamb began essay-writing in 1810 in the Reflector; bit h 
was not till ,1820 that the first essay signed ** Elia " came out in the Londo^ 
Magazine, The first collection of Essays of Elia appeared anonymously in 
and a second series, some time after he had severed his connection 
magazine, in 1833. His letters, with a life by Talfourd, appeared in i 

Characteristics. It is the essential nature of the essay to be, in bo^jjT insitter 
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form, the intimate expression of the writer, his mind, his life, and all that makes hia 
Individuality. Of Lamb's essays this is as eminently true as of Montaigne's. His 
cbsays are his best biography, and give his view of the world as completely as if he 
had written a score of novels. Lamb was a Londoner, who loved the town, especi- 
nily all that was old and expressive of the human past in it, as he loved liis relatives, 
bis friends, and the dearest associations of his childhood. Never was a man to 
whom the past was more a vital part of his life in the present. The Temple, Christ's 
Hospital, and scores of places in London touched with old memories, were like living 
characters in Lamb's mind ; and he cherished with the same fondness the spots 
in Hertfordshire linked with the early recollections of his mother and the grand- 
mother, Mrs. Field, housekeeper of Blakesware, where he had spent childish days 
of romance. The depth of his affection is most endearingly e\ancod by his devotion 
to liis sister, whom he tended, except wiien from time to time it was necessary to 
pul her away, until his death. Yet this did not exhaust his fund of affection. He 
w;is loved by a circle of the choicest friends, and his friendships had no small part 
in the genesis of his essays as well as his delightfully intimate letters. To a degree 
to which there is no parallel, a love for Charles Lamb’s writings is a love of the 
man himself. His affection and loyalty, his uncomplaining endurance, the simplicity 
of ids character, shine out there in all their sweetness, and are made the more real 
b}’ the sportive humour which alternates with his more serious moods. Lamb's 
writings are like the. evenings described by Hazlitt : 

There was Lamb himself, the most deliplitful, the most provoking, the most witty and sensible 
of men. He always made the best pun and the best remark in the course of the evening. His 
serious conversation, like Jiis serious writing, is his best. No one ever stammered out such fine, 
piquant, deep, eloquent things in half-a-dozen half-sentences as he does. His jests scald like 
tears ; and he probes a question with a play upon words. W’hat a keen, laughing, hare-brained 
vein of home-felt truth ! What choice venom ! How often did we cut into the haunch of letters, 
while we discussed the haunch of mutton on the table I How we skimmed the cream of criticism ! 
How we got into the heart of controversy I How we picked out the marrow of authors I 

“ The Essays of Elia.” — Lamb's essays were thus intensely personal and subjective, 
Ihough wdth no trace of laboured introspection, and most charming in their apparent 
''pontaneity and fluent ease. The apparent ease was, however, the result of art and 
It was ten years after his first essays in Leigh Hunt's Reflector and the 
^ ^('ntlcmari s Magazine that Elia perfected his style. Both the language and the 
-iructure show the same careful workmanship. He noted down and assimilated 
'|uaint turns of phraseology, with his characteristic fondness for what was fine in 
di old-fashioned way. His style abounds in quotations from Sir Thomas Browne, s 
*'>urton, Fuller, and the Elizabethan dramatists, quotations not verified and cor- 
seted, but evidently part of the furniture of his mind. His style is rich without the 
^east showiness, because metaphors are his natural mode of expressing himself. 

is compact and pregnant without any apparent effort to be epigrammatic. The art 
>s entirely amctealed, and cpi^quently to imitate his style is well-nigh impossible. ^ 
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Lamb's subjects were places and their old associations, his relatives, his friends, 
old books, and all the tender, melancholy, humorous, or far-ranging trains o! 
thought into which old writers led him. Into these reveries and disquisition? 
he infused the colour of his own tender, manly, and acute mind. He followed 
the lead of his fancy, humour, or mere boyish good spirits without being led astray. 
He is never diffuse ; he leaves the reader pondering over fertile thoughtls and rich 
trains of ideas newly connected with objects as old as antiquity. \ 

A good example of his style is the essay on Blakesmoor in H — shire, ^here his 
memory conjures up the visions of boyish years : 

Why, every plank and panel of that house for me had magic in it. The tapestried bedrooms 
— tapestry so much better than painting — not adorning merely, but peopling the wainscots - 
at which childhood ever and anon would steal a look, shifting its coverhd (replaced as quickly) 
to exercise its tender courage in a momentary eye-encounter with those stern, bright visage's, 
staring reciprocally — all Ovid on the walls, in colours vivider than his descriptions. Acta'on 
m mid sprout, with the unappeasable prudery of Diana ; and the still more provoking and almost 
culinary coolness of Dan Phoobiis, eel-fashion, dcliberatedy divesting of Marsyas. 

Then, that haunted room — in wdiich old Mrs. Battle died — whereinto I have crept, but always 
in the daytime, with a passion of fear ; and a sneaking curiosity, terror-tainted, to hold communi- 
cation with the past. — How shall they build it up again ? 

HAZLITT AND LEIGH HUNT 

WILLIAM HAZLITT (1778-1830). — Hazlitt was somewhat of a contrast to his fellow- 
essayist Lamb. Few people seem to have loved him ; and this is not surprising in 
view of the vagaries of temper and opinion to which he obstinately held. The son 
of a Nonconformist minister, he was educated for the Unitarian ministry, but jne- 
ferred to study painting, the art in which he thought it the highest earthly gloiy 
to be distinguished. He painted portraits of Coleridge, Wordsworth, Lamb, and 
others. A reading of Burke's Letter to a Noble Lord gave him his first idea of the 
power of writing, and he turned to the pen as a profession. He married an uncon- 
genial wife, from whom he was divorced by mutual consent, and according to Scot 
tish law. It wks in her cottage at WinhTslow on the Wiltshire downs that he gave 
himself to the delights of retirement, and later, at an inn hard by, lie wrote many 
of his most characteristic essays. A strange episode in his life was his violent pas 
sion for a lodging-house keeper's daughter, who seems to have awakened the innain 
sensuousness that comes out again in his criticisms of the great painters. He talkn<i 
freely about her charms to his friends, and committed the indiscretion of settim’ 
down his unsatisfied longings in a book entitled Liber Amoris, A second manTu '- 
with another uncongenial person ended more speedily than his first. 

Works. — Hazlitt lectured on modern philosophers and the English poets, drama 
tists, and essayists; worked as parliamentary reporter and dramatic critic for 
Morning Chronicle: and contributed to various journals and reviews, includnif.: 
Hunt’s Examiner^ the Edinburgh, the London Magazine, and Colburn's New Monthly 
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His writings, mostly of this miscellaneous and disconnected kind, take up a dozen 
volumes of close print. Those collections of essays that stand out with some dis- 
tinctness of style or subject are, Characters of Shakespeare s Plays (1817) ; Lectures 
on the English Poets (1818) ; Lectures on the English Comic Writers (1819) ; Lectures 
on the Dramatic Literature of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth (1820) ; Table-talk (1821-2) ; 
The Spirit of the Age (1825), anonymous work in which he drew vivid though 
often one-sided portraits of eminent contemporaries; another anonymous work, 
The Plain Speaker (1826) ; and a Life of Napoleon, in four volumes (1828-30), in 
which he vented his enthusiasm for his favourite hero. Two posthumous collections. 
Sketches and Essays (1839) Winterslow (1850) contain many of his finest essays. 

Characteristics. — Hazlitt wrote on a diversity of subjects, and always as a critic, 
if not of writers or painters, then of men and manners. For practical purposes, 
however, we may distinguish between those on general subjects and the critical 
essays proper, in which he set forth his judgments on other writers. He stands a 
long way below Lamb as an essayist ; but his literary judgments put him in the 
first rank, at least among those who judge well and discriminatingly, without con- 
tributing much to the higher principles of writing or judging. 

Hazlitt^s essays, more especially those in the former group, are autobio- 
graphical, and tell frankly all there is to be known of his temperament, his 
tastes, his prejudices, enthusiasms, and limitations. For one with an unfeigned 
enjoyment of solitude, of the merits of '' Living to One's Self " (the title of one of 
his best essays), he had an extraordinary gusto for life, and depicted it in vivid 
colours and in aspects of surprising variety. The infectious admiration he felt for 
Shakespeare or the Scottish novels of Sir Walter he could also feel and express for 
the brute courage of a prize-fighter. He loved to moralize, to discuss the varieties 
of such vices as hypocrisy, pride, prejudice, vulgarity, and affectation, such anti- 
theses as thought and action, wit and humour, past and future, or questions like, 
“ Whether genius is conscious of its powers," or " Why the heroes of romance are 
insipid." The points are argued and illustrated with abundance of quotations, 
especially from the great novelists and playwrights. But Hazlitt displays wrong- 
headedness almost as freely as sanity. 

The most moral writers [he says in another connection] are those who do not pretend 
to inculcate any moral. The professed moralist almost unavoidably degenerates into the partisan 
of a system ; and the philosopher is too apt to warp the evidence to his own purpose. 

This last is what Hazlitt, when he elaborates casuistical topics, is prone to do. His 
limitations were grievous in some directions, and it was just in such directions that 
he let himself go with least restraint. Thus he almost spoiled the fine discourse 
“ On the Conduct of Life ” by a jaundiced passage on the character of women. 
Though he had plenty of wit, especially of the grave sort, he had but a dubious 
sense of humour. 
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Hazlitfs Criticism. — Hazlitt is the foremost example of those critics who judge by 
intuition and not by the application of reasoned principles, which Coleridge declared 
to be the only safe method. The moment he begins to theorize, he betrays his weak 
grasp of the laws that might justify his conclusions. But it is rare indeed that 
his taste is at fault. No one before him had given such a wide survey of th^ great 
writers of the mediieval and modem worlds. He had to form his own estifpates, 
and what saved him was the width and diversity of his reading. If he failed to 
formulate principles, he had at command an inexhaustible store of material for 
comparison. He also possessed two natural gifts — an instinctive enjoyment and 
enthusiasm for great literature, and a discerning eye for that which is genuine and 
first-rate. The enthusiasm comes out well in “ My First Acquaintance with Poets," 
and his sure judgment in his estimate of Shakespeare, which is less philosophical 
than Coleridge's but not less inspiring. The characteristics of his appreciation 
are well seen in his remarks on Falstafi : 

He would not be in character, if he were not so fat as he is ; for there is the greatest keeping 
in the boundless luxury of his imagination and the pampered self-indulgence of his physical 
appetites. 

The same qualities marked his essays on the old masters. He never failed to 
recognize imagination, to feel the presence of genius. His criticism of Poussin, 
Correggio, or Hogarth conveys a real sense of the greatness of their genius. But 
it was doubtless owing to his neglect of first principles that he was so erratic as 
to rank Ossian with Homer, the Bible, and Dante, as one of “ the principal works 
of poetry in the world." 

Style. — Hazlitt taught the virtues of a " familiar style " ; one colloquial in basis, 
yet never vulgar. " The best word in common use," employed according to " the 
true idioms of the language," was his whole doctrine of style. Short, straight sen- 
tences, containing simple propositions, follow each other with rarely a change oi 
structure, yet without monotony, the aptness and often the brilliance of the vocabulary 
conveying the keenness of his appreciation, his enjoyment of life, every shade of I'^is 
impressionism, with point and persuasiveness. This is how he begins the essav , 
'' On Living to Oneself " : 

I never was in a better place or humour than I am at present for writing on this subp tit. 
I have a partridge getting ready for my supper, my fire is blazing on the hearth, the air is 
for the season of the year, I have had but a slight fit of indigestion to-day (the only thing 
makes me abhor myself), I have three hours good before me, and therefore I will attempt ^ 
It is as well to do it at once as to leave it to do for a week to come. 

And here is a passage showing an unwonted effort at eloquence : 

It gives men liberal views ; it accustoms the mind to take an interest in things foreign 
itself ; to love virtue for its own sake ; to prefer fame to life, and glory to riches ; end to > 
our thoughts on the remote and permanent instead of narrow and fleetinf objects. It teacf < ^ 
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US to believe that there is something really great and excellent in the world, surviving all the 
shocks of accident and fluctuations of opinion, and raises us above that low and servile fear which 
bows only to present power and upstart authority. Rome and Athens filled a place in the history 
of mankind which can never be occupied again. Tliey were two cities set on a hill, which could 
not be hid ; all eyes have seen them, and their light shines like a mighty sea-mark into the abyss 
of time. 

LEIGH HUNT (1784-1859). — James Henry Leigh Hunt ranks as a writer consider- 
ably below the other men of letters considered in this section, yet considerably 
above the common herd of journalists and miscellaneous writers whose leader he* 
was in many walks of literature. The aggregate of his writings, even apart from 
pure journalism, was voluminous, and he was as versatile as any Fleet Street hack. 
His special distinction is that he acted the part of a missionary or apostle of litera- 
ture in the compilations or handbooks like his Wit and Humour, Imagination and 
Fancy, or A Jar of Honey from Mount Hybla, in which he helps the young student 
to perceive and savour the essential qualities of fine literature. His Book for a 
Corner, a combined anthology and commentary, must have given a first inkling 
of the delights of literature to many a hobbledehoy. Of his poetry, which is con- 
siderable in quantity, only the Story of Rimini {1816) and one or two short pieces 
are remembered to-day. 

Life and Works. — Two years after he had ceased to be a schoolboy at Christ's 
Hospital, in 1801, Hunt published a volume of poems called Juvenilia, which met 
with a lenient reception. He wrote dramatic criticism and other contributions for 
his brother's paper, the News, and in 1808 began to edit a weekly, the Examiner, 
started by him and his brother. This ran till 1821, and its advanced political views 
and intransigence landed the pair in several government prosecutions, and at last 
in jail, for calling the Prince Regent “ an Adonis of fifty." Leigh Hunt continued 
to edit the Examiner during his imprisonment, which was solaced by visits from 
B5^on, Moore, Lamb, and Bentham. After his release, he became a friend of 
Shelley and Keats, whose praises he sang in his journal. The best-known of his 
poetical works, The Story of Rimini (1816), in which he ventured to tell again the 
tale of Paolo and Francesca, forsook the practice of a pause in sense at the close of 
the rhymed ten-syllable couplet, and gave the cue to Keats's flowing use of that 
metre in Endymion. The poem has many fine passages of sensuous description, 
but is ruined in places by sentimentalism and sheer vulgarity. Leigh Hunt's 
cavalier treatment of other poets was retorted in kind by sneers from Blackwood and 
the other northern reviewers at the Cockney school. His conceit and mawkishness 
made him an easy prey. 

In 1821 Hunt joined Shelley and Byron in Italy, and for a time ran a journal, 
the Liberal, dealing with political, social, and religious matters. In his RecoUectiom 
of Lord Byron, published on his return, he threw the blame for its failure on his 
friend. Hfe made several further ventures as a proprietor and e^tor, and 
contribtitc^ many oth^ pwodicals, from the Westminster and Edinburgh to 
V' ' ' 'A. s-.' ? ' ' ■ ' ' 
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Fraser's Magazine and the Spectator, His more important books, besides those 
already mentioned, were Stories from the Italian Poets (1846) ; Men^ Women^ and 
Books {1847) ; The Town (1848) ; Autobiography (1850) ; Table-talk (1851) ; The Old 
Court Suburb (1855) ; and two further editions of his poetical works. ) 

Characteristics. — No subject came amiss to such a practised journalist a!^ Leigh 
Hunt ; but it is his books of gossip on London, Kensington, and their old inhabitants, 
in a style which is a modernized edition of Steele's and Addison's, and his expositions 
of literature, already referred to, that retain interest now. He was by no means 
a great independent critic, but he was happy at interpreting the higher principles 
for the benefit of the neophyte. “ Poetry is imaginative passion " states a part 
of the truth with felicity ; and many have doubtless learned their first notions of 
sesthetic analysis from such definitions as this of fancy (in Imagination and Fancy), 
“ a lighter play of imagination, or the feeling of analogy coming short of seriousness.” 
Some pages further on he continues : 

She is a younger sister oi imagination, without the other^s weight of thought and feeling. 
Imagination indeed, purely so called, is all feeling ; the feeling of the subtlest and most affecting 
analogies ; the perception of sympathies in the nature of things, or in their popular attributes. 
Fancy is a sporting with their resemblances, real or supposed, and with airy and fantastical 
creations. 


LANDOR AND DE QUINCEY 

Lander’s Prose Works. — The devotion to the Greek and Latin classics, the 
marmoreal grandeur and majesty of his style, and the corresponding nobility of 
thought and weighty sententiousness, characteristic of Landor's poetry, also dis- 
tinguish his work in prose. This consists of five volumes of Imaginary Conversa- 
tions (1824-9) ; the Citation and Examination of William Shakespeare (1834) ; Pericles 
and Aspasia (1836) ; The Pentameron and Pentalogia {1837), and Imaginary Con- 
versations of Greeks and Romans (1853). With the exception of Pericles and Aspasia, 
.which was in letters, these consisted of dialogues, in which famous personages 
usually of the same past age but sometimes from different periods, deliver tb< jr 
opinions on some problem of ethics or statecraft or human destiny, or appear v\ 
colloquy at some dramatic crisis. Thus they fall into two main groups, dramafjc 
dialogues and dialogues of reflection. Altogether they number nearly a hundi'<:l 
and fifty. 

DramaUe Dialogues. — The dramatic dialogues are as a rule shorter than 
others, and deal often with imaginary incidents, such as might conceivably b- ’ 
taken place in the circumstances of the time. Though Landor took little trou 
to refresh his memory on the facts of history, his vast reading, and his affinity ^ 
what was great and heroic, enabled him to recreate scenes and characters w 
truth and insight* The dialogues between Marius and Metellus, Marcelius and Hi; 
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nibal, Tiberius and Vipsania, give a lofty idea of the spirit of ancient Rome. Not 
less eloquently are the Middle Ages evoked in those between Joan of Arc and Agnes 
Sorel, Leofric and Godiv'a, John of Gaunt and Joanna of Kent, Tancredi and Con- 
stantia, Leonora di Este and Panigarola. Later ages yielded some comparable 
with these — between Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn, Essex and Spenser, Lady 
Lisle and Lady Elizabeth Gaunt, Bossuet and the Duchesse de Fontanges. Though 
he was never good at telling a story, Landor's thrifty method of indicating rather 
than describing justifies itself in the tense drama of the dialogues, where by means 
of silence as well as speech he makes us feel the effects of incidents tliat are not 
r(‘latcd. But he disdains to be realistic. His characters live in an ideal world : 
all is generalized, remote, and in consequence vague. This is a fault of the academic 
mind, and accounts for the relative failure of many dialogues. 

Reflective Dialogues. — In the less dramatic dialogues, where Landor was less 
intent on realizing a specific character, he tends to become a ventriloquist, putting 
his own opinions and meditations into the mouth of his characters. Except for the 
attraction of his splendid style, the interest becomes purely intellectual. And though 
Landor could put time-honoured platitudes into a new and arresting form, and his 
thoughts always have a certain sanity and individuality, he was a poor reasoner, 
and could not disguise triteness and shallowness from those who look below the 
superficial beauty of his phrasing. The sentiments are always noble ; the aphorisms 
have the merit of a perfect equipoise of force and grace ; the same beauty marks 
the fables occasionally introduced. It is only when we regard him as a thinker that 
his deficiencies become apparent. 

Style. — Landor's prose style, like his diction in verse, was affected largely by his 
habit of writing in Latin. The following is from the last letter of Pericles to Aspasia : 

It is right and orderly, that he who has partaken so largely in the prosperity of the Athenians, 
should close the procession of their calamities. The fever that has depopulated our city returned 
upon me last night, and Hippocrates and Acron tell me that rny end is near. 

When we ag’-eed, O Aspasia, in the beginning of our loves, to communicate our thoughts 
by writing, even while we were both in Athens, and when we had many reasons for it, we little 
foiesaw the more powerful one that has rendered it necessary of late. We never can meet again. 
The laws forbid it, and love itself enforces them. Let wisdom be heard by us as imperturbably, 
and affection as authoritatively, as ever; and remember that the soiTqw of Pericles can arise 
but from the bosom of Aspasia. There is only one word of tenderness we could ''ay, which we 
have not said oftentimes before ; and there is no consolation in it. The happy never say, antd 
never hear said, farewell. . . . 

THOMAS DE QUINCEY (1785-1859).— Landor and De Quincey are the two chief 
masters of rhetorical prose in this period. Landor wrote poetry also ; but De 
Quincey never attempted verse, claiming, however, to ha^^e attained Similar 
effects by his novel handling of the resources of prose. He was born on the out- 
skirts of Manchester, one of the eight children of a well-to-do merchant ; went to 
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school at Bath and Manchester, and ran away. His wanderings in North Wales 
and in London ; his hunger, his meeting with the outcast of the streets, and how he 
came first to take opium, are told in his Confessions. Eventually he was induced to 
go to Oxford, where his knowledge of Greek astonished the examiners. But he left 
without a degree, and led an unsettled life, now in London calling on Lamb, and 
now visiting Coleridge at Bristol and Wordsworth at Grasmere. Wlien\ Words- 
worth left his cottage De Quincey took it, and occupied it for twenty years. It 
was at Grasmere that he became a slave to the opium habit, and here he began his 
married life. In 1821 his Confessions of an English Opium-Eater appeared in the 
London Magazine, and their author became famous. His life from now consisttd 
of alternate periods of indulgence and torpor, and fits of literary activity. He spent 
perhaps a quarter of his life in London, till 1825, when he transferred his servir^is 
as a contributor from the London to Blackwood. In 1843 he removed with his 
family to a village near Edinburgh. About fifty papers by De Quincey have been 
reprinted from Blackwood. Another outlet for his work was Tail's Magazine, to 
which he contributed about as many. His only work published as a book was 
The Logic of Political Economy. His essays were first collected in an American 
edition in twenty volumes, which De Quincey ultimately sanctioned, and he revised 
an English edition in fourteen volumes (1853--60), under the title Selections Grave 
and Gay, to which many additions have been made since. 

Works. — The following are the most important of the groups into which De 
Quincey’s miscellaneous essays may be assorted : Autobiographic Writings, In aded 
by the Confessions ; Biographical Essays, including the study of Kant's nn tn- 
physics ; Historical Studies, ranging from the scholarly research evinced in Ca^^ar 
and The Essenes, to those dream-transfigured narratives. The Revolt of the Tartars 
and The Spanish Military Nun ; Speculative and Theological Essays ; Political 
Economy and Politics ; Literary Theory and Criticism, comprising the essay, On 
Style, where he defends impassioned writing unfettered by metre, concluding, after 
it has ceased to be a badge of inspiration, metre will be retained as a badge of |>u> 

■ fessional distinction ; and the final and most important class. Imaginative Wriling^/ 
including, along with miscellaneous trifles, his masterpieces in impassioned pros(‘. 

Characteristics. — pe Quincey's scholarship was wider even than Landor's, and 
his versatility vhan that of Hazlitt. What is more surprising is, that a man of 
such a nervous and retiring disposition should have such an extensive knowldge 
of human nature and public and private affairs. He was a thinker ; but unt 
tunately his projected studies of German metaphysics never got beyond Le^ -^^8 
and Kant. He wrote critical estimates of Pope, Richter, Wordsworth, and otlurs. 
He understood and appreciated the romantic poets, though he was obtusely 
judiced against Keats and SheUey, His sardonic humour shows best in his 
considered as one of the Fine Arts. But his most characteristic theme was hin)*^^ 
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-—his sensations, tumults of the brain, and those impressions of the material and 
the ideal worlds that were blended and transfigured in his opium dreams. 

His Subjective Writings. — A large and the most distinctive part of De Quincey*s 
writings have been aptly described as ** impassioned autobiography."' These con- 
sist not only of the Confessions and his Auiohiographic Sketches, but also of his 
dream narratives, and many other studies in which he viewed what he described 
or related through an atmosphere of dream. His introspective habit of mind was 
not originally due to opium, though this intensified it abnormally. Its development 
can be traced in the Autobiographic Sketches, where early incidents reappear trans- 
formed by the poetry of remembrance, and proceed to a higher stage of transfigura- 
tion in the dream echoes. He tells how a loved sister, nine years old when he was 
six, died, and how he surreptitiously visited the chamber where her body lay, and 
realized for the first time the meaning of death. 

I stood checked for a moment ; awe, not fear, fell upon me ; and, whilst I stood, a solemn 
wind began to blow — the saddest that ear ever heard. It was a wind that might have swept 
the fields of mortality for a thousand centuries ... it is in this world the one great symbol 
of eternity. 

Instantly, when my ear caught this vast ^Eolian intonation, when my eye filled with the 
golden fullness of life, the pomps of the heavens above, or the glory of the flowers below, and 
turning when it settled upon the frost which overspread my sister’s face, instantly a trance fell 
upon me. 

Psychological experiences of deep suffering or joy, he says, first attain their 
entire fullness of expression when they are reverberated from dreams. In The 
English Mail Coach he exhibits the process of transformation, from the actual 
incident that first impressed him to the gorgeous and sublime visions into which 
they expanded in the Dreatn-Fugue. The Revolt of the Tartars is an example of a 
piece of history poetized by a similar process of visualization. 

De Quincey’s natural attitude was a form of egoism, free from selfishness and 
from self-conccit. With intense concentration and yet a calm detachment he 
studied his inner life, as a being in an infinite universe, as an individual in an infinite 
multitude of human beings. Wliatevcr the subject, he approached it, to borrow his 
own phrase, by " making himself central ” ; and thus, in a natural and spontaneous 
way, was able to deal with themes in prose that had hitherto found expression only 
in the higher kinds of lyric poetry. 

Style.— An instrument of extraordinary compass was needed for such a feat. 
De Quincey had an example for his daring use of prose in the works of that bold 
dreamer, Jean Paul Richter. Thence he learned the swift transitions frcim earth 
to the emp3Tean, his continual personification, making abstractions the su 1^^® ® 
predicates as if they were living things, the vivid metaphors, and the elaborate 
similes, in which every correspondence is exhausted for the sake of perfert i^aniess 
as well AS for w^ent'ssake. Aiming at the effects of impassioned verse, De Qumcey 
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required stately rhythms and complicated harmonies. Only a predominantly Latin 
vocabulary would furnish this majestic movement ; and the sentences must he 
complex, and for the most part periodic in structure, holding the attention in suspense 
to the full-orbed close. But the complex rhythm did not end with the sentence : 
it beat throughout the paragraph, in which the sentences were co-ordinated with 
the same elaboration — the intricacy being often increased by his bad habit of 
digressing. 

In De Quincey we see the culmination of romantic prose. He was of the school 
of Wordsworth and Coleridge, and had unconscious affinities with Shelley and Keats: 
but his prose-masters were Raleigh, Jeremy Taylor, and Sir Thomas Browne. The 
evolution of an ornate and emotional prose, having kindred properties to those f)f 
verse, which had begun with Berners and Lyly, reached its highest modem develop- 
ment in him. 
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Chapter 5. THE SECOND WAVE OF ROMANTIC POETRY 

Tennyson : Classic and Romantic Poems, English Idylls ; In Memoriam, IdyUs of the 
King ; Dramas— Browning : Early Poems ; Dramatic Lyrics, Men and Women, The 
Ring and the Book ; Later Works — Matthew Arnold — Clough — Mrs. Browning 


Life. — Alfred Tennyson was born at Somcrsby Rectory, Lincolnshire, on August 6, 
1809. In 1826 he and his brother 


Charles published in collabora 
tion a small volume of verse, 
entitled Poems by Two Brothers. 
In 1828 he entered Cambridge, 
and the next year gained the 
Chancellor’s English medal for 
a poem on Timbuctoo. In 1833 
a heavy blow fell upon him in 
the death of his dear friend 
•Arthur Hallam. In 1850 he 
married Emily Sellwood, and was 
ap{)ointcd poet laureate in suc- 
cession to Wordsworth. Thence- 
forth his life was placid and 
uneventful. Active in his art 
to the last, he died at Farring- 
ford, near Freshwater, Isle of 
Wight, on October 6, 1892. He 
had been raised to the peerage 
in 1883 as Baron Tennyson of 
Aldworth and Farringford. 



Works.-His principal publi- Aureo ..nnyom 

cations are : Poems, chiefly Lyrictr’ 

(1830); Poems (1833); P/» of {1842): The Princess (1847): In Memoriam 
(1856) : Maud (1855) : 7 / (1876) . the King (1859-85) ; Enoch Arden (1864) ; 
Queen Mary (1875); Hardw^sias ah Ballads, etc. (1880); The Cup and the Falcon 
(1884); Becket (1884); her and other » *her Poems (18S5) ; Locksley Hall. Sixty 
years after (1886); Derf 'cms (1889): The Death of (Enone, etc. 

(1892). ' « 
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Character, — ^Tennyson's character was remarkable for the combination of rugged- 
ness and delicacy. “ He was noble, simple, manly, reverent as well as strong, with 
a frankness which might at times seem rough, but which was never inconsistent 
with the finest courtesy and the gentlest heart.” * Morbidly shy of strangers and 
with a horror of publicity, he shunned the general intercourse of men. Hijs devo- 
tion to his art was admirable, but his recluse-like habits narrowed his outlook upon 
life and left their mark upon his work. ^ 

Views on Religion. — Tennyson's temper was hesitant and timorous. 

What use to brood ? this life of mingled pains 
And joys to me, 

Despite of every Faith and Creed, remains 
The Mystery . — To Mary Boyle. 

By the burden of this mystery he was always haunted. But he found firm 
ground in two positive affirmations which he regarded as data of consciousness-- 
God and immortality. He once, James Knowles records, formulated ” quite deliber- 
ately his own religious creed in these words ” : ” There's a Something that watches 
over us, and our individuality endures ; that's my faith, and that's all my faith." ^ 
His theology was vague and fluctuating, and speculation occasionally led him 
rather far afield ; but on the whole his ideas were in harmony with the liberal or 
Broad Church movement of his time. 


Politics and Society. — In general terms Tennyson may be described as an exponent 
of the very cautious Liberalism of the mid-Victorian age. Dread of revolution, of 
rash rupture with the past, of intemperate experiments, and of ” raw haste, half 
sister to delay," lay at the very root of his thought, and made him essentially the 
poet of tradition and order. Yet he was an apostle of gradual progress and of the 
freedom which " slowly broadens down from precedent to precedent." In early 
manhood he was moved to enthusiasm by the new developments in science and 
commerce : 

Not in vain the distance beckons, forward, forward let us range ; 

Let the great world spin for ever down the ringing grooves of change . — Locksley Hall. 


But the sanguine mood presently gave place to one of profound alarm at the 
results of science and commerce in the materialization of life and thought : 


Forward rang the voices then, and of the many mine was one ; 

Let us cease this cry of Forward till ten thousand years be gone. 

Locksley Hall Sixty Years After. 


His belief in evolution, always a stead 5 dng e 
certain hope back to him at the end ; but wb' 
his philosophy required countless years for it® 

* Lord Sribome, in Memoir, II., 459. 


in his thought, brought a 
1 faith in a cosmic purpose 
tion : 

"eiUury, January xS93* 
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But if twenty millions of summers are stored in the sunlight still, 

We arc far from the noon of man, there is time for the race to grow . — The Dawn» 


In democracy he had no confidence, and while he showed genuine sjonpathy 
with the masses, it was obviously the sympathy of an aristocratic outsider. 


Poetle Theory. — ^Tennyson had the highest conception of the poet’s vocation. The 
moral and spiritual power of poetry was always uppermost in his mind ; " great is song 
used to great ends.” ' The doctrine of " art for art’s sake ” was for him a pestilent 
heresy. " There is something better than art for art’s sake,” he told a friend, ” and 
that is art for man’s sake.” ’ At the same time, he attached the greatest importance 
to technique and to the labour which is requisite for the attainment of perfection. 
" The poet is made as well as bom,” was one of his characteristic maxims. 


Poems. — Classic and Romantic Poems. — The classic poems {(Enone, The Lotos- 
Eaters, Ulysses, Tithonus, Lucretius, Tiresias, Demcter and Persephone) contain some 
of Tennyson’s finest work. Like Keats, he was enamoured of the beauty of classic 
story ; like Wordsworth, he brought out its implicit moral meaning. It was in 
these semi-dramatic, semi-lyrical pieces that he found the right vehicle for what 
was undoubtedly his forte, the expression of a complex mood, with exquisite land- 
scape harmonies. Except the epical but fragmentary Morte d' Arthur, the romantic 
ix)ems {The Lady of Shalott, Sir Galahad, etc.) are much slighter things. 

English Idyls and Kindred Poems.— In these Tennyson followed Wordsworth 
in the poetry of simple life. Some of them (e g , The Brook, Aylmer’s Eield, Enoch 
Arden) are admirable examples of careful workmanship, and one— Dora— received 
the high praise of Wordsworth himself. It is proof of his extraordinary versatdity 
that he did such work so well, for it was really out of his natural line. The dialect 
poems (The Grandmother, Northern Farmer, Spinster’s Sweetarts, etc.) are, however, 

the fruit of first-hand experience. , x 

The Princess is a contribution to the question of the higher education of women 
in the form of a serio-comic fantasy. The thesis expounded is the eternal dualism 
ul sex ; “ woman is not undeveloped man, but diverse. 

In Memoriam was in origin an elegy on Arthur Hallam ; but the thenie expanded 
under the poet’s hands, and so the work, without ceasing to be person^, became a 
great religious poem as well. It records the spiritual struggles which followed 
upon his friend’s death, and sets forth his faith in God, immortahty, and the one 
far-off divine event To which the whole creation moves, ^ 

Other Religious Poems.-AU through life Tennyson brooded much over religmus 
questions. In the early Two Voices he debated the value of existence ; in the late 
Ancient Sage he returned to the same subject. Vastness is exposition of 

his favourite theme that without immortality life would be worthless^ A^ars 
Dream is a superb prophecy of that universal religion of the spint which men will 
ultimately reach through'varying forms and rituals. 

* The Princess. s Ci. Tks Palace of AH. 
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In Maud : a Monodrama he protested against the materialism of the age, from 
which society is to be purged by the enthusiasm of a great war (the Crimean War). 
It was at first disliked, but it has scenes of great power, and contains some of Tenny^ 
son's finest poetry. 

The Idylls of the King are twelve stories from the Arthurian cycle. Bpisodes 
from Malory are turned into a parable of “ sense at war with soul," and th^ down- 
fall of Arthur's kingdom presented as the result of the co-operation of two forces— 
sensuality and the perversion of religion. 

Dramas. — Tennyson was already nearing old age when he broke fresh ground 
in the drama. His three historical plays — Harold, Beckef, and Queen deal 

with great crises in the’ history of the English people, and thus have a national 
significance. But these and his minor plays — The Promise of May, The Falcon, 
The Cup, The Foresters — have little importance. 

Characteristics. — Extraordinary variety, a reflection of the many-sidedness ef 
modem life and the eclecticism of modern culture, is characteristic of Tennyson's 
work. His style is marked by a wonderful combination of simplicity and ornate- 
ness ; he is always absolutely clear and is rarely merely plain. His lyrical measures 
(many of which were his own invention) have often supreme beauty. As a poet 
of man he throws the emphasis alwa^’S upon the need of “ self-reverence, self-know- 
ledge, self-control," upon the dangers of all excess, and upon the sanctity of the 
moral law. His treatment of Nature is mainly pictorial. In detail he is as accurate 
as Wordsworth, but he has none of Wordsworth's spiritual feeling for Nature, which 
he looks at with the eye of the scientist as well as with that of the artist. The chief 
defect of his work as a whole is a want of virility. At times he descends to mere 
prettiness ; his pathos is occasionally cheap ; his sentiment is of the kind which 
easily degenerates into sentimentalism. 

However much criticism may fluctuate in respect of the absolute value of 
Tennyson’s work, his place as the representative poet of his age cannot he 
challenged. He was the supreme interpreter of the complex life of ths Victorian 
era ; he expressed in language of exquisite beauty the thoughts, feelings, struggle^, 
and aspirations of those whom he addressed ; and even his weaknesses — his narrow- 
ness, his insularity, his spirit of compromise — helped to ensure his popularity. His 
influence on other noets was, naturally, very great. Even the strongest of hit: 
younger contemporaries felt it, while innumerable minor singers imitated his ma)j 
nerisms and got " his tune by heart." 


ROBERT BROWNING (1812-89) 

Life. — Robert Browning was born at Camberwell, May 7, i8i2, and was privatch 
educated. His first published poem, Pauline, appeared in 1833. In 1846 he marria- 
Elizabeth Barrett, then more widely known as a poet than himself. Their hapr:* 
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married life was spent almost entirely in Florence. After Mrs. Browning's death 
in i86i, Browning settled in London, though he still made long visits to the Continent. 
In November 1889 he joined his son in Venice, and there he died on 12th December 
of that year. 


Works, — Pauline (1833) ; Paracelsus (1835) ** Strafford (1837) ; Sordello {1840) 

Bells and Pomegranates (8 
parts, 1841-6) ; Christmas 
Eve and Easter Day {1850) : 

Men and Women (1855) ; 

Dramatis Personce (1864) ; 

The Ring and the Book 
(1868-9); Balaustions Ad- 
venture {1871) ; Prince 
Hohenstiel - Schwangau 
(1871) ; Fifine at the Fair 
(1872) ; Red Cotton Night- 
Cap Country (1873) ; Aristo- 
phanes’ Apology (1875) ; The 
Inn Album (1875) ; Pac- 
chiarotto (1876) ; La Saisiaz 
and The Two Poets of Croisic 
(1878) ; Dramatic Idylls 
(1879-^0) ; Jocoseria (1883) ; 

FenshtaKs Fancies (1884) ; 

Parleyings with Certain 
People (1887) : Asolando 
(1889). 

Character. — Browui ng was 
a man of intense and vigor- 
ous personality ; “ his con- 
sciousness of health was 
vivid " (Mrs. Orr) ; he had 
a boundless capacity for en- 

a S; 4 utin loLTylnd a reg^dar diner-out. Sound in 
altogether unaffected by the melancholy which 

of his age. His robust optimism, though stated m terms of S P P y 

by which it was reinforced, had its roots in his healthy an appy 

M IMIM. M Bl».-Bro«nng take, hk upon two riwolute truth! 



R^lMrt Brownlnj:. 

(Frfm tfu fminting h G, F. tVmtts, X..A,) 
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— a spiritual faculty in man which enables him to know spiritual reality, and a 
spiritual reality that is to be known. These truths are transcendent to the intellect 
and are axiomatic : 

I 

Call this — God, then, call that — soul, and both— the only facts for me. I 

Prove them facts ? that they o’ejpass my power of proving, proves them such. \ 

La Saismz, 

God may be conceived under three aspects — as Power, as Wisdom, and as Love. 
But the soul craves divine love, and this it finds mainly through its own God-given 
faculty of love ; 

Consider well ! 

Were knowledge all that faculty then God 
Must be ignored : Love gains Him by first leap. 

Ferishlah's Fancies : A Pillar at Sehzevar. 

This thought of a God of love and the correlative principle of the soul’s eternal 
destiny (or personal immortality) provide the philosophical grounds of Browning’s 
optimism. There is no secular solution of the mystery of life ; but such solution 
is furnished by the hereafter : ** on earth the broken arcs ; in the heaven, a perfect 
round ” {Ahi Vogler). The present world is merely a gymnasium or training-school : 

Life is probation and the earth no goal. 

But starting-point of man. — Fxng and the Dook, X. 

Yet this probationary view of life does not lead Browning to asceticism. Wc 
best prepare for the hereafter by making the fullest u.se of what now is. Tliere is 
no conflict between the natural and the divine ; the natural is itself divine : 

This world’s no blot nor blank 

For us ; it means intensely and means gf)od. — Fra Lippo Lippis 

vferowning’s ethical teaching is, therefore, strenuous and militant. Life is to be 
met boldly, not evaded ; all experience is to be made subservient to individualii} 
and growth ; whatever stirs the soul out of its self-contentmcnt and apathy 
beneficial : 

Then welcome each rebuff 

That turns earth’s smoothness rough. 

Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand, but go. — Rabbi Ben Ezra. 

Art and Poetry. — Browning's views of poetry and art correspond completely wit^ 
these ethical principles. Here again, as in his whole attitude towards life, he coni 
bines high spirituality with the frankest acceptance of the natural world {Old PicUin'^ 
in Florence : Fra hippo Lippi) ; and here again he proclaims that the final standan 
of values is to be found, not in achievement, but in effort and aspiration : Tc 
not what man Does that exalts him, but what man Would do ” {Saul, XVIIL). SiK'i> 
a conception precludes dilettantism, virtuosity, and the worship of mere techniqn* 
and is fatal to any theory of art for art’s sake* Brownings indeed, ^nsiders ari 
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as subordinate to life, and only valuable in so far as it expresses it." ^ The artist; 
whether painter or poet, is seer and interpreter; he perceives, as the ordinary 
man does not, the beauty and divine meaning of life, and he makes the ordinary 
man partaker of his vision (Fra Lippo Lippx), Browning's views as to the superi- 
ority of the “ subjective " to the " objective " poet are expounded, not very lucidly, 
in the preface which he wrote for a collection of Shelley's letters (afterwards found to 
be forgeries). 

Politics. — With his deeply-rooted faith in freedom as the essential condition for 
spiritual growth. Browning was in general terms a Liberal," but his Liberalism was 
profoundly individualistic, and he was hostile to every form of Socialism. His 
interest in contemporary social and political questions was, however, very slight, 
and in the enormous mass of his work there is scarcely anything which bears upon 
them. 

Poems. — Early VomyiSr- Pauline : a Fragment of a Confession ; a study in 
autobiographical form of the growth of a soul through many experiences and failures 
to final peace. The poem is difficult because, while the mental states are exhaustively 
analysed, their causes are unexplained. Paracelsus : an imaginative reconstruction 
of the life of the famous 16th-century physicist. It is composed of five scenes, each 
representing a spiritual crisis ; its underlying motive is the need of both love and 
knowledge (or a balance of the intellectual and emotional natures) for the attainment 
of the perfect life. Sordello : the tale of an obscure Mantuan troubadour mentioned 
by Dante. The machinery of the action is furnidied by the struggles of Guelphs 
and Ghibellines, Emperor and Pope ; but " the historical decoration," Browning 
afterwards declared, " was purposely of no more importance than a background 
requires ; and my stress lay on the incidents in the development of a soul ; little 
else is worth study " (Dedication, 1863). Each of these early poems "is in its 
different way the study of a human spirit, too ambitious to submit to the limits of 
human existence, and which learns humility in its unsuccessful conflict with them." ^ 

Dramas. — Strafford, a tragedy on the impeachment and condemnation of 
Charles I.’s evil counsellor, was written at the request of Macready, who produced 
H at Covent Garden, May i, 1837. Pippa Passes is a dramatic fantasy based on 
the idea of unconscious influence. In the four detached scenes which form the body 
of the work, Pippa passes by, singing, and life is changed for those who accidentally 
overhear her songs. King Victor and King Charles is an historical tragedy dramatiz- 
ing an episode in the annals of the House of Savoy, 1730-1. In 7 he Return of the 
Druses, a five-act tragedy, the central figure is the young enthusiast Djabal, who, 
in order to accomplish the deliverance of his people from the tyranny of the 
Knights of Rhodes, proclaims himself a reincarnation of Hakeem, the founder of 
' the sect. The plot is fictitious ; the date assigned, 14 — . A i' the Scutcheon is 

* Oa’t titmUmA, p. tvj. * See bit tonnet. Why I am a Libttai. • Orr’s Handbook, p. tj. 
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a powerful domestic drama. The construction shows that Browning had been 
studying stage technique ; but from this point of view action is still overweighted 
with narrative. Colomhes Birthday is a simple and touching exhibition of the 
triumph of true love over worldly ambition, and A SouVs Tragedy, a stud^ in two 
acts, of moral collapse under the influence of sudden success. Despite the title, 
the treatment is humorous. In Luria, an imaginary episode in the struggle between 
Florence and Pisa in the 15th century, Browning has thrown off the trampiels of 
the stage and follows his own instincts, the drama being an elaborate study of 
character in which action is entirely subordinate to psychological interest. In a 
Balcony, a dramatic fragment, traces the entanglements of love and self-sacrifice. 
The characters are two women and a man. Dramatic Lyrics ; Dramatic Romances ; 
Men and Women ; Dramatis Personae, are collections of shorter poems containing 
much of Browning’s ver}^ best work. Whether in the form of lyric or monologue, 
they are all “ dramatic in principle, and so many utterances of so many imaginary 
persons, not mine.’' ^ 

Christmas Eve and Easter Day, companion poems, deal, the one with evan- 
gelicalism, Roman Catholicism, and rationalism ; the other with the essentials of 
Christian faith and practice. With these may be joined the later La Saisiaz, inspired 
by the death of the poet's friend Miss A, E. Smith, and setting forth his faith in God 
and immortality. 

The Ring and the Book is a gigantic poem in upwards of 20,000 lines, based on an 
Italian murder case of the i6th century. Book 1 . contains an account of the origin 
of the poem and an outline of the sordid story; Book XII. is Browning’s summary 
and conclusion ; the intervening ten books are monologues of the chief actors, 
three representative outsiders (giving various points of view), the two lawyers, and 
the Pope, to whom the fate of the murdenTS was finally ridcrrcd. The poem is 
remarkable for its dramatic power and variety, but still more for its inexhaustible 
humanity and for a sustained psychological insight which has perhaps never been 
equalled in poetry. ,, 

Latkk Poems. — Balausiion s Adventure is founded on an incident recorded by 
Plutarch, and incorporates a transcript " of Euripides’ Alcestis. Aristophanes 
Apology, a sequel to the foregoing, introduces another “ transcript ” from Euripides 
— Heracles. The Apology is a defence from the point of view of its great master 
of the principles of old Greek comedy. Prince HohenstieLSchwangau is a study, ia 
the form of a dramatic monologue, of the character and career of Napoleon III ' 
Fifine at the Fair, an inquiry into the relations of men and women and inconstant ^ 
in love, in which truth and casuistry are mixed to the point of bewilderment. 
Cotton Night-cap Country and The Inn Album are melodramatic tales of moder?: 
life. In PacchiaroUo, etc., the title-piece reads like a parody of Browning at h ' 
worst, and the poet’s attack in it on his critics is not very dignified or effect n 
But some of the minor poems (At the Mermaid, Hervi Riel, etc,) suffice to rede« - 

* Prefatory Note to Dramatic Lyrics ; ci. One Word More in Men and Womea* 
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the collection. The Two Poets of Croisic is a narrative poem : at the conclusion 
Browning proposes happiness as the final test of poetic merit. Dramatic Idylls and 
Jocoseria return to the admirable method of Men and Women and Dramatic Romances, 
Ferishtah*s Fancies^ a dozen fables ascribed to the dervish Ferishtah, express Brown- 
ing's views on various religious and moral questions treated elsewhere in his works. 
Each fable is followed by a lyric, translating its lesson into more emotional terms. 
In Parley ings with Certain People of Importance in their Day, a series of character 
studies, instead of merging himself in the persons introduced. Browning stands 
apart and criticizes them. Asolando, a final miscellan^^ is noteworthy for the superb 
** Epilogue," It contains an appropriate summing up of the poet’s optimistic faith, 

Characteristics. — The range of Browning’s work is enormous and his catholicity 
astonishing, yet he worked within a circle of ideas, and his philosophy of life was 
compounded of a few great truths which, from Pauline to Asolando, he repeated 
again and again in all sorts of different forms. He has been called the poet of man. 
It would be more correct to describe him as the poet of men, for his interest in 
humanity was at bottom an interest in individuality, and in individuality as far 
as possible removed from the common type. His genius was essentially dramatic ; 
but as his attention was always fixed, not on action but on the forces and conflicts 
of the inner life, he felt himself encumbered by the machinery of the regular drama, 
and found his chief channel of expression in the dramatic monologue. Many of his 
poems in this characteristic form are masterpieces of psychological insight and 
analytical power. Yet even in the most perfect of them Browning is seldom com- 
pletely dramatic ; his men and women all speak with his peculiar accent, and they 
are made whether directly (e.g., Rahhi Ben Ezra, Aht Voglcr) or as unwilling wit- 
nesses (e.g., Karshish, Cleon, The Bishop orders his Tomb) to afford confirmation of 
his personal views. Of the matter, tone, and bearing of his work enough has been 
said ; from the beginning to the end of his long career, he proclaimed God, immor- 
tality, and the goodness of things ; and if, as at first seems curious, he dwelt per- 
sistently upon the ugliness and evil of the world, he did so that he might prove 
that even when life is taken at its worst, the grounds of faith remain unshaken. 
His style has been the subject of endless controversy, in regard to which it is neces- 
sary only to say that he is in fact often difficult and at times obscure, and that while 
he has many mannerisms — verbal tricks and antics, cacophonies of expression, and 
outrageous rhymes— he often shows himself an artist of supreme excellence and a 
singer of rare grace and diarm. 

After a long period of uncritical neglect, Browning became the subject of a cult 
equally uncritical, and as a result impartial judgment was for a time almost im- 
possible. The sifting process is, however, already at work, and it now seems cleat 
that, while much of his voluminous writings will be allowed to fall into oblivion, 
what remains will take its place among the permanent treasures of modern literature. 
His form is % true expression of a character which, though rugged and impetuous 
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is marked by an extraordinary intensity and sincerity both of feeling and thought. 
While life is a fight and a carnival Browning will always be in it “ sublimating pas- 
sion and creating truth." 

MATTHEW ARNOLD (1822-88) ‘ 

Life and Character. — Matthew Arnold was born at Laleham, Middlesex, on 
December 24, 1822, and was educated at Winchester, Rugby, and Oxford. In 

1847 he became private 
secretary to Lord Lans- 
downe, and in 1851 was 
appointed to an in- 
spectorship of schools, 
which he held till 1885. 
From 1857 to 1867 he was 
professor of poetry at Ox- 
ford. He lectured in 
America in 1883 and 
1886. He died on April 
15, 1888. Arnold long 
figured in popular im- 
agination as a " superior 
person," a dilettante 
apostle of "culture,’* 
and an " elegant and 
spurious Jeremiah/' 
who was not to be 
taken too seriously. 
Certain mannerisms 
of his pr^;&se writings 
were, in part at least, 
responsible for this 
legendary perversion td 
his personality. He wriS 
in fact an earnest, 
sincere, hard - working, 
and thoroughly sym- 
pathetic man. 



Works.— His pubUcations in verse are : The Strayed Reveller {1849) ; EmpedocL 
(m Etna (1852) ; Poems (1853) ; Poems, second series {1855) : Merope {1858) ; A'. 
Poems {1867). (For Arnold’s prose works, see p. 533.) 

Vtowi.— In his general conception of poetry the/ ethical element was in t' 
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ascendant. For a poet to be great it is necessary that he shall handle *' sound 
subject matter” in a spirit of "high seriousness.” Poetry is "a criticism of life 
under the conditions fixed for such criticism by the laws of poetic truth and poetic 
beauty.” * " The greatness of a poet lies in his powerful and beautiful application 
of ideas to life — to the question ; How to live." ’ At this point the connection 
between Arnold’s theory and practice is very clear. Not so when we turn to his 
doctrine of the essential superiority of impersonal poetry to personal. Bred in the 
school of the Greeks, he held that all really great poetry is poetry in which, as in 
epic and drama, the poet goes out of himself. He also argued that, in order that 
the poet should get as far away from himself as possible, the subject should be 
chosen out of the past : 

The Greeks no doubt felt . . . that an action of present times was 100 near them, too much 
mixed up with what was accidental and passing, to form a sufficiently grand, detached, and 
self'subsistent object for a tragic poem. — Preface to Poems, 1853. 

The natural bias of Arnold's genius was too strong for these theories, however, and 
the subjective element is to be noted in all his most vital work. 

Poems. — Narrative and Dramatic Poems are written in accordance with the doctrine 
of objective art. The finest of the narratives is Sohrab and Rnstum, which is fashioned 
closely on the Homeric model. Balder Dead, from the Edda, is another '' Homeric 
echo." Despite the theoretic impersonality there is in the character of Balder more 
than a hint of the poet himself. Tristram and Iseult, which borrows from the 
Arthurian legend cycle, is rather a series of dramatic lyrics than a regular narrative, 
and is instructive as showing Arnold's inability to deal with intense passion. Of 
liis two experiments in the drama, Empedocles on Etna is by far the more interest- 
ing, and this in part because the personal element encroaches strongly upon the 
dramatic, Merope is a tragedy on strictly classical lines, and, notwithstanding its 
technical perfection as an imitation, it serves to point the futility of such elaborate 
I eproductions of dead forms. These impersonal poems are carefully wrought and 
contain passages of great beauty, but they are formal, stiff, and academic. His 
genius, as has been said, was not epic or dramatic ; it was introspective, and his 
true field therefore lay in the lyric. 

Personal Poetry, — ^This is marked by a fine combination of sincerity and restraint. 
As he wrote of S^ancour's Obermann : 

A fever in these pages bums 
Beneath the calm they feign. 

In Arnold's case the fever was bred of his own spiritual struggles and deep realization 
of the religious upheaval of his age. He felt himself 

Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 

The other powerless to be bom ; 


* The Study ef Pcetfy, 


* Essay on Wordsworth, 
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and while his manly sense prevented him from taking refuge in a return to the past, 
he saw little in the present to encourage him. Yet his mood varies from the utter 
dejection of Dover Beach to the comparative hopefulness of The Future, On the 
whole he grew less pessimistic with advancing life, as we may see by comparing 
the two Obermann poems, separated in composition by eighteen years. Aii impor 
tant division of his personal poetry is that which comprises his elegies. It is character- 
istic of him that he should be “ at his best in the mood of lament '' — as in Thyrsis, 
a monody on the death of Clough, and Rugby Chapel, in memory of his father. His 
elegiac poetry never confines itself to a simple expression of sorrow ; it invariably 
becomes reflective and philosophical. At times the directly critical element is upper 
most, as in Memorial Verses (1850) and Heine's Grave, which are connecting link , 
between Arnold's work in \^erse and his work in prose. 

Characteristics. — Arnold’s poetry has in a high degree the classic qualities of poise, 
temperance, and reserve. Careful workmanship and purity and dignity of style an* 
among its prominent technical features. Though his ear was not perfect, his lyrical 
measures are generally satisf}’ing, while his blank verse has a stately movement oi 
v^its own. His moral spirit is always noble, and his fine stoicism prevents his melan- 
choly from becoming debilitating. But his austerity and apparent coldness, and 
his want of “ joyful and bounding emotion," have stood in the way of his 
popularity, and he is still a master for the cultured few. 


ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH (1819-61) 

Life and Character. — Arthur Hugh Clough was born in Liverpool on January i, 
1819, 3.nd was educated at Rugby and Oxford. Compelled by religious scruples 
to resign his tutorship and fellowship, and failing to find a congenial opening in Eng- 
land, he emigrated to America, where he lived for a year by writing and teaching. 
In 1853, on the offer of a post in the Education Office, he returned home, and in 185/t 
he married. After a few years of happy domestic life, his health gave way ; he vain!) 
sought restoration in travel, and died at Florence, November 13, 1861. Clougii 
was a man of beautiful character, intellectually fearless and honest, and a sincere 
seeker after truth. It is enough to say of him that he fully merited his friend 
Arnold’s noble tribute in Thyrsis, 

Works. — The Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich {1848) ; Ambarvalia (1849) ; Amours de 
Voyage (written 1849 ; published 1858) ; Dipsychus (posthumous) ; Mari Magno 
(posthumous). 

Views. — Amid all the religious disturbances of his life, Clough repudiated alto 
gether the mental jugglery by which men continually attempt for their own comfo'' 
to make fact fit in with preconceived notions or inherited beliefs. We must ** loc^* 
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straight out at things^'* and take the consequences: "let fact be fact, and life the 
thing it can.''* This "austere love of truth" dominated all his thought. In 
regard to poetry he maintained that, if the poet is to hold his ground with modem 
readers against the novelist, he must abandon mythology and deal with subjects 
which have a living meaning for the world of to-day.® He himself had little interest 
in poetry " that did not touch some deep question, some vital feeling in human 
nature." * 

Poems. — The Boihie of Tober-na-Vuolich is a delightful love story, touched with 
pleasant humour, and written in hexameters of the Evangeline type. Amours de 
Voyage is another serio-comic love story, also in hexameters. In the character of 
Claude, the uiiheroichero, Clough exhibits that " over-educated weakness of purpose " 
which, he held, was likely to result from the introspective tendencies of modern 
culture. Dipsychus (unfinished), a latter-day, imromantic Faust, presents a 
study of idealism in its daily conflict with the power of the world. Clough's 
minor poems are almost entirely concerned with his religious doubts and cravings 
and moral convictions. Some of his lyrics, like Qua Cur sum Venlus and Say not 
the struggle nought availeth, are of great excellence. 

Characteristics. — Clough's poetry is rather intellectual than imaginative or pas- 
sionate. Furthermore, it is almost entirely a poetry of self-analysis and self- 
delineation, expressing with convincing sincerity the writer's spiritual unrest, 
his resolute facing of fact, his single-hearted devotion to truth. Yet while thus 
pre-eminently subjective, Clough, like Arnold, was also the mouthpiece of his 
generation, whence his importance in the religious and literary history of the time. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING (r8o6 -6T) 

Life and Character. — Elizabeth Barrett was born at Coxhoe Hall, near Durham, 
on March 6, 1806. Her hcaltli w’as poor, and for many years she lived the secluded 
life of an invalid, devoting herself to study and composition. Her marriage with 
Robert Browning, in defiance of the wishes of her father, took place in 1846, and 
she died in Florence in 1861. The severe discipline of suffering and sorrow served 
only to ennoble her character and enlarge her sympathies ; she was, as Hawthorne 
said, " sweetly disposed towards the human race, though only remotely akin to it." * 

Works. — Her principal publications are : The Battle of Marathon (1820) ; An 
Essay on Mind (1826) ; The Seraphim, and other Poems (1838) ; Poems (1844 and 1850) ; 

• Letter, March 9, 1853. 

• Dipsychus, II. 

• Review 0/ som# Poems, by A. Smith and M. Arnold, in Prose Rema%n$, 

• Msmoif prefixed to Prose Remains* 

• iiaUm Nfdebooks, p, ii. 
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Casa Qiiidi Windows (1851) ; Aurora Leigh (1856) ; Poems before Congress (i860) ; 
Last Poems (1862). 

Views. — In religion Mrs. Browning was a devout Christian ; in politics,; a strong 
Liberal, though, like her husband, she had a horror of Socialism. The essence of 
art for her was its power of perceiving the ideal in the real, the divine in the Natural ; 

Earth's crammed with heaven, 

And every common bush afire with God, 

But only he who sees takes off his shoes {Aurora Leigh, VII.); 

and such an one is the true artist. 

Art’s the witness of what Is, 

Behind this show {Ibid.) ; 

and if in any age men fail to realize the 
heroic quality of the life about them, the 
fjiult is with them and not with their time. 
In diametrical opposition to Arnold she held, 
therefore, that it is part of the poet’s mission 
to deal freely with contemporary facts and 
problems.* 

Poems. — Narrative Poems. — A urora 
Leigh, Mrs. Browning's most ambitious effoit, 
is virtually a modern sociological novel in 
nine books of fluent blank verse. It sets 
forth her highest conceptions upon Lift‘ 
and Art.’”* Lady GerMine's Cotirtship, 
another romance of the age,” tells of the 
love of a high-bom lady fo?^ a humble 
poet. Its sentiment, though much in the 
taste of the time, now seems a little 
cheap. The romantic poems, Rhyme of the Duchess May, Lay of the Brown 
Rosary, Romaunt of Margret, etc., are vigorous and picturesque, but gushing 
and overwrought. 

Social and Political Poems.— TA e Cry of the Children is the finest expresskw 
of Mrs. Browning’s hnmanitarianism, and has its place beside Hood’s Song of tin' 
Shirt, Casa Guidi Windows and Poems before Congress show her passionate sym 
pathy with the cause of Italian independence. 

Religious Poems. — The Seraphim, ** a diffuse, mystical passion-play/* * 

A Drama of Exile, describing ” the new and strange expljriences of the fallc:* 
humanity . . , with a peculiar reference to Eve’s allotted) grief/* ^ ere of lit^^ 

‘ Auntra Uigh, V. 1 DeOicatiwi. • Slednifui. < PiwJioe. 



lilizabeth Barrett Browning. 
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value. Many of the minor religious poems, on the other hand (e.g., He giveth His 
Beloved Sleep, Cowper*s Grave), have great tenderness and beauty. 

Personal Poems. — The chief of these are the Sonnets from the Portuguese, which 
take rank among the finest love-poerns in our literature. 

Characteristics. — Mrs. Browning’s faults are numerous and glaring. Wholly 
wanting in self-restraint, she allows her feminine emotion to run away with her, 
and is often extravagant and at times hysterical. Her unchecked fluency de- 
generates into volubility, and there are very few of her poems which do not suffer 
from prolixity and dilution. Her poetic vocabulary is full of affectations, and in 
lier metre and rhymes she is both careless and perverse. But against these defects 
many sterling qualities have to be set down. She was a woman of real genius ; 
her work is pervaded by a noble sincerity and a large and generous human feeling ; 
she has passion, imagination, and power ; and the melody of her verse at its best 
is new and beautiful. 
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Chapter 6. VICTORIAN NOVELISTS 


New Developments in the Novel : Realism and Romanticism, Influence of Scicnoe, 
Awakening of the Social Consciousness, the New Psychology and the Deeper Reading 
of Life — Dickens : Delineation of the Humbler Classes, his Creative Imagination— 
Thackeray’s Novels : a Reaction against the Romantic Movement — ^The Bronte sisters : 

Passion and Spiritual Ideas in the Novel — Historical and Miscellaneous Novelists : 

Disraeli, Lever, Lytton, the Kingsleys, Charles Reade, Trollope, etc. — Philosophical 
Realism : Mrs. GasVell and George Eliot 

The history of the 18th-century novel really closes with Thackeray, who aspired 
to be another Fielding, and protested against the ideals of the Romantic Movement. 
The influence of that movement shows itself most unmistakably in the Bronte 
sisters, whose novels and poems were dominated by a Wordsworthian feeling for 
nature, a frank consciousness of passion, and a sense of the deeper things that make 
the poetry of life. The Brontes form a link between the older realists and the 
fiction of Hardy and Meredith, which has affiliation with poetry. Dickens had 
shown some tendencies in the same direction. With Mrs. Gaskcll and George Idiot 
the novel becomes thoroughly realistic again in method, and in intention more and 
more philosophical. Both wrote as moralists ; and George Eliot’s diagnosis of life 
was deepened by the half-a-Iifetime of study she had given to modern psychology, 
metaphysics, and ethics, before she began to write fiction. 

In these novelists we see the influences at work that had affected poetry in the 
previous half-century. We also see a general awakening of the social consciousness. 
Characters from the lower classes had hitherto been introduced for the sake of pir- 
turesquencss or comic effect ; they now became the central figures of the story. 
Finally, in the latter part of the 19th century the development of science began to 
react powerfully on fiction. 


CHARLES DICKENS (1812-70) 

Life. — Charles Dickens belonged to the needy lower middle-class which forms th; 
subject of most of his novels. Bom at Portsea, he spent his boyhood at Chalham, 
and then at Camden Town. His father was a Government clerk in poor circuuv 
stances, who was unable to give him much in the way of education, and fell info 
monetary difficulties, which resulted in the lad’s being sent to work in a blacking 
warehouse at Hungerford Stairs. Dickens, however, got two more years' schooling 
before he had to start life in earnest. His father was now a parliamentary 
reporter ; Dickens taught himself shorthand, and obtained a similar post. As a 
member of the reporting staff of the Morning Chronicle, he supplemented hn 
regular journalism by contributing sketches of life to this and other, papers. These 
were collected and published in two series as Sketches by Bos (1835-^). 
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Works. — ^The Pickwick Papers, or The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club 
(1837), belongs to the facetious genre of random rollicking adventure about town with 
whidi Pierce Egan and Theodore Hook had amused readers in the previous decade. 
It was meant to be the text to a series of comic plates by Seymour ; but the artist 
died, and the story took precedence of the illustrations, which were now executed 
by Hablot Browne, better known as " Phiz." Its success was beyond all precedent, 
and Dickens remained until his death the most popular and famous of English writers. 


Oliver Twist appeared in Bentley's Miscellany 
(1837-9), followed by Nicholas Nickleby in 
monthly numbers (1838-9). The Old Curi- 
osity Shop (1840-1) and an historical novel, 
Barnaby Rudge (1840-1), also appeared 
serially. In 1842 Dickens went to America, 
and some results of his visit appear in the 
next novel, Martin Chuzzlewii (1844). He 
wrote The Chimes, which, with A Christmas 
Carol and other fantasies, are now collected 
as Christmas Books (1843-8), at Genoa. 
He was the first editor of the Daily Neios 
(i8.^6), but resigned almost immediately. 
Ho had early cherished a desire to go on the 
stage, and now ran a series of amateur 
performances of Shakespeare’s, Jonson’s, 
and other plays, as actor-manager, in the 
provinces and afterwards in London. He 
started Household Words in 1849, and on 
its cessation in 1859 started All the Year 
Round, 

His other novels include Dombey and 
Son (1848) ; David Coppcrfield (1850) ; 
Bleak House (1853) ; Hard Times (1854) ; 



Lillie Dorrit (1857) » another historical 

novel, A Tale of Two Cities (1859), inspired by Carlyle's French Revolution; Great 
Expectations (1861) ; Our Mutual Friend (1865) I and the unfinished Mystery oJ‘ 
Edwin Drood (1870). Dickens separated from his wife in 1858. That year he 
started a series of public readings, which proved successful and lucrative, and 
took him to Paris and to America. The exertion hastened his death, which took 


place suddenly in 1870. 


Characteristics: his Realism. — Dickens was a realist only in a limited sense. 
His mind was packed with the experiences of a trained reporter, and in his o^ra 
realm — sufficiently wide one, since he appeared to know everything except the 
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higher classes, which were Thackeray's particular domain — ^he has always been un- 
rivalled. So far as the external features of manners, surroundings, and the particu- 
larities of different classes go, especially in the humbler walks of life, he was not 
only omniscient but extremely faithful. His pictures are crammed with the rich 
detail gathered by an untiring observer. Nothing seems to have escape^ his eye ; 
nothing was beneath his sympathy and his affection. ' 

His Idealism. — ^’But Dickens's genius was essentially creative, humorous, and 
fantastic. He was an idealist and a dreamer of poetic dreams. What he had 
observed of human nature served him as raw material. His sleepless imagination 
exaggerated the comic side of everything, and developed the suggestions of reality 
into humorous idealisms far transcending the proportions of ordinary life. Even 
in Sketches by Boz the extravagance is something different from ordinary farce. 
The figures appearing in the next two novels likewise belong to an order quite dis- 
tinct from caricature. Mr. Pickwick, Sam Weller, Mr. Bumble, Fagin, the Artful 
Dodger, and Charlie Bates are, in their several ways, creatures of poetry, and, with 
many of Dickens's later characters, have taken a permanent place in our minds as 
types representing the transcendence of certain traits. We are familiar with their 
idiosyncrasies and even their outward features — and that not merely through 
the efforts of Dickens's brilliant illustrators — more familiar even than with the most 
famous of Shakespeare’s characters. If we would name a type of the brutal 
murderer, it is not Charles Peace or Jack the Ripper that would first come to mind, 
but Bill Sikes. Similarly, we sort hypocrites by reference to those finely differenced 
examples, Pecksniff, Mr. Chadband, and Uriah Heep. This creative faculty seems 
inexhaustible. There are said to be over three hundred and fifty characters in the 
Pickwick Papers, and about sixty distinct situations. David Copperfield, again, 
is richer in personal experience than the work of any other novelist, but differs from 
the rest of his novels only in the extent, not the essential importance, of this element. 

His Sentimentalism. — Dickens's imaginative sympathy gave a rare tenderness and 
a compassionate insight to his drawing of poor human creatures ; his idealism tended 
to dwell on the beauty of human pathos, and to evolve sentimental types akin in 
imaginative scope to his humorous creations. Sentimentalism is revolting to mod' t n 
tastes ; but Dickens's and Thackeray's readers relished it with as much zest as did 
the readers of Richardson, Sterne, and, presumably, Mackenrie. We must be i 
given for finding Little Nell and her grandfather, in The Old Curiosity Shop, " 
some and oppressive, and seeing too much artifice even in the moving scene of > 
death of Paul Dombey. We have now been brought into too real a consciou*^' ' ^ 
of the miseries of existence to bear such deliberate piling up of the ago^ 
But we owe not a little to Dickens for arousing this very sense of fellowships 
with the meanest and commonest, who had hitherto served art merely as foil io 
the more stalwart and comely. 
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His Style.— Dickens’s idealizing imagination has its effect on his style. He is 
much more of a poet in his prose fiction than Scott showed himself in the Waverley 
Novels, Dickens had no more patience with the romanticism of Scott and his 
imitators than Thackeray had. He is constantly girding at the survivals of feudalism 
and mediaeval ignorance and barbarity to which he traced many of the ills of society. 
The poetry in Dickens's novels is the Wordsworthian poetry of common life. It is 
t\\pressed, not only in the beauty of homeliness and the grandeur of suffering and 
S(‘lf-sacrifice, but in the subjective nature of his style. This is the reverse of im- 
])ersonal. He allowed himself a semi-lyrical freedom in expressing feeling. His 
most ordinary prose is emotional. Imaginative rhapsodies like the Christmas Carol 
almost cry out for the restraints of metre. On the other hand, in moments of 
intense drama, he uses poetic figures with concentrated power and impressiveness. 
It throws light on the poetic nature of such a human grotesque as Mrs. Gamp to 
note that her patter glides into fragmentary blank verse. 

“ There are some happy creeturs,” Mrs. Gamp observed, “ as time runs back’ards with, and 
you are one, Mrs, Mould ; not that he need do nothing except use you in the most owldaiious 
wav for years to come, Tin sure ; for young you are and will be. I says to Mrs. Harris," Mrs. 
(lamp continued, “ only t’other day ; the last Monday evening fortnight as ever dawned upon 
this Piljian’s Projiss of a mortal wale ; I says to Mrs. Harris when she says to me, ‘ Years and 
our trials, Mrs. Gamp, sets marks upon us all,’ — ‘ Say not the words, Mrs. Harris, if you and me 
is to be continual friends, lor scch is not the case. Mrs. Mould,’ I says, making so free, I will 
confess, as use the name," (she curtseyed here,) " * is one of them that goes agen the obserwation 
straight ; and never, Mrs, Harris, whilsts Pve a drop of breath to draw, will I set by, and not 
stand up, don't think it.’ — ‘ I ast your pardon, ina’ain,’ says Mrs. Hams, ‘ and I humbly grant 
your grace ; for if ever a woman lived as would see her feller crecturs into fits to serve her friends, 
well do I know that woman’s name is Sairey Gamp.’ " 

Early Novels. — The Pickwick Papers exhibits Dickens at his most characteristic 
with the fewest drawbacks. His imagination freshly stored with human material 
collected in his early experiences in the streets of London, he worked up the fanciful 
idea of an eccentric club dispatching four members on a journey C'f research through 
town and the home counties. The incidents are farcical, and excellent farce they 
make ; but they depend for their full effect on the characters — the immortal Pick- 
wick, Sam Weller and his father, the fat boy, Mrs. Bdrdcll, Mr. Jingle, and a large 
number hardly their inferiors in mirthful qualities. Oliver Twist relates the fortunes 
of a workhouse boy, and gives a picture of the criminal classes such as to confound 
Hulwer Lytton's sentimental versions in Paul Clifford and Eugene Aram, Nicholas 
Nickleby has a plot hingeing on the antagonism of the good Nicholas and his bad 
uncle, the usurious Ralph Nickleby. But the strength of the book is in the numerous 
comic characters and absurd situations, the Mantalinis, the Cheerybles, Mr. Vincent 
Lrummles, the S(^ueers family and their detestable school, Dotheboys Hall, where 
Dickens, as in Sketches hy Boz and Oliver Twist, comes forward as the social reformer* 
2 he Old Curiosity Shop is redeemed from mere mawkishness by its comic chapters 
and sportive creations like Kit Nubbles, Dick Swiveller, and the Marchioness. Here 
also a grimmer and more grotesque humour is embodied in the diabolical Quilp. 

... *7 
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Historical Novels. — Burnaby Rudge gave a lurid tableau of the No Popery riots 
of 1780. More purely Dickensian was the non»historical part of the story, enlivened 
by the Vardens, the Willcts. Miss Miggs, and Sim Tappertit. Nearly twenty 
years later, Dickens, inspired by Carlyle, wrote a novel of the French I^evolution, 
A Tale of Two Cities, an impressive melodrama culminating in the famoi^s scene of 
Sydney Carton's self-immolation at the guillotine. \ 

“ Martin Chuzzlewit,” “ David Copperfield,” etc. — Martin Chuzzlewit stands for 
Dickens's high-water mark in his singular power of creating character. It comprises 

such epitomes of humanity's foibles as Mr, 
Pecksniff, Mark Tapley, Tom Pinch, Mrs. 
Todgers, the Hon. Elijah Pogram, Betsey Prig, 
and above all the ineffable midwife, Saiicv 
Gamp. In Donibcy and Son the pathos is 
relievc'd by the humours of Mrs. Chick and 
Miss Tox, the Toodlcs family, Mrs. Piprhiu, 
Dr. Bliniber, Captain Cuttle, Mrs. MacStinger, 
and Mr. Toots. ^David Copperfield is largely 
autobiographical. Dickens's early struggles 
are pathetically reflected in the hero's hard 
youth ; and many other memories recur, Mr. 
Micawber himself being, according to some, a 
highly Dickensian portrayal of his father. 
Other characters of the same imaginative order 
are Miss Betsey Trot wood, Mr. Dick, Barkis, 
the Peggottys, Tommy Traddles, and the 
sanctimonious Uriah Heep. David Coppcrfidd 
is better constructed than the majority 'd 
Dickens's novels, which were put together in 
the haphazard way practised by the nurner a v 
writers of serial novels in the halc3a)n Ajvs 

Dickcofs Grave. ^ magazine story. In Bleak House Ih ' 

humorous chronicle of an interminable lawsuit 
is an example of nis amusing but not always effective satire on current abuses. '1 
characters comprise such typical creations as the hero, Carstone, Poor Jo, Mr. Tuw* y- 
drop, Mrs. Jellyby the philanthropist. Guppy, and the Bagnets, and two unl iu^ 
caricatures, Boythorn and Harold Skimpole, of Landor and Leigh Hunt respective iv. 

Later Novels. — In Hard Times Dickens took up the Cause preached by Carlyle. 
drew a repulsive picture of modern political economy and industrial progress ' 
hideous manufacturing town run by two apostles of fact, Grad^ind and Bounds 1 
In LitUe Dorrit he satirized the cumbrous routine of the Civil Service, under diC 
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style of the Circumlocution Office. Great Expectations is a charming story with 
the Thames marshes as background. Joe Gargery and Miss Havisham belong to 
the finest strain of Dickensian creations, and so do Boffin and Wegg, in Our Mutual 
Friend. Edwin Drood also contains some promising characters, and the melo- 
dramatic fascinations of the plot have lured many ingenious minds to try to 
unravel the mystery of Drood’s disappearance. 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY (i8tt-6^) 

Thackeray was the son of an Anglo-Indian, and was born at Calcutta. He came 
to England in 1817, was educated at Charterhouse and at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and afterwards supplemented his edu- 
cation with foreign travel, visiting 
Goethe at Weimar. He tried various 
professions — I aw , j our nal ism , art — till 
loss of means compelled him at last to 
follow up journalism with more perse- 
verance. By contributions to Fraser* s 
Magazine, the Times, the Westminster 
Review, Punch, and other periodicals, 
he gradually won a place for himself 
in literature, and popularity and an 
ample income came with the publica- 
tion of The Book of Snobs and Vanity 
Fair in 1848. Like Dickens, Thackeray 
lectured in England and America. He 
was the first editor of the Cornhill 
Magazine, one of the most brilliant 
Successes in periodical light literature. 

He died in 1863 age of fifty-two. 

Works. — ^'fhe best of many miscel- 
laneous works written while Thackeray 
was feeling his way to the true sphere of 
his genius was The Yellowplush Corre- 
spondence (1838), ultimately incorporated in The Memoirs of Mr. C. J. Yellowplush, 
sometime Footman in Many Genteel Families. His Paris and Irish Sketch-books con« 
tain some admirable writing. The Luck of Barry Lyndon (1844) was a masterpiece 
in the ironic genre inaugurated by Fielding's Jonathan Wild the Great. None of 
these, however, brought Thackeray the unmistakable success he craved. Samuel 
Titmarsh at^ the Great Hoggarty Diamond (not issued as a book till 1849) came to 
n premature end in the magazine where it began as a serial. The tide turned 
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with The Book of Snobs, collected from the pages of Punch, and Vanity Fair (1848). 
Pendennis appeared in two volumes in 1849-50, Esmond in 1852, and The Newcomes 
in 1854-5. The Virginians, a sequel to Esmond, appeared in 1858-9. The 
Adventures of Philip (1862), Catherine (1867-8), a weaker essay in the Lynjion style, 
and two fragments, Denis Duval (1867) ^ mediaeval romance (1911),; were his 

last works. \ 

Characteristics. — ^Thackeray was in the main a reactionary against the I^omantic 
movement, and a scoffer at the attractive pictures of mediaeval chivalry and 'heroism 
put forward by Scott and his imitators. Like Fielding, he began by satire and 
burlesque of his contemporaries, parodying the sentimental affectations and pre* 
tentiousness of Lytton, the Gothic proclivities of Harrison Ainsworth, G. P. R 
James's stilted dullness, and what he thought the flashy brilliance of Disraeli. He 
u as by training and disposition a child of the Augustan age. He shows no acquaint- 
ance with any of the poets who led the Romantic movement, except Scott and 
B3n:on, whose departures from i8th~century tradition he ridiculed. But he wa^ 
deeply read in Addison, Steele, Goldsmith, Swift, and Fielding ; and, though he 
interpreted them somewhat mistakenly in his English Humorists (1853)1 
with them in sympathy, and learned in their school his clear, urbane, and un- 
pretentious style. 

Artistic Methods. — With his zeal for common sense and quick eye for the absur- 
dities of life, he naturally adopted Fielding's theory of the novel. Jane Austen s 
delicate art was beyond him. Nothing could induce Thackeray to suppress himself. 
He was determined to state his views in person. 

And, as we bring our characters forward, I will ask leave, as a man and a brother, not only 
to introduce them, but occasionally to step down from the platform, and talk about them. 

Vanity Fair. 


He would defend this practice by appealing to Fielding's reflective discourses, and 
claiming that the novelist is a critical expounder of life. He was not onFy an inheritoi 
of 18th-century traditions, modes of thought, and views of life and art, but a liter^rv 
kinsman of Fielding, whom he avowedly took as his model in Barry Lyndon and 
^Pendennis. Without Fielding's intellectual grip and freedom from sentimentality, 
Thackeray was his equal as a humorist ; and in technique, in the use of dialogue, 
and in the art of making the story seem to tell itself, he was his superior. But 
for his inability to make the novel a piece of shapely architecture, and for the 
jarring effect of his moral and sentimental reflections, in season and out of season, 
his workmanship would put him at the head of English novelists. 

His finest characters were real people to Thackeray, with a life all their own. 

How the dickens did he come to think of that," he exclaims of one. ‘ I ^ 
control my characters, I am in their hands, and they take me where they 
lit this subconscious working of the mind Thackeray's genius was like that of Sco 
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and Dickens. We may object that he ought to have controlled his char- 
acters, howsoever free they might appear from outward constraint. Obviously, 
the intellectual realist throws up the game when he lets the factors of his problem 
escape him. 

Views. — ^Thackeray was without that hard intelligence, free from the aberrations 
of feeling, which pursues its scrutiny with unfailing logic and fearless truth. His 
only philosophy was a worldly common sense and a feeling for the decency of 
things, a vague trust in goodness and a rooted belief in the inherent badness of the 
great majority, which drove him to paint a one-sided picture as a warning of 
our desperate condition. His intention in Vanity Fair was to show “ a set of 
people living without God in the world.'* But he uses the phrase only in a conven- 
tional sense : the central problem did not excite any interest in Thackeray. His 
perfunctory attitude towards religion v/as typical of his limitations. He had no 
sense of the beauty of nature or the significance of art. His psychology was no 
deeper than his philosophy, and though he aimed higher, he must be judged as one 
of the most accomplished of our novelists of manners. 

Early Works. — The Yellowplush Papers are a racy character-study of the footman 
of Buckley Square," and contain many sharp hits at Lytton's foppish Pelhams, 
gentlemen-highwaymen like Paul Clifford, and blameless murderers like Eugeni 
Aram. Here is a magnificent portrait of the Honourable Mr. Deuceace, one of 
Jeames's masters : 

If he had been a common man, you’d have said he was no better than a swinler. It’s only 
rank and buth that can warrant such singularities as my master show’d. For it’s no use disgysing 
it— the Honrabble Halgernon was a GAMBLER. For a man of wulgar family, it’s the wust 
trade that can be— for a man of common feelinx of honesty, this profession is quite imposbil; 
but for a real thoroughbread genlum, it’s the esiest and most prophetable line he can take. 

Lytton's fulsome rhetoric and Byronic sentiment was one of his standing butts, 
arid is parodied again in Novels by Eminent Hands. The most elaborate burlesque 
was Rebecca and Rowena, in which he re-writes Ivanhoe^ with the Jewess for heroine 
instead of the insipid Rowena. But the most telling exposure of false ideals 
and the nonsense of romance was Barry Lyndon, a fine work of sustained irony,* 
though not sustained with the same hard intellectual consistency as Fielding put into 
Jonathan Wild. It is the autobiography of a thorough-paced scoundrel, whose 
swaggering Irish conceit betrays his real baseness in every sentence. The story of 
this rascaTs exploits, defeats, and successes is absorbing from start to finish. It 
would be interesting to know what Thackeray would have made of his own pro- 
jected mediaeval romance. From the fragment published in the Cornhill in 191T 
he was apparently making a 15th-century Pendennis, with scenery from Philip de 
Commine^. 

The Book ofSnoH, a collection of humorous monographs on the species, is remark- 
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able for its curious bitterness against the British vice it satirizes, a feeling that 
permeates all Thackeray's novels. 

“Vanity Fair/’ — The first of his four great novels was Vanity Fair, a prowded 
picture of society in Waterloo days and after, and the epic of a brilliant adventuress, 
Becky Sharp. This nefarious but captivating woman is deliberately placed '^n relief 
against the sweet and tender but exasperating Amelia, a silly little thi|ig," as 
Thackeray himself calls her in a letter. Amelia marries the worthless George 
Osborne, and when he is shot at Waterloo, after secretly philandering with Becky, 
swears to be true to his memory, though the estimable but ungainly Dobbin courts 
and befriends her when she richly deserves to be left to her misfortunes. The 
book does not end until this unromantic love-affair is settled : it might well have 
ended with Becky Sharp's downfall. This young lady, without a friend but her 
own wits, all but marries a baronet, does become the wife of his son, and runs 
a course of dazzling social success, based on nothing but debts and effrontery, 
till the inevitable collapse, when she retires to queen it in shadier spheres on the 
Continent. She has a free and generous spirit, which fascinates the reader as 
much as her tact and wit subjugated her admirers. Her husband, the devil-may- 
care guardsman, Rawdon Crawley, is a masterpiece of realistic drawing. 

^ “ Pendennls.” — From the task of painting a social world in its entirety Tliackeray 

turned in Pendennis to a different object, to relate the life of a young man, his 
fortunes and misfortunes, his friends and his greatest enemy," which was of course 
the young man himself. Pendennis was an attempt to rival Tom Jones, and 
must be judged by a high standard. Its hero is, undisguisedly, a self-reflection of 
Thackeray. But Thackeray pleads that, though Fielding could " depict to his 
utmost power a man," frankness had now become impossible. " Society will not 
tolerate the Natural in our Art." Hence he grew timid and reticent when he was 
called upon to show " a young man resisting and affected by temptation." He held 
that art could not touch the nude without imperilling morality, and thjft if he drew 
a young man having appetites and passions it was necessary " to drape him." • 

' But if he failed in the comedy of character, Thackeray was abundantly successful 
in the comedy of manners. Many of the other characters, those whom he said 
""he did not control, are magnificent. That delightful worldling and most engaging 
of snobs. Major Pendennis, is Thackeray's most finished study of that favourite 
genus. * Some others are creatures of farce and caricature, like Captain Costigan, 
the literary retinue of the publisher Bungay, and the enamoured chef, Monsieur 
Mirobolant ; but many belong to the highest order of comedy. As a study of 
sham sentiment Blanche Amory is unmatched. 

“ Eh I II me faut des Emotions,” said Blanche. . . , But this young lady was not able to 
carry out any emotion to the full, but had a sham enthusiasm, a sham hatred, a sham love, and 
a sham grief, each of which flared and shone very vehemently for an instant, but subsided and 
gave place to the next sham emotion. 
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“Esmond.” — One alone of Thackeray's novels was completed by its author 
before the printer began his work. This explains why the other novels are excellent 
in their parts, while Esmond is perfect in structure and homogeneous in workmanship. 

' The History of Henry Esmond, Esq., purports to be an autobiography written early 
in the reign of George III. Its style, derived from Thackeray's most cherished . 
models, gives the contemporary flavour and atmosphere without pedantry or affec- 
tation. Thackeray knew the period as familiarly as he knew his own, and the story 
goes as smoothly as those pertaining to his own day. Henry Esmond, like other 
faultless heroes, interests us little in himself. But the figure of Beatrix is one of 
Thackeray's great creations, and supplemented by the later figure of the Baroness 
de Bernstein, in The Virginians — Beeitrix in her unbeautiful old age — forms per- 
haps the most extended study of a woman in English literature. Esmond's story 
is engrossing and moving enough, with the secret of his true birth, the nobility of 
his renunciation of ancestral honours for the child of his beloved lady, and the 
fine sentiment of that love conquering the early passion for Beatrix.* Dramatic 
episodes like the duel with Lord Mohun, and scenes of the finest comedy, in several 
of which historical personages like Marlborough, General Webb, and the Old Pre- 
tender appear, place this in the first rank of historical novels. 

“The Newcomes.” — Thackeray returned in The Newcomes, that “great middle- 
class epic," the tragi-comedy of worldliness, to the theme of Vanity Fair and Pen- 
dennis. In the different branches of the Newcome family during two generations, 
he shows the impact of character upon character, the moral influences at work in a 
certain social environment, the subtle changes of affection, the growth of hatred, 
and the steady modification of a large group of characters immersed in this infinitely 
complex world ; and he does it admirably. But he was too zealous a preacher to 
be impartial ; the picture of social depravity is much overcharged. On the other 
hand, he made large amends, not only by the portrait of Colonel Newcome, who is 
almost too much of a Don Quixote, but by the noble figure of Ethel Newcome, the 
most naturally drawn of all his heroines.- Two others stand out as examples of 
realistic portraiture, Barnes Newcome, the clever, mean, cowardly, successful banker, 
and Clive Newcome's mother-in-law, the Campaigner. Barnes might form a pendant 
to Bunyan's Mr. Badman, though his author could not refrain from the false poetic 
justice of trouncing him in an exaggerated scene of hypocritical self-display. A 
more reticent art governed his portrait of the Campaigner. She is a marvel of 
subtle and veracious drawing, a true type of the utterly selfish woman, unable to 
comprehend the sense of honour, the delicacy, and the generosity that actuate men 
far inferior to Colonel Newcome. She is a terrible figure, but she is not made a 
subject for sermonizing, and is left to the justice that a loveless disposition infallibly 
brings upon itself. There are many scenes of exquisite comedy and episodes of 
strong dramatic interest that make this in many respects the best of Thackeray’s 
trilogy of novels depicting Vanity Fair. 
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LEVER, LYTTON, AND DISRAELI 

CHARLES LEVER (1806-72). — ^The Irish novelist. Lever, has affinities with Dickens 
in his humorous characterization and zest for facetious adventure ; from Soptt and 
his imitator, G. P. R. James, he learned the charm of historical romance, esif^ecially 
the romance of war. The Confessions of Harry Lorreqner (1839-40) and Jack Hinion 
(1841) were farragoes of Irish life, in garrison at Cork or in Dublin society, packed 
with diverting characters, high spirits, practical jokes, daring feats, love-making, 
duelling, and all the boi^terousness of irresponsible youth. The Irishman depicted 
by Lever was not the genuine being drawn with the pen of Miss Edgeworth or by 
those later delineators of the peasant, William Carleton (1794-1869), and the brothers 
Michael and John Banim. He was the stage .Irishman, a creature of farce ; but he 
appeared in considerable variety and was unfailingly amusing. Charley O'Malley, 
the Irish Dragoon (1841), Arthur O'Leary (1844), Tom Burke of Ours (1844) added 
the martial element, the Peninsular War and campaigning with Napoleon. Mickey 
Free, Major Monsoon, and Baby Blake, in the first of the three, are the most delight- 
ful examples of Lever’s humour. He wrote many novels after these ; but his style 
grew more and more restrained, though he reverted to his early manner in Con 
Cregan (1854), ^.nd tried extra vanganza in A Day's Ride (1864), which had a 
passing success. 

LORD LYTTON (1803-73). — Edward Lytton Bulwer, afterwards Lord Lytton, 
essayed many parts, especially as a writer. He showed an aptness for exploiting any 
novel suggestion or popular interest that almost amounted to originality. Yet, though 
he tried many styles, emulating the Gothic romancers, and Scott, Byron, Sterne, 
and other writers, in turn, he was never first-rate. Pelham, or the Adventures of a 
Gentleman (1828), presents a man of the world, foppish and frivolous, but only so 
outside, hiding the mind and ambition of a potential statesman beneath an effemi- 
nate exterior. Devereux was an historical novel of Bolingbroke’s time, vrith the most 
notable personalities of the Augustan age walking and talking on the stage. More 
melodramatic historical romances came later; The Last Days of Pompeii (1834); 
Rienzi, the Last of the Tribunes (1835) ; The Last of the Barons (1843) ; and Harold, or 
the Last of the Saxon Kings (1848). Paul Clifford (1830) and Eugene Aram (1832) 
roused Thackeray's ire by representing the criminal as the victim of society, or at 
least entitled to S5m[ipathy. Ernest Maltr avers and its sequel Alice (1837-8) arc 
intrinsically quite as immoral in the indulgence shown to sensuous sentiment and 
thinly veiled egoism. Zanoni (1842) is a sombre and ghastly story of a secret 
shat^erhood possessed of t^e secret of perpetual youth, with the Reign of Terror 
,und. Lucretia (1847) glorified another criminal — the virtuoso and poisonei 

carr^^* 

g/ve Caxtons (1849), sequel My Novel (1853), What will he do 
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with it? (1858), and Kenelm Chillingly (1873), Lytton blended realism and didacticism 
in the form of family memoirs, and infused a strain of sentiment and humour imbibed 
from Sterne. Here were propounded his views on the Real and the Ideal, of which 
Thackeray made wholesome fun. The Haunted and the Haunters (1859) ^ thrilling 

ghost story ; and the succeeding novel, A Strange Story, hardly falls short of it in 
grisly horror. His utopian romance. The Coming Race (1871), was once considered 
philosophical. 

DISRAELI’S NOVELS. — Benjamin Disraeli {1804-81), created Earl of Beaconsfield 
(1876), leader of the Conservative party, and twice Prime Minister of Britain, wrote 
a series of novels that were not only of high literary merit but also historical records 
of current views on political and social questions at different stages of his career 
Vivian Grey (1826) is as flimsy a sketch of a young dandy who would fain establish 
a new party as Lytton’s Pelham. Contarini Fleming (1832) is an introspective 
study of a poet ; Henrietta Temple (1837) a passionate love tale. His first novel to 
set forth a political manifesto was Coningshy (1844), written after he had entered Par- 
liament and spoken on behalf of the Chartists : it gave the programme of the Young 
England party. The Marquess of Monmouth is a truer portrait of Lord Hertford 
than was Thackeray's Steyne, and Rigby a more scathing caricature than Wenham 
of J. W. Croker. Sybil, or the Two Nations (1845), is a sympathetic study of the 
two great social classes, the Rich and Poor, and a plea for community of interests. 
In Tancred, or the New Crusade (1847), the heir to a dukedom goes to the Holy Land, 
in fantastic circumstances, and learns that the regeneration of Christendom must 
come from a new Anglican Christianity blended with Judaism. Disraeli drew high 
society in gay and flattering colours in Lothair (1870). The late Marquess of Bute 
is said to have been the original of Lothair, who is the object of a conspiracy to make 
him a Roman proselyte. Like the rest, this is full of portraits from the political 
circles in which the author moved. Endymion (1880) is an allegory with autobio- 
graphical meanings, and an expression of his political philosophy. 


THE BRONTfi SISTERS 

The progress of the novel since Thackeray has been towards a fuller and franker 
portrayal of the inner life. The issues that settle the ultimate values of things have 
been brought into the account. In short, the novel has proceeded from the study 
of manners to the study of the whole of life. The novels of Charlotte and Emily 
Bronte, in regard to this change of outlook, have much the same significance in 
the history of fiction as the Lyrical Ballads had in the history of poetry. 

CHARLOTTE BRONTfi (1816-55) was the eldest of a family of three sisters and a 
brother, children of the perpetual curate of Haworth, a small moorland town in the 
West Riding. They lived most of their lives in the tiny parsonage ; their novels are 
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slightly altered versions of their personal stories, a faithful transcript of their im- 
pressions of people and manners in their small world ; and their poems an expres- 
sion of their personal emotions, and especially their feeling for nature. Substantially 
all Charlotte’s novels are autobiographical. She first wrote The Profyssor (noi 
published till 1857), in which her own emotional passages with M. Heger,'the prin- 
cipal of the school at Brussels where she had been a teacher, are reflected in the 
story of Frances Henri and Crimsworth. The Professor may be regarded ^ a first 
study for Villette (1853), fourth novel, in which the Brussels appears 

again ; Lucy Snowe is now the em- 
bodiment of girlhood and nascent 
love, and Paul Emanuel the lover. 
But her first published novel, Jane 
Eyre (1847), has a parallel situation, 
and was just as obviously written 
out of her own inner life. Shirley 
(1849) in a wider variety of 

people drawn from experience, the 
story revolving round the home-lifr 
of a Yorkshire millowncr, who is 
attacked by rioters, in the di^ 
turbances caused by the restrictions 
on trade during the great Fremlj 
war. There is some little humour 
in the caricatures of men-folk. In 
Shirley Keeldar, a study of Inr 
sister Emily, we are brought into 
the most intimate contact with the 
sensitive, passionate, and beautiful 
nature of a genuine poetess. 

Characteristics. — Charlotte Broi \ i e 
adopted the form of autobiograpiiv, 
not merely because Jane Eyre, Lucy Snowe, and Frances Henri stood for herself, but 
from her pressing desire to speak out on many things which novelists had hitherto 
left in discreet silence. A woman with a plain face, with nothing but sincerity 
feeling and strong character to recommend her, was an innovation among heroine 
No less new was the frank avowal of woman’s passion, her revolt against social co'- 
ventions, narrow religious dogmas, and other obstacles to a fuller life. All tl’ 
Bront€ novels expound the theme of self-realization : this is the idea that spii 
ualizes and ennobles their conception of love. 

There is much in Jane Eyre of the romantic circumstance that characterizt < 
earlier love stories, even of the accompaniments of Gothic romance. But with tUt 
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banishment of the handsome hero and beauteous heroine the love drama became an 
affair of the spirit. Though she painted with faithful realism the characters and 
manners of the Yorkshire or Brussels world she had lived in, these things had also a 
subjective value, and were unconsciously transfigured by her intense feeling. Interest 
centred in the growth and self-expression of a single personality. The candour of 
Jane's avowal of her real feelings, in the famous scene where Rochester tells her 
he is marrying Miss Ingram, is a rebellion against more than conventional etiquette. 

“ I tell you I must go ! ** I retorted, roused to something like passion. “ Do you think I 
can stay to become nothing to you ? Do you think I am an automaton ? — a machine without 
feelings ? and can bear to have my morsel of bread snatched from my lips, and my drop of living 
water dashed from rny cup ? Do you think, because I am poor, obscure, plain, and little, I 
am soulless and heartless ? You think wrong ! — I have as much soul as you — and full as much 
heart ! And if God had gifted me with some beauty, and much wealth, I should have made 
it as hard for you to leave me, as it is now for me to leave you. I am not talking to you now 
through the medium of custom, conventionalities, nor even of mortal flesh ; — it is ray spirit that 
addresses your spirit ; just as if both had passed through the grave, and we stood at God’s feet, 
equal — as we are.” 


EMILY BRONTfi (1818-48). — Charlotte's sister Emily was her superior in sheer 
imaginative force. Her poems are the finest and the most considerable in the 
book of Poems by Cutter (Charlotte), Ellis (Emily), ajtd Acton (Anne) Bell (1846), 
and among the many pieces that have been coDected posthumously. Anne's con- 
tribution was insignificant, and her attempt at fiction. The Tenant of Wildfell Hall 
(1S48), based on the sad story of their reprobate brother Bran well Bronte, cannot 
be compared vdth the novels of her sisters. Wuthering Heights (1847), Emily's one 
novel, is a strange drama of superhuman passion, hatred, and revenge, laid amidst 
the sombre Yorkshire moorlands. In the outward setting, it is faithful to the place 
and the people ; several of the characters are drawn with a sure knowledge of human 
nature and of local traits ; others are conventional and vague. But the protagon- 
ists belong neither to convention nor to realism. They are human beings trans- 
figured to a higher degree than Charlotte Bronte's idealized personages. In short, 
they belong to poetry. Heathcliff is a fierce elemental nature, in whom love and 
levenge pursue their objects even beyond the grave. Yet both he and Catherine, 
his partner in this idealization of human passion, are no mere poetic phantoms ; 
they are individualized both within and without, and are as clearly natives of the 
Yorkshire fells as the brutal old hind and the motherly nurse, drawn from an original 
dear to both Emily and Charlotte. No masterpiece is more of a mixture of crudeness 
and genius, clumsy construction and instinctive harmony of drama and environment. 

Like her sister Charlotte's stories, Emily Bronte's must be interpreted as a 
J^piritual drama. It is not the life she observed around her in the compass of her 
brief existence, but the fuller life she felt surging in herself, that she expresses in 
Catherine's avowal of her love for Heathcliff. 


** I cannot express It ; but surely yon and everybody have a notion that there is or should 
bt an existence" yours beyond you. What were the use of my creationy if I were entirely 
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oontained here ? My great miseries in this world have been Heathcliff’s miseries, and I watched 
and felt each from the beginning : my great thought in living is himself. If all else perished, 
and he remained, / should still continue to be ; and if all else remained, and he were annihilated, 
the universe would turn to a mighty stranger ; I should not seem a part of it. My love for 
Linton is like the foliage in the woods : time will change it, I'm well aware, as wiilter change^ 
the trees. My love for Heathclifi resembles the eternal rocks beneath ; a source of little visible 
delight, but necessary. Nelly, I am Heathclifi 1 He's always, always in my mincti: not as a 
pleasure, any more than I am always a pleasure to myself, but as my own being.** \ 


THE KINGSLEYS, CHARLES READS, BORROW, AND TROLLOPE 

CHARLES KINGSLEY (1819-75) . — The Rev. Charles Kingsley was a popular preacher, 
a lecturer at Queen's College, and a fiery advocate of Christian Socialism, under the 
well-known pen-name of “ Parson Lot," before he began to write fiction. Later 
he became a professor of modern history at Cambridge, a canon of Westminster, 
and a controversialist who lost reputation by venturing into the lists against New- 
man and evoking the Apologia pro Vita Sua. He also wrote poems of no little 
merit, and was more than a dabbler in natural history. Yeast appeared in Fraser Si 
Magazine {1848). It is a fierce social pamphlet rather than a novel, denouncing 
the poverty, immorality, insanitary conditions, the tyranny of the game laws, and 
other abuses by which the country labourer was being driven into savage dis- 
content. Alton Locke (1850) is also a tract as much as a novel, giving realistic 
pictures of the sweated poor in London at the time of the Chartist agitation, and 
relating the strenuous efforts and the martyrdom of a social rebel. Hypatia, or 
Foes with an Old Face (1853), is a vivacious historical novel of ancient Egypt during 
the strife of Christianity and paganism, given special significance by a parallel with 
modem antagonisms in religion and ideals of life. The next novel. Westward Ho ! 
{1855), is usually rated as Kingsley's masterpiece. It is a kind of national saga of 
the great days of Elizabethan adventure and ceaseless conflict with the Spaniard 
in the new and the old worlds. Personages of the stamp of Drake, Raleigh, 
Hawkins, Grenville, make this an inspiring book for boys, but Kingsley's young 
Quixotes have a suggestion of modem Cambridge rather than the rough and 
mutinous spirit of Elizabeth's men. The Heroes (1856) and The Water Babies (186^) 
are two story-books for children, the former telling Greek myths over again in Vne 
manner of a simple tale of adventure, the other an exquisite instance of tlie didaciic 
fairy story. 

The Muscular Novel. — In Two Years Ago (1857) Kingsley drew a full-length portra y 
of the muscular hero. Tom Thumall, supposed to be drawn from his brotla i 
George, is a hard-bitten, powerfully built, and self-reliant doctor, who has had wi. i 
experiences in all parts of the world, and is a defiant rationalist. Washed asho? ' 
li?om a wreck, he establishes himself in a Devon village, fights an outbreak 
chdlera, and influences many lives, but with many others is chastened by calamity 
in the Crimean War, and comes to have " even the heart of a little child.'^ He 
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contrasted with the effeminate, spasmodic poet, Elsley Vavasour, alias Briggs ; and 
there are many other interesting characters, only wanting humour to make the novel 
a fine one. The descriptions of scenery in Devon and North Wales are done with 
strong emotional zest. Hereward the Wake (1866), a tale of the Saxon patriot and 
outlaw, is also a muscular novel. Hereward is a true .Viking, subject to fits of 
berserk madness ; the inspiration of the Norse sagas is writ large aU over the book. 
The same inspiration appears in the novels of G. A. Lawrence (1827-76), whose 
heroes were described by detractors as exponents of ** muscular blackguardism." 
Guy Livingstone, or Thorough (1857), frankly proclaims the " physical force doc- 
trine," and puts on the stage its complete embodiment in an arrogant young 
gentleman of classical education and prodigious bodily strength, who, in default 
of more serious opportunities for his prowess, discharges his pent-up energies in 
libertine amours and athletic feats. Guy reappears under another name in Sword * 
and Gown, and in Brakespeare as a free-lance, the champion of a hundred combats, 
in the great days of Chandos and Du Guesclin. 

“Tom Brown’s Schooldays.” — The classic of muscular Christianity was Tom Brown* s 
Schooldays {1856), by Thomas Hughes. The gospel of manliness, the feeling that 
the world is a battlefield, where " the stakes are life and death," is eloquently 
affirmed both by example and precept in this picture of life at Rugby under Dr. 
Arnold. Tom Brown comes of a fighting stock, and his progress is envisaged as 
a series of conflicts, with himself or with more open foes. .Such a conception might 
have been crude, but for the good taste that drew the venerated figure of Arnold 
brooding over all, signifying the finer and more spiritual side of the doctrine of 
strength. 

Reaction against Muscularity.— Bret Harte put Lawrence's hero to a ridiculous 
death in his parody, Guv Heavy stone, Wilkie Collins attacked the muscular school 
and the popular craze for athleticism in Man and Wife (1870), in which the scion 
of an aristocratic family is cliampion of all England in the impossible combination 
of boxing, running, leaping, and rowing, and spends his hours of relaxation in drink- 
ing, smoking, and with women — deserts his wife, and ends himself in an attempted 
murder. But a surer antidote to such a crude philosophy was the sober realism of 
Trollope and Mrs. Gaskell and the austere thought of George Eliot. 

henry KINGSLEY (1830-76), the brother of Charles Kingsley, was a restless 
being, who took no degree at Oxford, and came back from the Australian goldfields 
as poor as he set out, except in the versatile experiences which were the riches 
of Tom Thumall in Two Years Ago, Charles being now at the zenith of his fame, 
Henry naturally tried to exploit this useful material in novels based on personal 
reminiscences. The Recollections of Geoffry Hamlyn (1859) is a narrative of life on 
the big cattle-stations of New South Wales, enlivened by thrilling adventures with 
bushrangers. RavmsJ^e is a story of the West Country, artless and confused in 
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structure but full of diverse characters, all of them singularly lovable. He possessed 
some of the humour that his brother lacked ; and, though hasty and careless, he 
had a magical gift of description, and in single episodes attained a vividness and 
glamour superior in many ways to his brother's more studied effects. | 

CHARLES READS (1814-84). — A novelist who would have been a genius\ could in- 
defatigable energy and industry have made him one was Charles Reade, tl^e author 
of some plays and a score of novels. Peg Woffington (1853) was made out of th^^ 
drama Masks and Faces, by Reade and Tom Taylor. Christie Johnston^ (1853) 
portrayed the rough and hearty fishing-folk of a Scottish village, as a refreshin.e, 
contrast to the blasS and affected creatures of fashion and siiam culture prevalent 
in novels and in contemporary life. It is Never Too Late to Mend (1856), show:- 
Reade emplo3dng his method of accumulating information in vast notebooks, on 
a realistic story meant to expose the cruelties practised in English gaols. The 
same documentary plan was followed in his best work, The Cloister and the Hearth 
(1861), a splendid piece of historical narrative relating the adventurous career o{ 
the father of Erasmus. This brilliant picture of the Renaissance period in the 
Netherlands, Germany, France, and Italy, falls short only of the great historical 
novels of Scott and Thackeray. The scenes of the most notable of his later novels 
were laid in his own day, and in them he utilized his system of investigation and 
tabulating facts in the exposure of social evils. 

WILKIE COLLINS (1824-89), a follower of Dickens in character drawing, distinguished 
himself by the construction of neat and ingenious plots. In The Dead Secret th<" 
reader's curiosity is kept on the stretch till the moment that the secret is revealed. 
In The Woman in White, Collins seems to invite the reader's ingenuity in discovering 
the puppet heroine's identity and detecting the real object of a villainous conspiracy- 
The Moonstone has the most romantic of his mystery plots, telling of a famous gem 
stolen by Hindu priests. 

GEORGE BORROW (1803-81). — The fact that George Borrow is couifted among tl^e 
novelists shows how versatile and comprehensive a form the novel has beconu*. 
Both The Bible in Spain (1843) and Lavengro (1851), with its sequel The Romany Ry^ 
(1857), are stories of Borrow's own adventures, and this without disguise. It 
their manner, not their matter — although that is partly at least fictitious — which 
brings them within the definition of a novel. Though he retains the autobiograph c 
** I," Borrow handles himself and his experiences objectively, develops his char - 
acters on imaginative lines, works up dramatic scenes and dialogues, and thro^ 
over all an atmosphere of romance that makes an English* dingle or a bridge ov r 
the Thames as glamorous as the wilds of Asturias and the Sierra Morena. I he 
picturesque Isobel Berners in Lavengro is as romantic as Di Vernon. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE (1815-82), son of the Frances Trollope who wrote two caustic 
satires^ The Domestic Manners of the Americans (1831) and The Vicar of Wrexhli 
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(1837), and raised storms of recrimination, was the literary son of Thackeray, but 
a long way below him in genius. An official in the Post Office, he found time to 
produce some four or five dozen lengthy works of fiction, on a system of so many 
words a day ; and of these a good many rank respectably among average novels, 
while about a dozen come very near the works of the masters. He began in 1847-8 
with two Irish novels, written whilst he was holding an appointment in Ireland. 
But it was The Warden (1855), and still more Barchester Towers (1857), that showed 
his real strength. With sober realism, quiet humour, and a studious avoidance of 
(‘aricature, sensation, or any other distortion of everyday life, he depioted the 
bishops, archdeacons, canons, and minor clergy 
of Barchester, with their wives and families, and 
the society of the cathedral city and the neigh- 
bouring villages. 

In The Warden, a gentle and blameless old 
clergyman is suddenly attacked for receiving his 
income from the profits of an ancient charity, to 
the alleged detriment of tlie poor. Ashamed to 
face the tempest of obloquy, he resigns, and is 
immediately succeeded by a needy parson who 
does not entertain such conscientious scruples. 

Barchester Toivers resumes the history of the 
episcopal society so ably portrayed. The ap- 
pointment of a new bishop — not the ambitious 
cleric Archdeacon Grantley, who had been waiting 
to assume the mitre — starts the comedy in which 
the clergy band themselves under the Archdea- 
con's leadership against the Rev. Obadiah Slope, 
who tries to reform the cathedral services, en- 
couraged by the protection of the henpecked 
bishop, or rather his immortal wife, Mrs. Proudie. 

Doctor Thorne (1858), Framley Parsonage (1861), The Small House at Allingtov 
(1864), and The Last Chronicle of Barset (1867), complete the tale of the Barset- 
shire Chronicles, and carry on the history of these and many other characters 
to an impressive close, the comedy being chequered with tragic pathos. Trollope's 
workmanlike character-drawing and skilful management of such ordinary motives 
as love, family squabbles, legal disputes, and petty jealousies, are notable in The 
Three Clerks (1857), (1861-2), Can You Forgive Her? (1864-5), and 

The Claverings (1867). He was almost as successful in delineating political society in 
Phineas Finn (1866) and Phincas Redux (1874) as he had been with clerical society. 
He marred the homely veracity and sobriety of his work whenever he ventured 
outside his sphere, which was pre-eminently the faithful study of ordinary life, 
without the interposition of any theories, critical views, or other bias. 



Qeorge Borrow. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL REALISM—MRS. GASKELL AND GEORGE ELIOT 

MRS. GASKELL (1810-65). — Besides the delicate charm of her short storie^, especi- 
ally Cranford, sketching character in a dainty miniature style that has a touch of 
Jane Austen, Mrs. Gaskell, the wife of a Nonconformist minister at Manchester, 

has the distinction of having 
I pointed out the way for George 
i Eliot to the deliberate analysis 
, of motive and of the secret springs 
of character, so brilliantly ex- 
emplified in Adam Bede, Romola, 
and Middlcmarch, A large pro- 
portion of her tales are at bottom 
as didactic in intention as Miss 
Edgeworth's. In Mary Barton, 
and other Stories (1848), the title- 
story shows the facts of industrial 
' life, poverty, ignorance, and in- 
sanitary surroundings, as she had 
witnessed them among the Man- 
i Chester factory hands. Later, she 
attempted a broader study of the 
problem of capital and labour, in 
North and South (1855), ^md drew 
the portrait of a just and philan- 
thropic employer. Ruth is a story 
of seduction, and of an innocent 
i fraud bringing down retribution 
and tragedy. Along with Mary 
I Barton and Ruth were included 
J touching little love tales, such as 
Cousin Phillis ; delicate portraits, 
like My French Master, which 
have a distinct ethical value ; and humorous sketches of provincial life, such 
Mr. Harrison's Confessions. 

■ Cranford.** — ^The masterpiece of all efforts in this last genre is Cranford (1853), 
the next volume of stories. It is not a novel, but a finely graduated set of clias 
acter paintings, with little story, taken from a little old-fashioned town in Cheshin\ 
chiefly inhabited by widows and old maids living in genteel poverty. ^ The incident 
are slight : tea-drinkings, whist parties formal calls, gossip, with a brief episode 
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or two that touch the heart. Cranford, which was really Knutsford, where Mrs. 
Gaskell had been brought up, was again the scene in Wives and Daughters, an 
unfinished novel going more deeply into character and the forces that control its 
development than any of her previous stories. In the style of Cranford was the best 
piece in Lizzie Leigh, and other Stories (1855), a finished character-portrait of a 
wonderful old lady, My Lady Ludlow, full of aristocratic prejudices, tempered by 
humour and good nature. The sterner manner of George Eliot's studies of crime 
and its effects was anticipated in The Crooked Branch, 

GEORGE ELIOT (1819-80). — Mary Anne Evans, who wrote under the name of 
George Eliot, was born in a Warwickshire farmhouse, and educated at Nuneaton 
and Coventry. She came to middle age before it 
was suggested to her by the philosophical and 
critical writer, George Henry Lewes, with whom 
she lived for many years, that she should attempt 
novel writing. Before this she had translated 
Strauss's Life of Jesus, and Feuerbach's Essence 
of Christianity, and served for a time as assistant 
editor of the Westminster Review. She absorbed 
Positivism through the medium of Herbert 
Spencer, abjuring the Evangelicalism in which 
she had been brought up, without however losing 
her firm hold on Christian ethics. Her peculiar 
endowment as a novelist was a thorough ground- 
ing in modern thought and theoretical psychology, 
and an intimate knowledge of many varieties of 
human nature acquired in early life among coun- 
try people in the Midlands. All this w^ould hardly 
have made her anything but a heavy didactic 
novelist but for the humour, as profound as her 
philosophy of life, which was a vital ingredient, 
especially of her earlier novels. 

Woflcs, — jjer first stories, Amos Barton, Mr. Gilfils Love-story, and Janets 
Repentance, appeared in Blackwood, and wrere collected in Scenes of Clerical Life 
(1858). Her two best novels, Adam Bede and The Mill on the Floss, followed in 
1859 and i860 ; and in 1861 she published an exquisite country idyll, Silas Marner, 
the Weaver of Raveloe, These exhausted her original vein of material from English 
country life, and she now turned to the notebook method employed by Charl^ 
Reade. Romola (1863) was the result of a minute study of Florentine history in 
the Renaissance period. George Eliot said that she began Romola a young woman 
and finished it an old woman. Felix Holt the Radical (1866) and Middlemarch (1871-2). 
though they returned to English scenes, were not more spontaneous, although the 



Qeort^e Hliot. 
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latter contains some of her finest work in the sphere of character and philosophic 
analysis of life ; and Daniel Deronda (1876), a study of Jewish life and Zionism, with 
a grave and forbidding moral problem forming the intellectual framework, , is still 
more laboured. | 

Her Earlier Novels. — The three stories in Scenes of Clerical Life were ^osely 
akin to the stronger of Mrs. Gaskell's studies of actual life ; but they went more 
deeply into the dark hinterland of character, and the persons are much more real. 

"In Adam Bede George Eliot put forth her full strength. A thoughtless young squire, 
attracted by a pretty face, seduces a dairymaid. Crime, remorse, and suffering for 
innocent and guilty alike are the consequences. George Eliot, observed M. Brune- 
tiere, makes you see how a transformation can take place in a human soul ; she 
makes you see how it comes about, and how small and insignificant, almost null, 
is the part in it of what we call chance.^ Her novels, in short, illustrate her Posi- 
tivism on the psychological and ethiccil side. But despite her acceptance of Comte's 
ethical doctrines, and her revolt from dogmatic Christianity, she more or less uncon- 
sciously acknowledged a spiritual element that has no logical place in her scheme 
of determinism. • External events are but the outward manifestations of a scries 
of causes and effects that are happening in our inner life. The deeds in which the 
inner self issues into actuality are the decisive factors in human history. But the 
machinery of passion and volition does not work with automatic certainty, because*, 
her idealism admits, a higher call — faith, the voice of duty — may turn the course 
of events. This idealism inspires the beautiful figure of Dinah Morris, drawn from 
her own aunt Elizabeth Evans, preaching a simple, undogmatic Christianity to the 
rustics of Loamshire. She probably learned from Dickens the art of painting rustic 
scenes with the infinite small touches of a Dutch artist. This is a characteristic 
that differentiates the novels before Romola from those that came after, when she 
had used up the richest of her material. Her humour shines forth in the aphorisms 
of Mrs. Poyser, and of the woman-hating dominie Bartle Massey. ^ 

*, “The Mill on the Floss” and “Silas Marner.” — From the countryside of Stafford- 
shire and Derbyshire George Eliot transferred her scene in The Mill on the Floss to 
the little town of St. Ogg’s, which is Gainsborough. The brother and sister in whose 
history we are asked to watch the pathetic conflict of affection and antipathy stand 
psychologically for George Eliot herself and her brother Isaac. The novel is a 
perfect example of George Eliot's power of interpreting human nature dramatically 
ITie natural talk of the rustic world is reproduced with the same fidelity as in Adam 
Bede, and Mrs. Poyser's humour is matched by the comic dialogues of the thrit 
aunts. Silas Marner is a beautiful piece in a minor key, containing in small com- 
pass all the best of George Eliot — her humanism, her pathos, her genial comedy. 

The Later Novels. — A work of art, according to the Comtist definition, is a concrete 
1 Bnmeti^re : Le Roman NaturtUist&^Li Naturalisme Anglai$^ 
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realization of philosophic ideas, George Eliot's earlier novels are more than that ; 
but this is a fair description of Rotnola and the rest. Romola is the sternest of all 
her dramas of temptation, crime, and retribution. But study and thought have 
overborne the original creative impulse, now that she has deserted the familiar 
scenes of her childhood. Felix Holt is a special study of the working classes 
after the Reform Bill, and of the militant activities of Radical politicians. Middle- 
march, in spite of being too big and too complicated, is one of her finest novels, 
and recaptures some of the charm of her Warwickshire memories. , It is a huge bundle 
of life histories, all enforcing the same moral. Dorothea’s vague and fruitless 
aspirations, Bulstrode's moral and financial downfall, Edward Casaubon’s wasted 
labour on the Key to All Mythologies, the disillusionment of the brilliant Dr. 
Lydgate — are each and all a parable of lost ideals. Tlic happier lives of Caleb 
(said to be a study of George Eliot’s father) and Mary Garth give the obverse. 

Her Influence. — George Eliot’s influence was for a time omnipotent in English 
fiction, though it was not the delightful humanist of Silas Marner and The Mill on 
the Floss that set the pattern to other novelists, but the austere philosopher who had 
gone through the ordeal of Romola and written herself out in Daniel Deronda. For 
a good quarter of a century after Romola, though there were novelists who freely 
obeyed the dictates of genius, the novel on which critical attention was focused, 
and which cultivated readers looked upon as fulfilling the orthodox theory of fiction, 
was the novel that professed to be a diagnosis of society, so firmly grounded on 
accurate observation and logical deduction that its conclusions were as irrefutable 
as the census returns. The works of her second period were of a kind singu- 
larly congenial to the Puritan temper of New England, where a school of novelists 
appropriated her methods of analysing the conflicts of egoism and conscience, the 
evolution of character, and similar ethical problems, amid new surroundings. Both 
in America and in England her influence is by no means exhausted, either on readers 
0' writers. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING LIST 

Texts —All the novels named above are available, for the most part in editions by numerous publishers 
and at all kinds of prices. 

Critical Studies.— English Men of Letters : Dickens, Thackerav, Mrs. Gaskell, George Eliot (Macmillan 
v.y.).— G isring, G. : Dickens (Blackie, 1898).— Chestbrton, G. K. : Dickens (Methuen, 1906 ).— Lanier, S. : 
The English Novel (Scribner, i883).--SAiNTSBtjRY, G. : The English Novel (Dent, 1913 ).— Stephen, L. : 
Hours in a Library (and and 3rd series, Smith, Elder, 1876) ; Studies of a Biographer, Vol. IV., TroUopi 
(Duckworth, 1901). — Williams, H. : Two Centuries of the English Novel (Smith, Elder, 1911). 



Chapter 7. VICTORIAN HISTORY 


From Gibbon to Hallain — History as a Science : Grote, Buckle, Freeman, Stubbs, 
Lecky, Gardiner, Green — The Art of History; Carlyle, Macaulay, Froude — Military 
History : Napier, Kiiiglake 


. FROM GIBBON TO HALLAM 

Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, the greatest work produced by any British historian, 
was completed in 1778, and for tliirty years thereafter there was little historical 
work done in England. There was no parallel in these islands to the intense historical 
activity in Germany which produced Niebuhr, Savigny, and Ranke. In Gibbon 
all the arts of the historian were blended ; he was moralist, philosopher, and man of 
letters, as well as chronicler, and if his conception of a scientific method faUs 
short of the rigour of to-day, it was far beyond anything contemplated by his 
immediate successors. Among the lesser names of this transition period may be 
noted William Mitford (1744-1827), who produced A History of Greece, which was 
not superseded tiU Connop Thirlwall (1797-1875) published his abler and less biased 
work on the same subject between 1835 and 1844. Dr. John Lingard, a Roman 
Catholic professor, issued his History of England between 1819 and 1830. Lingard’s 
book is written from a special point of view, and is never free from a propagandist 
purpose ; but he worked honestly at his sources, and was the master of a clear and 
pleasant prose style. Robert Southey (1774-1843) produced a number of historical 
works— a History of Brazil (1810-19) and b. History of the Peninsular War (1823-32), 
but he is better remembered as the author of two admirable biographies — a Life 
of Nelson (1813) and a Life of John Wesley (1820). 

• Hallam. — The first considerable historian after Gibbon was Henry Hallam (1777- 
1859). R® was a trained lawyer, and a man of immense erudition ; but above all 
things he was a man of a sober and central judgment, who, fortified with a moderati 
Whig philosophy, endeavoured to see the past as a consequence of the strife of great 
principles. Throughout he is an ardent moralist, regarding history as a basis foi 
a reasoned optimism and a confidence in the advance of liberty and justice. Hi;- 
View of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages (1818) is a series of self-contained 
surveys presenting rather a philosophic outline than a detailed history. His ConsU 
tuiional History of England, dtsFing with the period between Henry VII. and George II > 
was the first attempt at a type of history which was to have many successors. Hallam 
also produced An Introduction to the Literature of Europe in the xjth, xd/A, and 
Centuries (i 837 ~ 8 ). which is still a valuable and accurate encyclopa^ia. Hallarn 
had a powerfvd mind, a little narrow and dry, but eminently and masculine 

ns , 
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His style is cold, dignified, and workmanlike, without heights and without disasters. 
He has little colour or grace and small imaginative power, and his merits are to be 
sought in the firm architectural lines of his work and in its invariable lucidity and 
moderation. 


HISTORY AS A SCIENCE 

Historical writing in Britain since Hallam has tended to fall into two distinct 
classes — that in which the scientific interest is uppermost, and that in which a 
definite effort is made to raise history to a literary art. The two classes are not 
exclusive, for the scientific historian often attains to the literary graces, and the 
literary historian rarely lacks something of the scientific standpoint. Both 
schools were apt to produce moralists, who either read contemporary conditions 
into the past or drew from the past a moral for their own times. But the divi- 
sion is useful, since it enables us to classify according to temperament. In 
the first class the line of succession is Grote, Buckle, Freeman, Lecky, Stubbs, 
Gardiner, and Lord Acton, and the great names of the second are Carlyle, 
Macaulay, and Froude. 

George Grote (1794--1871) was a typical philosophical Radical who sought to 
apply both the scientific bias and the political principles of that school to the study 
of ancient history. Irritated by Mitford's Tory interpretation of Greek history, 
he produced between 1845 and 1856 a History of Greece, based on a careful study 
of the documents then at the disposal of the world, and full of that assurance of the 
invulnerability of its judgment which marked his school of thought. Grote was a 
man of affairs, and his book is always distinguished by good sense, and though much 
of it has been superseded by later archaeological discoveries, it remains as a great 
intellectual achievement. His style is ugly and hard, and no book on Greece has 
ever been written with less Attic grace. 

Buckie. — Of the same temper was Henry Thomas Buckle (1821-62), whose 
unfinished History of Civilization in England (1857-61) is one of the boldest 
attempts at the dogmatic interpretation of history ever made. His philosophy was 
of the harsh materialistic type which becomes at times almost comically short- 
sighted ; but his handling of facts and his vigorous deductions from them are always 
impressive, and his study of 17th-century Scotland is in its way a masterpiece of sharp, 
narrow, intellectual analysis. In both Buckle and Grote there was a genuine desire to 
ascertain truth according to what they regarded as a scientific standard. The same 
impulse may be found in The History of Christianity by Henry Hart Milman 
(i79I-*'I868), in the Enquiry into the Credibility of Early Roman History and Remarks 
on the Use and Abuse of some Political Terms by Sir George Cornewall Lewis (1806- 
63), and in ,the studies in the early history of institutions and laws of Sir Henry 
Maine (tSaa-SS). 
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Freeman. — Edward Augustus Freeman (1823-92) believed in science, liberalism, 
and, above all, in the study of history as a source of practical wisdom. He held, too, 
that all history is continuous, being the exemplification in practice of eternal 
principles ; but while his ethical interest is strong, his judgments are kept |n order 
by his view of the importance of the comparative method. His main work^^ are his 
History of the Norman Conquest (1867-79), and his unfinished History of\ Sicily. 
Freeman's erudition is great, but few historians of his intellectual calibre have 
been so lacking in the literary arts. His rhetoric is crude and undistinguished, 
and his ordinary style is flat and monotonous — the style, as has been said, of a 
lecturer who has to emphasize his points by repetition. Yet he has a large historical 
vision, and, though apt to be unfair to his contemporaries, he laboured after justness 
in his historical estimates. 

Stubbs. — William Stubbs (1825-1901) was a greater man of letters than Freeman, 
but he chose for his branch of history one in which the details are apt to be so arid 
that literary graces have little scope. No British historian has ever been a completer 
master of his material, and if we seek an example of the scientific method at its best 
we may find it in him. Apart from editing many charters and chronicles, he f)ro- 
duced A Constitutional History of England (1873-8) which covers his subject down 
to 1485. His other works are chiefly reprinted lectures, such as On Mediceial 
and Modern History, On European History, and The Early Plantagenets, Stubbs 
had little desire to read modern politics into the past, or to preach any contem- 
porary moral. He altogether disbelieved in the philosophy of history, which 
defined as in nine cases out of ten a generalization founded rather on ignorance ot 
points in which particulars differ, than on any strong grasp of one in which they 
agree." He is a master of the art of arrangement ; his mind is at all times most 
scrupulous and candid ; his style is close, compact, but never ugly, and often subtly 
interpenetrated with humour. 

Lecky. — The early work of William Edward Hartpole Lecky (1838-1903) was 
on the same lines as that of Buckle, but with a larger outlook and a wiser judgment. 
His contribution to this branch of the subject can be found in The History of the 
Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism in Europe (1865) and The History 
of European Morals from Augustus to Charlemagne (1869). His History o' 
England in the Eighteenth Century (1878-90) shows his laborious industry and ih 
skill and discretion of his detachment. He makes no attempt at fine writin i 
but there is a sober grace in his orderly sequence, and in his descriptions of sot 
life he rises often to a real animation. He is one of the most convincing of historians 
suffering from no party bias or infirmity of temper. 

Gardiner. — Samuel Rawson Gardiner (1829-1902) was a type of historical student 
more common in Germany than in England. He gave up bis whole life to his woi 
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and, unlike most of his contemporaries, was never drawn into politics. His History 
of England (1603-42) appeared between 1863 and 1882. Four more volumes (1886- 
91) dealt with the Great Civil War, and another three (1895-1901) with the his- 
tory of the Commonwealth and Protectorate. He is perhaps the greatest of English 
scientific historians, and he who gleans after Gardiner will find little to reward him. 
He is not only accurate in his facts, but singularly true and just in his estimates, for 
we see him laboriously stating both sides, and v/e see, too, the mental processes by 
which he arrives at his final conclusion. He has in the highest degree the historic 
sense, for he never reads later mental processes into the past, and it may fairly be 
said that no historian has ever built up more convincingly the mmd of a dead states- 
man or society. His style is a little flat and dull ; but it is always honest, and 
when he is moved by a great argument, as in the description of Cromwell, he rises 
to passages of real literary beauty. He has small pictorial power, and has not 
Macaulay's gift of visualizing the physical details of a scene or figure ; but he 
ran interpret most finely and exactly a mind and character. His labours have 
altogether transformed the world's view of the 17th century in England. 

Green. — John Richard Green (1837-83) belonged in theory to the school of Free- 
man, but his main works, A Short History of the English People (1874) and 
The History of the English People (1877-80), were an attempt at a vivid popular 
history. He wished, as he said, to delineate the constitutional, intellectual, and 
social advance in which we read the history of a nation itself," and he was less con- 
ctTiied with wars and politics than with social conditions. Green's work is a brilliant 
performance, perfect of its kind, and for all its vivacity and colour it is based on 
considerable research. His style is agreeable and animated. Green provides the 
link between the orthodox, academic, philosophic and scientific school of historians 
and the school which conceived of history first and foremost as an art. 

HISTORY AS AN ART 

The scrupulous scientific conscience in history is apt to lead to aphasia. Lord 
Acton, for example (1834-1902), the most learned of modern Englishmen, though 
he contemplated all his life a great History of Freedom, left behind him only a few 
volumes of republished lectures. The 19th century was fortunate in possessing 
three historians who, following the tradition of Thucydides, saw history more as 
picture and an interpretation than as a bloodless scientific analysis. Carlyle, 
Macaulay, and Froude have all specific merits from the historical point of view ; 
but even had these been lacking they would rank as great men of letters. 

Carlyle.— Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881) was many things besides historian, and his 
philosophical and controversial works are treated elsewhere (p. 526) ; but it is prob- 
able that on his histories his fame wiU chiefly rest. The French Revolution was 
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published in 1837. ^845 he issued an edition of Oliver CromwelVs Letters and 

Speeches, The History of Friedrich IL of Prussia, commonly called Frederick the 
Great, appeared between 1858 and 1865. He also published a number of historical 
essays, such as those on “ Mirabeaii and ‘‘The Early Kings of Norway/' which 



are collected ambng his 
miscellaneous worksl 

As an historian Carlyle 
had no detachment, and 
persisted in reading the 
past in the light of the 
present, seeking always for 
a moral. But his strong 
imagination and immense 
pictorial power made him 
constantly forget his propa- 
gandist purpose, and ho 
describes the past with all 
the fury and fire of one who 
had himself lived through 



its crises. In his way he 
was a laborious investi- 
gator, but erratic and dis- 
organized ; he earnestly 
desired to be honest, but 


his emotion often led him 



to brighten or darken the 
colours overmuch. His 
uncanny psychological in^ 
sight frequently reveaUd 
to him the truth, but it 
comes rather as a revela- 
tion than as an argumeid 
He can with difficulty kef|> 
his temper, and condemi ' 


or praises with the vehen* 

ence of an advocate, and he is apt to overlook the duller aspects of constitutioruJ 
and legal history. Often, too, he becomes tired and petulant. His passion for 1h 
grotesque, and even the melodramatic, gives a perpetual twist to his vision, ih 
was also cumbered with a perverted principle of interpretation. He detestc^' 
masses of men and worshipped the hero, and was inclined to seek the key to 


movement too much in the single great man. Moreover, he had something c * 
the modem German behef that might and right are identical — ^not only in tl*!- 
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last resort, but always — and his test of truth and greatness was apt to be only 
success. 

His supreme merit is that he gives to the men and women of the past a fierce 
reality, and makes their doings live for us with the vividness of a witnessed scene. 
Ihe history of the French Revolution has been often more justly and wisely written, 
but no other man has given Carlyle's picture of its fury and futility, its heroism and 
its squalor. His Calvinism gave him a temperamental affinity to Cromwell, and it 
was he who first plucked the Lord Protector from the fog of misunderstandings and 
set him among the great men of the English race. His Frederick the Great, which 
at one time was a textbook of the German Staff, is ill planned and ill proportioned ; 
but it is a gallery of marvellous portraits, and Carlyle alone of his contemporaries 
grasped the spiritual force behind modern Germany. His style is not well suited 
for elaborate history. There is little balance and poise in it ; it is perpetually super- 
heated, and often in the highest degree obscure and ungainly. But for all that 
it is a great style, capable of rising to a memorable eloquence, and of concreting 
into phrases which are more illuminating than other men's chapters. Carlyle 
excelled in historical portraiture. Take this of Alexander Leighton : 

A monstrous pyramidal head, evidently full of confused harsh logic, toil, sorrow, and mudi 
other confusion, wrinkly brows arched up partly in wonder, partly in private triumph over 
many things, most extensive cheeks, fat, yet flaccid, puckered, corrugated, flowing down lifce 
a flood of corrugation, wherein the mouth is a mere corrugated eddy, frowned over by an amor- 
phous bulwark of nose ; the whole you would say supported by the neckdress, by the doublet- 
collar and front resting on it, surmounted by deluges of tangled tattered hair. 

There are thousands of such pictures, and, whether they arc historically just or 
tuijust, they are unforgettable. Moreover, his tempestuous spirit gives to his his- 
torical writing a kind of epic swing, so that the narrative is always moving, and the 
past is presented not as still life, as in so many histories, but with all the swirl and 
p:usto of reality. Carlyle as an historian stands alone. He can never be imitated, and 
should not be followed. His style and his habits of thought are not conducive to 
the discovery or exposition of historical truth, but beyond doubt his was one of the 
greatest minds that ever applied itself to history. 

Macaulay. — Thomas Babington Macaulay, Lord Macaulay (1800-59)* 

^ niinently an historian, and practically all his work, except The Lays of AncietU 
k'onte, maybe classed in this category. The son of Zachary Macaulay, one of the 
B aders of the Abolitionist movement, his mind early accepted the Whig creed, and 
he rose to be one of the most distinguished of Whig politicians. His experience in 
Parliament and in India admirably fitted him for the study of history. The two 
first volumes of his History of England appeared in 1848 ; the third and fourth in 
^855 ; and the fifth and sixth after his death. His essays were contributed mainly 

the Edinburgh Review and the Encyclopaedia Britannica, Ihe man has been 
revealed to the world by one of the most charming biographies in the language* 
written by his nephew, Sir George Otto Trevelyan. 
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Macaulay, without attaining to the most exact kind of scholarship in any one 
subject, early made himself a master of the best literature, ancient and modern. 
His retentive memory enabled him to go on amassing learning throughout his life* 
but he bore it easily and passed it all through the alembic of a quick and virUe mind. 
His political faith was Liberalism in the largest sense, a genuine passion for htimanity, 
freedom and toleration. He had little subtlety, and what could not be expressed 
in clear ringing English he did not see at all. His intellectual texture was common- 
place, but in the most exalted sense of that word, for he shared all the feelings and 
prejudices of the ordinary man, and could express them in a style which the simph'si 

could appreciate and admire. He desired 
popularity, and he achieved it, for he has 
told us that his aim in his history was " to 
]>roduce something which shall for a few 
days supersede the last fashionable novul 
on the tables of young ladies.'' He wrote 
history cis Sir Walter Scott wrote novels, 
with immense zest for e\’cry picturesque 
detail, and at the same time with a keen 
interest in those movements of thought 
which find practical exj)ression in churches 
and parliaments. Ills Wliiggism has been 
overstated. He held the view that “ it 
was the Revolution of 1688 which brought 
the Crown into harmony with the Parlia- 
ment, and the First Reform Bill which 
Lord Macaulay. brought thc Parliament into harmony with 

the Nation " — doctrines for which there is 
much to be said. In his history he can be very severe with Whig leaders, and on tin* 
whole he is just to their opponents. Plis weakness ratlier lies in the fact that wliile 
he could understand Whiggism, which was above all things lucid, sensible, and 
practical, he had little appreciation for any creed which approximated to rnysticisn^ 
He held that if a doctrine were incapable of a good sound prosaic defence it w;e 
probably untrue. 

He was fortunate in the period he chose for his history, for it gave him a subjei i 
in which his preferences and dislikes had the fullest scope. He is a master in the art 
of construction. Battles, debates in Parliament, court intrigues, social movemenf', 
all fall most aptly into their proper place. His narrative never halts, and his powi r 
pf constructing a background is unrivalled. So austere a critic as Lord Acton saici. 
**In description and in narrative I think he is the first of all writers of history." 
He builds up his scenes by a multitude of small details, like an historical noveli 
He is very frequently inaccurate in such details, and it may be argued with son 
{ustice that he is often essentially shallow in his verdicts upon this or thai 
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character. But in his statement of the broad movements of history he is invariably 
just and true. Of political bias there is very little. He makes a god of William 
and a fiend of James and a fallen angel of Marlborough, not because of his 
politics, but because of his moral antipathies. His style has obvious faults. 
There is a perpetual clang of hammers in it, and his habit of building up by 
neat antitheses often leads him to create a false impression. But for the purposes 
for which he used it, it was a nearly perfect tool. Its untiring vigour gives the 
same atmosphere of reality as Carlyle's very different manner. It is a perfect 
medium, too, for good advocacy, and few things are better in his work than his 
statements of the arguments for or against a policy or a conclusion. Its worst 
defect is its metallic hardness ; but when he is deeply moved this fault is forgotten. 
Such a passage as the account of Monmouth's burial in St. Peter's Chapel in the 
Tower shows him at his best. He himself has made the most just criticism of 
his style : My manner is, I think, and the world thinks, on the whole a good 
one ; but it is very near a bad manner indeed, and those characteristics of my style 
which are most easily copied are the most questionable." 

Macaulay's reputation suffered some eclipse after his death ; he had be6n over- 
praised, and consequently there was a reaction under which he was undervalued. 
The critics complained that he lacked qualities which he never claimed to possess 
But his work remains one of the great possessions of the British people — an intro- 
duction to historical study for the ordinary reader, and also one of the most brilliantly 
coloured and artistically composed reconstructions of the past in any literature. 

Froude. — James Anthony Froude (1818-94) was a mind more akin to Carlyle 
than to Macaulay. He had an interest in metaphysics alien to the latter, and was 
altogether of a rarer and subtler temperament. He was educated at Oxford during 
the Tractarian movement, and was much influenced by Newman till Carlyle claimed 
his allegiance. He relinquished his idea of becoming a priest and devoted his life 
to historical work. His miscellaneous papers, partly historical and partly philo- 
sophical, are contained in Short Studies on Great Subjects (1867-83) ; his History 
of England was issued between the years 1856 and 1870, and covered roughly the 
period of the English Reformation. He also published various volumes of lectures, 
^md a brilliant sketch of Julius Caesar. 

Froude as an historian is less inaccurate than Macaulay, but more essentially 
luifair. He did not believe that history could be a science, and in all his writing he 
has a strong ethical interest and a definite artistic purpose. He wshed to make it 
a drama, and a moral drama. The reaction from his early training gave him a strong 
bias against ecclesiasticism, and he has written of the defeat of Catholicism in England 
with a passion almost lyrical in its fervour. Macaulay attempted to be just even 
to people whom he disliked, but Froude in his attacks had the unhesitating vigour 
of an ancient Israelitish prophet. On the other hand, it should be said that the 
charges of inaccuracy with which it wfeis at one time the fashion to assail him, are 
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mostly unfounded; he is less inaccurate than Freeman. To counterbalance his 
dislikes he possessed great enthusiasms — ^an intense admiration for the makers of 
the British Empire, and for British seamen at all stages of their history, so that he 
writes of the Devon adventurers of Elizabeth's reign as if he had shared in the^r adven- 
tures. This enthusiasm made him excel in presenting the pageantry of history, and 
uo English writer, not even Macaulay, has a greater pictorial gift. Many of his pas- 
sages are unmatched even in the 
best romantic fiction. But in 
addition to this gift he has a 
habit which he learned from 
Carlyle of interspersing passages 
of argument, done with extra- 
ordinary lucidity and grace. Hi:, 
mind always sought for dogma 
and never attained it, and, since 
his creed was thus held in sus 
pension, he was enabled to indulge 
himself in dialectical subtleties as 
if for their own sake. It is not 
possible to extract from him a 
definite ethical code, as can be 
done in the case of Macaulay. 
His prejudices and prepossessions 
we know, but his faith remains 
a series of questions. It has been 
said truly that he had an anma 
naturaliter Catholica, and would 
have been happy to accept tin^ 
authority of a Church if the acci 
dents of his training had not made 
such a solution impossible. 

Tlie greatest merit of Froude 
is his style. It has much of Newman's art and general cadence, but it has a 
more living movement. Of all historical styles of our time it is the most perfectly 
suited to the composition of a great work. It is never rhetorical, but by im 
perceptible stages it quickens and colours till sometimes it reaches the high* 
level of eloquence. It is in the true canonical tradition of English prose, 

MILITARY HISTORY 

^ history which is more than a mere Staff College text-book and is als') 

^ well represented in iqth^century England. 



James Anthony Proade. 
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Napier.— Sir William Frauds Patrick Napier (1785-1860) published his History' 
of the War in the Peninsula between the years 1828 and 1840. Napier was a strong 
Radical, and wrote his book partly to vindicate his hero, Sir John Moore, and partly 
as a counterblast to Southey's History, written from the Tory standpoint. He had 
full access to official documents on both sides, had an admirable understanding of 
strategy and tactics, and from the technical point of view few military historians 
have been better equipped. But his strong opinions imported into his writing a 
vigour not often found in military treatises, and the book abounds in brilliant battle 
(pictures and heroic episodes. He never attempts fine writing but often achieves it, 
and his best passages have a noble simplicity and great beauty of cadence. 

Kinglake.— Alexander William Kinglake (1809-91), the historian of the Crimean 
War, had something of Napier’s high temper, but much less of his art. His eight 
volumes on The Invasion of the Crimea appeared between 1863 1887. They are 

violently controversial, and often obviously unfair ; his delineations of character 
nre poor, and there is much tortured writing. Yet the book lives by its movement 
,i!kI colour, and has many passages, like Napier’s greater work, where strong emotion 
purifies and simplifies the style. It is indeed the good fortune of the military his- 
t(;rian who is in love with his subject that when the great moment comes in his 
narrative he rarely fails to rise to it. 

SUPPLEMENTARY READING LIST 

There are numerous reprints of the works of all the historians referred to above. See also Froudi : 
Life of Carlyle, — Nichol, John ; Carlyle (English Men of Letters, Macmillan, 1902 ). — Trevelyan, Sir 
(i 0 .: Life of Macaulay [2 vuls., Longmans, 1876). — Morison, J. Cotier: Macaulay (English Men of 
Letters, Macmillan, 1S82). — Paul, Herbert: Fronde (Pitman, 1902),— Gooch, G. P. : History «nd 
Historians of the Nineteenth Century (Longmans, 1913). 



Chapter 8 . PROSE OF REFLECTION 


The professed Philosophers : Bentbam, Mackintosh, Hamilton, Mill, Darwin, Speno^r, 

Huxley, Green, Caircl, F. H. Bradley — ^Teachers and Critics: Carlyle, Ruskin, Newmak 
Matthew Arnold, Bagehot, Dr. John Brown, Leslie Stephen, John Morley \ 

\ 

THE PROFESSED PHILOSOPHERS 

The history of English thought in the rgth century on its more technical side 
falls into clearly marked divisions. It begins with the rise of the Utilitarian school, 
akin to the philosophical Radicals in politics and owing much to the French ami 
English thinkers of the late iSth century. The passing of this fashion was followed 
by two movements, one finding its origin in natural science and associated with the 
new doctrine of evolution, and the other representing a return to the standpoint 
of German metaphysics and a revival of the teaching of Kant and Hegel. By the 
close of the century the influence of both movements was on the wane, the assurance 
of the evolutionists being somewhat weakened by metaphysical difficulties, and the 
neo-Hegelian school having exhausted its novelty and become, in the usual cycle 
of speculation, an object of critical assaults. 

Bentham. — Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832) was bom in London, educated at 
Westminster School and Queen's College, Oxford, and became a member of Lincoln’''' 
Inn in 1763. His tranquil life was almost wholly devoted to the exposition of those 
ultimate problems which face the legislator, and to the construction of an ideal legal 
system. In the tone of his thought he belonged to the i8th century. Bentham 
pursued to its extreme limit the once-popular ideal — " the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number." As a writer he is at his best in argument, where in the de- 
tection of fallacies he is admirably clear and not without a certain^dry humour. 
- Yet his aim was always constructive, and he laid down the most definite conclusions 
about the origins of society, the purpose of civilization, the functions of Government, 
and the true meaning of liberty. The anon5mious Fragment on Government (177^) 
was followed in 1789 by his IrUroduction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation. 
Throughout his life he laboured zealously at the application of his theories to practical 
measures of legal reform. Mill, who regarded him as one of the great benefactws 
of humanity, has drawn the portrait of this self-sufficing scholar. " He had neiths r 
internal experience nor external ; the quiet, even tenor of his life, and his healthines'j 
of mind, conspired to exclude him from both. He never knew prosperity and 
adversity, passion nor satiety ; he never had even the experiences whi^ sickness 
gives ; he lived from childhood to the age of eighty-five in bo)dsh health. . . • H®"' 
much of human nature slumbered in him he knew not, neither can we know." 
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Mackintosh. — Sir James Mackintosh (1765-1832), son of a Highland officer, was 
born near Inverness, educated at Aberdeen University, and studied medicine in 
Edinburgh. In 1788 he went to London and rapidly succeeded at the bar, becoming 
Recorder of Bombay from 1804 1812, and on his return a member of Parliament 

till his death. Mackintosh was more a man of affairs than an academic philosopher ; 
but his VindicicB Gallicce (1791) is almost the only surviving answer to Burke’s 
Reflections ; his Discourses on the Law of Nature and Nations (1799) show the elo- 
quence of the advocate ; and his Dissertation on the Progress of Ethical Philosophy 
{Encyclopmdia Britanmca, 1830) is in its dry way a classic. He was not a professed 
Benthamite ; but he had most affinity with the Utilitarian school, and held that 
the coincidence of virtue with utility may become perfect.” There must have been 
an attraction about the man which is not apparent in his writings, for he was deeply 
loved by his friends. Always a sober thinker, he began by hailing the French 
Ivevolution, ^most recanted in horror at the Reign of Terror, and gradually returned 
to the Liberal enthusiasms of his youth. He left various fragments on The History 
of England, honest and judicial if a little bloodless. His style is apt to be too like 
that of spoken advocacy, but he has many passages of clear masculine argument. 

Hamilton. — Sir William Hamilton (1788-1856) was born in Glasgow, educated at 
Glasgow University and Balliol College, Oxford, and called to the Scottish bar 
in 1813. The direction of his life was determined b}^ his appointment in 1836 as 
professor of logic and metaphysics in Edinburgh, where he remained till his death 
twenty years later. To the young Scottish student the study of metaphysics has 
always been attractive, and a teacher of Hamilton's vital and arresting personality 
was destined to colour the wffiole life of the nation. Ministers, doctors, lawyers, 
and schoolmasters carried his gospel into every quarter of the land. His lectures 
were hurriedly prepared, and their indifferent form cannot give us the measure of 
his effect as a professor. He had the brain of a mediaeval schoolman, and rejoiced 
in meticulous differentiations. He published an elaborate edition of Reid's works 
!-849) ; Discussions on Philosophy and Literature (1852) ; and his Lectures on Meta- 
physics and Logic appeared posthumously between 1859 and 1861. He cannot be 
^aid to have left speculative work of lasting value, but he did much to popularize 
^iie study of philosophy and to introduce British readers to the great German 
1 blinkers. 

Mill, — John Stuart Mill (1806-73) was bom in London, the son of James Mill 
•’1C historian, and, thanks to his Autobiography (1873), we know every detail of his 
*''Usy life. Few books are so completely simple-minded and sincere. The precocity 

his childhood was the direct consequence of his father's unique theories of educa- 
don. Beginning Greek in his fourth year, from eight to thirteen his attentions 
'vere divided between conic sections and Newton, astronomy and fluxions, logic 
ind political ^economy : and there does not appear to have been a moment of bis 
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waking life given up to idleness or recreation. His appointment in 1823 to the 
examiner's office at the India House gave him a profession which allowed him ample 
leisure for his own work. From thirty-five to forty he owned and practically edited 
the London Review, soon incorporated with the Westminster Review, where he 
became the prophet of the philosophical Radicals. His System of Logic |was pub- 
lished in 1842, and five years later appeared The Principles of Political "Economy, 
Both volumes were epoch-making, and both remain classics, even though philosophy 
has not moved in the direction he anticipated. 

It was Mill's peculiar distinction that, though severely scientific, he was always 
human and popular. He was animated by a genuine desire for the public good, 
and his later years were devoted to social service and political reform. Writin^i^s 
like Liberty (1859), Representative Government (1861), and 'The Subjection of Women 
(1869) were in effect topical pamphlets ; but in many ways they are the most perfect 
in form of his productions. Mill's was a mind of superlative honesty and of a con^ 
scientiousness which became a sort of ardour. Few writers have treated of topics 
dry and of dogma so cold with anything approaching his sensitive freshness and 
glowing humanity. The periodical attacks of depression from which he suffered 
never clouded his work, and his austere rationalism cannot hide his tendernesb 
towards mankind. 

Darwin. — Charles Robert Darwin (1809--82), who was one of the greatest of all 
scientists, is included in a history of literature because of the profound effect of 
his writings, rather than for their intrinsic literary value. His mental and morn! 
stature is so great that it would dignify writings of far less artistic worth. Ilib 
first book. The Journal of the Voyage in the ** Beagle ” (1839), ^ brilliant seric*^ 

of travel pictures. Twenty years later he published The Origin of Species; 1 he 
Descent of Man followed in 1871, and The Expression of the Emotions in Man and 
Animals in 1872. His style aims at only one merit — lucidity, and in consequener 
he is rarely obscure ; but the intense concentration of his thought makes him fre- 
quently crabbed. Nevertheless he has many passages full of a sober grace. 

Spencer. — Herbert Spencer (1820-^1903) is the most widely known of the manv' 
writers w^ho popularized the doctrine of evolution. Early in life he conceived ifu' 
grandiose scheme of his Synthetic Philosophy, on which he faithfully laboured tf> 
the end. His aim was to provide a complete systematization of the sciences, an ‘ 
he had all the self-K:onfidence and optimism of the mid- Victorian scientist. H’ 
Social Statics appeared in 1850, and five years later the first edition of his Principe 
of Psychology, First Principles came in 1862 ; followed by Principles of Bioh 1 
(1864-7 ) » Principles of Psychology (1870-2) ; Principles of Sociology (1876-96) ; < ' ’ 
Ethics (1879-93). He also edited the huge encyclopaedia known as Descrip' ^ 
Sociology, Other works are Education (1861) and The Study of Sociology (1872). 

The difficulty of compiling an encyclopaedic philosophy in modem times is 
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huge field which it must cover. For system it was necessary to have one guiding 
conception, and he found this in "evolution.” His style rarely rises above the common- 
place, and it is painfully monotonous ; but on the whole it is lucid, and the arrange- 
ment is uniformly excellent. Spencer's mind is, indeed, more interesting than his 
actual system. A bleak cheerfulness sustained him, and, oddly endugh for a naturalist, 
he had an abiding sense of religion, and the older he grew the more inclined was he 
to enlarge his sphere of the Unknowable. His reach, as was inevitable in a cosmic 
philosophy, exceeded his grasp ; but there is a real grandeur about the largeness 
of his aims and the faithfulness with which he toiled at them. 

Huxley. — ^Thomas Henry Huxley (1825-95) is from the point of view of 
pure literature the most distinguished of the Victorian evolutionists. His chief 
works are Evidence as to Mans Place in Nature (1863); Lay Sermons (1870); 
Critiques and Addresses (1873) ; Science and Culture (1881) ; and Essays on Some 
('oniroverfed Questions (1892). A collected edition of his essays was published in 
nine volumes in 1S93. He also issued in 1878 an excellent study of Hume. Huxley 
had nearly all the literary graces — clarity and grace of style, wit, imagination, and 
urbanity. He is the model controversialist, and his statement of problems can 
hardly be bettered. Like Spencer, he had only one aim, to be lucid ; but in the - 
attainment of this literary grace nearly all the others were added unto him. 

Green. — Thomas Hill Green (1836-82) is the chief of that other school of the later 
century which sought its inspiration in the great German metaphysicians. He was 
a tutor at Balliol, and founded a school which for long set the tone of speculation 
at Oxford. His chief works were an edition of Hume’s Treatise on Human Nature 
(1874-5) and his Prolegomena to Ethics (1883). He waged a war on empiricism, 
which was on the whole successful ; and before he died his methods of thought were 
the most fashionable in England. He was a man of the highest and purest char- 
acter ; but, though a better scholar, he wrote no better than Herbert Spencer, and 
his close argumentation, impressive as it is, is scarcely literature. 

Caird. — His pupil, Edward Caird (1835-1908), who succeeded Jowett as Master 
^ t Balliol, had for long a great influence in Scotland, and expounded the new 
Bcgelianism with much more charm and persuasiveness. Caird, however, wrote 
If ss to convince than to fortify in the faith, and his strongest characteristic is the 
nligious ardour which he succeeded in importing into metaphysics. 

Bradley. — Of the many English Hegelians by far the most original mind is that 

Francis Herbert Bradley (born 1846), His Ethicd Studies (1876), Principles 
^^iic (1883 I new ed. 1922), and Appearance and Reality (1893) reveal an intellect^ 
’-'f the first order of subtlety, which, while accepting generally the metaphysics ^f 
its school, gave them a new colour and application. As a controversialist he is 
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most formidable, and throughout his all too few books are scattered passages and 
phrases full of a startling imaginative power and a brilliant wit. 


TEACHERS, ESSAYISTS, AND CRITICS j 

\ 

CARLYLE \ 

Life. — ^Thomas Carlyle (1795-81), the son of a stonemason, was bom at Eccle* 
fechan, in Dumfriesshire. In after years it was his ambition to build as well as his 
father built, and his description of the old man’s bold flowing style ” and his 
** words like arrows exaggerated “ for the sake chiefly of humorous effect ” reveals 
the origin of what many assumed to be affectations in his own writings. Much of 
his thought and most of his prejudices came to him direct from his early home and 
family circle. Educated at a school in Annan, he went to the University of Edin- 
burgh, and then taught mathematics for some time at Annan and Kirkcaldy, lie 
had been destined for the Kirk ; at one period he studied law ; but at the age of 
twenty-three he discovered his vocation in literature. In 1826 he married Jane 
Baillie Welsh and spent six years on her small property at Craigenputtock, in the 
moors of Dumfriesshire. It was a happy marriage, though full of tempests. The 
Carlyles came to London and settled in Cheyne Row in 1834. There he remained 
for the rest of his days, though he visited France and Germany more than once for 
the purposes of his books. 

Works. — In this chapter we are concerned with Carlyle’s miscellaneous writ- 
ings, apart from his specific historical works. The Life of Schiller was published in 
1823-4. Then followed a decade of journalism, including the famous Character- 
istics, till the issue of Sartor Resartus (1833-4). His career as an historian opened 
with The French Revolution in 1837. Lectures on Heroes were delivered in 

1840, in which year Chartism was published. Three years later came Past and 
Present, and in 1850 Latter-Day Pamphlets, In 1850-1 appeared Ttte Life of John 
Sterling, the most successful of his lighter works. In addition, he produced a 
mass of miscellaneous articles and reviews, which are reprinted in his collected 
essays. 

Philosophy. — It is easier to make phrases about Carlyle's teaching than tn 
expound it, for it was essentially unsystematic and more like a series of cries extorted 
from a troubled soul than the orderly work of a sedate philosopher. He was dom* 
nated throughout by one or two conceptions. The chief was the conception f 
authority; he believed that Zeus governs and will always defeat Prometheus, • ■ 
that in Zeus both might and right are united. Another was his hatred of lo[ 

't chopping and the whole domain of what philosophers know as the intelligen( 

He was in violent opposition to ** the age of reason " and the j8th caitury, 
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sought truth in revelation on the mystic side of life rather than in pure argument. 
The spirit and will were to him of far greater importance than the intellect. Again, 
he had something of Burke’s belief in the past. “ The true Past departs not, nothing 
that was worthy in the Past departs ; no Truth or Goodness realized by man ever 
dies, or can die/’ He disliked new raw things which had no ancestry. Finally, he 
believed profoundly in the influence of great men, as opposed to the dull unconscious 
movement of masses, and had a Coriolanusdike bias against that " People " which 
the philosophic Radicals idealized. He was a democrat in so far as he emphasized 
the moral possibilities of every human soul ; but he had no respect for Everyman's 
brains. His politics were a strange mixture of Tory and Jacobin, and in his later 
years he pinned his faith to a wise aristocracy. 

Such a creed inevitably led to violent and somewhat warped dogmas. In counter- 
ing popular illusions he often established counter fallacies. Whatever his theme, 
the pivot or inspiration of Carlyle’s philosophy was Force, mostly personified. He 
worshipped the Great Man. Virtue, for him, must always express itself in action. 
Turning his eye over the history of mankind he pounced upon the heroes of every 
age, flung over them the shining mantle of his imagination, and shouted for the 
world’s applause. So eager was he to see the thing done and the world agape, 
that he appears almost indifferent to the manner of doing it. But there was no 
vulgarity in this hero worship. The rule of the masters of the world was mind- 
rule ; in some cases, like Cromwell and Frederick, the kingdom might be material 
also, but in others it was not of this world. If Carlyle could cheer lustily, he 
could also ban with a will. He hated shams, and was never weary of declaiming 
against the hypocrite, the slave of convention, the herd-man following the crowd, 
the gig-man with his regard for respectability. In all this, while there is often truth 
and justice, there is apt to be much noisy falsehood. But on the other hand he was 
a true seer and read human souls by a sort of joyous instinct. He had a strange 
power of divination, and his visions were often those of a poet, with a deeper truth 
than the prose of the scientist. He waged implacable war against the comfortable 
udlitarianism of his epoch, and on the whole the world has decided that he was 
right. He was a very great teacher of democracy, for he enabled it to realize its 
pitfalls. 

As Critic. — Carlyle's style is dealt with in the section on his historical work 
(P- 5 ^ 7 )# but here we may note his performances as a critic of literature. In this 
sphere he is at his best and at his worst. If a man's temper was not in tune with 
his own he would have none of him, and few great writers have been guilty of 
iT^ore shallow judgments. His prejudices, in which he gloried, made him grossly 
unfair to men like Scott, Wordsworth, and Keats, and no critical verdict of his can 
be accepted without a rigorous examination. But the greatest writers, like Coethe 
and Shakespeare, he can praise with insight and felicity, and few have written mote 
justly of Bdms and of Johnson. 
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JOHN RUSKIN (1819-1900) 

General Characteristics. — We must appreciate Ruskin as a thinker before it is pos- 



Rnsktn. 


sible to do him justice as a writer. As he says himself, no noble nor right styl« 
'am ever yet founded but out of a sincere heart , n, ♦ nor wils any jpWfat styk 
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invented but by some man who meant what he said.** ' If this be true, it is useless 
to dismiss his art criticism as misleading and his treatment of economics as un- 
practical, while we praise him as a master of words and a great writer. No one 
ever protested more vehemently against the theory of art for art*s sake : if Ruskin's 
influence is one of the most potent and vitalizing forces of the second half of the 
19th century, it is so by reason of the sum total of his work and of his conception 
of life as a whole. 

To him there are no water-tight compartments in life ; whether in art, in thought, 
in morals, or in the workaday world, Ruskin maintains that nothing can be beau- 
tiful which is not true.’* And by promoting the love of beauty, he seeks to promote 
the love of truth ; the two aspects of his work cannot be separated, for to him they 
are one and indivisible. He says in Fors Clavigera (Letter 76), “ The teaching of 
Art as I understand it, is the teaching of all things.’' Thus he shows, and in no 
narrow didactic spirit, the relation between art and ethics ; he makes clear the 
connection between sociological work and morals, and points out that scientific 
economics are inevitably bound up with the reform of the individual. He holds 
that the separation of material from spiritual progress is for ever impossible ; that 
increased industrial and social prosperity must go hand in hand with increased 
capacity and desire for an advance which is even more vital. It is open, I 
repeat, to serious question . . . whether among national manufactures, that of 
Souls of good quality may not at last turn out a quite leadingly lucrative one ? ” 
In all the many forms of teaching wliich he undertook, this manufacture of souls, 
'''"this awakening of the spiritual in the material, was his chief end and aim. 

Early Life. — “The first step," he tells us, “ to the understanding cither the mind 
or position of a great man ought, I think, to be an inquiry into the elements of his 
early instruction, and the mode in which he was affected by the circumstances of 
surrounding life.*’ John Ruskin was born of Scottish parentage in London, the 
son of a wine merchant. His mother was sternly evangelical, and trained her only 
in the strictest Sabbatarianism, giving him also an exact and detailed know- 
ledge of the Bible. The lives of the parents centred in their son, who was shielded, 
cared for, guarded, but allowed little or no freedom or intercourse with boys of 
lus own age. He was taught at home, and the only breaks in a very quiet 
childhood were the long journeys in England, Scotland, and on the Continent, which 
gave him what was best in his education, stimulating and guiding his taste and his 
^ippreciation of the beautiful in nature and in art. Later on he was at Christ 
C hurch, Oxford, and won the Newdigate. Meanwhile he had, from the age of 
thirteen onwards, been a lover of Turner's paintings ; in 1840 he was introduced 
Jo * the man who beyond all doubt is the greatest of the age." The hero-worship 
Turner inspired, the publication of Carlyle's Heroes, and the influence of his own 
studies in drawing both in England and in the Alps, finally decided Ruskin's work 

1 t4ch$f$s on Aft, HI., 68. 
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in life. He determined to be an art critic ; in the words of Mr. Collingwood, 
“ the mission was laid upon him to tell the world that Art, no less than other 
spheres of life, had its Heroes ; that the mainspring of their energy was Sincerity, 
and the burden of their utterance, Truth." 

' I 

Works. — In May 1843 Ruskin published the first volume of Modern, Painter:^, 
and from that time until i860, when he finished that work, he took art asUhe start 
ing“point for all his writings. Ruskin's art criticism is vital, not formal,; it deali, 
with almost every aspect of existence as well as of art ; and everywhere it brings 
art to the test of life. He came to hold that a nation's art is the expression of its 
life and character, and that if these are impure, the resulting art will be, like IIk: 
Renaissance architecture of Venice, decadent and impure. For " the art of any 
country is the exponent of its social and political virtues ... an exact exponeiii 
of its ethical life," ^ 

From this position there was no very startling transition to the final phase of 
Ruskin's work, and that which, in his own opinion, was by far the most important. 
From teaching art he passed to the economic and social problems which occupied 
the rest of his life. He had come to realize that social evils went too deep for philan- 
thropic tinkering. He therefore set himself the task of planning a complete schcine 
for social reorganization — a scheme which aims at the banishment of utilitarianism 
and materialism, and at substituting for them the beauty which is also justice and 
truth. 

Unless you are minded to bring yourselves and all whom you can help out of this curse ol 
darkness, you need not try to do any art work ; it is the vainest of affectations to try to jjiit 
beauty into shadows, while all the real things that cast them are left in deformity and pain 

Ruskin's political economy, like his art criticism, is often condemned, and wc 
are told, doubtless with justice, that many of his plans would fail, even if an attempt 
were made to put them into practice. Yet, concerning the principles themselves, 
there can be only one opinion. He struck at the very root of modern life, and <it 
the struggle for the miscalled " wealth " of mere possessions. He siliowed that die 
quality of life which a man leads is the only real criterion ; that injurious rom]H'- 
tition and money-grabbing are opposed to civic and social welfare. Things whivJi 
cannot be bought and sold — love, friendship, self-sacrifice, capacity, tnith do 
nevertheless and must inevitably have a very real influence even on supply 
demand. Consequently, even from the lowest point of view, the greatest matnid 
results are obtained when service is gladly rendered. To treat a worker as a machine 
— i.e, as something less than a man — is to lower the economic value of his work. 
If this be " sentiment," it is sentiment of a very reasonable and practical kind. 

The same is true of many of the other contentions of Ruskin, in all of whicli lie 
substitutes a human life standard for a money standard : many of them are 
accepted even by the most hard-headed business men — e,g, the doctrine that iii 
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long run it is more profitable to pay a higher wage to an efficient, than a lower wage 
to a less efficient, workman. 

Style.— Ruskin clothed his thought in language of exceptional beauty. In his 
early work his style is peculiarly rich, full of imagery, metaphor, and illustration. 
His language is an exact reflex of his patient observation of fact, and he piles 
up picture upon picture, each detail in which is vivid and true, in an English which 
is full of harmony and colour, flexible, impassioned, imaginative, and clear. An 
example of this method is the famous description of the Campagna in Vol. I. of 
Modern Painters (Part II., chap, ii., sect, i) : 

The noonday sun came slanting down the rocky slopes of La Riccia, and their masses of 
entangled and tall foliage, whose autumnal lints were mixed with the wet verdure of a thousand 
evergieens, were penetrated with it as with rain. I cannot call it colour, it was conflagration. 
Purple, and crimson, and scarlet, like the curtains of God’s tabernacle, the rejoicing trees sank 
into the valley in showers of light, every separate leaf quivering with buoyant aud burning life ; 
each, as it turned to reflect or to transmit the sunbeam, first a torch and then an emerald. 

On the other hand, the language is sometimes so ornate as to conceal, rather 
than to illustrate, the central thought. It calls attention to itself at the expense 
of the argument : it captivates and seduces the imagination by a wealth that 
degenerates into luxury. The sentences, with their parallel clauses and many 
comparisons, become too long, and are overloaded so that the illustrations are 
but an added obscurity. Thus in Modern Painters (Vol. IT, Part III., chap, xv., 
sect, i) there is a sentence which contains more than six hundred words and 
eighty stops ; this is exceptional, but many sentences extend to several hun- 
dred words. It is not surprising that such writing lacks spontaneity, and even 
appears affected. 

In his sociological writings, almost aU of which were originally intended to be 
spoken, not printed, the style is quite different and very much simpler. The long 
period of earlier days, with its many clauses, is divided into brief sentences, alive 
»vith passion and vision. Even when Ruskin utters the maxims and aphorisms of a 
moralist, these are quickened by the intensity of emotion that inspires them. He 
speaks like a Hebrew prophet, using often enough the very words, and still more 
often the tone, of the English Bible, which had been familiar to him from his child- 
hood. There are still at times the faults of confusion, word-play, and lack of clear- 
ness ; but the style is never cold, over-methodical, or laboured. 


NEWMAN 

Life. — John Henry Newman (1801-90) was bom in London of a Cambridgeshire 
family. He went to Oxford at sixteen, and his mental development was slow till 
after his election to a Fellowship at Oriel in 1822. There he found Keble, Pusey 
and Hurrell Froude, and with them inai^urated the Oxford Movement. If the cele- 
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brated Tracis for the Times {1833-41) do not express a philosophy widely accepted 
to-day, their influence upon the history of Anglican thought was far-reaching, and it 
was Newman who gave to the movement spiritual vitality. He wrote nearly one- 
third of the ninety tracts, besides various works in apologetic theology. His Oxford 
Sermons (1828-53) filled eight volumes. Gradually he found himself dnable to 
recognize any via media between Atheism and Catholicism ; in 1845 he jdined the 
Roman Church, and in 1878 became a cardinal. In the exposition and defence of 

the Roman doctrine he was no less 
eloquent and persuasive than in his 
Angliciin days, though his sermons 
became notably less balanced and 
classic in form. But his Idea of a 
University (1854) contmns some of 
his finest prose, and his Apologia 
pro Vita Sua (1(864) is famous not 
only for its controversial subtlety, 
but for its moral and spiritual beauty 
and its literary grace. 

Characteristics. — The Oxford Move 
ment came into being as a protest 
against the Victorian spirit of com- 
promise. To its members dogma, 
as such, appealed far more power 
fully than any particular dogma; 
they were determined to see when* 
the faith, which most people pro 
fessed, really led them, and they 
believed profoundly in the eternal 
significance of the conflict bctwc't n 
good and evil. For the movement 
Newman wrote poems in the 
Apostolica (1832-3) ; the Sermons and 
Tracis already mentioned ; The Pro- 
phetical Office of the Church (1837) ; Lectures on Justification (1838), and an 
on the Development of Christian Doctrine {1845). Here is to be found religions 
music — subtle, sweet, mournful.'' In the Discourses to Mixed Congregations (1850], 
the Lectures upon Anglican Difficulties (1850), and the Essay in Aid of a Granir,in 
H of Assent (1870), his fervour occasionally seems forced and his style over-elaborate. 
V In his early days Newman declared that he meant to be hot-headed," and, 
the old^r saints, he could always " get into one of St. Columba's grand wratln 
explosions." His two novels. Loss and Gain (1848) and Callista (1856), are ciis 
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appointing ; but The Dream of Gerontius (1865) proved that he had the metrical 
accomplishments as well as the spirit of the poet. 

Style. He has told us that he had “ to take great pains with everything," and 
often wrote chapters many times and made innumerable corrections, not in an 
attempt to write well, or to form an eloquent style, but " with the one single desire 
and aim to explain clearly and exactly his meaning." In most of his writing there 
is no sense of effort : everything seems transparent and spontaneous. He is a 
master of simple and beautiful cadences. This is his description of a gentleman : 

He has his eyes on all his company; he is tender towards the bashful, gentle towards the 
distant, and merciful towards the absurd ; he can recollect to whom he is speaking ; he guards 
against unseasonable allusions and topics which may irritate ; he is seldom prominent in conver- 
sation and never wearisome. He makes light of favours while he does them, and seems to be 
receiving when he is conferring. 

Newman was a great influence, both upon English style and upon the modes, 
and even the substance, of English thought. His was the power of an intense 
personal piety and a rare, subtle, and deeply imaginative mind. Even when his 
arguments seem Jesuitical or crudely declamatory they are relieved the next 
instant by some touch of honesty or humour or wise simplicity, so that men who 
differ most widely from his conclusions can rejoice in the atmosphere of sincere 
faith and high spiritual endeavoui, 

MATTHEW ARNOLD 

*• Essays In Criticism ” — the Doctrine of Culture. — Like many writers of the first rank, 
Arnold began life as a port, and settled down at maturity to the production of 
critical and philosophical prose. In 1865 his Essays in Criticism inaugurated 
his remarkable influence upon students of literature and first attracted the atten- 
tion of the public. The book determined his life-work, which was to produce 
what might be called a Bible of Culture. He wrote on literature and religion, on 
politics and ethics, in a spirit which was a curious compound of the scholar and 
the missionary. Actually he achieved much towards the standardization of taste, 
and towards introducing historical and scientific methods of criticism to English 
readers. Always openly ironical towards the middle classes and what he called 
Philistinism, he yet wrote more for men of the world than for scholars, and, by 
virtue of the arresting novelty of his thought and style, did really awaken the 
ordinary man to some conception of art and some questioning upon reli^on and 
morality. Though never governed by practical considerations, his judgment was 
always practical, and he was inspired with an ardent desire for the intellectual 
upraising of his fellow-countrymen. The prosperous complacency, the 'mental 
indolence, and the hustling efficiency of the average Victorian were the subjects of 
his urbane ridicule. Superficially a bundle of contradictions — gibing at academic 
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routine with all the polish of the academics; a Liberal who scorned the vulgar 
majority ; lightly satirizing the Churches while labouring his own gospel of sweet- 
ness and light ; denying all tradition or dogma which could not be intellectually 
justified — there lay behind this -elegant persiflage and studied worldliness a strong 
undercurrent of serious intention. He cared profoundly about truth ai^d beauty. 
He deeply admired moral sanity, and he earnestly laboured to improves mankind. 
The jaunty manner of his rebuke was natural and spontaneous, and was\ probably 
the most efficient instrument for his purpose. He never encouraged a mere 
dalliance among the fields of art, and demanded from himself and his readers the 
hardest mental toil. His love of the classics gave him a certain severity. The critic, 
he tells us, must endeavour in all branches of knowledge, theology, philosophy, 
history, art, science, to see the object as in itself it really is.'" 

Prose Works. — There is in reality no marked distinction to be made between 
the various groups of subjects upon which he wrote. The two volumes of Essays 
in Criticism (1855 1888), parts of Mixed Essays (1879), Discourses in 

America (1885) belong more exclusively to literature, while On Translating Home? 
(1861-2) and Celtic Literature (1867) were lectures delivered during the tenure of his 
Oxford professorship. The social-political group began with the English and Italian 
Question (1859), followed by Culture and Anarchy (1869), which, with Friendship's 
Garland (1871), is perhaps his most characteristic work. Irish Essays appeared in 
1882. Literature and Dogma (1873) aroused more opposition and more applause 
than any of his other writings on religion, which include St. Paul and Protestantism 
(1870), God and the Bible (1875), and Last Essays on Church and Religion (1877). 

As Critic. — Arnold was a man of sound and wide scholarship, and his mental 
powers, by assiduous training, had been sharpened into a most delicate instrument. 
He held before him a very high and arduous ideal — in his phrase, “ the law of pure 
and flawless workmanship — and he is perpetually endeavouring to fix a canon ol 
judgment. This canon is less a philosophy than a number of touclistones, whidj 
after all bring the test of good work back to the direct appreciation of the man oi 
culture. His use of such touchstones was not always skilful, and he was apt to repe;)t 
the phrases till they became a little worn and lack-lustre; but behind all his judgment^, 
whether on literature, ethics, or religion, there is a broad and sterling sanity an i 
catholicity. He represents the best results of classical scholarship grafted on 
northern temperament. He was a master, too, of striking phrases, and more tha s 
any other writer of his time provided the world with a critical vocabulary, Som^ 
times, as in the case of Shelley, he is freakishly unjust, because he was always 
than a critic. Unlike Sainte-Beuve, he felt himself a preacher with a mission, a? i 
was inclined to exaggerate the merits of those writers whose gospel harmonis'*: ^ 
with his own. He was always the son of his father and the child of Victorian Oxfoi ^ 
and for ^ his urbanity could fulminate in the prophetic style against his antipathic 
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He was essentially English, and his occasionally wicked wit did not offend his country- 
men, who saw in him the fundamental righteousness " which at the back of theii 
heads they admired. 

Style. — The chief features of his writing are grace and lucidity ; at his best he 
produced nearly perfect prose. He had few obvious mannerisms, but at the same 
time his style is intensely individual, an exact expression of a rare and original 
personality. Even in passages of pure argument there is a kind of sober sheen 
about it. Sometimes, as in the famous passage on Oxford, it can fall into haunting 
rhythms and glow with the fresh colours of a spring morning. 


OTHER WRITERS 

Bagehot. — Walter Bagchot (1826-77) was a banker and economist. He produced 
in Lombard Street (1873) an excellent intro 
auction to finance, in his English Constituhon 
(1865-7) a brilliant analysis of the balance of 
power in the British Government, and in his 
Physics and Politics (1869) a discussion of one 
side of the evolutionary theory. His best work, 
however, is to be found in his literary and bio^ 
graphical studies, which appeared as magazine 
articles during his life. Bagehot excels in 
luminous common sense and in analytic power. 

He is most catholic in temper, and is as much 
at home with the mystics as with the typical 
English statesman. Few men have written 
more wisely and rightly on Shakespeare and 
Scott, and on such disparate figures as Glad- 
stone and Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 

Dr. John Brown. — Dr. John Brown (1810-82) 
was born at Biggar, in Lanarkshire, the son of 

a Scottish minister. He was educated at the j x * 

High School and at the University of Edinburgh, and graduated as a doctor in 
1833. The rest of his life was spent quietly in his practice in the northern capi^ 
among a congenial circle of friends. His charming Letters {1907) cOTtain e 
record of a faUetUis semita vita. He had known Scott and Jeffrey and Christopher 
North, and formed an interesting link between the past and the pre^nt. Brovra 
was essentially a miscellanist, and is in many respects a Scottish Charlre 
He is homely and unconventional, playful and discursive, at once modest and 
egotistical.- He had profound religious sense of his countrymen, a deep and 
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kindly humour, great charm of personality, and a curious gaiety of style 
Beginning with papers on professional subjects, his first collection of mis- 
cellaneous essays, Horce SubsecivcB, published in 1858, was followed by twf. 
similar collections. In them will be found, as in Sir Thomas Browne, the con^ 
fession of faith of a wise physician, much sound literary criticism, ^nd one ( r 
two papers which stand in a class by themselves, and on which his\reputatir!t 
chiefly depends. The immortal Rab and his Friends appeared in the fir^t volume , 
the story of a big mastiff, a carrier, and his invalid wife. Our Dogs is a wonderful 
study of canine character, the best in our literature. Marjorie Fleming, the story 
of a child whom he had known in his youth, is in itself sufficient to vindicate hi> 
fame. For delicacy, humour, and pathos these three essays have rarely been 
equalled. Brown was one of those happy people who could attain to almost period 
form without apparent effort. He is a good writer without any painful searching 
after the apposite word, and a delightful personality without a trace of self-con- 
sciousness. 

Stephen. — Sir Leslie Stephen {1832-1904) was for eleven years editor of llio 
Cornhill Magazine, and one of the principal editors of the Dictionary of National 
Biography. He wrote on philosophy — English Thought in the Eighteenth Century (i87(-'), 
The Science of Ethics (1882). and The English Uiiliiarians (1900). But his best work 
was done as a critic. His essays are reprinted in Hours in a Library (1874-9) and 
Studies of a Biographer (1898), and he also published short Lives of Johnson, Popu, 
Swift, and Hobbes. Stephen belonged more or less to the school of Herbert Spencer, 
but in his literary work he was signally free from any bias. Less original than 
Bagehot, he pro\ddes careful and balanced estimates of his subjects ; his line's 
are always clear, and now and then the picture is warm in human colour. His 
style is workmanlike, and there is often an agreeable tarlncss in it. He is a true 
agnostic, and is very chary of dogmatizing. His Playground of Europe (1871). 
one of the classics of mountaineering, shows a Wordsworthian passion in its joy iu 
natural beauty. 

Morley. — John Morley, Lord Morley of Blackburn (bom 1838), is the most notable 
of the later disciples of Mill, though he derived from his master chiefly his austen- 
intellectual conscience and his passion for the doctrines of Liberalism. A loT)y 
life of journalism and political service did not prevent him from publishing j 
certain number of literary biographies which stand high among their kind 
Such were his Burke (1867 and 1879) '> Voltaire (1871) ; Rousseau (1873) ; Didcrai 
(1878) ; Studies in Literature (1891) ; Miscellanies (fourth scries, 1908). He 
also written Lives of Richard Cobden {1881), Walpole (1889), Cromwell (19^^* - 
and Gladstone (1903), and one philosophical treatise On Compromise {1874). L^' ^ 
Morley is as severe a moral critic as Carlyle, and writes sometimes with much <1 
Carlyle's passion. He is a master of weighty, masculine prose, a little stiff-joint t i 
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and not always free from splashes of irrelevant colour. His wide learning enables 
him to set his subjects in clear relation to their contemporary world, and he has 
rarely been excelled in one kind of literary portraiture. Like many other members 
of the rationalistic school, he is temperate and reverent in the face of the mysteries 
of life, and rarely dogmatizes except in his criticism of dogma. 
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Chapter 9. LATER VICTORIAN POETS 

The Rossettis — ^William Morris — ^Swinburne — Robert Bridges 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI (i8;8-82) 

Life. — The influence of Rossetti’s parentage and surroundings is strongly marked 

„ in his work. Ilis father was an 
[ Italian refugee, who settled in Lon- 

! tlon in 1821 : a great student oi 
Dante, a mystic and believer in 
spiritual things, though, in tlie 
common usage of the term, a free- 
thinker. Mrs. Rossetti, who Iiad 
“ a passion for intellect," had 
enormous influence on the minds 
of her children, all four of whom 
were unusually gifted. Dante 
Gabriel, the elder son, early showed 
■ his talents both as artist and poet. 
\ He became an art student at the 
age of fifteen, and before he wa.s 
‘ nineteen he had already composed 
two of his best-known poems — both 
published a few years later (1850) in 
the Germ — The Blessed Damozel and 
My Sister's Sleep. As a founder 
of the Pre-Rapha(“lite brotherhood, 
though in many respects he stands 
outside the movement, Rossetti 
was closely connected not only with 
Holman Hunt and Millais, but also with most of the thoughtful young artists of 
the day. On these, and on a host of other men, including Ruskin, who was not 
easily influenced by the opinions of others, he exerted extraordinary influence and 
fascination. This power of attraction must be taken into account in any estimate 
of Rossetti. 

laMartei.— Rossetti was beloved by his friends, who held that he was greater 
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thdJi his works, and this in spite of his moodiness, self-will, and, in later years, 
the morbid melancholy that grew on him when ill-health and drug-taking ruined 
his temper and his genius. His marriage lasted but two years, and had a sad 
ending. Though it followed a courtship of nine years it was not altogether happy 
—the poet's domestic habits did not make for comfort in the little things that 
count for so much in daily life. Mrs. Rossetti died from an overdose of laudanum 
in 1862 ; and in the violence of his grief, Rossetti buried his unpublished poems 
in her coffin. Seven years later the grave was opened in order that they might 
be recovered. 

Characteristics. — Rossetti came to maturity as a poet far earlier than as a painter ; 
but whatever his mode of expression, he was the exponent of similar ideas. In 
Hand and Soul, a prose allegory, he sets before us in symbolical language that 
which we may regard as the ideal of the Pre-Raphaelite brotherhood — '' Manus 
animam pinxit,'' the hand is to paint the soul.'’ He himself is always conscious 
of the immanence of the divine and spiritual, anxious to serve humanity with 
hand and soul, and to give joy by the revelation of the beauty that is every- 
where and in each, not by glossing over the ugly which is but as a veil to be pene- 
trated, but “ remembering that when the winter is striven through, there is another 
year, whose wind is meek and whose sun fulfilleth all." The great interest of Ros- 
setti's work, pictorial and poetical, lies precisely in the complete blending of mysti- 
cism and sensuous enjoyment ; mysticism as spiritual as that of mediaeval ascetics, 
which nevertheless wholly rejects the asceticism that exalts the spirit at the expense 
of the body. He had no interest in external nature, in science, sociology, or philo- 
sophy — in anything but the beauty that he found best expressed in the human, 
especially the female form, which symboUzed for him the principle he was con- 
tinually seeking. For him. Beauty stood for the united body and soul, united 
so completely that 

Thy soul I know not from thy body, nor 

Thee from myself, neither our love from God. — House of Life, V. 

Thus love was transformed into a mystical, spiritual passion — ^redeemed almost wholly 
from the “ fleshly " sensuousness of wdiich Rossetti was wrongfully accused. As Pater 
says : 

For Rossetti, then, the great affections of persons to each other, swayed and determined 
in the case of his highly pictorial genius, mainly by that so-called material loveliness, formed 
the great, undeniable reality in things, the solid resisting substance, in a world where all beside 
might be but shadow. 

Works.~rAe Blessed Damozel, one of Rossetti's earliest poems, even in the first 
version shows as well as anything he has written the strange ardent blending of the 
spiritual and sensuous in his mind. ** The Blessed Damozel ' transported* to the 
rampart of God's house, in communion with Virgin and angels, able to see the 
prayers that mount to heaven, gifted with vision beyond the human sense of time 
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and space, is nevertheless depicted with very real human beauty and human 
characteristics : 

her bosom must have made 
The bar she leaned on warm. 

Perhaps the House of Life sonnets — life, not love, for to Rossetti the two afe identical 
— best illustrate what F. W. H. Myers called Rossetti’s ” religion of beauty," 
sequence of sonnets unfolds no connected story, nor even a development of emotion?] 
experience, but it makes the nearest approach to a philosophy of life to be found 
anywhere in the poet’s work. It contains a detailed record of sensations, emotions, 
spiritual experiences, of love’s joys and sorrows — a record, that is, of what for Kos 
setti is literally all that is essential and permanent in the life spiritual of love and 
hope. More characteristic and more moving is The Portrait, a longer poem on 
the picture which he had once painted of his wife. 

And as I wrought, while all above 
And all around was fragrant air. 

In the sick burthen of my love 
It seemed each sun-thrilled blossom thert 
Beat like a heart among the leaves. 

O heart that never beats nor heavf?s, 

In that one darkness lying still, 

What now to thee my love’s great will, 

Or the fine web the sunshine weaves ? 

Here with her face doth memory sit 
Meanwhile, and wait the day’s decline, 

Till other eyes shall look from it, 

Isyes of the spirit’s Palestine, 

Even than the old gaze tenderer : 

While hopes and aims long lost with her 
Stand round her image side by side. 

Like tombs of pilgrims that have died 
About the Holy Sepulchre. 

Rossetti’s ballads, of which the chief are Rose Mary, The White Ship, The Kinfs 
Tragedy, Sister Helen, Stratton Water, The Staff and Scrip, are of two kinds, those 
in which he admits the supernatural element and those in which it is excluded, d he 
poet had a consistent belief in the reality of the unseen ; he belonged naturally, 
and not artificially, to the world of romance. Consequently his ballads reproduce 
convincingly the atmosphere which he breathed so easily. He was conscious of 
the weird and the mysterious, inexplicable factors in life and nature, and he painte'i 
them, whether in colours or words, without any effort, in a way which compels tii it 
momentary suspension of disbelief which constitutes poetic faith. In Rose 
perhaps more than anywhere else we realize how natural the supernatural was to 
Rossettij it required no effort of the imagination ; it was a reality, as life and lo\c 
were realities. Throughout the ballads the situations are strong in conception arnl 
rendering ; the poet is imaginatively convinced of their truth, arid by his imagiu 
tion contrives also to convince the reader. 
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One other aspect of Rossetti's work, different from anything we should expect 
to find, must be mentioned. Pater, in his admirable essay on Rossetti's poetry, 
calls attention to the severity of thought underlying even his fantastic poems 
He illustrates this quality by reference to The Burden of Nineveh, a poem en^ 
thusiastically praised by Ruskin and Swinburne. Here, as in the ballads of 
action, and Dante in Verona, Rossetti is absolutely direct and simple in statement. 
Without this sober quality, his works would be less interesting to the world. 


CHRISTINA GEORGINA ROSSETTI (18^0-04) 

Characteristics. — Christina Rossetti is perhaps the greatest English poetess. Her 
work is much smaller in bulk than that of Mrs. Browning, and far less ambitious 
in scope. Except in her devotional and 
supernatural poems, she never steps beyond 
the bounds of her owm experience to find 
subject-matter for her poetry, and her 
knowledge of the world is deep rather than 
wide, 

Christina Rossetti is content to embody 
her thoughts in simple, unexaggerated, 
homely language, even when she expresses 
subtle and unusual conceptions or mystical 
intuitions. Her poetry is the perfect ex- 
pression of her simple personality. Her 
somewhat gloomy view of life did not in 
the least blind her to the beauty of the 
world. She was profoundly impressed by 
the mysteries of religion, and her un- 
questioning faith in tlie tenets of her Church 
is in striking contrast to the scepticism of 
the age. Her religion was in some ways 
narrow^ but it was markedly tolerant, and 
as sincere as everything else about her. It 
regulated her whole life and conception of duty even in the minutest details ; 
it led her to reject both the offers of marriage which she received ; it made her, 
in her later years, almost as much a recluse as the sister who entered a Protestant 
sisterhood. But it never made her harsh with unbelievers, nor led her to anything 
but love and charity. 

The notes that rippled, wave on wave, 

Were clear as love, as faith were strong, 

says Swinburne o{ her in his Ballad of Appeal. Love and faith inspired her life and 
her poetryi 



Christina Georgina Rossetti. 
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Works. — Her first poems, like her brother's, appeared in the ill-fated but now 
famous Germ ; and she scarcely improved on these early efforts — e.g., Dream Land 
and A Testimony, Her first published volumes of 1862 and 1866 contained 
two most striking poems which introduce the supernatural element, viz. Goblin 
Market and The Princess Progress. The first of these is a poem of puije fantasy, 
absolutely naive and with no didactic intention ; the second is allegoriciil, though 
the moral is not ostentatiously enforced. The original nucleus of the poem was the 
beautiful dirge at the end : “ Too late for love, too late for joy." 

It seems natural to pass from The Prince's Progress to those poems which are 
more directly love poems. Of these the most beautiful are the fourteen Monna 
Innominata sonnets, which are professedly spoken by a lady who inspired one of 
Dante's little-known predecessors. The disguise scarcely veils the expression of 
the writer's feelings, and there is little doubt that she is immortalizing her own 
experiences. The poems are intensely personal, and help us to realize what w;is 
entailed by her sacrifice to her conscientious scruples. Perhaps the finest are 
Nos. 5 and 12, but it is difficult to choose, when all are great in thought, feel- 
ing, and technique. " My heart is like a singing bird " is a love poem of a 
different type ‘ one which is pre-eminently glad, without a trace of gloom or 
introspection. 

The larger part of Christina Rossetti's poetry is devotional, and she is one of the 
great religious poets in English. Her sacred poetry continually recalls the quaint 
symbolism and illustrations of the 17th-century religious poets ; her direct, simple 
way of addressing the Deity is unusual in modern writers. She takes a melancholy 
view of life ; her theme is often " vanity of vanities " ; she is frequently in the 
throes of spiritual conflict, and occasionally there is even a tragic note in h('r 
music. She rises sometimes, as in The Convent Threshold, to the heights of 
ascetic passion, but she is not really an ascetic. The joys of the world beckon to 
and tempt her ; she hears their call though she resists it. This is clearly seen in 
what is probably her masterpiece, Amor Mundi, a religious allegory, which for 
lyric beauty and strength of imagination challenges comp>arison vrtth the finest 
love poems in the language. Yet its solemnity and fervour, its strength of treat- 
ment and conception, place it on a different plane from poems which express purely 
personal emotion. 

Style. — Christina Rossetti's poems suffer at times from what has been called 
" uncertainty of touch," vague and ambiguous versification, yet the prevailing 
impression is that of finish, ease, and melody. At her best, her phrasing, choice oi 
words, and perfection of rhythm are unsurpassable. 


When I am dead, my dearest, 
Sing no sad songs for me ; 
Plant thou no roses at my bead* 
Nor shady cypress tree : 
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Be the green grass above rae 

With showers and dewdrops wet ; 
And if thou wilt, remember, 

And if thou wilt, forget. 
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WILLIAM MORRIS (i8<t4-Q6^ 

Characteristics. — It is not possible, even in a history of literature, to deal with 
William Morris, man-of-lettcrs, and 
to ignore the other aspects of his 
work. In the first place, his 
personality was so dominating and 
so influential, and at the same time 
so attractive and lovable, that only 
in knowing it can we hope to 
understand his manifold interests 
and undertakings. Secondly, he 
was arcliitcct, poet, painter, house- 
decorator, weaver, dyer, printer, 
tradesman, politician, stump-orator, 
and militant Socialist, but this 
versatility implied just the opposite 
of diffuseness or unsteadiness of 
purpose. Each new undertaking 
was the direct outcome of that 
which had preceded : none was 
relinquished because of the new 
effort. Nor is it true that Morris 
was Jack-of-all-trades and master 
of none. He achieved his ambin 
lion to deserve the title master- 
artisan,** and adiieved it, as he 
would have wished, by his realization 
of the unity of life and progress, and art and beauty. 

Theory of Art. — Morris's theory of art, like that of his master Ruskin, and of 
RMskin's master Carlyle, was a theory of life with a very practical bearing on its 
conduct. In Morris's Lectures on Art the relationship with Ruskin is strongly 
marked and emphasized by himself, and it is there we find the key to his position 
in his own words : " That thing which I understand by real art is the expression 
by man of his pleasure in labour. I do not believe man can be happy in his labour 
without expressing that happiness/' In another place (JThe Lesser 
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significantly : “ I believe there is nothing that will aid the world's progress as much 
as this , • . wrapped up, as I am sure it is, with changes political and social, that 
in one way or another we all desire." It is not difficult to find the link between 
this statement and Morris's later socialistic propaganda. Morris believed that all 
creative work, whatever the kind, ought to be artistic, in the sense that it produces 
the pleasure that comes from the healthy exercise of man's energies, and that it 
appeals " to his emotions and his intellect by means of his senses." He Wd that 
the spiritual element which results in quality gradually disappears when this is not 
the case : and that when no pleasure is taken in the work it cannot be rightly done. 
" A progress which puts art on one side will tend towards the intellectual death of 
the human race." 

Phases of Work. — This summary of Morris's views about art explains the dif- 
ferent phases of his work, which are all due to his efforts to beantif}^ life — not his 
own life, but the lives of all. To him the greatest happiness is happy work, and the 
greatest sin, the sin against beauty of life, thought, or natural surroundings. If he 
preaches revolutionary Socialism, that is because beauty of life is impossible in 
society as he IkHOws it, and it is necessary to change those conditions which art- 
ugly and therefore hateful. If, in his impossible but golden Land of Nowhere, he 
finds small place for literature and poetry, that is because he thinks such joys essen- 
tial only in a world where the ugliness of facts is so overwhelming that some way 
of escape from them is necessary. 

Poetry. — Morris’s first volume of verse, The Defence of Guenevere (1858), was fin- 
earliest public manifesto in what is sometimes called the second romantic revival, 
of which he and Rossetti were the leaders. These men were attracted to mediaeval 
sources as were their predecessors in the beginning of the 19th century, but the y 
used them in a new and far more scholarly way. Certain of their poems have 
marked affinities with those of Coleridge and Keats, and succeed in reproducing 
once more the charm of mystery and supernaturalism. But, over affd above tlu-M 
more general attempts to revive the atmosphere and spirit of the Middle 
there are specialized studies of the temper, sentiments, and modes of thought in 
earlier, times. Morris, in his first volume, goes straight to the heart and soul of tiic 
13th and 14th centuries, which were his aluding delight. Even the great Nor- * 
epic did not alter his first love for the Arthurian legend, for Malory, and for tbv 
days of Froissart. Morris seems instinctively to understand the mediaeval stan i- 
point : he does not imitate old writers ; he enters into their very spirit, and rej'^^ 
duces their mood because it has become his own. He, too, is attracted by dn 
mysterious, the mystical, and unknown : he has felt that thrill of awe in the prcsei:- 
oi natural phenomena which is of the very essence of " romance irih 

affinities with the old childlike reverence and wonder. In bis poems, as in his 
romances, he sometimes creates the pecuUar atmosphere which accustoms us t‘* 
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strange happenings (compare, for example. The Blue Closet, The Sailing of the Sword, 
Two Red Roses across the Moort)* But at the same time, he fully understands the 
brutal, savage element in the Middle Ages, and is under no ddusions about it. 
One need read only The Kmg's Dream to see that he is no believer in a past golden 
age of prosperity and bliss. In such poems as The Haystack in the Floods, Shameful 
Death, or Sir Peter Harpdon's End—inW of tragic incident, and far removed from 
the gentle, debonair spirit of romance Morris goes to the grim truth of primitive 
times. Similarly, the four chief Arthurian poems in the volume are brilliant 
studies of incident and passion, in which, as everywhere in his writing, Morris 
seems to see the scenes he depicts. His poems are pictures, wonderfully dis- 
tinct in their presentation : he realizes absolutely a situation, scene, mood, or 
feeling, and paints it definitely and conclusively in verse. In his later work Morris 
sometimes sacrifices action to pictorial decoration ; in The Defence of Guenevere 
there is real dramatic movement. On the other hand, the faults of the volume, 
ruggedness of form and occasional obscurity of expression, are entirely different 
from anything in his later work. 

In The Life and Death of Jason (1867), The Earthly Paradise (1865-70), and 
Love is Enough (1873), there is a smooth flow of narrative, even, self-contained, 
and somewhat diffuse, which produces the effect of monotony, but can hardly be 
said to lose by it. Morris loved his work, and never tried to condense it. He poured 
forth his verses and romances apparently without effort, and while he was immersed 
in all kinds of other occupation. 

The Earthly Paradise and Tfie Life and Death of Jason, which was originally 
intended to form one of its stories, are purely narrative in conception and treatment. 
Both works contain a memorable envoy to Chaucer, the master great of heart 
and tongue,’* with whom Morris has some affinity. He possesses, like his “ original,** 
the sense of narrative proportion and the gift of story-telling. The framework of 
The Earthly Paradise is so constructed that Morris can draw from all the greatest 
stories of the world — classical, mediaeval, northern, and eastern — and can put 
them all alike into mediaeval dress. He preferred the detailed mediaeval manner 
to all others ; he disliked an ambitious, formal mode of presentation, which, 
as he thought, interfered with the direct imaginative effect of poetry. Morris 
is never in a hurry : he has time to introduce the beautiful pictures and vivid 
detailed descriptions in which he excels. The decorative work is all admirable ; 
but we are not meant to know mucli more than the outside of the characters. 
The Earthly Paradise is long as a whole (some 40,000 lines), and so are some of the 
separate stories. The workmanship is uniform, the flow of narrative unruffled ; 
it is only in The Lovers of Gudrun that it rises to the note of tragic passion. In 
Jason, on the other hand, Morris shows real power of handling a tragic situation 
imaginatively and with conviction. 

Love is Enough is a finely constructed mystery play, one scene lying constantly 
within another. Sigur^ ffie Volsung {1876) is his most ambitious version of Scandr- 
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navian legend. It shows great breadth and strength of treatment, and nobly re- 
produces the human interest and wild spirit of Norse poetry. Here are the austere 
passion and sublime striving of the northern sagas : the warriors who face life boldly 
and uncompromisingly. 

( 

But if nor Christ nor Odin help, why then ; 

Still at the worst are we the sons of men. \ 

That is Morris's summing up of the heroic outlook in Sigurd, and it is also the 
expression of one of his own feelings about the human life he loved. Sometimes 
we must needs think that we shall live again ; yet if that were not, would it not be 
enough that we helped to make this unnameable glory and lived not altogether 
deedless ? " 

Prose. — Morris's translations of the jEnexd, the Odyssey, and of Beowulf can he 
no more than mentioned, but a word must be said of his prose, for no one can under- 
stand the spirit of his poetry who has not also read most of his other writings. Nan 
from Nowhere and A Dream of John Ball are the " Socialist romances " that corre- 
spond to the more sober, but in th»'ir own way quite as revolutionary, Lectures on 
Art, The early tales, and the romances pure and simple, though the setting is in a 
sense mediaeval, belong to no recognized period of the Middle Ages and to no known 
country. But they all glow with the imaginative beauty which is hardly ever 
absent from Morris’s work ; and one of the earliest, The Hollow Land, is a 
fantasy of sound and colour which can hardJy be paralleled in English. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE (i8^7~n)OQ) 

Life. — Swdnburne was drawn by his training to classic literature, to which he 
was naturally attracted, apart from his Eton and Oxford education. He Icit 
Balliol without taking a degree, but he owed to Oxford his acquaintance with 
Rossetti, Bume-Joncs, and William Morris, by the first of wffom, especially, 
he was greatly influenced. Soon after leaving the University he travelled in 
Italy, and it was there that the memorable meeting between the youngest and 
the oldest singer, Swinburne and Landor, took place. They had in common their 
love of the classics and their rebelliousness, and Swinburne never ceased to admire 
Landor and to praise his works, though these have little resemblance to his own. 
Swinburne's love for the classics did not result in the usual restraining 
effects produced by their study. Neither his admiration for Landor not his 
knowledge of Greek gave his poetry the balance and clearness which distingnisb 

, great 'classical art. 

of nat 

•^Hgnities with^uences. — His verse shows traces of other than Greek influence, 

aces, he soBuacquainted with French and with Italian literature, from hotb 
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of which he le^ed much, and his writings are everywhere enriched by his genuine 
scholarship and by his wonderful memory of what he had read in many languages 
Thus he loves to make experiments in verse-forms borrowed from Provencal 
French, and Italian — the ^ * 


sestina, ballade, and rondel, 
for example. He draws 
many of these forms and 
some of his subjects from 
the Middle Ages ; he delights 
in Elizabethan drama ; lie 
writes some of his greatest 
work — Atalania, Erechiheus 
— in the form of classical 
tragedy, and he uses with 
unrivalled skill the dactyls 
and anapaests which are a 
stumbling-block to most of 
his countrymen. To study 
Swinburne's metres in detail 
would be a lengthy process, 
but it wmuld prove the 
enormous range from which 
he selected his instruments 
and his great technical skill 
in their management. 

A man so easily swayed 
by his passions and by his 
imagination as Swinburne 
was inevitably moved to 
entliusiasm on behalf of 
great causes, and also to 
ecstasies of hero-worship. 
It must be admitted that 



bis chosen heroes — Shelley, 

Landor, Mazzini, Kossuth, Victor Hugo— were worthy of his admiration, and that 
ee devoted his energies to the cause of freedom for nations and for individuals, 
^t is difficult to disentangle the purely literary from the political attraction, for the 
two are almost invariably combined. Of English poets, Shelley exercised perhaps 
the greatest influence over the younger writer. 


Views* — Swinburne had what was, for him, the good fortune to live in a period 
when he could have the satisfaction of attacking definite abuses, such as the Austrian 
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oppression of Italy, slavery in the United States, and the like. One of his finest 
political poems is that addressed to Mazzini, in which he describes how the various 
Italian cities rejoice at Italy's newborn freedom ; and all his Italian poems are great 
Yet we feel sometimes that his apostrophes to liberty are a little too abstract and 
intangible — that they are magnificent as pieces of rhetoric, but that t^ey do not 
bear with sufficient directness on actual life. Even in his ideals Swinburne stand:, 
too much apart from the actual hopes and fears and sorrows of humanity. Thcr^ 
is plenty of force and fire — indeed, the poet frequently lashes himself into a very 
frenzy of excitement — but his enthusiasm is sometimes overwrought and hypci- 
emotional. In the Prelude to the Songs before Sunrise Swinburne gives us his 
noblest statement of his ideal : 

A little time we gain from time 
To set our seasons in some chime . . • 

A little time that we may fill 
Or with such good works or such ill 
As loose the bonds, or make them strong 
Wherein all manhood suffers wrong. 

By rose-hung river and light-foot rill 
There are who rest not ; who think long 
Till they discern as from a hill 
At the sun’s hour of morning song, 

Known of souls only, and those souls free. 

The sacred spaces of the sea. 

His views about the great metaphysical, philosophical, and social problems 
which confront singers as well as tliinkers in modem times, are easily to be <iis- 
covered. His attitude is pessimistic in so far as he finds no satisfactory solution 
to the questions, Whence? whither? why? " The riddle of the painful earth is, 
for him, eternally painful. 

From too much love of living, 

From hope and fear set free, 

We thank with brief thanksgiving 
W^hatever gods may be, 

That no life lives for ever ; 

That dead men rise up never ; 

That even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to Garden of Proserpine, 


And just because man has but one life in which to fulfil himself, just beer- rise 
there is no chance of moral evolution in the hereafter, it is incumbent upon l-im 
to reach the highest here and now. It is a misconception to suppose that Sv in- 
burne aims chiefly at the gratification of the senses, or, indeed, at any kind of cir y- 
ment: pure and simple. The human race shall ultimately become perfect : it 
became so by the conscious efforts of countless individuals, who shall thems^ 'TS 
reap no benefit from their endeavours. This is no egoistic or materialistic doctr . 
it is % creed of hope and faith. Swinburne is, however, in so far materialistic, ' 
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he admits no spiritual interpretation of the universe. God, as we know Him, is the 
creation of the human mind : there is no God but the impersonal, common soul 
of man. 

While the general trend of Swinburne s creed is hopeful, there are many passages 
in which he is much more conscious of man*s nothingness than of his divinity. The 
attitude of indiHerence to life is that which seems to be natural to him, while the 
other attitude of strenuous striving and altruism is that which his reason approves 
and his will adopts. Consequently there are in his poetry frequent lapses into hope- 
lessness and weariness, and almost equally frequent attempts to make momentary 
enjoyment take the place of the lasting satisfaction which is denied. This accounts 
for his notorious experiments in sensation and sensationalism, though even those 
poems which most justly repel us, show little of the genuinely sensuous or 
sensual enjoyment which may be found, for example, in some of the 17th cen- 
tury lyrists. His intellect and his imagination are far more potent influences 
than his senses. 

It is precisely this lack of personal participation in any of the most intimate 
feelings of humanity that constitutes one of Swinburne's main defects, whether as 
lyric or dramatic poet. Tlie human element, not descriptive but personal ; social 
interest, not in movements but in living men and women — these are curiously 
wanting in his poetry. He is intellectually detached and apart. 

The joys, the loves, the labours, whence men reap 
Rathe fruit of hopes and fears, 

I have not made mine. — Thalassius. 

The one exception to this statement is his attraction to childhood. 

Dramas. — Swunbume ])egan his mature poetic work with the publication of 
Atalanta in Calydon (1865), which was followed by a second Greek tragedy, Erech- 
theus (1875). These two plays are classic in spirit as well as in form : he grasps the 
essential tragedy of the Greek stories ; and it is not his fault that it is impossible 
to reawaken interest in legends so remote from modern interests and difficul- 
ties. Of the magnificence of the actual poetry, the splendour of the blank verse 
and of the choruses, there is no question. The most famous passage in Atalanta is 
the spring song, which is unsurpassed for pure beauty, melody, and joy in the 
loveliness of the awakening year. In Erechiheus the chorus is equally fine, notably 
in the passage beginning : 

Out of the north wind grief came forth, 

And the shining of a sword out of the sea. 

It would take the pen of Swinburne the critic to exaggerate, in the case of such 
lyrics, the merits of Swinburne the poet. The Scottish trilogy, Chastelard .{1865), 
BotkweU (1874), and Mary Stuart (1881), is written after the Elizabethan model. 
But the interest is purely literary, and the plays suffer from the defects we ^ould 
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expect — diffuseness, rhetoric where there should be action, character dissectio 
where there should be characterization. 

Lyric Poetry. — The genius of Swinburne is not primarily dramatic, and 
best work, even in the plays, is all of it lyrical. There are few things which h<j 
sheer charm of sound can be set beside such poems The Garden of Proserpine, A 
Ballad of Burdens, or A Leave-taking, in the first series of Poems and Batlads. Thnt 
he never excelled these early poems points to one weakness. Though he adds bulk 
and soars at moments to greater heights, it is on the whole true, that there is prac- 
tically no growth in Swinburne's work. Yet, when he is truly inspired, his speech ” 
like that of his own Thalassius, " is a burning fire," and we feel 

that whence comes light or quickening flame 
Thence only this thing came. 

Style. — Sometimes, however, his love of experiment leads him into danger. His 
lines are often too long — containing even as many as twenty syllables : 

In the measureless music of things, in the fervour of forces that rest or that roam. 

Or his double rhymes and use of alliteration degenerate into tricks which are merely 
exasperating (cf, his parody of himself in Nephelidia), particularly when he chooses 
to repeat sibilants : 

Now like one stricken, shrank and sank and sobbed 

Or he uses unusual or invented words and too many compounds — e.g, deciduous, 
perdurable, fluctuant, us-ward, me-ward, and the like. 

If we try to sum up the impression left upon us by Swinburne's verse, it is the 
memory of the actual sound, the metrical skill and variety, which remains most 
vivid. We may rebel against his exaggeration, lack of depth and insight, and 
shallowness of thought. But beauty of music, of rhythm, of sentiment — all thc^e 
delight us in his poetry. Yet the pleasure they afford, intense as^t is, is not the 
lasting satisfaction, the supreme joy given by the greatest creative poets and artists. 


ROBERT BRIDGES (1844 »93o) 

Life. — Robert Bridges was bom in 1844 at Walmer, of a family long estab 
lished in Kent. Ten years later he went to school at Eton, and there became 
one of a set of friends whom he has described in his Memoir of Digby Mackworth 
Dolben as ardent Puseyites and readers of the poets — especially Milton, Ke.^ts, 
Tennyson, and the Brownings. In 1863 he went to Corpus Christi Collere, 
Oxford, where he distinguished himself on the river ; then, after taking his deg’' f 
in 1867, travelled in E^pt, Syria, and Germany, and on his return entered y.i 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, where he eventually became casualty physician. 
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1882, after an illness, he retired to the manor-house of Yattendon in Berkshire; 
there married, and lived for twenty years. In 1906 he removed to Chilswell] 
near Oxford, where he had built himself a house. In the autumn of 1913 he was 
appointed poet laureate. 

Poems. — ^The now famous Shorter Poems began to appear in 1873 — the first three 
books separately, in 1873, 1879, and 1880. Books IV. and V. were added in 1890 
and 1893. Meanwhile The Growth of Love, a poem in twenty-four sonnets, had been 
])rinted in 1876 and re-edited in 1890 ; and a series of seven blank-verse plays, Nero 
(Parts L and II.), Palicio, The Return of Ulysses, The Captives, Achilles in Scyros, 
The Humours of the Court, The Feast of 
Bacchus, appeared between 1885 and 1894. 

In 1898 began the publication of a col- 
lected edition in six volumes, with many 
pieces added from the Monthly Review and 
other periodicals. Another edition, but 
without the plays, was issued in one 
volume in 1912. Thirty-six poems not 
yet included in this edition were published 
in 1920 under the title of October, and 
other Poems, 

Prose Works. — (i) John Keats: a Critical 
Essay (1895 ; revised 1916), The Necessity 
of Poetry (1918) ; (2) Editions of the Poems 
of R. W. Dixon and D. M. Dolben, with 
Memoirs (1909 and 1911) ; {3) On Miltons 
Blank Verse in “ Paradise Lost ** (1887 ; 
revised 1893), On the Prosody of ** Para- 
dise Regained " and ** Samson Agonisies ” Robert Bridge*. 

(1889), Milton's Prosody and Classical 

Metres in English Verse (1901) ; (4) On English Pronunciation (1910), and On English 
Homophones (1919). 

Characteristics. — Mr. Bridges is the most learned in his craft of English poets, not 
excepting Milton himself, who had a more limited field of knowledge and less time 
for experiment. Critics have at times shown a dread lest such skill should be too 
near akin to pedantry ; but Mr. Bridges* experiments have all been in the direction 
of freedom and newness of expression, and the spontaneity of his lyrical impulse is 
proved by a remarkable number of his shorter poems. Such are those beginning, 
" Behold the radiant Spring," " 0 golden Sun, whose ray my path illumineth," 
Awake to be loved, my heart, awake I awake I " and " Joy, sweetest life-bom joy, 
where dost thou dwell ? " with the memorable stanza : — 
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Then comes the happy moment : not a stir 
In any tree, no portent in the sky ; 

The mom doth neither hasten nor defer. 

The morrow hath no name to call it by, 

But IHe and joy are one — we know not why — 

As though our very blood long breathless lain 
Had tasted of the breath of God again. 


The same quickness of vision and expression is seen in the many poems of the 
English countryside : 0 bold majestic downs, smooth, fair, and lonely," " Whither, 

O splendid ship, thy white sails crowding," " There is a hill beside the silver Thames/' 
" We left the city when the summer day Had verg'd already on its hot decline/' 
and the winter landscape of " November," matched by the wonderful winter town 
scene in " London Snow." Deeper and tenderer are the notes touched in the Elegie s, 
from the boyish recollections of the " Summerhouse on the Mound " and the Etonian 
"Dear and gentle stream," to that "On a Dead Child," which belongs, it cannot 
be doubted, to the autobiography of the soul. This is one of the poems which for 
originality and subtlety, combined with directness and beauty of phrasing, are uiiicjue 
in English, marking both the consummation of the old methods of verse and the 
inauguration of a new standard. Others are, " Beautiful must be the mountains 
whence ye come " (The Nightingales), and " Noel : Christmas Eve, 1913 " : — 


A fr<jsty Christmas Eve 

when the stars were shining. 

Fared I forth alone 
where westward falls the hill; 

And from many a village 
in the water’d valley 
Distant music reached me, 
peals of bells a-ringing : 

The constellated sounds 

ran sprinkling on earth's floor, 

As the dark vault above 
with stars was spangled o’er. 

"'Almost equally notable are the Eclogues— modem dialogues which unite mod^Tn 
phrasing wdth a classical form, and thus bring back the pastoral into the world cd 
poetry, with a great future before it. A similar union of qualities was attempted 
in the poems — such as " Now in Wintry Delights." and " A Letter to a Socialist/' 
and " Ibani Obscuri " — which are written in quantitative hexameters, according to 
the rules first suggested by William Stone. By this method rhythms both beaulitul 
and new are obtained, some resembling and others differing from those found in tl/e 
classical poetry ; but the experiments have hitherto failed to gain popularity, partly 
because no one but Mr. Bridges has yet succeeded in writing in quantity with ' 
case, and Still more because the current classical education has confused the ear of 
almost; 9|1 readers who could be interested in such verse. On the other hand, 
seve^ l^ys, though written in excellent blank verse, and mbonn^^ in fine poetic?.! 
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passages, are laid in scenes too remote, and filled with action hardly violent enough 
for a modem theatre. 

Still more interesting than their form is the character which all these poems 
express ; in one aspect typically English, aristocratic, stoical, and restrained almost 
to the point of commonplace , in another mood unconventional, scientific in inquiry, 
and fearless in realism. Decency is with this poet a natural law, but he can face 
with open eyes all sorrow and pain, the death of the young and beautiful, the unre- 
lenting cruelty of old age ; and he writes more freely still of love. The exaltation 
of certain sonnets in The Growth of Love, the spiritual intimacy of “ My delight 
and thy delight,” the dramatic intensity of “ I will not let thee go "—these reveal 
in perfection not a lover’s creed only, but a lover’s heart. Of dogmatic religion no 
trace is to be found ; but something may be inferred from the magnificent piece in 
scazon metre, " Since 1 believe in God, the Father Almighty,” and from the last 
lines of “ Noel ” : — 

But to me heard afar 
it was starry music, 

Angels’ song, comforting 
as the comfort of Christ 
When he spake tenderly 
to his sorrowful flock ; 

The old words came to me 
by the riches of time 
McUcjvv’d and transfigured, 
as I stood on the hill 
Heaik’ning in the aspect 
Of th’ eternal silence. 

Philosophy of Poetry. — Few English poets have given any clear account of their 
views on the nature of poetry. Mr. Bridges stands here on a level with Wordsworth 
and Coleridge : he agrees substantially with both, and having had a scientific as well 
as a poetical training he is able to state his belief with precision as well as emotion. 
I he last two paragraphs of the elegy called “ Recollections of Solitude ** are an 
impassioned address to the Muse, who 

with enamouring spell 
Feedest the stolen powers of godlike youth 
On dear imagination’s only truth, 

Building with song a temple of desire . . . 

hor the creations of art are a new world, and a more divine and lasting one than 
the material universe, which by itself can give nothing but the inanimate or the 
transient. 

But happy he who, numbered of thy choice, 

Walketh ahxif from nature’s clouded plan : 

For all God’s world is but the thought of man « 

Wherein Jiast thou re-formed a world apart, 

The mutual mirror of his better heart. . . • 

Nay, all that nature gave or fortune give* 

^ Joya that his iplrit is most Jealous of . . • 
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Wear thine eternity, and are loved best 
By thee transfigured and in thee possest ; 

Who madcst beauty, and from thy boundless store 
Of beauty shalt create for evermore, 

These profoundly significant lines anticipate Benedetto Croce in philosojphy, and ic 
lucidity and persuasive power excel him greatly. \ 

Prose Style.— Mr. Bridges writes a prose that is, like his verse, a product oi 
mingled science and art. Evidently the problem which he has set himself, and 
achieved, is how to pack into the tersest forms of sound English the greatest amount 
of relevant and interesting matter. In doing this he expresses, as surely as in his 
poetry, a character at once virile and sensitive, reticent and truthful, serious and 
playful, ardent and restrained. His studies in Miltonic and classical prosody arc 
as fascinating as they are cogent ; his Memoirs of his three friends and fellow-pods, 
Dixon, Dolben, and Mary Coleridge {Cornhill, October 1907) are not less remarkable 
for their justice than for their sympathetic insight ; his essay on Keats is an iiidis 
pensable key for the student, and as a brilliant and convincing interpretation ol 
one poet by another probably without a parallel. 

SUPPLEMENTARY READING LIST 

Texts.— Rossetti, D. G, ; Poetical Works, ed. W. M, Rossetti (Ellis and Elvey, 1895) ; Family LetUrs, 
ed. W. M. Rossetti.— Rossetti, Christina G. : Poetical Works (Macmillan, 1904).— MoRjti^, W , 
Poetical Works (ii vols., Longmans) ; Works, ed. May Morris (24 vols., 1913-15).— Swinburne, A. (' : 
Poems (6 vols., Chatto, 1905) ; Dramatic Works (5 Chatto, 1906) ; Selections from Poetual 
(Chatto, 1911) ; Blake, an Essay (Chatto, 1868) ; Essays and Studies (Chatto, 1875) ; ^ Study of Shakf- 
spean (Chatto, 1880) ; Studies in Prose and Poetry (Chatto, 1894) ; The Age of Shakespeare (C'liaK'i, 
1908).— Bridges, Robert: Poetical Works (6 vols., Murray, 1905). 

Studies.— Rossetti, W. M. : Ruskin, Rossetti, Pre-Raphaelitism Papers (i854”62) ; Pre-Raphaelite Pianes 
and Letters (1900) ; Rossetti Papers, 1862-70 (1903).— Rossetti, Helen M. : The Life and Work 0 ) !) 
Rossetti (1902).— Hunt, W, Holman: Pre-Raphaehhsm and the Pre-RapkaeUie Broiherhood,--UAiKh)u 
J. W. : William Morns, Life and Letters (2 vols., Longmans, 1899).— Clutton-Brock, A.: Wdlium 
Morris: kis Life and Influence (1914).— Welby, T. E. : Swinburne (Mathews, 1914).— Gossk, E. : Li/< 
of Swinburne (1017).— Drinkwatee, J. : Swinburne, an Estmate (1913). 



Chapter io. THE END OF THE CENTURY 

The Novelists : George Meredith, Thomas Hardy, R. L. Stevenson, George Gissing, 

Rudyard Kipling, Sir James Barrie— Essayists and Critics: Walter Pater, R. l' 

Stevenson 

THE NOVELISTS 

GEORGE MEREDITH {1828-1909).— In the Letters of George Meredith, edited and 
published by his son in 1912, may be found most of the important facts about his 
life. He was bom in Portsmouth on February 12, 1828, the grandson of a naval 
outfitter, one Melchizedek Meredith, who bears a close resemblance to the great 
Mel in Evan Harrington. At the age of fourteen he was sent to school at Neuwied, 
where he was greatly influenced in religious matters by his teachers, the Moravians. 
In 1844 he was articled to a solicitor ; but the law did not attract him, and every 
moment that could be snatched from business was devoted to literature. Among 
his literary friends was Mrs. Nicolls, the daughter of Thomas Love Peacock, a woman 
nine years older than himself, whom he married in 1849, when he was only twenty- 
one. The marriage was not a happy one, and they separated some years later. 
In 1861 Mrs. Meredith died, and three years afterwards Meredith married Miss 
Marie Vulliamy, with whom he lived happily for twenty years. Faith on Trial 
is the record of his anguish at her death in 1S85. 

Meredith was very slow in obtaining recognition from the public, though he 
was quickly acclaimed by those who were most competent to judge — George 
Eliot, Swinburne, and Kingsley, for example. Money was, however, hard to come 
by, and he was forced to take up journalism of different kinds — reviewing, 
acting as foreign correspondent to the Morning Post, as publisher’s reader, and 
later on, at the invitation of John Morley, as temporary editor of the Fortnightly. 
Sometimes his duties took him to the Continent, but the greater part of his life was 
passed in Surrey— first at Esher, and later on at Flint Cottage, Box Hill. It was 
here, in 1909, in ripe old age, that Meredith passed away— as much in sympathy 
with youthful ideas and aspirations as when he published his first volume of poetry 
in 1851. 

^ Works. — His earliest work of fiction was The Shaving of Skagpat (1856), a burlesque 
Oriental story. The Ordeal of Richard Feverd (1859) was the first of his great 
novels. It was followed by Evan Harrington (1861), Sandra Bdloni (1864) and its 
sequel, Vittoria (1866), Rhoda Fleming (1865), The Adventures of Harry Richmond 
and Beauchamp's Career (1876). His greatest work. The Egoist, appeared 
in 1879. Then followed The Tragic Comedians (1880), Diana of the Crossways (1885), 
of ow Conquerors (1891), lord OrmorU and his Aminta {1894), and The Amazing 
Marriage (xSqs)* In the last-named year he reprinted his short stories, in a volume 
; m 
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called The Tale of CMoe. His various volumes of poems, beginning with Modnn 
Love, have now been collected in a single volume. The Essay on Comedy 
is his only contribution to the literature of criticism. 


Characteristics. — Ir was as a poet that Meredith first appealed to the world, 1 
his fiction as well as his poetry is the work of a poet. He himself could st 
no reason to separate his poetry from his prose for critical purposes; his thought 


he said, expressed it^.d; 
spontaneously in the ouc 
medium or the other, and 
could no more be divided 
from it than his body from 
his mind and soul. And it 
is true that in both prose 
and verse, the attitude to- 
wards life is the same. 

Meredith conceives lift- 
as a tragi-comedy, and his 
humour is thoughtful, even 
mournful in character 
There is plenty of irony in 
his writing ; he is too pro 
found a humorist to show a 
trace of cynicism. His ow n 
Diana gives what is perhaps 
the best summary of ins 
point of view: “ Wdio can 
really think and not tldnk 
hopefully ? . . . When we 
despair or discolour things 
it is our senses in revcK, 
and they have made the sov- 
ereign brain their drud/g 
Meredith dislikes both J'it' 
" rose-pink " and dif ' V 
drab " view of life ; he h ’ 
that the sight of oursilves is wholesome, bearable, fructifying, finally a deliv' ' 
His humour is bound up with his broad, sympathetic knowledge of life. ' ^ 
a part of that largenes/ of view which is necessary to his conception of the c- ' 
writer, who must be able to penetrate." He has wit, brilliant and illumiT ' ; 

dt is his distinguishing, his unique possession ; no other English writer po^**^ “ 
in equal degree dexterity in the manipulation . laxiguage and the power to in 
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to the reader enjoyment of such subtlety. But, in addition, Meredith’s humour 
j<5 a thing apart and equally alluring. In one of his letters R. L. Stevenson describes 
tliis power in illustrating his own. 

My view of life [he writes] is essentially the comic and the romantically comic 
the notes that Meredith has found, Evan and the postillion, Evan and Rose, Harry in Germany*. 
And to me these things are the good ; beauty touched with sex and laughter, beauty with God’s 
earth for the background, . . . comedy wliich keeps the beauty and touches the terrors of our 
life (laughter and tragedy-in-a-good-humour having kissed), that is the last word of moved repre* 
sentation, embracing the greatest number of elements of fate and character, and telling its story, 
not with the one eye of pity, but with the two of pity and mirth. 

file passions which Meredith depicts show the widest possible range of variation. 
He hates sentimentalism, but he gives us, in The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, the purest 
and most delicate romance. He cannot bear to play with the reader's feelings, 
and though he is moved, it is never to tears ; yet his patlios is as genuine as his 
humour, and his novels and his poetry are full of both. Modern Love is proof that 
liC can command the tragic muse with as much success as his better-loved mistress, 
comedy, and the reader feels constantly in his work how true it is that tragedy and 
comedy are composed of the same elements, though differently mixed. In sheer 
exuberant fun, also, he need fear no rival. One of many examples occurs near 
the beginning of The Adventures of Harry Richmond — the story of Great Will, 
in the scene “ where (he] killed the deer, dragging Falstaff all over the park after it 
by the light of Bardolph’s nose, upon which they put an extinguisher if they heard 
any of the keepers." The same delightful vein is well seen in that fantastic tale, 
I'hc Shaving of Shagpat, Humour of a different order may be found in the public- 
house scenes in Evan Harrington, or, again different, in the whole conception of 
The Egoist. Meredith deals with the big problems of life and death, love and hate, 
but he is no more afraid of honest laughter than of the sorrow that purifies and the 
passion that unmans. 

Laughter ! O thou reviver of sick Earth, good for the spirit, good 
For body thou I to both art wiue and bread. 

Creed.' — Meredith's theory of life is eminently sane and practical, and all the 
more so because he recognizes the sanity of idealism as well as the virtue of 
I'calism. He differs from the other poet -optimists of the 19th century in that he 
is convinced neither of the soul's immortality nor of its pre-natal existence. He 
conceives that it is at least possible that Nature, red in tooth and cla^v, is merciless 
^nid pitiless to the individud. But in spite of this agnosticism and the refusal to 
accept any anodyne which deadens, instead of satisfying, reason, he maintains a con- 
sistently optimistic attitude. Without what he thought might prove to be delusive 
hopes for the future of the individual ego, he rejoices in the larger hope, which is 
practical certainty, of the future of the race. The individual life does not die ; it 
lives on in the l^ger, rich^ life of the future which it helps to build up. 


19 
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aope for the individual and for the race in the process of evolution, 
vH trusts in growth and change to bring about social and political 
idore brain power, the cultivation of reason and of intellect, the help 
*>nuc Spirit alone can bring the strength to get rid of undesirable conditions, 
-ates the materialism and meanness and faithlessness of modern life ; above all 


j hates the undue preponderance given to wealth, and the enervation ai;id weakness 
to which it leads. Yet everywhere, amid prevalent evil, he recognizes signs of 
progress and ultimate good ; he believes in the worth of human fellowship and the 
duty of service. Such service can be rendered only as a result of the knowledge 
that comes from a resolute facing of facts in nature and in human life. 


Style. — Both in prose and in poetry Meredith is a difficult writer, and this is due 
only in part to the profundity of his thought. His wit and his consequent delight 
in the skilful play of language sometimes lead him astray ; he is so anxious to avoid 
the commonplace that at times he fcills into obscurity by what seems sheer wilfulness 
Sometimes, again, he credits the reader with his own velocity of thought and power 
to spring from one craggy metaphor to another. He refuses to explain or interpret, 
and states the conclusions at which he has arrived, or the points of view he wishes us 
to adopt, without making it at all clear why we should do so. Another reason for 
his occasional obscurity is his wilful and deliberate use of elliptical sentences. No 
writer is more allusive in style than Meredith. His language is naturally meta- 
phorical and symbolical : he does not seek comparisons ; they spring to his lips 
unsought. As a result he is seldom direct and simple in his appeal. He invites 
intellectual appreciation as well as asthetic enjoyment. Again, he has a great 
deal to say, and is able to express himself by many different methods which jostle 
each other for precedence, so that his language is apt to become burdened with the 
richness of an overflowing imagination. His aim is to compress into a few words 
profound thought and memorable images : success, when it is achieved, is absolute, 
but failure is common, and then the knottiness of the thought and expression 
requires careful unravelling. But in the frequent pages where „rthere is neither 
straining nor struggling, he achieves the beauty of the inevitable in word and in 
phrase. 

'^OMAS HARDY (1840-3928). — Tliomas Hardy was the greatest living Enuhdi 
novelist of his linu^, and tlui talc of his WTitings, wdiicli began in 1(871 with 
Remedies, saw several volumes added to it within the present century. Hui lv 
is most popular as the WV s^ex novidist, and he excels as the interpreter of vid.iqe 
life and peasant folk in liis (jwn Dorsetshin^ home. His most remarkahlc ' 

ment is, however, Ihc Dynasif;, a new' form of epic-drama which is, in a 
complementary to the, novels. In later years he puldished only verse, and tas 
poetry, though it is occasionally deficient in beauty of sound, secured his 
as a poet. It is hard to determine whether he be a greater master of ver^o 01 
of pri^se. 
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Works.— The history of his hfe is mainly a record of the publication of his books. 
The following are his chief novels : Desperate Remedies {1871) ; Under the Greenwood 
Tree {1872) ; A Pair of Blue Eyes (1873) ; Far from the Madding Crowd (1874) ; 
The Hand of Ethelberta (1876) ; The Return of the Native (1878) ; The Trumpet-Major 
(1880) ; A Laodicean (1881) ; Two on a Tower (1882) ; The Mayor of Casterhridge 
(1886); The Woodlanders (1887); Wessex Tales (1888); Tess of the D'Urber- 
viiles (1891) : Jude the Obscure (1895) ; The Well-Beloved (1897) ; A Changed 
Man, and Other Tales (1913). His chief volumes of poetry are ; Wessex Poems 
and Other Verses (1898) ; Poems of the Past and the Present (1902) ; The Dynasts 
(1904-8) ; Time's Laughing-stocks and 


Other Verses (1909) ; Satires of Cir- 
cumstance ; Lyrics and Reveries (1914) ; 
Moments of Vision and Miscellane- 
ous Verses (1917) ; Collected Poems 
(1919). See, too, his papers on " Can- 
dour in Fiction ” and " The Science 
of Fiction ” which appeared in the 
New Review, January 1890 and April 
1891. 

Character of Noveb. — He is most suc- 
cessful and obviously writes with most 
enjoyment when he deals with the 
characters and the places with which 
he is most familiar and which he has 
studied most accurately. He is not 
much interested in middle-class re- 
spectability, and not at ease with the 
aristocracy. But his peasants are in- 
tegral parts of the landscape in which i 
they live and move : the characters ^ - 
and the scenery form one organic 
whole, and they are inseparable^vith 
out infinite damage - 



Thomas Hardy. 

{Frpm m drmwtng: ty tV, RptJunstkiMJi 


to both, 


the Reddleman, Diggory Venn, literally 
belongs to Egdon Heath ; his fit’ in steadfastness of purpose and loyal 

love — Gabriel Oak, does not li^ that n.y^ And so it is with all the more un* 
pressive characters. They and^^^^y^ ^‘‘dings are observed and described in 
the greatest possible detail, v > to feel the interrelation of man 

and nature. Mr. Hardy can l—Robert I-ouis and colour it with a mood"— 

that is, he can grasp the es the son of Hiomas S&ture, and fit into t^ back- 
ground thus conjured up, justteuses. The Bell Rock .harmony with it. 
noveU haVe an '* atmosphere |ated at schools in EdinbVe but unmistakable. The 
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actual nature-description is not obtrusive, far-fetched, or disproportionately exalte 
The background of the morning walk with Angel in Tess of the D*Urberville 
for example, is a necessary mtse en seine; the resulting idyll is perfect in its beaut ' 
and harmony. The same thing is true of all Mr. Hardy's descriptioi^s, and, mu^ . 
as he delights in them, it is not merely as a painter of nature tha^t he justifi. 
his claim to the rank of a great writer. A novel must show constructive ski’ 
proportion, a well-balanced plot, if it is to succeed as a story ; it mu^t prove 11,^ 
author's insight into character and his knowledge of life; and it must be able 
retain the reader's interest by the manner in which it deals with the events whit b 
befall the dramatis personce. There are novels of adventure, of character, and )f 
manners, according to the space relatively occupied by these in the working out. 
Mr. Hardy writes novels of character and secondarily of manners. The adventu- 
rous element is very small, and the action seldom unexpected. The end of the stor\’ 
may often be guessed long before it is reached : the novels, with the exception of 
Desperate Remedies, the earliest, are never sensational, and when, as in Tess or JtUe. 
the Obscure, there is a climax of tragedy, this is reached so gradually that the reader 
is fully prepared for what is coming, and though he may grieve, there can be no 
violent excitement. The profound effect is due to psychological insight and reve- 
lation of character. Complex passions and difficult situations are treated ; the 
problems considered are intricate, and their solution depends on modern social 
conditions as well as on the fate which rules the lives of individuals. Even the 
stories which are almost purely idyllic show complications unknown to earlier and 
simpler ages. Mr. Hardy's point of view is sombre : his conception of life borders 
always on the tragic, and though he strives to be impartial, his subtle characteriza- 
tion,^ his austerity and sense of the mystery of existence, lead him naturally to 
grave conclusions. 

Treatment. — Mr. Hardy is not satisfied to deal with commonplace people or 
ordinary situations : it is not often, as in Under the Greenwood Tree, that his 
simple villagers remain the sole occupants of the stage. His cjjief characters are 
men and women with mighty emotions and passions ; their lives offer boundless 
possibilities for development — ^nor are they left as they begin. Driven by impulse 
and caprice — especially the women — they find themselves in strange predicaments 
whence escape is impossible. Tlie resulting situ^^^^ions, in spite of Mr. Hardy's \ery 
real sense of humour, are sometimes ridicuh^ bizarre — the slaughter of the j>ig 

in Jude the Obscure, for instance. It curious delight in the actual 

and his hatred of convention which l^f i ^ ^ ‘^^these oddities. Generally h is 
justified ; his strength lies in the from ordinary events, circum- 
stances, and people. No one who . ^J^yor of Casterbridge, for exan , 

is likely to dwell on the actuality ^ V 'e-selling scene as the real ciatre 

of interest. Henchard's later p ^ t, and the workings of Ncr 

.ermine whether he be ^ 

f fhs Neiitm, Bmok III., ebap* ^ 


A Stt, #.f., the wonderful dei' 
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it) surroundings apparently normal— these are the things which show the writer's 
peatness and self-restraint. 

The structure of Mr. Hardy's plots is almost always admirable : there is no 
nustaking the singleness of artistic conception, the imaginative unity which makes 
llie tale one, whole, and indivisible. Similarly with the characters themselves. It 
is impossible to forget the delightful country scenes at the tranter's or the maltster's, 
c.r with the mummers or the Sunday barber ; the various villagers, the master 
mason, poor " wambling " William Worm and the rest, are acquaintances for life. 
But towering above them are the commanding figures of the chief charactersr— 
less, Bathsheba, Elfride, Jude, Eustacia Vye, Clym, Gabriel Oak, Diggory Venn— 
with their tragic histories and struggles against an overmastering fate. And there 
are such people as Sergeant Troy, Festus, Bob Loveday — ^weak, and often wicked, 
but memorable and impressive. Their creator understands to the full men and 
women — the men and women of his own country. His work, like Shakespeare's, 
is a permanent contribution to the history of the English people. 

Style. — Mr. Hardy's prose style can scarcely be considered apart, for it exists as 
a means to an end. To a masterpiece in story," he writes, " there appertains a 
beauty of shape, no less than to a masterpiece in pictorial or plastic art, capable of 
giving to the trained mind an equal pleasure." The actual expression in his stories 
is bound up with this beauty of shape. It is part of the story as an " organism." 
Consequently the style rises to its height when the climax of the story is reached — 
for example, in certain tragic passages, or in those descriptions of natural 
surroundings which succeed in interpreting the inner meaning of the tragedy of 
life. It is as a rule clear, terse, and austere, but now and then — though never 
when the passage is important — the similes are far-fetched or inappropriate, and 
the mode of expression stiff. It is his supreme merit as a master of style to 
avoid rant, " fine writing," and excess of all kinds, while he succeeds in ex- 
pressing deep emotion and j)assion. Though it is not as a stylist that he chiefly 
claims attention, yet he has in perfection the style which expresses his own mood 
and fits his subject. 

It is possible to differ from Mr. Hardy’s fatalistic view's, and to refuse to accept 
bis conclusions on the subject of practical ethics. But his sanity, self-restraint, 
and constructive power, his sincerity and subtle characterization, more than atone 
for any defects of theory. He is one of the greatest modern writers of fiction, for 
from his writing may be gained that " mental enlargement," as he himself calls 
it, which comes from a true portrayal of life by one who sees it steadily, and, if 
not whole, at least with profound humanity, 

R. L. STEVENSON (1850-94).— Robert Louis Balfour Stevenson was born in 
Edinburgh in November 1850, the son of Thomas Stevenson, Secretary to the Com- 
missioners of Northern Lighthouses. The Bell Rock Lighthouse had been built by 
bis grandfa^er. He was educated at schools in Edinburgh, and at the University 
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there, and soon found that his true bent lay in the direction of letters. The strorf; 
vein of practical talent in his ancestry urged him to an active life, and it was oni-^ 
his ill-health which satisfied his conscience in turning to literature. He was called 
to the Scottish Bax, but never practised. Thereafter he led a wandering life on the 
continent of Europe and in America, seeking partly health and partly, new experi- 
ences. Meantime he was sedulously perfecting himself in the art of writing 

, Scotland remained, however, 

, , ■ , his chief love, and some <A 

his most vivid and idiomatic 
Scottish chapters were writ- 
ten abroad. In the last 
years of his life he settled on 
an estate in Samoa, where 
he died at the age of forty- 
four. 


Works. — His earliest seri- 
ous writings were essays 
contributed to various maga- 
zines and afterwards col- 
lected. Two little books of 
travel followed. An Inland 
Voyage (1878) and Travels 
with a Donkey in the Ceven- 
nes {1879). He was a born 
story-teller, and after various 
experiments with the short 
story — The New Arabian 
Nights (1882) — in 1883 he 
appeared* as a regular 
novelist with the immortal 
Treasure Island. I'wo years 
later he mingled adventure 
with psychology in Prince 
Otto, and the year 1886 saw 
the publication of Kidnapped 
Then came " that lurid rtn- 



Robert Loutt St«vtnfvn. 


and The Strange Case 0/ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 
bodiment of fascinating evil," The Master of Ballantrae (1889), Catriona, a seeuel 
to Kidnapped (1892), and the Island Nights Entertainments (1893); and after bis 
death St. Ives — completed by Sii* A. T. Quiller-Couch (1807), and the fragmentary 
o/Htfrmiston (1896). 
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Characteristics,— Stevenson is one of the purest types in literature of the romantic 
adventurer. Romance to him was whatever was happening round the next turn 
of the road and beyond the next bend of the river. Into eycry phase of life he 
carried the eager interest of a boy, and exulted in bizarre contrasts and the discovery 
of beauty in strange environments. Joined with this fresh inquisitiveness was a 
robust optimism— the belief that to the seeing eye there is an infinity of good and 
beauty in all things. Although belonging by date to the end of the igtli century, 
he was spiritually more akin to the romantic outburst which heralded its dawn, 
llis optimism had little in common with that of the typical Victorian, for there 
was no smugness in it ; but, on the other hand, it was irrevocably opposed to a drab 
literal realism. His confession of faith, moral and artistic, may be found in a sen- 
tence in his Lantern Bearers : 

The observer, poor soul, with his documents, is all abroad. For to look at a man is but to 
court deception. We shall see the trunk from which he draws his nourishment ; but he himseli 
is above and abroad in the green dome of foliage, hummed through by wind and nested in by 
nightingales. And the true realism is that of the poets, to climb up after him like a squirrel, 
and catch some glimpse of the heaven for which he lives. And the true realism, always and 
everywhere, is that of the poets : to find out where joy resides, and give it a voice far beyond 
singing. 

A persistent purpose of joy and charity towards all things, and a stem courage with 
oneself — such was the gospel which he preached. Like all true Scots he was a 
moralist, and there was a spice of Calvinism in his blood. For arrogance and the 
cowardice which is not ashamed he had no tolerance ; and though he was charitable 
towards others, he was always stern with himself. Few preachers have so honestly 
practised their precepts. 

Style, — Coming amid the lack-lustre and jointless prose which was the fashion of 
the seventies, Stevenson*s style was in the nature of a revelation. At the start it 
was derivative : as he has told us, he played the " sedulous ape " to many writers, 
notably Sir Thomas Browne, Lamb, John Bunyan, and the translators of the English 
Bible ; and his readings in old memoirs and Scottish law also influenced him. But 
if the influences are patent, he gave a true individuality to the result. He is a master 
of delicate rhythms and graphic phrases, and many passages in his early writings 
are hard^o equal as models of highly polished and deeply considered prose. Such 
a style was, however, too mannered and elaborate for the ordinary needs of a writer, 
and as he advanced as a novelist its character became simpler and freer, while still 
maintaining its delicacy and urbanity. Romances such as Kidnapped^ Cairiona, 
The Master of Ballantrae^ and The Black Arrow are, of course, deliberately written 
with a spice of archaism. But towards the end of his life he was very near attain- 
ing, as in the fragment of Weir of Hermiston, a style which is characterized by no 
special mannerisms and which has rarely been equalled in beauty, vigour, and the 
strange, haunting quality of its rhythms. 
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The Novels.— As a writer of the straightforward romance of incident, for that class 
which Sir Walter Scott desired as his public — “ soldiers and sailors and young people 
of bold and active disposition " — Stevenson has never been excelled. T reasure Island 
has not been surpassed in any language. Naturally his disposition led him first 
to historical romances, where the haze which screens the past heightens the pictur 
esqueness of the background. He had an extraordinary power of souhd historical 
reconstruction, which is to be seen in The Black Arrow and the three J^obite tales 
—Kidnapped, Catriona, and The Master of Ballanirae. But he was more than a 
mere master of narrative. Alan Breck is a full and satisfying study of one tyjif 
of Highland gentleman, and David Balfour of its Lowland opposite. The Master ol 
Ballantrae — that “ conflict of a scoundrel and a maniac narrated by a coward js 
full of psychological subtlety. He was a master of many genres : burlesque middle- 
class life in The Wrong Box ; diablerie in Dr. Jekyll and in many of the short stories ; 
strange doings in outland places, as in 'The Wrecker and The Ebb Tide. His 
weakness as a novelist lay in a certain artificiality of construction and thinness of 
treatment, so that the characters, while very vivid to the eye, are less concretely 
presented to the intellect. That is the inevitable defect of the romancer, who is apt 
to secure drama by means of puppets. But towards the close of his life Stevenson 
had gone beyond objective romance, and in W eir of Herniiston gave the world what 
promised to be a novel worthy to rank with the greatest of the century. In his 
earlier books his women had been more or less lay figures, for, like Sir Walter Scott, 
he was inclined to regard the sex as a toast to be drunk after King and Country. 
But in Weir of Hermiston the portraits of Mrs. Weir and the elder and the younger 
Kirsty are drawn with profound insight and strength. 

Short Stories. — Stevenson was also a master of the short story, both of the 
extravaganza, as in The New Arabian Nights; the moral epilogue, as in "Mark- 
heim ’’ ; and the more orthodox type. His short stories are never condensed novels ; 
in each a single episode or character is made the centre of interest, and his unique 
visualizing power and his command of atmosphere enabled hkn to create an 
adequate environment in a few sentences. He is best, perhaps, in those stories 
which introduce the supernatural, as in "Thrawn Janet” and “The Tale of ot 
Lapraik ” interpolated in Catriona. 

As a figure in literary history Stevenson has that sharp detachment from tne 
atmosphere which we call distinction. Both as a preacher of a sane and maiuy 
gospel of life and as a laborious artist in words he had a profound efiect upon 
his generation. If he falls just short of the first rank, he is destined in all pi<'- 
bability to exercise an influence greater than many more exalted classics, for hs 
appeal is at once wide and intimate. No obscurity or harshness stands in the w iy 
,of his appreciation, and his eternal youthfulness will never lose its charm for you 

OBOBGE GISSINO {1857-1903). — Geotge Robert Gissing was bom at Wakefi' 
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November 22, 1857, being the eldest son of a pharmaceutical chemist from 
Suffolk, who corresponded with Hooker, Bentham, and other botanists. He 
gained an exhibition to Owens College, Manchester, where he overworked ** in- 
sanely,'' and at the same time involved himself in certain indiscretions that entailed 
dismissal. As a clerk in Liverpool, crossing steerage to America, as classical tutor, 
and then as gasfitter in Boston, Gissing tasted the bitterness of poverty and starva- 
tion among strangers. Returning to Europe in 1877, he managed to secure a period 
of quiet study among philosophers at Jena, Much of his early life may be traced 
from Born in Exile, which, though generally ignored, secured for him the friend- 
ship and admiration of John Morley and Frederic Harrison. Having reached 
England in 1878, he devoted much time to study in the British Museum, and 
contributed to the more serious reviews. Meantime the early novels, showing the 
effect of poverty upon character, appeared without attracting much notice, until 
the comparative success of Demos provided the means for visits to Rome, Naples, 
and Athens, of which the keen enjoyment lights up A Life's Morning— though 
gloom again overshadows The Nether World. Although the subsequent and more 
solid success of New Grub Street was followed by a second disastrous marriage, 
Gissing was now able to depend upon something like an adequate return for his 
work, and to spend most of his remaining years in the country, for which he had 
always yearned. It was a short life, full of suffering— largely, indeed, self-inflicted 
as the result of an uncomfortable " temperament. But his nature was, in essence, 
both friendly and affectionate. He had at bottom the suave, beauty-loving in- 
tellect of a genuine scholar. 

For all his sympathy with Dickens, Gissing stands out in English fiction as a 
leader in a very different school. He was not a great novelist, bxit he was a pioneer 
of a movement which greatly influenced his generation. In his work the impulse 
towards realism was serious, considered, and, moreover, instinctive. It had not 
become either a pose or an obsession. It was not narrowed to unsavoury discussion 
of the uglier social problems. His style remained scholarly, plastic, and dignified. 
On the other hand, he had the current weaknesses of his school. His conception 
of real men and women, and of the realities of life, will admit no place for faith or 
idealism — the fancies that warm the heart and stir the pulse, the romance pictures 
that stimulate the imagination, the quixotisms that arm the will. He must shut out 
all the mysteries in a man's soul whereby he lives beyond and above himself and 
conquers the world's cruelty. 

But as in Dickens — and unlike many who followed him — there was a fiery 
passion behind his sombre pictures. Gissing painted the ugliness of life because 
he found it ugly and hated its foul image. Partly his own bitter experience of 
the hard struggle of pariahdom, partly his natural sympathy wdth the under-dog, 
forced his utterance, while distorting his view. There were truths, cruel truths, 
which comfortable prosperity chose to ignore ; there were stunted, warped speci- 
mens of humanity whom society passed by on the other side. He did not, like the 
, (a.m) . 
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decadent realist, select the sordid either from personal taste or to prove a theoj y 
in art. He did not pry into the poor for copy. His atmosphere was not a pose; 
his aim was not merely to investigate and to explore. He, indeed, at his best is 
largely autobiographical. 

Works. — His novels were little read until the appearance of Gruh Street, in 
1891, revealed a power to be reckoned with. This is probably the finest example of 
his work, although the earlier Demos (1886), The Unclassed (1884), Thyrza (1887), and 
The Nether World (1889) had reached almost as high a level ; nor is deterioration 
to be detected in any that followed — such as The Odd Women (1893), The Whirlpool 
(1897), or Our Friend the Charlatan (1901). 

His fine critical study of Charles Dickens {1898) is evidence of a maturity illu- 
mined by sympathy for brighter things, and a similar hope, with even torches of 
the romantic, may be found in his own last novels, notably in The Crown of Life, 
and in the charming sketches By the Ionian Sea (1901). The semi-autobiographical 
Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft (1903) is, perhaps, the greatest of his works, 
certainly the most lovable and human. In it we find him at last a conqueror, know- 
ing the promise of life. Seeing wdiat had been always within the man, we can 
understand more clearly the bitterness of his painting — before the vision. 

RUDYARD KIPLING (1865-1936). — Rudyard Kipling wasboni in Bom]>avon Decem- 
ber 30, 1S65, the son of Mr, J. Lockwood Kipling, who was a distinguislii'fl Indian 
official, and himself a writ(T and artist. Kipling btdongs at kust as miu:h to the 
20th as to the 19th century ; but as liis most charact(Tistic work was froducefl 
before 1900, and as he himsc'lf typified most of the influences of the end of the 
century, it seems fitting to include him here. He was educatt^d in India and began 
journalism at an early age, his first volume of verse, Departmental Ditties, appearing 
at the age of twenty-thn‘(*, and his first volume of stf^ries, Plain Talcs from the 
Hills, a year later. J^y the (‘arly twenties he was already famous. He represents 
a rare example of a remarkable precocity followed by a steady growth of jiowers. 
He came to England in his twenty-fifth year, and aftcrw’ards lived %r tlie most 
part in a Sussex manor-hous<3 though his friendship with Cecil Rhodes led him 
to spend a considerable time in South Africa. 

Works, — F ictio s. — In fiction his chief work was in tlie domain of vshort storit's, 
He wrote two novels, The Nmdahka (1892), w'ith Wolcott Jialestier, and The 
Light that Failed (1891); but neither represents him at his best. Plain Tales 
from the Hills (1887) are pictures of Anglo-Indian life and manners, with a few 
sketches of native life, done with a peculiar realism which reveals a seem* lik(‘ 
searchlight. Soldiers Three, The Story of the Gadsbys, In Black and White, V nder 
the Deodars, Wee Wtllie Winkie, and The Phantom * Rickshaw (1888 --9) 
proved to the world his talent and his astonishing variety of subjects. The nativi' 
sketches are remarkable for tlieir atmosphere and for their power of realizing the 
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Oriental point of view. Some of the stories are admirable excursions in pure farce 
and one or two show a grim talent for the supernatural. Wee Willie Winkie fo 2 
shadowed Mr. Kiplmgs sympathy with child life. Life’s Handicap (i8qi) was a 
similar coUection containing " The Incarnation of Khrishna Mulvaney " L inimit 
able piece of boisterous comedy. In Many Inventions (1893) Mr. Kipling extended 
his range. My Lord the 


Elephant " and " In the ^ 
Rukh " were the forerun- 


ners of the later Jungle 
Books. “ His Private Hon- 


our/' “Love o’ Women/’ 
and “ Badalia Herodsfoot “ 
deal subtly and dramatically 
with questions of remorse, 
conscience, and retribution. 
“ The Finest Story in the 
World “ is a tale of metem- 
psychosis. The Day*$ Work 
(1898) is still more cosmo- 
politan in subject and varied 
in style. “ The Brush- 
wood Boy “ is of the same 
imaginative quality as “ The 
Finest Story in the World.” 
” The Maltese Cat ” belongs 
to the Jungle Book genre. 
Traffics and Discoveries 
(1904) was written largely 
under the inspiration of the 
South African War. ” Bonds 
of Discipline” and “Their 
Lawful Occasions ” are bril- 



liant and semi-farcical stu- j 
^es of the British Navy, i 

“ They/' in its imagination - 

and tenderness, ranks with ' ^ "^Rudyii^a ^^ 

“ The Brushwood Boy.” 

Motions and Redactions (1909) shows in one of the stories — ” A Habitation Enforced 
^a gift of subtle psychology worthy of Henry James. 

Children’s Stories.— Of Mr. Kipling's children's stories, first come The Jungh 
Book (1894) and The Second Jungle Book (1895). They are fables of men and beasts 
In India, j^tical r^er than allegorical in motive, and they aim at interpretmg the 
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actual character and mode of reasoning of the animals, with a side glance upon a 
human moral. Captains Courageous (1897) is the story of a pampered American 
boy who falls among the New England fishermen, and is made a man of by drastic 
treatment. Stalky and Co. (1899) an audacious study of school life. \Kim (rgoi) 
is probably Mr. Kipling's finest work. Kim is a street arab from Lahore, the derc 
lict child of an Irish soldier, who is apprenticed to the secret service o^\ the Indian 
Government. His journeys through India as the disciple of an old Uma brines 
before the reader the panorama of the varied life of the country. No other of Mr- 
Kipling's books gives the reader so uncanny a sense of strange knowledge. The 
Just So Stories (1902), illustrated by the author, are playful and fantastic beast 
fables, written in a delightful burlesque style, with many charming verses. Puck 
of Book's Hill {1906) and Rewards and Fairies (1910) originated a new literary form. 
In both books two children encounter Puck, the “ Old English " fairy, somewhere 
on the South Downs, and hear from him wonderful episodes in English history. 

Poetry. — In poetry Ki])ling ]mbli.shc‘d Departmental Ditties, and Other 
(1886) ; Barrack-Room Ballads, and Other Verses (1892) ; The Seven Seas (i8q6) ; 
The Five Nations (1903) ; and The Years Between (191S). The poems arc of mndi 
the same quality as the novels, containing vivid portraits of a large variety of peoj^lt', 
and revealing a robust imperial sentiment, a brilliant talent for narrative and drama, 
and now and then giving us a beautiful lyric or a piece of dramatic philosophy, surli 
as M'Andrew's Hymn." 

Characteristics. — The merits of Kipling's work are patent to almost every 
reader, the demerits to a much smaller number. In it each quality is apt to be 
balanced by a corresponding defect. His amazing visualizing power makes him 
sometimes harsh and garish ; his lyric facility leads him occasionally to vulgar 
jingles. His virility sinks now and then into sheer ugliness, stridency, and noist;. 
For a man of such subtle perceptions his work can be curiously shallow. But it 
is unwise to emphasize the defects too much, for he can generally provide ii^stances 
of their stark opposite. He can beat the big drum with effect, but he is no less 
skilled in flute notes ; and if his verse sometimes is not far remote from a music- 
-hall catch, it can also attain a finished Horatian perfection and some of the delicate 
cadences of the best of the 17th-century lyrics. His tenderness is at least as remark- 
able as his virility. He represents the assurance and optimism of Britain at tSie 
end of the century, not always in its finest mood ; but no man has more nobly o- 
pressed the moral side of the imperial ideal. He is at his best, perhaps, when SiC 
is dealing with subjects on the borderland of mysticism ; and his sense of the subtle 
continuity of history is invaluable in an age which is apt to forget its ancestry* 

JAMES MATTHEW BARRIE {1860-1937),— Sir James Barrie was bom at , 

in Forfarshire, and after some years of journalism in London^ published his b t 
notable book, Auld LiefU Idylls^ in 1888. This was followed by A Window in Thr^'-^^ 
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(1889)1 M.y Lady Nicottfi^ in 1890* Ths Little Mitiistcr (1891) was his hrst attempt 
at a long novel Margaret Ogilvy (a biography of his mother) and Sentimental 
Tommy appeared in 1896, the latter being followed by a sequel— 'Tommy and Grizd, 
in 1900. He was created a baronet in 1913, and awarded the Order of Merit in 1922. 

Sir James Barrie's literary career may be said to have closed with the 19th 
century, and his later work has been done almost entirely for the stage, to which 
lie has contributed in The Admirable Crichton perhaps the best modern comedy. 
His reputation as a writer rests principally upon the sketches of Scottish village life, 
for in the longer novels it is only when he is concerned with that subject that he walks 
with a sure step. He continued the work begun by Sir Walter Scott and John Galt 
in revealing the humour and pathos of the Scottish peasantry, but with a subtlety 
of art and economy of words unknown to the earlier masters. Certain sketches in 
Auld Licht Idylls and A Window in Thrums, and certain chapters in The Little 
Minister and Sentimental Tommy. h^Lve not been excelled in their grave beauty and 
fidelity. In that domain he is an austere artist ; when he treats of other spheres 
his work is apt to be marred by theatricality and faults of taste. What is known as 
the Kailyard School ** in Scottish fiction followed in his steps till the over-culti- 
vation of a small province ended in something not unlike burlesque. 

ESSAYISTS AND CRITICS 

The latter half of the 19th century was not rich, as the first half had been, in 
essayists who dealt with the minor moralities and the comedy of life, or in critics whose 
purpose was purely sesthetic. Men like Ruskin and Arnold had always a didactic 
aim, and are more properly ranked with the school of reflection, great as was their 
critical influence. The names in what is commonly called " belles-lettres " are 
few in number, and the tradition of Lamb and Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt was obscured 
by a thousand new impulses. There are only two acknowledged masters of the 
leisured essay, Walter Pater and R. L, Stevenson. 

Walter Pater. — Walter Pater (1839-94) was bom in London and educated at 
King's School, Canterbury, and at Queen's College, Oxford. Elected to a fellow- 
^bip at Brasenose in 1862, he spent the rest of his life in Oxford and in London, 
and, more than most scliolars, avoided successfully and deliberately any personal 
contact with what is called ordinary life. The dates of his published volumes 
^ire almost the only landmarks in his career. If he lived somewhat aloof from 
humanity, his books stand also apart from the publications of his day. He belonged 
to ” the aesthetes ’ — a cult which began with Ruskin and was represented in paint- 
ing by the Pre-Raphaelites, and in poetry by Swinburne and Rossetti. Pater is its 
only notable prose representative. It was an attempt to express romance in a 
classical form, to impose ** comely order " upon ** curiosity and the love of beauty. 
Its philosophy expqund^, in the language of Christianity, a form of Paganism which 
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had none of the pagan joyousness. Its votaries sought to " maximize life and 
extract the utmost intellectual and emotional satisfaction from the fleeting moment. 
Tlie cultivated mind became the test both in art and ethics, and the critic was 
apt to be drawn into strange side alleys and esoteric faiths. < 

Pater was probably, after Matthew Arnold, the greatest purely critical influence 
in later .Victorian literature. But besides his critical work, he has left'^us a series 
of imaginary portraits and studies in spiritual development, embodying his creed 
of art and life. He possessed in a high degree the historical sense, and had a singular 
power of recreating the atmosphere and the modes of thought of a past age. Hi^^ 
style has been highly praised and much imitated, though it is a difficult model to 
follow. Its faults are its occasional monotony and superfineness, the sentences being 
built up cell by cell, like a honeycomb, with the result that at times the rhythm 
is lost. But at its best its cadences are as exquisite and intangible as an air of 
music, and no man has a greater gift for haunting and unforgettable phrases. His 
first notable work was Studies in the History of the Renaissance (1873), containing 
chapters on Pico della Mirandola,'' '' Botticelli,'* Luca della Robbia," " Michel- 
angelo's Poetry," '* Leonardo da Vinci," " The School of Giorgione," " Du Bellay," 
" Winckelmann," and a famous postscript, in which Pater sets forth his philosophy 
of life. In 1885 appeared his chief wwk, Marius the Epicurean, the spiritual history 
of the life of a young Roman in the age of the Antonines, who dies on the eve of 
finding salvation in the Christian Church. Imaginary Portraits (1887) continued 
this work of spiritual biography. The volume includes " A Prince of Court Painters " 
(Watteau), " Sebastian van Storck," " Denys TAuxerrois," and " Duke Carl of 
Rosenmold." Appreciations (i88g) is a volume of literary criticism, and includes, 
besides the famous essay on " Style," papers on " Wordsworth," " Coleridge," 
" Lamb," " Sir Thomas Browne," " Shakespeare," " Rossetti," and " 0 . Feuillot’s 
La Morte” Greek Studies (1895) contained "A Study of Dionysus," " The Bacchanak 
of Euripides," " Hippolytus Veiled : a Study from Euripides," " The Beginnings of 
Greek Sculpture," " The Marbles of iEgina," and " The Age of Athletic Prizemen : 
a Chapter in Greek Art." Miscellaneous Studies {1895) contained chapters on 
" Merim^e," " Raphael," " Pascal," " Vezelay," " Apollo in Picardy," " Emerald 
Uthwart," and " Diaphaneite," in which last Pater reveals something of his boyhood, 
Gaston de Laiour {1896) is an unfinished " imaginary portrait," a philosophical 
romance of France during the religious wars. Ronsard and Montaigne are among 
the characters, and the massacre of St. Bartholomew is an incident. Essays front 
" The Guardian " (1901) is a collection of short studies and reviews. 

Pater worked in a narrow field, but his success within its limits was absolutr', 
both in the substance and the maimer of his writing. He began by yielding to 
he calls the " chaotic variety and perplexity of interests " which characterized 
his own age. But as he grew older his selection grew more fastidious, and he re 
turned to the central classical tradition. His genius was contemplative rather than 
creative. He had, however, one supreme constructive power — that of realizing 
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the mental processes of his characters, and if his people are apt to be otherwise 
pale, diaphanous shades, we know intimately the movements of their minds. He 
was a great portrayer of souls, and his famous style, with its noodle-point fineness, 
was a perfect weapon for his rare and curious talent. His will never be a wide in* 
fluence in literature, but it must be an abiding one. 

Robert Louis Stevenson. — Stevenson was at his greatest as a novelist, though he is 
most perfect in his essays. Indeed, there can be no question that as an essayist 
in the vein of Lamb and Hazlitt he is the greatest which the later 19th century 
produced. To this type of writing he brought the main essential, charm of person- 
ality, and his style is as full of light, shadow, and music as a brook. 

Stevenson's first literary efforts were notes on travel, and some of his most 
attractive work is to be found in this genre. An Inland Voyage and Travels with 
a Donkey in the Cevennes (1878-9) revealed his style in its most daring and capricious 
form. The Silverado Squatters (1893) is a series of studies of the author's life among 
the Californian mountains. Edinburgh: Picturesque Notes (1889) is a brilliant 
impressionist picture of life in the Scottish capital. In the South Seas (1900) is a 
story of the author's cruise in a yacht during 1888-9 among the Marquesas, the 
Paumotus, and the Gilberts. Essays of Travel (1905) is a collection of scattered 
carnets de voyage. Stevenson looked upon life as an adventure, and, seeking romance, 
he found it, so that the episodes of his autobiography read like pages from his novels. 

In this group may be classed A Footnote to History (1892), dealing with German 
maladministration in Samoa — almost his only attempt at handling a political episode. 

Of the essays proper, the first volume, Virginihus Puerisque (1881), is written 
in the manner of Travels with a Donkey, and, in spite of the often self-conscious and 
modish style, its most notable feature is its wise and acute reflections on conduct. 
Memories and Portraits (1887) contains some of the most famous essays, such as 
“ Old Mortality," " The Foreigner at Home," and " A Gossip on Romance. Across 
the Plains (1892) contains " The Lantern Bearers," the chapter on ” Fontainebleau," 

" A Christmas Sermon," and " Pulvis et Umbra." Familiar Studies of Men and 
Books (1882) is Stevenson's main contribution to literary criticism, and deals with. 

“ Victor Hugo's Romances," " Burns," " Walt mitrnan," " Thoreau," " Fran9ois 
Villon," " Charles of Orleans," " Pepys," and " John Knox/' With this volume 
may be classed Essays on the Art of Writing, in. which Stevenson analyses the rules 
of his own craft. 

He has also written a number of poems which show that he had a delicate lyrical 
^ft, and a remarkable purity and simplicity of style, A Child s Garden of Verses 
shows his power of' envisaging the child's mind. Underwoods (1887) contains a 
section of Scottish vei:se which is probably the best since Burns. Ballads {1890), 
Sor^s of Tlravd^ and New Poems (1898), complete his contributions to poetryv 

It is periiaps^true to say that, with the exception of The Child* s Garden, Stevenson s 
poemsi are the woriuel an accomplished literary artist attempting^ form which. 
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hardly came natural to him. In addition to his published work he left a large 
number of letters, which rank among the best in modem literature. 

The philosophy of his miscellaneous work is of the same simple and forthright 
kind that we have observed in his novels. It is a gospel of happiness, gaiety, and 
courage ; but it is never trite, because, while his conclusions are simple, |iis observa- 
tion is acute and his mind capable often of a rare subtlety. His exacting conscience 
is as notable in his style as in his ethical judgments. He sought purity and simplicity 
in language — ^what he has called “ the piety of speech,” and though this was often 
attained by, in his phrase, “skimming and skimming the pot," yet the laboui, 
except in his earliest works, is never apparent. His essays are companionablf- 
books, and to read them is like listening to the talk of a fellow-traveller, wise, witty, 
kindly, deeply learned in the human heart, but always with sometliing elfin in the 
background. 
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Chapter ii. THE LANGUAGE 

Vocabulary-Literary Usage— Spokeu Usage— Spelling 

The 19th century, or second period of Modem English, is characterized mainly 
by the great development which the vocabulary has undergone. 

The Vocabulary has been enlarged in various ways ; (i) The mechanical discoveries 
and inventions of the last hundred years and the advance of scientific knowledge 
have added largely to the technical vocabulary, and this has encouraged the coinage 
of “ proper terms ” to express scientific and intellectual ideas. 

Many of the new proper terras of science and rhetoric might well be styled inkhornisms- 
c/. enneastich, postprandial, epiphenomenalism, matutinal. 

(2) The new interest in early literature and in dialect has enriched the vocabulary 
with native words which had fallen out of use since the i6th and 17th centuries. To 
these must be added archaic words revived through the literary diction of Morris, 
and especially through his Old English poems and translations from the Sagas. 

(3) The use of class and technic^ slang and the adoption of colonial and 
American variants and colloquialisms have become widespread in the spoken and 
even in the literary usage. 

(4) The borrowing of foreign words has increased under the influence of foreign 
travel, and the more widely diffused knowledge of foreign literature and thought. 

The Literary Usage has become less rhetorical and has developed in closer con- 
nection with the spoken usage, becoming like it more technical. The modem 
stylistic development in prose and verse has been in this direction also, combining 
the best spoken usage with free admission both of colloquial and of technical lan- 
guage in literature. 

The Spoken Usage. — The greater facilities of travel and communication and the 
general accessibility of education have spread the received usage more widely 
both as to class and area, and have thus rendered it more susceptible to dialectal 
variation. As a whole the spoken language has tended to become less formal and 
rhetorical, and colloquialisms and slang to be more generally employed. More 
formal constructions like the use of the subjunctive are in process of disappearing, 
and “ it is I ’’ is becoming pedantic. ^ ^ 

In pronunciation few changes have occurred. The 0 in words like wo (nou, 
has become more open, half-way to the Cockney (nau). The old pronunciation of 
gold, Rome (goold, room) indicated by the name Gould and the rhyme Rome . doom 
(Shakesp<i|j^e, Diyden) was given up about 1830. 
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Queen Victoria’s governess remarks that the Queen (then princess) uses the new open pronuo 
dation in these words. 

Recently the o has been shortened in words like frost, cough, and the vowel in before 
monophthongized to rhyme with for mstead of four. Another old-faphioned pro- 
nunciation now dying out is that of laundry, daunt, haunt, etc., with d — df. Browning. 
Pacchiarotto, vi., frescanti : jaunty. Some old dialect features, often heatd formerly, 
have disappeared, such as the southern w for wh, or the Kentish confusion of » and » 
commemorated in Pickwick. 

Spelling. — ^The spread of education has given rise to many spelling-pronunciations, 
especially of place-names. Tire question of phonetic or simplified spelling has been 
raised frequently in modem times, but without any widespread results, nor would 
it be possible without revision at regular intervals to provide any system which could 
remain permanently in use. 
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APPENDIX 
I. INTRODUCTORY 


Chapter i. ORIGIN AND LINGUISTIC RELATIONSHIPS 

OF ENGLISH 

The Gennan group of Languages— Three Main Branches : North, East, and 
West Germanic — The Beginnings of English 

English belongs to the Germanic (Teutonic) branch of the Indo-Germanic (Indo- 
European) family of languages, which includes the following eight language-groups : 

(i) Indo-Iranian (dialects of Indian and Persian) ; (2) Greek ; (3) Italic (Latin, Italian, 
French, Spanish, and other Romance languages) ; (4) Celtic (Irish, Gaelic, Welsh, etc.) ; 
(5) Germanic ; (6) Balto-Slavonic (Russian, Czech, Polish, Serbian, etc.) ; (7) Albanian (Old 
Illyrian) ; (8) Armenian. 

The common descent of these languages is proved by similarity of linguistic 
structure, of the inflectional system, and of the primitive word-stock. The parent 
Indo-Germanic language had a full inflectional system, preserved to a considerable 
extent in Sanskrit and Greek, and was highly synthetic in its mode of expressing 
syntactical relations. Thus nouns had distinct inflections in seven cases, including 
an ablative, instrumental, and locative, and the verbal system included an active, 
passive, and middle voice, and a full complement of moods and tenses. Indo- 
Germanic had probably begun to break up into distinct dialects before 2000 B.C., 
since portions of the Old Indian Veda are dated as early as 1500 b.c. 

The Germanic group was distinguished from the other seven branches by (1) a 
series of changes affecting the consonants, known as the First Sound-shift (Grimm’s 
Law), exemplified in the correspondence of Latin ^iscis, ^afer, <u, decern, edo, ager 
with English fvsh, faiha, thon, ten (< teAun), ea/, acre ; (2) the Germanic Accent- 
Law, which fixed the main accent of words upon the root-syllable ; (3) a twofold 
mode of decUning adjectives, as in Modem German (Strong and Weak) ,* (4) the 
formation pf the Weak Preterite, and general simplification of the verbal system. 
Ihe jf^rimitive Germanic inflectional system was already much simplified, partly 
owing to natural weakening and loss of the unstressed endings, and partly in accord- 
ance with the ttonnal tradency of the language to develop analytic modes of 

expression, 

GlaadfloafioB of Hm Genuaalc iMguagM, — By the 2nd century a.d, Germanic had 

' - ' :« ‘ r- m 
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ivoken up into three main branches corresponding to the divisions of the people- 
North, East, and West Germanic. 

(x) North Germanic: (a) East Norse (Swedish and Danish). (6) West Norse (Norwegid;< 
and Icelandic). Earliest runic inscriptions from srd and 4tb centuries. | 

(2) East Germanic: Gothic (4th century Bible-translation). Probably a^so Vandalic and 

Burgundian. \ 

(3) West Germanic : (a) High German (Modern German). (6) Low German (English, Frisian, 
Low German [Old Saxon], Dutch and Flemish [Old Low Franconian]). Earliest literary traces 
in Old English 700. 

North and East Germanic have sometimes been grouped together on the basis 
of certain common characteristics. High German is differentiated by a Second 
(High German) Sound-shift of the consonants, easily seen in a comparison of German 
Math English. English is most closely related with Frisian, and, in the second 
place, Dutch and Low German. 

The Beghtnlngs of English.— From 449 on, Germanic settlers from the Continent 
(Angles, Saxons, Jutes, and Frisians) began to invade Britain, and by the end of 
the 6th century the invaders were in possession of the land up to the Forth (with 
the exception of Wales, Cornwall, and parts of the north-west, which remained 
Celtic), and had imposed their language upon it. The dialects thus introduced 
were the forerunners of Modem English. 

Nam of the Language.-^The early political and literary predominance of the Angles led to 
the use of the terms Angelcynn (gens Anglorum) or Engle (Angli) for the people, and Engltsc for 
the language. Thus the West^Saxon King Alfred speaks of himself as translating on enghsc/' 
and the Abbot iElfric translates “<o engliscre sprace” The term Anglo-Saxon is only found 
in the royal style A ngulseaxna cyntngf* king of the Anglo-Saxons), and the modern usage of it, 
found already in l^ttenham ^ and latinized by Camden as lingua Anglo-Saxoniea, seems to have 
established itself in the i8tb century in place of the more usual English-Saxon of the t6ih and 
xyth centuries. The term Old English, in accordance with the precedent set by Grimm, is often 
now used to mark the historical continuity of the language from its beginnings. 


* Puttenham, Arte of English Poesie, iv. (1589) : *‘So is ours at this day the NornSan English. Befon 

the Conquest of the Normans it was the Angiesaxoa.** 



Chapter 2. PERIODS OF ENGLISH 

Three Main Stages of Development : Old. Middle, and Modern English-The Literarr 
Language— Dialects— Foreign Influences— 1 6th to 19th centuries 

The development of English falls into three main stages, Old. Middle, and Modem 
distinguished by Sweet as the periods of full, levelled, and lost inflection, respectively! 
The periods may be subdivided as follows : 

(1) Old English : Early Period e. 700-900; Late e. 900-1100. {Transition Period c. 1050-1150 1 

(2) Middle English : Early c. 1100-1250 ; Middle c. 1250-1350 ; Late c. 1350-1450. (Transi- 
tion Period c, 1400-1500.) 

(3) Modem linglish , Early Modern (Tudor) c. 1450—1611 ; 17th century (Transition c, 1600- 
1660) ; i8th century (First Modem c. 1660-1800) ; Present day (Second Modern) c, 1800^. 

THE OLD ENGLISH PERIOD 

Literary Language and Dialects.— Dialectal divergences can be traced in the 
earliest literary records of Old English, dating back to c. 700. There are four 
distinct dialects: (i) Northumbrian, (2) Mercian, grouped together as Anglian; 
(3) West-Saxon, (4) Kentish, sometimes grouped as Southern. Evidences of other 
varieties of Saxon also exist (Saxon patois). The early literary prominence of the 
north, represented in the older poetry, was checked at the end of the 8th century 
by the Danish invasions, and from the time of Alfred up to the Conquest West- 
Saxon became the literary language of England, and appears, probably in a normal- 
ized form, in the mass of Old English prose and in the later poetry. 

Foreign Inlbiences. — Old English seems to have been little influenced by the 
native Celtic or by Latin spoken in Britain, but Latin terms of civilization had 
:ilready entered the West Germanic languages through early contact with the Romans, 
and the vocabulary was considerably enlarged in respect of terms of intellectual and 
religious life through the monasteries after the coming of St. Augustine in 597. In 
the north the Scandinavian settlements from the 9th century led to the develop- 
ment of Anglo-Scandinavian dialects, the result of which upon the vocabulary is 
mainly apparent after the Conquest, though some loan-words are found in Old 
English. French influence was dominant at the court of Edward the Confessor, 
■and a few French loan-words are traced before the Conquest. 


THE MIDDLE ENGLISH PERIOD 

The litprary devdopment of Old English was checked by the Norman Conquest. 
•Although no attempt was made to repress the native language, and William the 
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Conqueror showed himself sympathetic towards it, there were now two speech*^ 
in the land, and the superior culture and resources of the Normans gave them thv 
lead. Norman-French became for a time the language of the court and aristocrac\ ; 
and gradually took its place beside Latin for official purposes, and in the schools 
and universities, where it was reinforced by Continental French fronif the famous 
University of Paris. In common usage a gradual fusion of Anglo-Norman with 
English took place, and here, as at court, the influence of “ Frenssh of Paris '' was 
added to that of Anglo-Norman. It was not until the 15th century that Freruii 
finally disappeared from the national usage. 

Foreign Influences. — The influence of French (both Anglo-Norman and Con- 
tinental) can be traced {a) in the vocabulary, where new terms of scientific know- 
ledge and intellectual life were introduced, such terms as existed in Old English 
having largely fallen out of use ; (b) in the spelling, remodelled on French lines ; 
(c) in the syntactical usage. Many Scandinavian w'ords w^ere added to the vocabulary 
in the north and east, Norse influence extending even to the pronouns (cf. thev, 
their, them), and mixed English and Norse fonns, such as give, pointing to the close 
intermingling of the languages. A number of w^ords apparently of Low German 
origin, found from 1200 on, are nearly akin to English or Danish forms, and may 
in many cases represent unrecorded Old English words. 

Literary Language and Dialects. — The decay of literary Old English is seen in 
the last annals of the Peterborough Chronicle, written c. 1154. The early Middle 
English literature extant is scanty and dialectal in character, and until 1350 the 
literature is clearly representative of the main dialectal divisions of the country ; 
{a) Northern, differentiated after 1350 from Lowland Scots; (6) Midland (East 
and West), reaching from the Humber to the Thames ; (c) Southern, differentiated 
into (i) South-Eastern and Kentish, (2) South-Western, a shrunken survival of West- 
Saxon. 

No standard literary usage can be traced until the later 14th century, when ttie 
London dialect (approximately East Midland) * began to rank as a standard, aiHl to 
replace both French and Latin in the official usage and in the schools. In literature 
its predominance for poetry was assured by Chaucer and his school, and for piose 
by Wyclif (the Oxford usage being apparently modified by that of London), and by 

* Cf, Robert ol Gloucester’s Chrouicle, c, 1297 : 

So |>at heiernen of Jas lond ^at of hor blod come 

Holde^ alle J>ulkc speche t>at hit of horn (the Normans) nome. 

Vor bote a man conne Frenss me tel|» of him lute ; 

Ac lowe men holde|> to EngUss and to hor owe speche jute. 

• At the beginning of the Middle English period tbe London dialect was still approximately 
Western, and the process of assimilation to the adjacent Eastern dialects, both Midland and 

was a gradual one. It is very probable that the Ancren RiwU and some other early South-Western t 
represent the London dialect of the lath century, and that the literary pieftige of West Saxon 
to tome extent, though in a steadily diminishing area, up to e. 1200. 
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15th-century writers. Thus the Middle English period is marked by the gradual 
triumph of English over French, and to a less degree Latin, and by the establish- 
ment of a standard usage. 


MODERN ENGLISH 


The 16th Century, — In England, as on the Continent, the cultivation of the 
N’crnacular as a literary medium was an outcome of the wider studies and interests 
of the Renaissance, while, as in Germany, it was directly furthered by the Refor- 
mation ; and the i6th century, which witnessed the appearance of successive trans- 
lations of the Bible and the classics, witnessed also the steady evolution of English 
stt^le through a maze of literary fashions, the fixing of the basis of modern spelling, 
aiid the beginning of linguistic study. 

In 1476 Caxton set up his press at Westminster, and began to busy himself with 
the translation and printing of standard works, anticipating the \vork of the i6th 
century in his attempt to normalize the spelling, and to establish a standard prose 
which should be neither archaic, dialectal, nor pedantic, but “ modem/' Sixteenth- 
century writers were largely occupied with the same aims. The rapid increase 
of printed literature, the reviv’ed study of the classics and interest in contemporary 
{ordgn literature, and the discovery of new’’ lands, all had their effect upon i6th- 
centiiry English, reflected in such literary fashions as euphuism, inkhornisms, 
and ** over-sea language,’* and in the great expansion of the vocabulary. The 
advocates of a puristic English style based on the study of Chaucer and native 
models were opposed by those \vho aimed at the imitation of the classics and the 
enrichment of the language by means of foreign words. Meantime, a steady 
development of literary style and diction may be traced from Caxton m prose, 
and Surrey and Wyatt in verse, culminating in the vigorous modern usage ot 
Shakespeare, and the more conservative prose of the Authorized Version o i ii. 


The 17 th and 18 th Centurles.-^ln the 17th century further development w^ 
checked for a time by national disturbances, and it was not unti tie en o e 
century that inkhom terms and other pedantries were finally discre ite , ® 

being evident in the new prose of the i8th century. The use of Latin as a liter^y 
medium, which Bacon advocated in mistrust of the stability of modern language , 
was practically given up before 1700, and the old puristic movem® 
itself in a new campaign against foreign words, and especially agmns ® ij,u 

use of French which Butler and Dryden deplore. The proposal to found g 
Academy for the purification and standardizing of the language was ^ 

17th century, and urged again by Swift and Defoe. The 
menaced by three dangers : the tendency to an excessive use o ^ • 

growing freedom in the use of fashionable slang, which arose in , nronun. 

pedantry of the preceding age, and the constantly chan^ng, uns an soeedily 

ciation. The old fear tlwt works written in so unstable a language would speedily 
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become unintelligible found expression in attempts to fix a standard pronunciation 
and spelling, and these efforts were the direct source of Johnson’s Dictionary, which 
finally regulated English spelling. A uniform pronunciation on the basis of the 
educated London usage was also established towards the end of the century, and has 
developed slowly since 1800 in the wake of the more progressive vulgar ^sage. 

The 19th Century.— The puristic tendencies of the i8th century gave way tri 
the more catholic attitude of the 19th. The growing interest in other peoples and 
literatures, both ancient and modern, the progress in science and invention, and 
the development of imperialist ideals, have all combined to swell the Modern English 
vocabulary and to develop the possibilities of literary expression, while the wide- 
spread interest in the scientific study of language and dialect, and the general accept- 
ance of dialect literature, have thrown open the old storehouses of the language 
and enabled it to draw new life and material from itself. 
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II. THE BEGINNINGS 


Chapter i. GENERAL VIEW 

General View-Historical Conditions— Social and Political Organization— The Church- 

Libraries and Literature 

The Old English literature extends from the 8th to the 12th century. Few of 
the MSS. in which it has come down to us are earlier than the loth century, and 
though these may be copies of earlier MSS., they are probably not much later in 
date. This literature is extant almost entirely in the West-Saxon dialect, either 
Early West-Saxon of the time of King Alfred, or Late West-Saxon of the time of 
dilfric {fl. 1006) and later. Of the literature thus handed down the earliest national 
poetry dates from the time when the English tribes— the Jutes, the Angles, and the 
Saxons — were still on the Continent, and it was there preserved by oral repetition, 
not being written down till after the settlement in Britain. 

“ Half-heathen ” Poetry. — With the adoption of the Christian religion the pagan 
minstrelsy was doomed, but during the spread of Christianity and for a hundred 
years after its establishment— into the 9th century— the pagan temper and senti- 
ment is observable in literature, e.g., in the Elegies and the Riddles. There is a 
group of elegies that have been styled “ half-heathen poetry,” heathen in spirit 
with some Christian additions, as well as a series of riddles, also instinct with the 
old Viking spirit. 

Christian Poetry. — The Old English Christian poetry, beginning in the 7th 
century (before the Elegies and the Riddles), is largely the work of two schools, 
the Cadmonian and the Cynewulfian, of w'hich the former is the earlier in tone 
and feeling, the latter more subjective and IjTical, more conscious in art. Probably 
very little of the former is by Csedmon himself, while of the latter almost certainly 
four important poems, perhaps three others, and even more, are by Cynewulf. 
Besides these two series there are several minor Christian poems. 

Prose.— Prose writing was at first in Utin. It began with Gildas, who wrote 
in the middle of the 6th century while the English raids were in progress ; but most 
of it before Alfred*s reign was produced in the 8th century. Canterbury and Eald- 
helm (640-709) represent it in the south ; Bede (673-735) Alcuin ( 735 "^ 04 )* 
^t Jarrow and York, in the north. Bede’s only English work is lost ^it was a 
translation of St. John's Gospel, and was not finished ; but it is with Alfred s trans- 
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lations from the Latin of Gregory, Orosius, Bede, and Boethius, and with his own 
occasional original composition, that English prose begins ; with iElfric, the greatest 
Anglo-Saxon writer of prose, and the other homilists up to iioo, that Anglo-Saxcm 
prose becomes more polished and literary. After that English prose (|ecayed, and 
it was not till four centuries had passed that a national English prpse of equal 
style was again in use ; while, after some ballads and poems in the Chronicle, two 
patriotic poems, some didactic verses, and metrical versions of the Psalms, making 
up the last of the Old English poetry, English poetry ceases for nearly a century. 

HISTORICAL CONDITIONS 

Roman Britain. — The Romans ruled Britain for 360 years, i.e, to a.d. 410. 
Side by side with their civilization the greater part of the country was forest or 
waste. The result in Anglo-Saxon literature was seen in the Celtic element- a 
love of wild nature, and in the Teutonic (after the English had settled down)— - 
a fear of it. During the Roman period Britain had been to some extent Christian- 
ized, and British Christianity later on affected Anglo-Saxon literature. 

The English Conquest.— The Piets and Scots raided Britain during the latter pan 
of the 4th century ; and early in the 5th century, when the Romans had gon<\ 
the Saxons from ihe mouth of the Elbe, who had raided Britain since the days of 
Diocletian, began to arrive in masses, at first as auxiliaries, but soon as conqinaors. 
These strangers were Jutes, Angles, and Saxons, who after their conquest of Britain 
called themselves English, They were heathen, worshipping Teutonic gods, and 
their chief trade was war and piracy. The Jutes founded a Kentish kingdom in 
Kent ; the South, West, and East Saxons set up kingdoms in Sussex, Wcsspx, 
and Essex ; the Angles, in East Anglia, Dcira, and Bernicia. All these came to 
conquer and to settle. They wiped out the civilization they found, stamped (hjI 
Christianity, destroyed the towns and churches, and killed, enslaved, or expdl' d 
most of the Britons — at least of the male sex. The defence is reflecti^d in the desenp- 
tions of the battles associated with Arthur ; the destruction they wrought, in the 
Anglo-Saxon poem The Ruin ; the feelings of the conquered, in Gildas’s History, 

Paganism Triumphant.— It was some years before the invaders created 
manent settlements far inland. The East Saxons reached Vcrulamium, now 
Albans, which they sacked, and London, which they spared; the West Saxons 
pushed north-west to Old Sarum, east to London, to Oxfordshire and Dc^oriron 
(D5Tham), north of Bath. Here they defeated the Britons, and cut off those of 
Wales from those of the south-west. The East Angles went west and south-w. st 
from Lincolnshire, and established Mercia. Northumbria, formed by the ui ion 
of DeiVa and Bernicia, defeated the Britons of Strathclyde, took Deva (Chester) 
in 6^. and cut off the Britons of Wales from those of Strathclyde. 

'^^"“^ritain was conquered, and paganism triumphed over Christianity. There 
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i. Uowed a struggle for supremacy amongst the English kingdoms, and coincidently 
? iristianity was reintroduced. 

Augustine and Canterbury.— Augustine, sent by Pope Gregory, landed in Kent 
, 597), converted Ethelbert and his people, and became the first Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. He tried, but failed, to bring the Welsh clergy of the old British Christian 
( hurch under the Roman rule. Paulinus, a priest who had come with Augustine, 
ronverted Edwin and Northumbria {627), and became Archbishop of York ; but 
Mercia under Penda resisted Christianity, defeating Northumbria (633), and Paulinus 
fled south again. Oswald, who had fled to Iona, where he was converted to Christi- 
anity, succeeded Edwin ; and Aidan, from Iona, founded a monastery at Lindis- 
farne. With Penda’s death (655) the resistance to Christianity ended ; British 
Christian missionaries from Ireland and Iona established Christianity in North- 
umbria, and Birinus, an Italian, from the Roman Church, converted Wessex. 
The Synod of Whitby (664) established the Roman as the National Church, and by 
768 the rest of these islands had conformed to it. After a struggle for supremacy 
between Northumbria, Mercia, and Wessex, Egbert of Wessex became eventually 
overlord of England (829). 

Danish Invasions. — With an attack on Northumbria in 797 began the Danish in- 
vasions. The monasteries at Lindisfame and Jarrow were burned ; in East Anglia 
King Edmund was shot to death with arrows ; Mercia was conquered. Wessex, 
under King Ethelred and his brother Alfred, resisted. Alfred was victorious at 
Ethandune, and by the treaty of Wedmore (878) compelled the Danes to become 
Christian. A second treaty seven years later allowed them to keep the country 
east of Watling Street — the Danelaw, where eventually they became as good English- 
men as the rest. Alfred organized his kingdom ; and when in 893 another invasion 
took place, he waged such a struggle for four years that he drove off the enemy 
?.nd gained peace till his death in 901. His son, Edward the Elder (901-24), received 
|:he submission of the Danes south of the Humber, and, says the Chronicle, that of 
[>cotland, Northumbria, and Strathclyde ; but in 937 his successor, jEthelstan, was 
attacked at Brunanburh by the Danes, Scotland, and the Norsemen of Ireland, 
defeated them, and united England under Wessex. Under succeeding kings, amongst 
whom was Edgar, overlord of England, Wales, and Scotland, Dunstan, Abbot of 
Glastonbury and latterly Archbi^op of Canterbury (960), did much for art, literature, 
and the Church. 

England under Danish Ki«g«- — In 979 the Danish raids recommenced. At the 
battle of Maldon (991) the invaders defeated the East Saxons. Ethelred, called by 
Dunstan the “ Unreddi." or “ Planless.” tried to buy them off, and then massacred 
the Danish settlers in Wessex, thus provoking the vengeance of Sweyn, Kmg of 
Denmark, who won a victory (1013) over Mercia and Wessex. Winchester fell, 
•Ethelred fled to Normandy, and London submitted. Eventually Canute was left 
png of l^^^and and Dcomart. After the reigns of his two sons, Godwin procured 
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the election of Ethelred’s son, Edward, who reigned as Edward the Confessor from 
1042 to 1066. 

SOCIAL CONDITIONS 

The social conditions of the Anglo-Saxon period were influenced ih three ways 
— ^by the social and political organization and institutions, by the Christian Church, 
and by the Danish invasions. \ 

Sodal and Polltieal Organization. — The society set up by the English tribes was 
comparatively primitive. The population consisted of the free and the slaves. 
The free were eorls and ceorls, the former the chiefs with their " gesith '* or band 
of warriors, the latter the tillers and workers ; the slaves were captives in war, 
such as the Britons, and those enslaved as punishment for crime. The king and 
the Witan (a council of nobles) exercised a general guardianship of the kingdom ; 
the kingdom was divided into hundreds, or groups of a hundred families, and these 
were presently grouped into shires. Within the hundreds were townships, and if 
such were large they were organized as boroughs. Each of these organizations had 
its moot or court to try causes. 

The Chiistbui Choieh. — The influence exercised by some of the kings and the 
great ealdormen in favour of learning and literature was exercised through the 
Church and clergy. The Benedictine rule, established in Italy in the 5th century 
by Benedict of Nursia, prescribed labour as well as prayer in the monastic life, and 
this was the rule brought to England by Augustine and his monks. On the general 
population the peaceful and self-denying lives of monks and nuns made a favourable 
impression. By the warrior portion the religion of the Cross was at first despised ; 
as time went on, however, kings and warriors acquired an enthusiasm for the new 
creed. As the Church grew, as more bishops were appointed, and a parochial clergy 
arose, the example of the monks was supplemented by the discipline of the Roman 
system of penance, and an ideal of a spiritual life was set before the people. Educa- 
tion usually begins as the handmaiden of religion. We have seen and shall see 
further how the monasteries and the pious kings fostered learning and literature, 
and both in this way and from the meetings of the bishops and higher clergy of 
the whole of England on Church matters came an influence which tended to unity. 

lilmiies and Utoratan. — ^The great monasteries were the homes of the libra- 
ries, and as time went on they became more and more the homes of the schools of 
the country. The cosmopolitan character of the Church fostered intercourse between 
nations and a common interest in learning. The numerous entries in the Chronicle 
relating to journeys to Rome are of great significance. At first, in Kent and Wessex, 
the coming of Christianity resulted in a Latin literature, but in the north, where 
the new religious enthusiasm was accompanied by the emotion of national pride, 
and where the Celtic missionaries set the example of a vernacular liteirature, there 
a literature in English arose. 



Chapter 2. HEATHEN POETRY 

The Minstrel, or Sc6p — Old Heathen Poetry— Beowulf— “ Half-heathen " Poetry 

General. — The oldest Teutonic poems were composed by minstrels, who sang 
them to the accompaniment of the harp. The minstrel, or Sc6p, was attached to 
the court of a king or noble, and our epic poetry has its origins in their songs cele- 
brating the deeds of their patrons or other famous men. The great nature myths 
developed into the lays and sagas about the gods, which in turn became absorbed 
in the hero sagas. But these sagas existed originally as separate lays, which, to- 
gether with hymns, charms, and other songs, made up the poetry of the English 
tribes while they were still on the Continent. 

The Works. — None of this heathen poetry is extant in its original form. We 
have some remains of the original lays embedded in Beowulf (myths and stories of 
heroes — e.g., at the beginning, the Scyld myth, later, another part of the Finnsburg 
story) ; the Fight at Finnsburg, a fra^ent of a saga about Finn, King of the Frisians 
(all that remains of a series of sagas dealing with events within a hundred and fifty 
years from the time of the great migrations of the latter part of the 4th century A.D.) ; 
Waldhcre, two fragments of the story of Walther of Aquitaine, contemporary with 
the Teutonic Theodoric cycle ; Widsith (the Far Voyager), a lay of the 5th century 
containing fragments of earlier matter and also later additions ; the lyric Com- 
plaint of Deor ; and, lastly, the Charms, in which heathen incantations have been 
revised into Christian prayers. These are all English poetry, but full of allusions 
^to the Teutonic sagas. 

Narrative. — The very vigorous " Fight at Finnsburg," as well as the episode 
tn " Beowulf,” refers to events in the middle of the 5th century. Hncef, a vassal 
of the Danish king Healfdene, had gone on a visit to the North Frisians, whose 
king, Finn, had married Hncef's sister Hildeburh. Hnaf is killed, hut his 
followers, led by a young prince, perhaps Hengest {who is possibly that Hengest 
who founded Kent), defend the hall in which they are held. They fight for five 
days, ani at last Finn has to make peace. They stay during the winter in 
Finn's service, though eager for vengeance. At last two of them slay Finn 
and return to Denmark with Hildeburh and their spoil. The “ Fight at Finns- 
burg ” narrates the defence of the hall ; the lay in “ Beowulf” is sung by the 
Sc6p at Heorot, and gives the rest of the story. 

I BEOWULF 

But the great relic of our early national poetry is the epic Beowulf, The poem, 
. * 3.183 lines, is in West-Saxon,' but was originally composed in a northern or midland 
' wr 
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dialect. There are many theories as to the originals and composition of the poeiu. 
It probably developed into a saga in Northumbria or Mercia in the 7th ceritiirv, 
and perhaps parts of it received epic form thus early ; then in the 8th century it 
attained its present unity vvdth the central heroic figure of Beowulf, and at the 
same time acquired its Christian element. 

Most of the characters and the events in Beowulf are mentioned in history ci 
legend, chiefly in the Scandinavian stories. Beowulf himself, according to some, 
is historical, a warrior of one of the kings of Denmark. The chief historical events 
occurred early in the 6th century. The poem is “ a mixture of the folk tale, the 
nature myth, the heroic legend, and the poet's imagination of a noble character.’' 

Narrative. — The poem opens with an account of the ancestry of Hroihgar 
King of the Danes, This warlike prince builds a great hall, Heorot ; but the 
monster Grendef grudging the happiness that he hears in the hall, comes nightlv 
and slays Hrothga/s thegns. No sacrifice or prayer avails for twelve yearn in 
rid Heorot of this pest, till Beowulf, a thegn of Hygclac, King of the Ccata\ 
(South Siveden), hears of it, and with fourteen comrades sails to Denmatk 
He is welcomed by the king, and offers to slay the monster. He watches in the 
hall while his men sleep. Grendel bursts in and devours one of the men : Beowuif 
wrenches off the arm of the monster, who escapes. Next day at the feast the 
queen presents him with a splendid collar. That night some knights are adeep 
in the hall when the mother of Grendel comes and carries off the king's coun- 
sellor, JEschere. Beowulf now seeks out the monster's lair, a gloomy mere run- 
ning down to the sea. He dives down till he finds a cave, where he kills Grcn- 
deVs mother, finds Grendel* s body, and returns with his head. Next day, loaded 
with gifts, he departs, and on reaching the land of the Geaias, tells Hygclac of 
his adventures, gives him the gifts, and receives from him a sword and a share 
in the kingdom. The next events take place after more than fifty years. Hygclac 
and Heardred his son have been slain, and Beowulf has been King of the Geaias 
for fifty years. A fire-breathing dragon guarding an ancient treasure is ravag-- 
ing the land. Beowulf resolves to destroy it. Leaving his men in the rear, he 
approaches the barrow, the dragon emerges, and a fierce fight ensues. Beowulf s 
sword edge is turned, and the dragon attacks him. His thegns flee except 
His sword breaks, and the dragon seizes him by the neck. Then Wigluf 
the dragon, and Beowulf dispatches it; but he is mortaUy wounded. I he 
warriors return, and Beowulf* s body is burnt, and there is a great mourning. 

HALF-HEATHEN * POETRY 

While Christianity was spreading in England, and for a century after — that 
during the yth-gth centuries — there still remained much of the heathefl tempts 
sentiment, and this is exemplified in some of the poems of the Exeter Book, and 
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many of the Riddles. The Rmn, The Wanderer, The Seafarer, The Wife’s Com- 
plaint, and The Husband’s Message are elegies of this kind : there is nothing Christian 
in them except two or three additions to the Wanderer and the Seafarer, and there 
is much of the pagan Fate and of pagan love of wild nature. The Riddles, which 
some claim to be by Cynewulf, describe the natural scenes and the activities of 
the daily life of those times— war, hunting, feasting, and the like. 


Narrative.—" The Ruin ” is a lament on the departed glories of some ruined 
buildii^is or a ruined city. “ Tlte Wanderer ” (115 lines) tells of a man 
wandering lonely over the sea ; he dreams of his former happy life. " The 
Seafarer " shows a man musing upon the hard times he has passed on the sea 
in winter; but no home pleasures avail against the strong attraction the sea- 
man’s life has for him. “ The Wife’s Complaint” and “The Husbands 
Message ” are probably connected. The wife complains of separation from her 
husband, who has gone beyond the sea. “ The Husband’s {or perhaps Lover’s) 
Message ” seems to be sent to the woman on a runic staff ; he wants her to 
sail to him across the sea when spring comes. 



Chapter 3. CHRISTIAN POETRY I 

Northumbrian Culture — The two Schools of Christian Poetry — Caedmon ^d the 
Caedmonian Poems — Cynewulf and his School — Minor Poems and Fragments— VPoetry 
after Alfred 

Literary culture in England began in Northumbria. Columba founded the 
monastery of Iona in 563, bringing thither the learning and literature of Ireland ; 
and after the flight of the Roman bishop Paulinus in 633 it was Celtic mission- 
aries from Iona who carried on the conversion of Northumbria to Christianity. 
Here, as throughout England, Christianity and heathenism existed side by side, 
and so it came about that in many respects Christianity did not so much destroy 
the heathen ideas in English literature as change them. To take two examples : 
Christianity modified the deep melancholy of Old English elegiac poetry, adding to 
it the note of hope ; but the ancient Teutonic fury colours the Old Testament battle 
stories. The heroes are those of the Bible stories and of the legends of the saints, 
but treated as if they were kings or chiefs and thegns of the pagan English, though 
with a subjective and more spiritual tone due to the influence of Celtic Christianity. 

The Two Schools. — This Christian poetry is of two periods. That of the school of 
Caedmon includes the end of the 7th century and the beginning of the 8th. The 
other group is that of the school of Cynewulf, who wrote at the end of the 8th cen- 
tury. In both these cycles the poetry varies from the strictly religious tone— often 
reflecting the monkish attitude — in which pagan sentiments are rigidly repressed, 
to the freer and more pagan feeling and expression of the earlier age. The differ- 
ence between them is seen in the more lyrical work of Cynewulf, whether song 
or description of nature, and in the greater influence of foreign-diterature, as, for 
instance, in the Riddles, the Pheenix, and the Crisi, where the writer seems more 
conscious of his art. 

CiEDMON AND THE CiEDMOWIAN POEMS 

The Christian poetry begins with Caedmon, about the year 660. He was a lay 
brother in the abbey of Streoneshalh (later known by its Danish name of Whitby), 
whose foundation was due to the missionaries from Iona, and on the Celtic model, 
his contemporary, tells how he recei^)id the divine gift of poetry late in life 
''nee of a dream. He had never been able to take his turn in plaj ing 

While Christiabanjquet, and used to withdraw when he saw the hairp approaching 
,g the 7th-9th centurion he had gone out to the stables, and falling asleep he 
^ exempkhim who said, " Caedmon, sing me something-” 
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when he told the visitant that he had come out because he could not sing he received 
Ihe answer, Yet you could sing I " “ What shall I sing ? he returned. Sing 
io me the be^nning of all things.*' Finding that he had the true poetic power, 
the Abbess Hild persuaded him to become a monk, and in the abbey he spent the 
Tf^st of his life, telling in verse the Scripture history, the Judgment Day, and the 
kingdom of Heaven. 


Between Caedmon's death in 
680 and Bede's in 735, followers 
of Caedmon continued his work, 
but, says Bede, none could com- 
pare with him." The Caedmonian 
poems were for long, on the 
authority of the first editor, 
Franciscus Junius, attributed to 
Cicdmon. The Hymn in praise 
of God, the builder of the world, 
which he sang to the heavenly 
visitant, the oldest piece of Chris- 
tian song we have left, has been 
preserved in Northumbrian and 
in West-Saxon. It is generally 
admitted to be Caedmon's own 
composition. The otlier poems of 
the group are Genesis, Exodus, 
Daniel, Crist and Sedan, and, as 
some think, Judith, though the 
last is probably a work of the gth 
or the early loth century. 

The " Genesis " is a 
paraphrase of the story up 
io Abraham's sacrifice of 
Isaac. After ihe creation 
of ihe earth, lines 235-851 
{called " Genesis B ") are 
a repetition of the fall of ihe 
angels. It is an anglicized 
version of part of an Old- 


Tvrt5e'|»fiT'-'hir' rir|w)^cm |nrY gr 
pbK)'aymBf^nqux^o^'y>irnprprin(kT>0 jHrpm 
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A Page of Cadmoit's Hymn. 

{Fr»m an MS, m the BMUewn Library, 


Saxon paraphrase ~of the Old Testament by the author of the “ Heliand" and 
was probably known to Milton. The rest (“ Genesis A ’’) may be based on 

Cadmon, and the date is uncertain. , • , 

“ Exodus *’ opens with a reference to the laws of Moses, his leadership agair^ 
Pharaoh, and GoUs reodation to him about the creation. It paraphrases the 
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story from the tenth plague to the overwhelming of the Egyptians, Moses* son^j^ 
of victory, and the division of the spoil. 

** Daniel.** — A short historical introduction connects the story with ** Exodus!' 
and then follows a paraphrase of the Book of Daniel down to Belshazzar* s fea\!, 
with some moralizing on certain virtues. \ 

The ** Crist and Satan ** (probably late cfth-^entury work) con^sts of a covi- 
plete poem on the “ Fall of the Rebel Angels** and two fragments dealing wilh 
the Harrowing of Hell,** the “ Resurrection,** ** Ascension,** Und Second 
Coming,** and with the ** Temptation** 

** Judith** consists of fourteen lines of Book IX. and the whole of Books 
X. to XIL ; of an original twelve booJ^ narrating the story of the Book 0} 
Judith in the Apocrypha. The fragment contains the climax of the story 
— the assassination of Holof ernes by Judith, and the rout of the Assyrians. 
The narrative is clear, vigorous, and dramatic. The poem has been variously 
assigned to the 8th, the gth, and the 10 th centuries ; to the schools of Cadnion 
and of Cynewulf, and to the later patriotic group. 

CYNEWULF AND HIS SCHOOL 

The poetry of the Cynewulfian school is more artistic, more self-conscious 
and more subjective ; and in contrast to the poems of the Caedmonian school 
we find legends of saints and martyrs, and accounts of heavenly visions, Christ 
presented as the Saviour of men, and the atmosphere of the New Testament. 
Celtic influence is giving place to Roman. Cynewulf himself has real poetic 
imagination. 

Cynewulf. — Cynewulf was a Northumbrian or a Mercian, but we have the poems 
in a West-Saxon transcript. The titles of four of his poems — Crist, Juliana, The 
Fates of the Apostles, Elene — spell his own name in runic letters. If the Riddles are 
his it may be conjectured that he was the Scdp of a great chief, a lover of nature, 

, especially the sea and sea-coast, a student of the life of this world. The Juliana 
shows him as one who has suffered sorrows and has repented of sin ; the ( rist, 
one who has felt divine forgiveness and is at peace, and the last canto of the Elene 
confirms this conjecture. 

The Crist is in three parts— Advent, Ascensionr Second Coming — and critics 
argue that only the second (signed) is by Cynewulf. They arc based on Latin ser- 
mons and hymns; but the author has made a new work of his own, with 
expression of deep religious feeling and sublime description. 

The Juliana is a version of the Latin story of St. Juliana, a virgin martyr f ' the 
time of Maximian, a story following the usual lines of this type. 

The Fates of the Apostles may be an introduction to the Andreas* It de$( nbes 
the apostles as aethelings going forth to war," and is a summary of their work 
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The Elene is Cynewulf's masterpiece. In the first fourteen cantos, the narrative, 
which is full of life and colour, tells in simple and dramatic style the search for and 
vilscovery of the True Cross by Helena, mother of Constantine. The fifteenth canto 
(rlls how God had revealed to the author the mystery of the holy Cross. 

The Dream of the Rood may have been based on an older poem of the Rood, 
parts of which (in 7th-century language) are carved in runes on the Ruthwell 
Cross in Dumfriesshire. It is the only English dream-poem we possess before the 
Conquest. 

The poet dreams he sees the Tree gloriously hedight with gold and gems, and 
anon running with blood. At the sight he gazes long with heavy heart, till at 
last the Tree speaks. It narrates its origin, the passion and burial of Christ, 
its own burial and later discovery. It bids the sleeper tell the dream. He 
who bears the Cross in his heart need have no fear of the Judgment to come. 
The poet now recalls hoiv glad he had been after the dream, how eager to depart 
this life, but how he had lived on till now his friends have gone before and he 
is awaiting the call. He remembers how Christ had ascended gloriously into 
the heavens with the saints from Hades, 

Guthlao and the Phmnlx.— Two other works of importance are claimed for Cyne- 
wulf— a life of the Mercian saint, Guthlac, and The Phoenix. Gtdhlac is an unfin- 
ished poem. Describing the triumphant death of the saint, he uses the old heroic 
style ; the nature myths help the description of scenery ; the fight with Death and 

Satan is in the spirit and language of heathen war. „ „ ^ , j 

In the same heroic strain is the fragment of a Descent into Hell : Chnst welcomed 
at the gate of Hell by John the Baptist and the other “ spirits in prison is the 

Old English chieftain acclaimed after victory by his thegns. 

The Phoenix follows, for 380 Unes, a Latin poem by Lactantms (4th 

centurv), and describes the fair land of the Phoenix, the wondrous hfe of the b rd 
there for a thousand years, its flight to Syria, its fiery death, the 
to its laud for another thousand years. The remaining 297 nes are a e 
immortality of Christian souls and the resurrection of Chris . n 11 P ■ 

have imagination and joy in nature as well as conscious artistic effort, under the 

influence of Latin literature. 

Andreas.— The Andreas, a poem of 1,724 lines, is based on 
(lost) of a Greek MS. in Paris. It is tlie story of the voyage of A^^^e 
thew from the cannibal Mermedonians in the Crimea, or, as e g 
to think, in Ethiopia. Christ appears to Andrew, and wit 1 wo a g 
hm. in n boat. A„d«« lands,‘L:a« MatUtew, is b.njself 

IS delivered, and converts the Mermedonians by a , L j spirit- 

work of the poem. Here and throughout it is the Old English life and spint 

Andrew is a Viking, Christ is his chief, the Mermedonians are the ene y. 
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Beast Allegories. — The Panther, The Whale, and The Partridge are perhaps por- 
tions of an Old English Physiologies, or allegorical bestiary. The description of tlK* 
animal is followed by an allegory upon it — e.g, the Panther is Christ, the Whal*^ 
is Satan. 

( 

t 

Riddles. — The Riddles are ninety-five in number, perhaps originally a hundred 
There were various collections of riddles in Latin. The eighty-sixth is in Latin, 
and has the name Lupus in it, perhaps as Cynewulf's signature. The riddles ar*^ 
from four to a hundred lines long ; they describe scenes, events, persons, animals, 
familiar English objects of the time, with poetic imagination — e,g, the iceberg, the 
ploughing, the wandering singer, the swain. 

MINOR POEMS AND FRAGMENTS 

Several minor poems remain to be noticed. Cuthbert, in a famous letter to 
Cuthwin, Bishop of the East Angles (c. 750), gives a Latin version of a Death Soni^ 
which he says his master, Bede, composed. It belongs to the period of Csednion's 
Hymn. The Address of the Lost Soul to the Body, The Address of the Saved Soul to 
the Body (a fragment), and the Last Judgment form a group of similar subjeits. 
The Gifts of Men, The Fates of Men, The Mind of Man, and The Falsehood of Man 
are short poetical sermons based on prose homilies. The gifts include hunting, 
seamanship, drinking, and dicing. The Fates is on the theme The child— -what 
will he become ? " 

Riming Song. — The Riming Song is unique in English poetry for the regular use 
of head-rhyme and end-rhyme in the same poem. The subject is the remembrance 
in sadness of happier days. 

Gnomic Verses. — The rest of the minor poems are didactic. The Gnomic Fmes 
or Proverbs consist of maxims and descriptions ; A Father s Instruction, whi( h haf 
been compared to the Proverbs of Solomon ; The Rune Song, on the meaning-' A 
the names of the twenty-nine runes ; and Saloman and Saturn, a dialogue in alliter- 
ative verse. 


POETRY AFTER ALFRED 

With the Danish destruction of the abbeys north of the Humber Northumhuaii 
poetry ceased. The centre of learning now was Wessex, where Alfred was dirr( tly 
responsible for the revival of literature and the promotion of education. The 
and nth centuries are notable as the greatest period of Old English prose, 
of the little verse we have deals with contemporary events, or is suggested by IIk-u 

Jttditb. — To the loth century may be referred Judith, noticed above; 
has been conjectured, it was written in honour of JEthelflfied of Mercia and 
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freeing of the Five Boroughs, its probable date is 918. There remain the Battle 
of Maldon ; several poems and passages of poetry inserted in the Chronicle ; the 
Uenologium, or poetical calendar ; Domes Dcege, a very fine and beautiful ex- 
panded version of De Die Judicii, said to be by Bede or by Alcuin ; a hortatory 
poem called Ldr ; and some 11th-century metrical versions of the Psalms. 

The Battle of Maldon. — The Battle of Maldon celebrates the death in 991 of 
Bryhtnoth the Ealdorman, kinsman of iElfric's friend and patron Aithclmaer, while 
!r>iiting at Maldon on the Blackwater to repel the new invasion of the Northmen. 

\ few lines at the beginning and end are lost. The Vikings are on an island in the 
river. Bryhtnoth has marshalled his men on the bank, when the enemy’s herald 
offers peace and withdrawal in return for tribute. He scornfully refuses. The 
tide comes in and delays the battle. Then Bryhtnoth allows the Norsemen to cross 
to the bank. In the fierce fighting Bryhtnoth is slain, calling bn the rest to con- 
tinue the resistance. His chief thegns fall too. Many of the English flee to the 
woods. yElfwine rallies the remnants, and is supported by Offa and Dunmere. 
The narrative ends while the English thegns are still falling. 

The poem is minute in detail, full of patriotic fervour, and very dramatic.^ It 
gives a graphic picture of courageous and faithful comradeship in war, and in it 
we see reflected the troubled times of ^thelred. 

Poems in the ChMe.~The Battle of Brunanburh ( 937 ) « the first poem 
in the Chronicle. This fine lyrical poem celebrates A'thclstan’s _ victory over the 
lUnos, the Welsh, and the Scots. The tone is noble and enthusiastic. There are 
some nine or ten other sets of verses in the Chronicle, but none equal to this. 



Chapter 4. BRITISH AND ENGUSH WRITERS IN LATIN 
TO THE TIME OF ALFRED ' 

British Writers: Gildas and Nennius — English Men of Letters: Ealdbelm* Bede, 

and Alcuin 

GUdas.— Gildas the Wise, bom c. a.d. 500, lived in the west of England. He 
wrote, c. 547, his Liber Querulus, dealing with the destruction and conquest of Britain 
by the English (see p. 622). 

Nennius. — Another work, Historia Britonum, is a compilation about Britain 
and some notable Britons — e.g. St. Patrick — made by a Briton (c. 679), and 
with later additions, edited (c. 800) by Nennius (see p. 622). 

In the South: Ealdhelm.— The first great English writer of Latin was Ealdhelm, 
one of the chief pupils of the school established by Theodore, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and his deacon Hadrian. The Roman Church, in the south, encouraged 
Latin. Although Ealdhelm wrote some songs in English, his chief work was in 
Latin : (a) De Laudihus Virginitaiis, in prose ; (6) a version of (a) in hexameters ; 
(c) the Letter to Acircius (Aldfrith, King of Northumbria), containing a hundied 
riddles in verse and a prose treatise on metre, etc. ; (d) a number of letters, to 
abbesses and nuns, foreign monasteries, kings, etc. 

Ealdhelm lived chiefly at Malmesbury, but died in 709, Bishop of Sherborne 
He had several imitators in the south and west of England, such as Tatwin, Aithil- 
wald (Ethelbald), and Bonitace. 

In the North. — When Paulinus baptized Edwin in 627, Latin literature had 
its beginning in York, but ceased for the time with Edwin’s death and the flight 
of Paulinus ; for when, under Oswald in 634, Christianity was revived, it was under 
the Celtic Church, which fostered a vernacular literature. The decision of the 
S}niod of Whitby (664), which finally established in the north the rule of Rome, 
again resulted in the growth of Latin literature in Northumbria. In 674 and 6S2 
were founded by Benedict Biscop the monasteries of Wearmouth and Jarrow, wlnVh 
had considerable libraries. 

Bedt. — ^The greatest writer of the period is Bede, called the Venerable, lie 
was bom c. 673. At the age of seven he was placed under the charge of Benedict 
Biscop, Abbot of Wearmouth, and not long after was transferred to Jarrow, where 
he spent the rest of his life and died in 735. ■ The beautiful and vivid story of hi-i 
death which Cuthbert tells, is as well known as that of the call of Csedmon wlii> . 
he himself tells in his History, Bede was a volununons writer on all the leamiog 
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Cfi his time. His chief work, and his best, popular on the Continent as well as in 
Juigland, is the Ecclesiastical History of the English Nation (731), from Julius Csesar 
If, 731, chiefly from the coming of Augustine. For the earlier history he uses numer- 
ous authorities, and weighs his material in the true historical spirit. For later times 
hc> consults contemporaries and acquaintances of the men he writes about. He 
Luided the note of his ovvm charming personality, whether in his charitable yet sure 
estimate of persons or his graceful narration of scenes, such as that of Paulinus and 
Kchvin of Northumbria, which contains the arresting simile of the sparrow flying 
through the lighted hall. Perhaps his last writing was the letter to Egbert of York, 
a pastoral epistle which shows his deep interest in and insiglit into the social and 
re ligious life of the time. The only English work written by Bede that we know of 
is lost ; it was an unfinished translation of St. John's Gospel. 

Alculn. — Egbert, Bede's pupil, became Archbishop of York ; and York, at Bede's 
death, became the chief school of Northumbria, with a library rivalling that of 
Koine, a wide range of studies, and students from Ireland and western Europe. 
EglHirt and, on his death, ^Elberht, assisted by his friend Alcuin or Ealhwine, de- 
vfiloped this European centre of learning. Alcuin was a very fine scholar, and his 
lieJp in organizing the education of his empire was sought by Charlemagne ; he 
therefore left England to spread through English scholars and books the learning 
of England on the Continent, and that just when the Scandinavian invasions were 
beginning to destroy literature in Northumbria, as they had ruined learning in 
Wessex and Mercia. Alcuin died in 804. His works were written chiefly on the 
Continent, many of them works of controversial theology. Of his letters, his 
best historical and literary remains, written to Charlemagne and others, 300 still 
exist, and show the important influence he had. 

Other Latin Writings. — Amongst the other Latin writings are various lives of 
sJiints, several ap>ocalyptic visions, and some devotional works. 
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Otter Vorks. — A Marfyrology is by an unknown writer, but was written in Alfred ', 
reign. William of Malmesbury says that Alfred began a translation of the Psalm; 
In the Paris National Library there is an irth-century MS. containing an Old Englisi 
prose translation of the first fifty Psalms, and an alliterative verse translation ri 
the rest. The style of the prose suggests Alfred’s authorship. He probably di-' 
not write the Proverbs of Alfred, a book on Falconry, or a translation of Aisop’s 
Fables, all of which have been attributed to him. 

Alfred’s Stylo. — In his writings Alfred showt 
his own personality : his nature, his thoughts, 
his wide sympathies, his deep interests, 
especially for his people, and his religions 
soul. His original composition is w'cighly 
and full of life, and the style of his writing 
is far less rugged than the earlier prose, 
though it is not so finished as that of the 
next period, for which, however, it lays a 
foundation. Happily, by his translation he 
brought a considerable Latin element into 
Old English prose. 


THE CHRONICLE 

The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle is the begin- 
ning of history in our vernacular. The monks 
used to write brief notices of contemporary 
or recent events ; it was probably at Win- 
chester that this was first done in English, 
and from the Winchester Chronicle the other 
MSS. have been derived. In iEthehvulf's 
reign, or soon afterwards, under a strong 
national impulse, the annals were revised — ^gaps were filled, and new entries made. 
But about 891, when there was a lull in the Danish struggle, Alfred had a re- 
cension made, with additions from Bede and the Latin writers, and he fillfl in 
the years from 866, a part which is more consecutive in idea, more firm in stvle, 
more full and continuous in treatment. The Chronicle is an undertaking which i‘ is- 
cribed to Alfred ," his work on it ends with the year 891. There is no entry for t' ; 
but the na^ative for 893-97, the new Danish invasion, is a fine example of < d 
English prose. From 897 to 910 there is a reversion vo the older style : then a p ' d 
writer again takes it up, tUl 924, when it again becomes .'neagre. 'I^e Peterborew h 
Chronide carries on the narrative seventy yean kaiger any , viz.. ^ ^ 1 
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The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle is a record of lawless times, of ruin, of portents, right 
through the long epoch of the Danish wars, and so on to the end : the famous entry 
for ii37» three, movingly describes the wretchedness of the people in 

the civil Wars of Stephen's reign. 

The MSS, — The MSS. vary in details, but not in the main account. They are 
by many hands and in unequal style, from the bald statement of an event to larger 
entries in good narrative prose. Several patriotic and historical poems, to which 
r( f( rence has already been made, are inserted in the loth and nth centuries, and, 
with two or three exceptions, are all the poetry of that period. 


iCLFRIC AND THE HOMILISTS 

The monastic houses, despite Alfred’s efforts, were still in a very bad state at 
his death, and so continued for the first half of the century ; the clergy were worldly 
and unlearned. With the monastic reform of the Benedictines learning began to 
improve. Edgar began to reign in 957. Dunstan, Abbot of Glastonbury, who had 
been banished by Edwy, was recalled, and made Archbishop of Canterbury. In 
c)6i Oswald, nephew of Odo, late Archbishop of Canterbury, became Bishop of 
Worcester, and in 963 iEthelwold, Abbot of Abingdon, became Bishop of Win- 
chester. During Edgar's reign, and in those of his sons Edward the Martyr and 
Iithelred the Unrede, the monasteries founded or restored numbered forty. ^Ethel- 
wold drew up a version of the Benedictine Rule for the English monks and secular 
canons, and afterwards, at Edgar's instance, translated it into English. 


The Bllckling HomlUes. — The Blickling Homilies (Blickling Hall, Norfolk) were 
composed c. 97L, and were due to the work of Dunstan, ^Ethelwold, and their fol- 
lowers. They exhort to repentance — the Judgment Day is at hand {it was a com- 
mon belief that the world would end in the year 1000). They are weak in theology , 
in style they form a transition from Alfred to iElfric. 


citric.— Winchester, Alfred’s capital, and, as we have seen, the birthplace of 
die Chronicle, has another claim in this period. Here was founded by ^Edielwold 
the most famous of the schools of this ecclesiastical revival, a school to which went 
d'-ifric, the greatest writer of English prose before the Conquest. He was born 
935. and was a postulant at Winchester in 971. He was ordained eacon an 
i’dcst, and after iEthelwold's death in 984 his successor, dilfheah, him in 967 
■'> Cerne Abbey, to be master of the novices and give instruction in the Benemeune 
rule. While here he determined to make translations from the Latin to help h m 
his work of Christian teaching. He returned to Winchestt-r c. 990- . 

990 and 993 he composed the first series of his Homilies, and before 995 ^ 

S'cnes. He also before 996 wrote an Anglo-Saxon Latin Grammar, a Latin-tng 
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Vocabulary, and a Latin Colloquy, His third series of homilies, on the lives of the 
saints, followed about 997. He is also credited with three translations : of Alenin's 
Interrogationes Sigewulfi Presbyteri in Genesin, of St. Basil’s Hexameron, and of 
Bede’s De Temporibus, He next, c, 998, made a homiletic paraphrase of the first 
seven books of the Bible, and three others on the Books of Job, Esther^ and Judith , 
and about the same time he composed a pastoral for Wulfsige, Bishop of Sherborno, 
and a translation of St. Basil’s Advice to a Spiritual Son. A homily, On the Seven- 
fold Gifts of the Holy Ghost, may also be b3' jElfric. He now left Wessex to be ablx-i 
of the Benedictine monastery at Eynsham, in Mercia (Oxfordshire), where, in 1005. 
he wrote in Latin a Letter to the Monks of Eynsham ; soon afterwards (c. 1006), his 
Vita AEihelwoldi ; and a letter in English to Wulfgcat, a thane at Ilmington. Per- 
haps in 1009 he wrote his treatise De Veteri et de Novo Tesiamento, and a letter to 
Sigferth. Between 1014 and 1016 belongs his pastoral letter, written in Latin f(>r 
Wulfstan, Bishop of Worcester, and translated by himself soon afterwards. He 
died c. 1020. 

^flic’s Character and Work. — His character was loft3^ charitable, and of a 
singular attractiveness. He loved England, and sought earnestly the good of the 
Church, the king, and the people. Believing that learning was the handmaiden of 
religion and morality, he was not only a zealous Churchman, but a devoted teacher. 
He was not an original thinker ; but he was keenly interested in Western theology 
and Continental learning generally, and made it available to his own country. He 
was the greatest English writer on theology between the loth and the 15th cen- 
turies, In the reformed monasteries not only theology but mathematics, medical 
science, and natural philosophy were studied. His work made easier the labours 
of the great Churchmen of the succeeding century. 

;Ellric*s Style. — yElfric’s is a more finished literary prose than that of Alfred 01 
the earlier homilists. He avoids the Latin constructions so common amongst the 
homilists, his simpler and clearer style being due to his earnest dJ:‘sire to be unclitr- 
stood by the people ; in his later manner he became more rhetorical, but this 
alliterative and rhythmical prose was also due to his desire to reach their ears. 
Everywhere we feel the persuasiveness of the zealous teacher. 

Wulistan. — Next in importance to MUric amongst the homilists is VVulfstau, 
whose more pointed and strenuous style reflects the more active and practical pait 
he took in affairs. He was Bishop of Worcester, and also (1002) Archbishop of 
York. He died in 1023. A large number of homilies have been ascribed to bun, 
but only five are certainly his. Of these, the Address to the English is famous ; 01 
£jjie tells of the Danish invasions, lays the blame upon the wickedness and cowardii< 
English, and threatens them with the fate of the Britons. It is a passiona»i^ 
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Byrhtferth.— Another homilist is Byrhtferth (c. 980), a monk of Canterbury, 
who also wrote in Latin commentaries on Bede, some essays, and a life of Dunstan 
ah weU as divers mathematical works. There exist isolated homilies by unknown 
writers, some of which are supposed to be ^Ifric’s. 

The Gospels.— There are three English versions of the Gospels belonging to the 
century. Eadfrith, Bishop of Lindisfarne, wrote, c. yoo. the extant beautiful 
MS. of the Lindisfarne Gospels. This Latin text was intcrlineated with a North- 
uiubrian gloss by Aldrcd, a priest of Chester-le-Street, c. 950, The FnUiworth 
Gospels, 8th century, were similarly interlincated between 950 and 1000, partly in 
North-Mercian by a priest near Leeds, and partly in South-Northumbrian by a 
scribe of that district. The third version is in West-Saxon of the late loth century. 

Amongst the Old English prose of the time are versions of certain sacred legends 
—of the Holy Rood, of a letter sent from Heaven on the observance of Sunday; 
and others of a secular character — Letter from Alexander to Aristotle from India, 

i ers of the East, and Apollonius of Tyre , — tales from the East foreshadowing 
lediaeval romances. The scientific works include a Leech Book, the Herbarium 
'eii, and the Medicina de Qnadrupedibiis, 

Old English Prose. — In these works may be seen the development of English 
•rose. It is at first abrupt and rugged, though at its best dramatic and telling ; 
it becomes a clear, straightforward, simple, unadorned style, capable of weight, 
dignity, and great force, in the hands of a man of Alfred's personality ; and iElfric 
made it lighter, more harmonious, more flexible. As might be expected when the 
matter is so largely taken from Latin, we get certain elements of Latin style, though 
on the whole our early prose is not an imitation, but a native product. 

The Norman Conquest, — There had been no literature in Europe to equal the 
Anglo-Saxon in the 8th and gth centuries; and in the loth, when literature had 
almost perished from the Continent, Dunstan and iElfric and their followers had 
kept it alive in England. With the Norman Conquest there occurs an abrupt change. 
1 iiere is a break in continuity ; and when the vernacular literature again appears 
if Is transformed both in matter and spirit. 
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Chapter 6. THE LANGUAGE-OLD ENGLISH PERIOD 

{c. 700-1 lOO) 

Old English Dialects ^The Oldest Texts — ^The Alphabet, Pronunciation, and General 

Characteristics 


The earliest extant specimens of English date from the end of the 7th century^ 
about 200 years after the spoken language was introduced. Three linguistic periods 
of Old English may thus be distinguished ; (i) Prehistoric ; (2) Early Historic, 
from the earliest records to c. 900 ; (3) Late Historic, c. 900-1100. 

Old English Dialects.— The area over which the Anglian dialects of North- 
umbrian and Mercian were spoken was originally co-extensive with the old king- 
doms of Northumbria (from the Humber to the Forth) and Mercia (from the Humber 
to the Thames), but after Alfred’s victories over the Danes, the southern dialect 
of West-Saxon was extended north of the Thames to Watling Street, and included 
London. Kentish was spoken in the south-east, including part of Surrey. Dialectal 
differences are found in the oldest texts, and increase in significance during the 
period. The Anglian dialects had various distinctive characteristics in common, 
some of which were shared by Kentish, and it is probable that some differences 
already existed before the Angles and Saxons left the Continent. No literary records 
of East Anglian are extant, but divergences may be traced between North and 
South Northumbrian, and between literary West-Saxon and the Saxon patois of the 
Blickling Homilies ; and the subsequent Middle English development shows that 
literary and spoken West-Saxon were not identical. 


Old English Texts. — ^The bulk of the older poetic literature, Beowulf, Widsith, 
the so-called Elegies and Lyrics, the Riddles, and the works attributed to Caedmon 
and Cynewulf, though not of West-Saxon origin, has been preserved in late West- 
Saxon copies and a partly normalized dialect. The prose and later poetry are almost 
entirely West-Saxon, and information as to the other dialects is gleaned from texts 
n! lesser Uterauy importance. 


NoRTRUUBitiAM : Early (8th century). Caedmon’s Hymn, Bede's Death-Song. Inscription 
on Ruthwell Crow. LiUs (loth century). Undisfame and Rushworth Gospels. Durham 
Ritual (Interliaear versions in Latin MSS.)- p*, 

MxiiciAif : Early, fipinal Glosses {c, 700). Corpus Glosses (r. 75o). (from 8th 

century). Veipaslan Psalter and Hymns (9th century). Late (loth century). St. Matthew 
in Rushworth Gospels. , j 

West-Saxor ;,£affy. Charters (from before 700). gih century. Works of Alfred and 
Saaon ChrmicU, laia (loth and nth centuries). Works of MXinc. j 

Kentish : Sarly, Charters from 8th and 9th centuries. Late, Kentish Psalm and Hymn 
Ventiah GlfUini, 
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Old English Alphabet and Character. — The Old Germanic Runic character, adapted 
from the Roman for cutting in wood, stone, or metal, was still used for inscrip- 
tions of this kind in England, as on the Bewcastle and Ruthwell Crosses and 
the Franks Casket. Runes were also occasionally used for abbreviations or acros- 
tical devices in MSS., as in the Rune Song, or Cynewulf's signature of his name in 
four poems. 

Cynewuirs signature.^ ^ (Ccn) (Yr) ^ (Nyd) ^ (Wen) (Ur) |V (Lagu] 

|/ (Feoh). 

The usual Anglo-Saxon character is the Irish form of the Roman script which 
was introduced in the northern monasteries, and replaced the earlier typ^e in use 
at Canterbury. 

Modijicatiofis of the Rofnan Alphabet. — The runic characters (thorn) and p (wen) were used 
for th (as in thick) and w, andfJ (properly dd) for th (as in then) ; g had a special Anglo-Saxon 
fonn j ; q, i, and v were represented respectively by cw, s, and /, and k by c (rarely k) ; y 
was used for the modified u (German ft), and the digraph a for the vowel-sounds in that and i’tiA 
(Eng. th^re approximately). Vowel-length was sometimes indicated by doubling the vowel. 

Pronunciation. — Old English spelling is mainly phonetic. The vowels a, e, i, o, 
tt, had the present Continental values, and diphthongs were stressed on the first 
element (falling stress). Several consonants had more than one sound-value : 

/, j, )> had (a) the sounds in /ace, soon, Min in the initial and final position and next to s or i, 
(b) those in of, as, the medially next to vowels ; g and c had (a) the sounds in go, come, (ft) sound*! 
approximating to those in yet, edge, chin ; h had (a) the sound in home, and (ft) that in Scotch 
locft or German naeftt. 

Various important changes in pronunciation (the sound-changes of Umlaut, 
Breaking, Palatal diphthongization, etc.) took place in the Old English vowel- 
system in prehistoric times, and there were considerable modifications in historic 
times, of which the most important in its effect on the development of English was 
the gradual reducing of unstressed vowels in inflectional syllables and endings to the 
unstressed -e, thus giving rise to the levelled endings of Middle English. 

General Characteristics of Old English. — (a) Inflection. Old English was still 
a fully inflected language, though many of the Old Germanic inflectional distinc- 
tions had already disappeared. Nouns were still differentiated according to their 
stem into two main groups, vocalic and consonantal stems, often called ** strong 
and “ weak " (this ignores a few minor consonant groups) from their general cor- 
respondence with the German strong and weak declensions. The three origins i 
classes of masculine and neuter vocalic stems (a, i, and u declensions) and 
minor consonantal groups were already tending to fall together under one typ\ 
which by the end of the period was declined as follows ; 

cc. stdn, G, stdnes, D. stdne; Norn. Acc. PI. stdnas (-es), G. Mna (-e), D. stdnum (-rn) 
only in the frequent retention of the old unlnfleoted Nom. Acc. PI. of the Neutci 
“^gliah pluraU ihcep, deer, etc.). 
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Simile ley^ng took place in the feminine nouns. The weak declension was 
y, rescued in the south, but ceased to be differentiated from the strong in North- 
umbrian owihg to the early loss of final -n. Four cases of nouns were preserved, 
but the accusative was rarely distinguished from the nominative. Traces of an old 
instrumental also occur, and prepositional constructions were already in use 

Adjectives had a twofold inflection, strong or weak, as in German, with disdnc- 
tion of gender, number, and case, but by the end of the period gender was no longer 
distinguished in the plural. The inflectional endings of the strong adjective corre- 
sponded partly with those of nouns, partly with those of the demonstrative pronoun. 

Pronouns preserved a dual pronoun of the first and second persons. The pro- 
noun of the third person (he, heo, hit), the definite article and demonstrative 
(se, seo, fact), and the demonstrative (l>es, feh, \k) were fully inflected for three 
genders in the singular and one in the plural. 

Verbs distinguished the indicative and subjunctive moods, and two tenses— the 
present, used also for the future, and preterite, which did duty for all past tenses ; 
but the compound tenses were partly evolved by the end of the period. One dis- 
tinct passive form {hdtte, " I am or was called,” also 3rd person) existed beside 
the usual periphrastic forms. There were seven classes of strong verbs, mostly 
with three or four distinct stem-forms, and three classes of weak verbs (preterites 
wsede, \\iiode, haeWe). 

{h) The syntax was simple, somewhat resembling Modern German in the frequent 
jdacing of the subordinate verb at the end of the clause and in the use of inversion 
after an introductory clause, but the usage was elastic, and particularly so in poetry. 
Participial constructions and the use of short parallel sentences were common. In 
later Old English the structure of the sentence became more complex and elaborate, 
and syntactical rules such as that regulating the use of the two forms of the adjective 
became more fixed, while Latinisms such as the absolute use of the participle are 
found. 
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III. MIDDLE ENGLISH 


Chapter i. GENERAL VIEW 


The Norman Conquest — Repression of the English — Gradual Unification of the Nation— 
England drawn into European Literature — Revival of National Literature 

The Norman Conquest. — Six years after the battle of Hastings (1066), with tlu: 
defeat of Hereward’s last stand at Ely (1072), the whole of England came under 
the sway of the Conqueror, and any hope of reviving the Saxon kingdom was finally 
extinguished. But the Norman Conquest was not the expulsion of a people as the 
English Conquest had been ; nor yet was it the enslavement of the English by an 
utterly foreign power. The Normans were of the same Nordic race as the Danes, 
and not more distant in blood and character from the English than Canute and his 
sons. William maintained that he was the lawful heir of Edward the Confessnr, 
and he was certainly a kinsman, being the great-nephew of Edward’s mother. He 
accepted the crown from the hands of the citizens of London, headed by Edgar 
Atheling, and proceeded, so far as such a thing was possible to his imperious temper 
and the feudal character of his authority, to govern with the consent of the governed 
Norman influence had been powerful in England ever since the accession of Edward 
the Confessor, who had been educated in Normandy. Military conquest followed 
peaceful penetration as a natural sequel. Circumstances and Norman statesman- 
ship made it easy for English and Normans to become one people. The process of 
amalgamation or absorption took a century and a half to complete, but it began 
with the work of William. 


Temporary Repression of the English.— Meanwhile the English nation went into 
eclipse, politically and socially. William suppressed the six great earldoms, and 
made the shire the largest administrative unit. With the disappearance of most of 
the ancient freeholders great strides had been made before the Conquest towards * 
transformation of the old English polity into a feudal system. William complcled 
this revolution, confiscating the estates of the intransigent nobles, and granting 
N*™ Norman barons, holding their lands as his vassals. But 

<®*Q»*a|BB|l*|^England differ^ from the feudalism of the Continent, and tin; 

territorial sovereigns at the expense of the 

into a middle dain under the new aris- 
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tncracy. The higher offices of Church and State were filled exclusively by foreigners, 
V'ut the sense of nationality was not lost. It was not the way of the Normans 
10 suppress it. When Henry 1 . married Matilda, niece of Edgar Atheling, he set 
seal on his restoration of the law of Edward the Confessor. Wlien he invaded 
Normandy and defeated his brother Robert at Tinchebrai, he made England finally 

the native kingdom and ‘ 

Normandy the foreign pos- 


Unity of the Nation. — This 
state of things was not 
materially altered by the j 
accession of the House of 
Anjou. Henry II. continued 
the policy of the first William 
and the first Henry, and 
under him Normans and 
English grew steadily into 
one people. The very ex- 
tent of the king'sContinental 
possessions, through the an- 
tagonism they created be- 
tween the English and the 
French monarchs, fostered 
the spirit of nationality. 

The attempt of the French 
party among the barons to t 
give the crown to Ix)uis was | 
easily foiled on the death of 
John, and provoked a deep 
liatred of foreigners and an 
aversion from adventures on 
the Continent. Henry III. 

■f tained Aquitame and Gas- [ 
'Onv alone of the vast ^ 


a 

'Ony alone of the vast 

ih.uich fiefs of the Angevins. ctmc-ele of the bmoHAfte f->r 

V. ^ long reign was disturbed by the «newcd struggl ^ Parliament th 

*i.ey had exacted from John in the Great ‘ irdward's ^ 

'•‘uicomc of their victory. The main even s prance and ’ statute 

' '-mquest of Wal^. the beginning ®^.*^®^°”ctltutes of Westminster and ® j. 
fiscal and legal reforms embodied in Ae Sjatu^^ rr, Parhament. 

of Winchester. ^ complete section 
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under Edward IIL, into Lords and Commons, marked the rise of an industria' 
middle class. The labouring classes were still subject to serfdom. They suffererl 
grievously from the Black Death, and the discontent caused by attempts to regulatr 
wages roused John Ball to preach and the author or authors of Pter$i Plowman t() 
inveigh against the sins and follies of the time. This awakening of the- lower orders, 
to political consciousness coincided with an intellectual awakening, precursor of 
the birth of modem literature which will be the subject of the next section. 

England and European Literature. — The net result of the Norman Conquest was 
to draw the English nation out of its insularity into the full current of European 
life. Its immediate literary effect was to repress the native elements. But in due 
course of time the English genius was to return into its own, and strengthened and 
enriched by its contact with more cosmopolitan literatures, was to show itself cap- 
able of universal range. Before the Conquest the English possessed a body of lit- 
erary works far superior to any yet produced by the Normans or French. But the 
Conquest meant the ultimate supremacy of Romance forms and Classical ideals 
over Teutonic. The Normans, when they established thems<ilves in France, had 
adopted the French language and the civilization and literary culture of France. 
These they brought with them to Britain, and for a century and a half the language 
of the English O'urt and the baronial castle was French, and the language of the 
Church, the language of the learned, was Latin. The only literary use of English 
was in the more simple kinds of instruction for the uneducated. In the following 
century there came a great outburst of French poetry, and an immense stimulation 
of historical, philosophical, and humanistic work in Latin prose. The trouvirc or 
jongleur was the favourite entertainer of the feudal household. The epical chanson 
de geste was succeeded by the lighter roman d'aventure ; and as chivalry and courtly 
love, products of the artificial social conditions imposed by feudalism, became 
more extravagant in their claims, the romances grew more fantastic, more frivolous, 
and more high-flown in their sentiment. 

Revival o! English. — When the vernacular revived, this romantic material was 
the nearest to hand. Layamon moulded the Arthurian legend, which had 
popularized by Geoffrey of Monmouth, on the framework of the old alliterati^e 
lay. Wace turned it into a romance of chivalry. Many others, perhaps mo b 
of the French romances were paraphrased or imitated by English gleemen, so:vf‘ 
in rhyme, some in alliterative metres. Throughout this chivalric literature a diii ' 
ence is apparent between the more polished and sophisticated poems meant i 'f 
refined circles, and the ruder lays on the same subjects seasoned to the taste of thf* 
vulgar. With some exceptions the English versions are of this more rustic type 

The wave of patriotism that swept through England in the early, phases of ^ 
Hundred Years* War, stirred the soul of the nation to the depths, and broug- 
about another revival of the old alliterative poetry. Layamon had recaptuif 
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something of the stern spirit of tribal heroism and religious devotion of the Old 
English poems. It is still visible in one of the most remarkable manifestations 
of the later revival, the Thornton Morte Arthure, in which a new rendering of the 
Arthurian story becomes a vehicle for the praise of Edward III. and the battle of 
Cr^cy and the sea-fight off Winchclsea. The contemporary Gawayne and the Grene 
Knight, finest of English mediseval poems, combines alliteration and modern rhyme, 
primitive myth and the spirit of French romance, with an art that heralds a renais- 
sance. Chaucer and Langland were now at hand. 
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Chapter 2. ANGLO-LATIN LITERATURE 


The two International Literatures, French and Latin — Historians and Chroniden ; 

William of Malmesbury, Giraldus Cambrensis, Jocelyn de Brakelond — Humanism — 

The Universities — Franciscan Scholars: Walter Map, Richard de Bury 

THE TWO INTERNATIONAL LITERATURES 

Both Latin and French literature were international during the Middle Ages. 
Latin, as the official language of the Church and the accepted medium of scholai- 
ship, was cosmopolitan. French, we have seen, became the regular currency ol 
social intercourse in England after the Conquest. The French romantic literature 
circulated afar over the Continent, and was carried even into Iceland. No one of 
any standing thought of writing in English now. The continuous effort that had 
been going on before the Conquest to turn Latin works of a religious or moral or of 
a merely instructive kind into the vernacular came to an end. The new ecclesi- 
astical authorities, who were also the custodians of letters, cared little for popular 
education. But among their own class there was no lack of intellectual culture. 

Clerleal and Monkish Writers. — The immense wealth and power of the Church in 
Norman times are still attested by the massive architecture of the abbeys and 
cathedrals. Few examples remain of the modest Romanesque which succeeded 
the timber churches of the Saxons, before they began to copy their neighbours and 
future conquerors. The Normans founded great monastic establishments as well 
as mighty churches, and the Norman kings sought to retain control of the Church 
by keeping in their own hands the right of appointing bishops and abbots. The 
first two Norman archbishops of Canterbury, Lanfranc and Anselm, were learned 
Italians from the abbey of Bee, in Normandy. Both left writings, principally theo 
logical, those of Anselm important dialectical and controversial works ; but they 
founded no school of theological or philosophical thought in England. The literary 
activity that was going on at this time in the cloister was turned in another direc- 
tion, historiography. But the writers were not all churchmen. Several of the 
most eminent were laymen, or if not laymen were men of letters first and ecclesi- 
astics in the second place, being rewarded, like Geoffrey of Monmouth or that ver- 
satile man of letters Walter Map, with clerical preferment for their services in 
literature or in public business. 

Hlstoiisu ud ChroiddMs. — ^The Anglo-Latin literature was at its most indr.v 
trious and most able stage in the 12th and 13th centuries, when the Anglo-Nomnii 
people had become conscious of itself as a nation, and its position as a great power, 
due to the extent of Henry of Anjou's insu^ r and F/intjnm tal inheritance, fc 
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patriotic pride. This sought expression in the writing of history, both of the past 
and of the present. Some of the Latin writers were humble chroniclers and annal- 
ists, of the stamp of Florence of Worcester ; but those who gave the period real 
distinction had a higher conception of history. On the one hand there was the 
monkish compiler, setting down facts without sifting the important from the insig- 
nificant, and accepting fable and legend without scrutiny ; and on the other the 
critical historian, with a sense of historical perspective, or the experienced man 
of affairs, having an instinctive perception of the relative importance of events 
and a gift for portraying the life and movement of the time in which he had bornfl 
an active part. There is no need to dwell on the former class ; the work of some 
of the more enlightened writers may be briefly described. 


Northern and Southern Historians. — In Northern England several monastic annal- 
ists followed patiently in the footsteps of Bede. Simeon of Durham ranks a little 
higher than Florence of Worcester, as a conscientious recorder of mainly local matters. 
Richard of Hexham and his son John set down the facts that came within their 
knowledge in the times of Stephen and after. Then, towards the end of the 12th 
century, two writers of a more scholarly and critical character, Roger of Hoveden 
and William of Newburgh, undertook histories of a more comprehensive kind which 
are of some importance in reg?ird to contemporary events. 

In the south, contemporary with Simeon of Durham and Florence of Worcester, 
two writers, Eadmer and the Anglo-Norman Ordericus Vitalis, showed more literary 
ability and may claim some authority on ecclesiastical history. With them may 
be placed Henry of Huntingdon, the author of a Historia Anglorum somewhat better 
than the average work of the compilers. But the first name of real distinction we 
come to is that of William, the librarian and precentor of the Benedictine abbey 


at Malmesbury. 

William of Malmesbury (c. 1142) was master of a vivid and graceful style, 
and took pains to make his narrative interesting by dint of lively anecdote and 
pictorial description. But his particular merit was to abandon the laborious plod- 
ding after events in strict chronological order, and to tell his story, with many a 
plciising digression, so as to bring out the meaning and nexus of incidents as he con- 
ceived them. He wrote a De Gestis Regum Anglorum (a.d. 449-1127), with a sequel, 
HiiioricB NoveUa, coming down to 1142, some lives of English bishops and of 


bt. Wulfstan, and a history of Glastonbury. 

Giraldus Cambreksis, or Gerald of Wales (c, 1147-c. 1223), was a Welsh- 
luan, like his contemporary Geoffrey of Monmouth, who mil be treated more tit- 
among the romancers. Gerald also w^as a romanticist in disposition an 
s- vie. but he plumed himself on his scholarship and the strict reliability of his topo- 
f^raphical and biographical works. Always in Uic forefront of affairs, ^ m 
•ipt and truly iwstori^ subject in his own career, though he died a disapponUed 
man. his zeal for Welsh independence and for Church reform proving as barren 
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of results as his long-cherished ambition to obtain the see of St. Davids. Fin. 
classical scholar though he was, Gerald threw pedantry to the winds, and made 
style as light and daring and picturesque as his own brilliant conversation. Hf 
wrote two works on Ireland, a Topography and a History of the Conquest, both the 
results of first-hand experience and keen observation. For his native country he 
wrote an Itinerary and a Description of Wales, full of curious learning and enter- 
tainment, but inferior in either respect to his favourite work, the Gemma Ecclcsi- 
astica, a vigorous indictment of the ignorance of the Welsh clergy. Gerald w^vs a 
character, and it is his strong individuality that gives character to his books ; but 
they have also an historical value of their own. 

Other Historians. — The humble, realistic Chronica of Jocelyn de Brakelond (1173- 
1203) has been immortalized by Carlyle in Past and Present, It is an incomparable 
picture of the daily life of the cloister. Ralph de Diceto, with the self-confidence 
of his kind, started his Imagines or outlines of histories at the Creation ; yet he is 
of some importance on the period 1148-1202. But the most authoritative contem- 
porary account of the reign of Henry 1 1 , is that ascribed to a certain Benedict of 
Peterborough. ViTioever the author may have been, he was familiar with matters 
of state, and made good use of public documents. Roger of Wendover was anothiT 
of the chroniclers who began with the Creation ; his Flores Hisioriarum is not worth- 
less, however, in its later pages. It was continued by Matthew Paris {c. 1200- 
1259), who succeeded Roger as historiographer of St. Albans (1236). Paris, in the 
famous Chronica Majora, revised and carried on the work of Roger to 1259, pro 
ducing the most orderly, well-informed, and amply documented of all the histones 
dating from that era. This monk of St, Albans was acquainted with Continental 
affairs as w'ell as English. He had been on a mission for the Pope to Norway. He 
was intimate with Henry III., and lived in close touch with the court. No one 
could be better equipped by practical experience and personal capacity for writing 
the history of his own time ; and he produced an orderly, critical, and absorbing 
chronicle of the affairs of England and Europe, which later historbgraphers, such as 
Rishanger and Thomas of Walsingham, were proud to continue. A minor historian 
of the next century, Ranulph Higden, author of the Polychronicon, a popular com- 
pendium of universal history, acquired fame beyond his actual merits through the 
fact that John of Trevisa's English translation, the first real historical work in the 
vernacular since the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, always commanded an enormous nunibrr 
of readers, and was among the books printed by Caxton. 

Humanism and Belles-Lettres. — In the time of Charlemagne, England was a source 
of learning to the Continent, and sent forth Alcuin to inspire and reorganize ( on- 
tinental schools. At the time we are now dealing with the position was rcvci-(’d, 
and Paris had become the great centre of European scholarship. Hither flockc 
multitudes of students from many countries to hear the brilUant lectures of Abe- 
lard (i. 1142) ; and early in the 13th century the University of Paris came 
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existence, organized into four Nations, among which the English and other North- 
er ricrs counted not the least. The most prominent English apostle of culture was 
jchn of Salisbury, who had been one of Abelard's pupils, and in late middle age 
rotumed to Paris as a teacher, dying Bishop of Chartres (1180). This great classical 
scholar was an active man of affairs. As secretary to Archbishop Theobald he 
ofijciated on various important missions ; and later, as right-hand man to Theo- 
bald's successor, Becket, with whom he was at the time of the murder, he came 
into conflict with Henry IL, and found it advisable to leave the country. His chief 
works were the Latin treatises Polycraticus and Metalogicus, and a large collection 
of letters, of high literary and historical value. 

Foundation of the Universities. — The University of Oxford probably had its 
origin in a considerable migration of English students from Paris, owing to an order 
of Henry II., who suspected them of being partisans of Becket. Oxford was recog- 
nized about 1167 as a studium generate, or centre for the resort of students, and the 
colleges w^ere founded as places of residence on the model of the Paris Nations — 
Merton in 1264 and Balliol in 1282. Cambridge University came into existence 
as the result of a migration from Oxford (1209). The teaching was organized on 
the lines of the trivium and quadrivium — grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic, and 
arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and music. There were also lectures on divinity, 
law, and medicine, and schools of philosophy, which were the battle-ground of the 
“ R(‘alists " and “ Nominalists." In the growth of the universities we see the de- 
vek>pinent of secular learning ; scholarship ceases to be a monopoly of the Church 
and the monastery. 

Franciscan Scholars. — Soon after their arrival in England, the Pranciscan friars 
established themselves at Oxford and Cambridge, and opened schools, the first 
nx:tor of the Oxford seminary being Robert Grosseteste (1224), who had been 
educated there and probably at Paris. He was subsequently made Bishop of Lin- 
coln (1235). Grosseteste w'as a giant of learning and a miscellaneous and fertile 
autiior. His friend and fcllow'-Franciscan Adam Marsh rivalled him in learning 
arid ability as a teacher, but his only extant monument is his letters, which reveal 
01 ('.slimable character but have not the literary style of Grosseteste. Roger 
Pacon (c. 1214-94) was the most illustrious of the Oxford Franciscans. Bacon 
'vas a man of universal learning, in an age when this was still possible. The father 
'd experimental science " was conversant wdth Hebrew and Arabic, as well as the 
cl^issical tongues, and wrote on all the subjects of contemporary study. A fearless 
^'Jitic of the speculative philosophy of the Schoolmen, he met with harsh treatment 
Pom the superiors of his order for the freedom of his thought and the boldness o 
scientific researches, which caused him to incur with the ignorant the odium of 

^lagidan. Like the poet Virgil. Merlin Uie enchanter, Faust and Paracelsus, ne 
appears in medieval and Renaissance legend as a supernatural or semi-supematural 
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figure. His Opus Majus and Opus Minus are a comprehensive treatise and a sum. 
mary of this new learning ; to these he provided an introduction in the Opus Tertiu n, 

The “ Realist Duns Scotus and the ‘‘ Nominalist ** William of Ockham W' re 
also Franciscans and alumni of Oxford. Alexander of Hales was catied the Iij . 
fragable Doctor/* Marsh the “ Illustrious/* Roger Bacon the ** MaiVellous/’ Du.is 
Scotus the Subtle/* and William of Ockham the “ Invincible.'^ Among the 
learned of a more specialist character must be mentioned the writer on law, Richard 
FitzNeal, author of a work on the Exchequer, Dialogus de Scaccario (1178-9) ; the 
great justiciar and jurist Ranulph de Glanville {d. 1190), reputed author of the 
treatise De Legibus ei Consuetudinibus Regni Anglice ; and the ecclesiastic Henry 
de Bracton, who held high judicial office under Henry II., and devoted the leisure 
hours of a busy life to the more comprehensive and laboriously annotated treatise 
that goes under the same title. 

Walter Map {c. 1137-c. 1209). — Doubt and conjecture surround the name of 
Walter Map, a native of the Welsh marches and a friend of Gerald of Wales. He 
is credited with a record of literary work more varied than that ascribed to the 
later Huchown of the Awle Ryale, and perhaps his claims are still more flimsy. 
He was one of the scholars who had studied at Paris, and held a position in the 
household of Henry 11 . , serving as one of the king's itinerant judges before he n*- 
ceived ecclesiastical preferment, finally that of Archdeacon of Oxford (1197)- Map 
appears in the guise of an earlier Erasmus in his witty miscellany of anecdote and 
commentary, De Nugis Cutialium {c, 1180-93), which satirizes the monks as well 
as the courtiers. He wrote a popular treatise against marriage, and was tlie alh‘,i.rcd 
progenitor of the ribald (Goliardic) verses w^hich delighted profane students in England 
and abroad down to the Renaissance and beyond. There is more inherent impn)l) 
ability in the legend that Map was the author of the romance of Lancelot, Yet 
so strange is the story of the growth of the Arthurian cycle, that it would not bo 
surprising if proof came to light some day that the witty courtier did, perliaps out 
of some real drama in his own surroundings, concoct a history, romantic or sar- 
donic, which was the germ of this great addition to the Arthuriad. Whether all 
he is credited with by report be genuine or largely mythical, Map remains the most 
representative among the Latinists of what later times called " belles-lettres." 
There were, of course, many others. Among satirists, there were Nigel Wireker, 
author of the Speculum Stuliorum, and Jean de Hauteville, author of the ArJii' 
trenius ; among fabulists, Alexander Neckham ; and among epigrammatists, (God- 
frey of Cambrai, prior of St. Swithin's, Winchester, who left Proverbia in the ^tyle 
of Martial. Hilarius, author of three sacred plays, also wrote graceful Latin lyrics , 
and the composers of elegiacs, epitaphs, and miscellaneous trifles were numerour 

This section may fitly end with the honoured name of Richard of Bury, or RieV. ard 
Aungerville (1287-1345), author of the PhiloUhlon, diplomat, statesman, Bi^bup 
of Durham, but above aU bibliophile. His is one of the few Latin books from this 
epoch that are still read for pleasure and inspiratjioa. His precious library ^vas 
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di persed after his death, and even the catalogue is lost. But book-lovers will 
nc . er forget the grand master of their order. 
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Chapter 3. ANGLO-NORMAN AND ANGLO-FRENCH LtTERATURli 

The Cycles of Romance — Chansons de gcste and romans d'avintnre — ^The mktter of 
France, of Britain, and of Rome 

THE CYCLES OF ROMANCE 

During the period when French was the language of the court and the Norman 
aristocracy, not only was French literature read in this country, but a good deal 
was written. The Anglo-Norman authors included Hugh of Rutland, author of 
the romance Ypomedon (c. X185), the unknown authors of Amadas et Ydoine, and, 
no doubt, of the romances with English subjects, Havelok, Horn et Rimenhild, Guy 
de Warwick, Boeve de Hamtone, and Waldef. Thomas, author of the fine Tristan 
poem of which only fragments are extant, was an Anglo-Norman. That exquisite 
poet, Marie de France, was a Frenchwoman writing at the English court. These 
were all writers of lays or romances. But on the borderland of romance and history, 
and in regular historiography, there were a number of Anglo-Normans writing in 
French. Geoffrey Gaimar based his rhymed chronicle, the Estorie des Bretons, on 
the version of British history recently put forth by Geoffrey of Monmouth ; and 
Geoffrey Wace followed suit in his Brut, which seems to have been a better poem, 
and consequently to have brought about the eclipse and disappearance of Gaimar ’s 
work. We still possess, however, Gaimar’s Estorie des Engles, which contains a 
great deal of legendary and saga material. Wace also wrote a chronicle of the 
Dukes of Normandy, called the Roman de Rou ; and his successor in the office of 
Norman historiographer, Benoit, continued the task in his enormous Chronique des 
Dues de Normandie. These and several semi-historical or biographical poems that 
might be named are of scant literary interest, and to chronicle .the fables, conies, 
and dits, the political songs, satires, parodies, and the like, written by courlieis, 
knights, or clerks, would make a lengthy catalogue. The most poetical work 
outside the romances is Bishop Grosseteste’s beautiful allegory, the Chdtean 
d’ Amour, a pleasing example of the allegorical poetry typified by the m^re 
famous Roman de la Rose. The Ca-stle of Love is the body of the Virgin M ny- 
In its highest tower God is enthroned, and the four turrets are symbols of die 
four cardinal virtues. The poem was translated into Latin, and subsequeiuly 
into English. , 

When English reasserted its rights as a literary language English examy ies 
appeared of all these diverse genres. But the most distinctive body of literal 
in the Middle Ages, both in French and in English, not to mention imitatiou 
other languages, was that broadly designated as romance. Romance developed 
of the French chanson de geste, an ejneal narrative of the deeds of a popular 1 h 

eu 
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particularly one of the knights and nobles historically or traditionally associated 
Charlemagne and his wars. An enormous number of these were produced 
from the nth to the 13th century ; and. be^nning a little later but appearing side 
by side with the chansons, came the rowans d’aventure, narrative poems usually 
composed in rhyme instead of the laisses or tirades of verse bound together by 
simple assonance, and more varied in interest, less severe, in short more romantic 
than the chansons, both in tone and treatment. 


The Matter of France, of Britain, and of Rome.— The romances, including in the 
term both the types here distinguislicd, may be roughly divided by their subjects 
into three groups— the French, the British or Arthurian, and the Classical and 
Oriental. The conventional division, set forth by the tromhe Jean Bodcl, is not 
very accurate, but with a little correction may be made to serve. In English, when, 
after the Anglo-Norman poetry, it became possible again to use the vernacular, 
even in poems or prose works meant for cultivated society — that is to say, from 
the latter half of the 12th to the end of the 14th century, almost all the poems ot 
any length were translations, paraphrases, or adaptations of French romances be- 
longing to these three groups. It will be convenient to consider these metrical 
romances more closely under the three well-known heads, the Matter of Britain, 
which is in the main the Arthurian stories and their connections, coming first ; then 
the M, liter of France — that is, the stories of Charlemagne and his peers ; and lastly, 
the Matter of " Rome la grant," which covered all the romances of classical anti- 
quity, those of Troy and Alexander as well as those of Rome. Neither the roman- 
cers nor their audiences were troubled by fine distinctions. Even fact and fiction 
were much the same thing to most of them, and the past was simply the past, not 
a mattci of dates. Thus when the East came into view at the epoch of the Crusades, 
tales of Byzantium and Egypt were mixed up pell-mell with stories of the ancient 
Cri'cks, mostly unhistorical, and the wildest Oriental romance found its way in as 
the natural embellishment even of tales having a classical basis. There are a number 
of romances that do not fall under the accepted heads even in the loosest interpre- 
tation, such for example as the stories of native English origin which appeared 
first in Anglo-French poems, and which are quite distinct from what is commonly 
meant by the Matter of Britain. These miscellaneous items may be left to 
the last. 



Chapter 4. THE MATTER OF BRITAIN : ARTHURIAN i ROMANCE 
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Geoffrey of Monmouth’s History of the British Kings ; his Sources — Adaptations and 
Amplifications of Geoffrey — Wace, Layamon, etc, — French Metrical Romances, Breton 
Lays, Welsh Poems and Legends — English Renderings and Adaptations — Prose Redactions 

Main Groups of Romance. — As already pointed out, the romances that formed the 
most popular body of literature in the age of chivalry fall into three main groups, 
representing the Matter of France, the Matter of Britain, and the Matter of Rome 
The first stands for Charlemagne and his paladins, the second for King Arthur and 
the legends of the Round Table, and the third for the Homeric doings, the war^ 
of Alexander, and miscellaneous subjects from classical literature, history, and 
legend. They will be taken here in a different but more convenient order. 

ORIGINS OF THE ARTHURIAN LEGEND 

Geoffrey of Monmouth. — The book that gave the first great impetus to tlie 
growth of Arthurian literature, particularly in England, was the Historia Regum 
Britannia, or History of the Kings of Britain, by Geoffrey of Monmouth. Little is 
known of its author. He was bom about 1100, probably at Monmouth, and of 
Welsh blood. His uncle and foster-father was Archdeacon of Llandaff, an office 
given to Geoffrey on his uncle's advancement to the bishopric. He dedicated his 
book to the powerful Earl Robert of Gloucester, by whose favour probably it was 
that he eventually became Bishop of St, Asaph as an acknowledgment of his literary 
eminence. 

His Works. — He wrote the Prophecies of Merlin, afterwards*incorporated as a 
seventh book in the Historia. The Historia Regurh Britannia, composed in ornate 
Latin prose, was given to the world at some date between 1135 and 1138 ; its popu 
larity was rapid and widespread. Whether the poem in Latin hexameters, Vtla 
Merlini, the life of Merlin (1148), was by Geoffrey is doubtful. 

The “Historia.’* — Geoffrey put forth his book as a serious history of the kings 
of Britain, from Brutus the Trojan, supposed eponymous founder of the race, to 
Cadwallader, Arthur's eighth successor, under whom the Britons were finally c.v- 
pelled from their land by the Saxons. He begins with an account of the wanderings 
of Brutus and establishment of a colony of Trojans in Britain, and of his succesr.ors 
as rulers of the land down to the Roman invasion. This part of the chronicle con- 
tains many legends that afterwards furnished material for great literature, such ^ 
the story of Sabrina, of Bladud, of King Leir, and of Feirex and Pcarrex. s 
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Natra«ve.-A/l!er telling of the coming of Hengist and Horsa to Kent, and 
the weak conduct of the British ruler Voriifrern, who married the dau^rhler of 
Hengist and betrayed his countrymen to the Saxons, hr gives an amplified^ account 
of the birth of a supernatural boy, whom he identifies with the great enchanter 
Merlin, devoting the seventh book to Merlins prophecies about the future of 
Britain, Aurelius and JJther, sons of Constaniinus and brothers of Constans, 
two Roman kings of Britain mentioned by Bede, now slay Vortigern, and carry 
on successful war against the Saxons and other foes, IJflicr becoming King of 
Britain on the death of Aurelius. Uiher loves Igerna, wife of Gorlois, Duke of 
Cornwall, and through Merlin* s arts becomes by her father of Arthur. He defeats 
Gorlois, marries Igerna, and after continued wars against the Saxons is poisoned 
by them. 

Arthur at the age of fifteen becomes king, and in a scries of baffles ending with 
the great conflict of Mount Badon {often identified with Bath), in which he per- 
forms prodigious deeds of prowess, completely subdues the Saxons, and then 
defeats the Piets and Scots at the river Duglas. Scotland is restored to its rightful 
kings, Ireland and Iceland conquered, Gothland and the Orkneys reduced to pay 
tfibiUe, and Norway and Dacia {Denmark) subdued. Arthur next invades 
Gaul, which he reduces to submission after nine years of war, bestowing Nor- 
mandy on Bedivere, Anjou on Kai, and dividing the rest among his knights. 
Lucius of Rome having threatened vengeance, Arthur prepares a great host to 
meet him. After several desperate conflicts, he overthrows and kills Lucius in 
a tremendous battle, in which Bedivere and Kai with other knights are slain. 
Arthur is on the point of invading Italy when he learns (hat his nephew Modred, 
whom he had left in charge of the kingdom, has married his queen, Guenevere, 
and usurped the throne. He returns forthwith, defeats Modred and his host 
of Piets and Scots, Saxons and Irish, pursues him into Cornwall, and in a 
Idst great battle, in which Modred and most of the leading knights on either side 
perish, is himself wounded to death, and is carried to the Isle of Avalon to be 
healed of his wounds. 

Arthur is succeeded by his kinsman Constantine, under whom and his suc- 
cessors the Britons have many vicissitudes of fortune, their supremacy in Britain 
ending with the reign of Cadwallader, who flees to Armorica and dies a monk, 

®«oirre,*, 8«ttMi.—<;;«offirey asserts that he derived his material for the history 

21 
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of Britain from an ancient book in the British tongue given him by Archdeacon 
Gualter of Oxford, who brought it over from Brittany. It is most improbable that 
any such book ever existed. What seems to have happened was that he took tin 
older narratives attributed to tlie British writers Gildas and Nennius, filled them 
out with new detail, and with the aid of legends gathered from many sources and 
of his own fertile imagination, worked this material up into a romantic account of 
the splendid career of Arthur. 

Gildas. — Of the three previous historians on wiiom Geoffrey's work was bas.(‘ci. 
we may pass over Bede, since his short account of the period is obviously founder t 
on Gildas and the wTiters used by Nennius. Of Gildas we know little bej^ond wliat 
he himself discloses in his lament for the calamities of Britain and denunciatiorj cf 
the princes and people for their sins, entitle/i De Excidio et Concjuesiu Briiunniir 
(c. 547). At this time, some fifty years after the year of Mount Badon, when he 
was boni, there appears to have been a Romanizing faction opposed to the nationnl 
party among the Britons; and, to judge from his singling out for eulogy a leader 
with a Roman name, Gildas was a warm partisan of the former. He gives a meagr<! 
account of the arrival of the Saxons, called in to help repel the Piets and Scots 
and of the battles fought against the Saxons w'hen they abused their opportunitits 
by pillaging the land. lie states that the Britons rallied and witc victorious under 
Ambrosius Aurelianus ; he does not mention Arthur or any otlier native leader. 

Nennius. — Nennius, who about 800 compiled his Hisioria Britonum from some 
documents of the 7lh and 8th centuries, has a more circumstantial account of the 
coming of Hengist and Horsa, the flagitious deeds of Vortigern, and the varying 
fortunes of the British struggle against the invaders, d(‘scribing Arthur as the British 
commander [dux bellorum, “leader in the battles"). He inserts, among other 
episodes, the tale of the marvellous boy, here called Ambrosius, whom Geoffrc\' 
afterwards identified with Merlin, and in a number of incidents pr'^)vides a basis for 
the more dramatic scenes of Geoffrey's story. Geoffrey, in truth, exceeds NemiiiH 
in picturesque vigour as much as Nennius exceeds the bare outlines vouchsafed l>v 
Gildas. 

King Arthur. — British and Continental literature has given us many diffenrjt 
portrayals of Arthur and the Arthurian age, all of wdiich are more or less fabul^ns. 
History tells us almost nothing, and the indefatigable researches of scholars ani' .npi 
poems, legends, and folk-lore have yielded little of unquestioned certainty. 
ably the illustrious leader mentioned by Nennius was gradually credited in poj^i - 
esteem’ with the exploits and attributes of other w’-arriors. In times when lit 
was but a vague borderland Ix'tween fact and myth, he may have gathered ro^ 
his head marvels from older Welsh stories pertaining to other heroes, and even tc 
smi-divinc personages. At all events, in Breton and other stories nearer to ao 
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"/'contaminated Celtic fount Arthur figures rather as a Idng of fairyland than in 
,!k- guise of a powerful British monarch such as pleased the mind of the half-Norman 

accretion by which independent stories became at- 
l.,f'bed to the central tale of Arthur and the Round Table can be watched in the 
innumerable poems and romances that now began to be produced all over Europe 
Every one of these wnters gives internal evidence of the wide currency of popular 
ndes of Arthur and his knights, not only in Wales, but in England, and most of 
all in Brittany, the ancient Armorica, whither many of the Celtic inhabitants of 
Ihitain had migrated after the departure of the Romans. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE LEGEND IN ENGLAND 

Wace^s Brut d’Angleterre.*’—- Shortly afier the appearance of (Geoffrey s history, 
it was translated into a French metrical chronicle by the Anglo-Norman Geoffrey 
(laiinar, whose similar Estorie des Engles is still extant, the other work, the history 
of the Britons, being lost. In 1155, Norman poet, Wace, a native of Jersey, piib- 
hslu'd a liberal paraphrase of Geoftrey of Monmouth's history, in Norman-French 
ronplets. Wace was a poet of no snicdl ability, with more experience of actual life 
an<l affmrs than Geoffrey possessed, and he haiidled the story with skill and imagina- 
tion He speaks of the Round Table, a subject not mentioned by Geoffrey, and 
alludes later to the forest of Brcjcr^iiande and its marvels. He did not add much 
i»f any ccfnsequence, however, to his original, beyond the more vivid colour and 
vivacity befitting a poetic narrative. But he did give a new tone to the story. 
Ceoffroy's chronicle w^as imaginative history ; Wace's poem is, distinctively, a 
romance of chivalry, in wliich Arthur appears as a regal knight-errant, environed 
by barons and chevaliers, warring against hordes of pagans. It is the spirit of the 
epics of Charlemagne and the Chanson de Roland. 

hayamon’s ** Brut,*’ — The next great expansion of the story left by Geoffrey was 
‘iTi I'lnglish national poem in alliterative verse composed by Layamon early in the 
Lpli century. His poem was in the main an expansion of Wace s metrical history, 
whwh he doubled in length ; but he may have derived something from the lost 
^br. niclc of Gaimar, and probably used a version of Wace differing considerably 
bo; I the one now printed. But the characteristic tone of the poem is entirely 
rent from that of Celtic romance, and the snpernaturalism is more nearly atan 
^ Tentonic elves and norns than to Celtic magic. He surpasses Wace in realism 
‘Uri fire much more than Ware surpasses Geoffrey. Using his materials wi per- 
b ‘ ' freedom, he transforms the story into a national epic, in which Arthur is no 
o ie hero of chivalry, but a powerful and kingly monarch, a mighty warrior sur 
^‘0<led by able chiefs and vassal kings. 

Utw CbroiitfAsrs, — Geoffrey of Monmouth wrote ostensibly as an historian 
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the Middle Ages there were writers of history who sifted their evidence and wers^ 
critical about sources ; but the majority were not merely lax but credulous, and th, 
tale of Arthur was accepted with all its embellishments down to the time of ILdn, 
shed. The only chroniclers that need detain us, and that merely because they ai 
least affected a literary form, are the metrical chroniclers Robert of Gloucester an ■ 
Peter Langtoft, writing about the end of the 13th century, and Robert Mantnn « 
of Brunne, who wrote a little later. Robert of Gloucester paraphrased Geoffrev 
and some other authorities in rhyming couplets and a doggerel style, and Langtoft 
wrote a similar work in French. Mannyng, better known as the author of Hana 
lyng Synne, composed, or rather compiled, a chronicle partly from Langtoft an i 
partly from Wace. These writers were not slavish copyists ; they tried to lak(' a 
personal view of the story they borrowed, and retold it in their own ways ; bat 
they were of inferior literary importance to the others mentioned in this chapter. 

FRENCH ARTHURIAN POEMS 

Foreign Influences. — In the Middle Ages, when nothing like our modern notions 
of originality and the heinoiisness of plagiarism had ever occurred to a human inind. 
there was a natural tendency for any attractive subject, like the feats of Charle- 
magne's paladins and the mar\'els of Eastern and Western magic, to he n;ganlt ^1 
as international property. Within half a century after Geoffrey’s Historia, Artirii 
had become a cosmopolitan hero, famous from Italy to Iceland, and tlu^ theme of 
more lays and romances on the Continent than in the island of his origin. Tbi- 
development cannot be traced without close consideration of a mass of Fren- It 
works, which w^ere largely responsible for most of the Arthurian literature produ ’d 
in England from the time of Layamon to that of Tennyson and Swinburne, dud 
even reacted upon the native literature of Wales. 

The Breton Lays. — ^The transformation of the romantic hlstorji. with its accreti ons 
of legend into a complex cycle of romances may be traced in the intermediate stiui- s 
of the short poems called the Breton lays, the Tristan poems of the two Nornmns, 
B^roul and Thomas, and the metrical romances of Chr<?(ien de Troyes. The lays 
were brief poems dealing \vith incidents from Celtic folk-lore and kindred soar es 
that originated among the Bretons of Armorica. Some were about Arthur ; m mv 
about knights and lovers and fairies that were eventually enrolled in Arti> n - 
countless retinue ; others, like the charming one turned into English as Sir OryCf, 
came from classical lore. This was the old tale of Orpheus and Eurydice, tr. ms- 
muted into a fairy story of a visit to the Celtic Otherworld. Whatever the or aib 
every tale was invested with this atmosphere of fairyland. Thus one of the 
examples existing in English, Thomas Chestre's Sir Launfal^ tells of a knight hh ‘ j 
with the love of a fairy, who lays on him one condition, that he shall not boas^ <> 
his high fortune. In a moment of inadvertence he breaks his promise. The ; *y 
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,„lhdraws her love, aod he is suddenly hurled into the direst distress and peril- 
nil. when he has b™„ condenmed to death by a jealous tjaeon, his super,, £0 0! 
....Stress relents and jarries Inn, oH to the hl.sslul Isle „f ' the 

. ..,e„al at this and i, hra.nr, also e.xistins in an E„i;l.,|, ve.sien, were by Marie 
-.1, l-rance, a Norman lady hv,n|; at the Enslisli court, at, out ,17, Iti’e early 
nuiiiuscnpts are extant, attesting the popularity of her Uy.. Tliuy are miniature 
romances, gems of acconiiilished workniaur^liip, compact <iu(i wTlktunied as the 
contemporary but very different in thdr grace and lendenios.s. Le Chhre- 
tcaille, or The Honeysuckle, relates an incident of the loves o( Tristram and Iseult 
a lid, like several others of tlie Breton lays, has, so to bpeak, a [)osthuinous con- 
nection with the Arthurian cycle. No doubt other lays, which have disappeared, 
f. 'lined a transitional stage ))et\\i-en the firiisdied com pf);hit ions of Clircti^mi and the 
popular tales from which much of their substance must have been ultimately derived. 


Tristram and Iseult— Before the date of Marie's lays, the tragic love-story of 
Tnviram and Iseult had been treated by the Norman poet BCroul, about 1150, 
an 1 twenty years later by the Anglo-Norman Thennas. Till r{'c<‘utly the Tristram 
iicrml, which was not attached to the Arthurian cycle till a late date, was regarded 
a- «!ne of tiie most ancient of Celtic myths. Gaston Paris descrilied it as derived 
ir. ai .some ancestral myth among the Piets or Celts/ whiGi became saturated with 
Ck'sical and Oriental inlluences when it was revived by the Bretons of Armorica 
ai: 1 adopted by the Saxons and gallicized Normans. Kcvaait inquiry, however, 
good reasons for finding ail the germs of the story in liL'^torical limes and facts 
Uii.t can be definitely localized. Iseult was probably the daughter of a Scandi- 
navian chief ruling in Dublin at the middle of the qth century,'^ a person of whom 
various iiidejiendcnt records exist. The story told in so many different versions 
iuMSi ]h^*rouI to Wagner in all probability had a solid foundation in actual incidents, 
ah' - independently recorded ; and, if the views of leading antiquaries may be trusted, 
the luius of a chapel founded by Iseult herself may still be seen in the environs of 
Ihibiun* Gonn, or Horm, the supposed father of Iseult, has further been identified 
Horn, the hero of the old romance of Horn and Rimenhild. Ihis later view 
cl tliu origin of the world-famous story is of mure than antiquarian importance. 

M)uHy, if in this case and in that of the Perceval legend, to be referred to later, 
h t n be shown that traditional versions of historical incidents came to be (unln'dded 
‘ea* composite mass of Arthurian story, a new light is thrown on the obscure 
pro tss by which the legend of Arthur, so small lu its heginningb, grew witi 
stiange rapidity to such vast proportions. 

B«roBl.~B^rours rendering of the famous story is a variant of the ordinary 

‘ G. Paris, Polm4t U Ugtiuiei du Mofm-dg* -Tristan el heut. 

• Atistnmitm, Feb. l, 19*3. ““1 subsequent correspondenc*^ 

* AUitftmum, May 3«, *9*4. *u*d subsequent oortespondenoe. 
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version, inasmuch as he makes the magic philtre enchaining Tristram and Iseult 
in their fatal passion decline in potency after a season. When Iseult has returned 
to her husband, a more human love for her lost paramour takes the place of the old 
madness, and gives a pathetic interest to the second part of the story, jwhich unfor- 
tunately breaks off before the end. Thomas's story is not so simple in style, and 
dwells in the manner of a sentimental novelist on the emotions of the loveless spouse^ 
and parted lovers. He was preparing the way for Chretien's analysis' of the fine 
shades of courtly love. 

Chr6tien de Troyes (c. 1140-C. 1191). — The Provencal poet Chr( 5 tien also wrotf 
a Tristan, which is lost. His extant poems are the first to show the Arthurian 
stories marshalled into a cycle. Furthermore, they became the ultimate originals 
of many English poems and romances both in mediaeval and in modern times. Ercc 
et £nide told the story of Geraint, found later in the Welsh Mabinogion and i)i 
Tennyson's Geraint and Enid. Cliges is an analytical tale oi passion only slenderly 
associated with Arthur. Le Chevalier de la Charrette gave the world the enthralling 
love-story of Lancelot and Guenevere, unknown to Geoffrey and his direct followta^, 
who made the villainous Modred lover of the queen. A masterly poem, Yvain, 
or Le Chevalier au Lion, tells the Celtic tale of the magic fountain guarded by an 
armed champion, and of the widowed lady who, after brief wooing, marries 
slayer of her husband, the aforesaid champion. This is the same story as the Lady 
of the Fountain in the Mabinogion. Perceval le Gallois, of which Chretien wrot* 
10,000 lines and three continuators no less than 60,000 more, is the first great literary 
presentment of the Grail quest. The corresponding tale included in Lady Char- 
lotte Guest's version of the Mabinogion is Peredur. 

The New Bomanoes, — If the reader will imagine one of Tennyson’s Idylls, such a?- 
Geraint and Enid, amplified on the lines of a novel, and infused with a totally differed 
ethical feeling, a wwldly, sceptical, and playful spirit, dallying v^ith love in a way 
like that of the sentimental romances of Mile de Scydery, he will have a good kUw 
of a typical poem of Chretien's. It had plot, character-drawing, clever portraituo' 
of manners, customs, costumes, and the elegance and pageantry of court life : abo\e 
all, it had love interest. It was the artificial sentiment approved by the Coiut^ 
of Love, the knight's allegiance to the chosen lady, erected into a religion, with 
accepted ritual, and a code of rules deduced from Ovid's Art of Love. Chretnii 
wrote at the court of Marie de Champagne, daughter of Louis VII. of France, 
of Eleanor, afterwards wife of our Henry II., famous as tlie mother and abettoi 
rebellious princes. Recently it has been suggested that Eleanor was the original i>f 
Guenevere, and her devoted seneschal, William, Earl of Pembroke, of the guilty 
Lancelot ; also that Perceval, earliest hero of the Grail quest, was their natucal 
son, a nameless knight killed in Ireland in 1204.^ Chretien states, significantiv, 

* AihsHmum, Aug. 29, Sept. 19, 1915, md March 6, 1916. 
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that the substance of the Lancelot story was given him by his liege lady, Marie de 
Champagne. 


Welsh Tales ol Arthur. — It is unnecessary here to go into the vexed questions of 
the real or imaginary allusions to Arthur in ancient Welsh poems and legends. We 
now possess in Lady Charlotte Guest’s Mabino^ion a beautiful English translation 
of four tales, called the Four Branches of the Mabinogi, found in a 15th-century MS., 
the Fed Book of Hergest. These stories, dating from a much earlier epoch, contain 
nothing about Arthur ; but with them are associated five later stories of the king 
nr his knights, the three already mentioned, Geraint, the l^dy of the Fountain, and 
Peredur, dealing with the themes of three of Chretien’s romances, and two of purely 
Ikilish origin, devoid of the foreign features introduced into these three. Of the 
two British tales, KilJmch and Olwen comprises an enormous list of Arthurian names, 
with incidents that have recognizable coimectioiis with history. All are thoroughly 
Welsh in details, ideas, and atmosphere, even the three apparently reimported from 
Chretien, the history of which, enshrining as they do primitive Welsh myths and 
Welsh names afterwards gallicized, is an obscure problem. 


The Holy Grail.— -The two motives that ultimately transformed Arthurian story 
into an Arthuriad, giving the miscellaneous congeries of tales a unity more integral 
than that of mere grouping round a ceiural personage, were the inspiring idea of 
the Grail quest and the tragic loves of Guenevere and Lancelot. As we have seen, 
Chretien introduced this latter element, perhaps borrowing the story from a lost 
French romance (possibly by Walter Map) that is said to have been the origmM of 
the German Ulrich von Zatziklmvcn’s poem. We have also seen that Chretien 
wiole 10,000 lines of a Grail poem, in which the knight of the quest is PCTceval, 
net the saintly Galahad of later romances. But in origin the Grail motive belong 
to a remote antiquity. At first, the Grail appears as a heathen talisman, the idti- 
niate provenance and esoteric meaning of which are subjects still of eenes con ro- 
1 Cl .y In the process of time it beemne identified with the sacred 
th, i.lood of Christ after the Crucifixion, and the quest, which in the 
is simply a story of vengeance, was definitely christianize e 3 

nt> trical romance Sir Pcrcwelle gives a form of the Perceva s ory ^ | 

t!«at of Peredur ; here it has not yet been combined with the ancient trad 
tik Grail. 


ANGLO-NORMAN AND ENG LISH ARTHURIAN ROMANC^ 

Borron’s Trilogy. — The profoundly mystical who 

Siiiii.d was due, presumably, to the Anclo-Normau kiught, 
h t > 70 -la.a) composed a trilogy of poems in wh.ch the 

Table, and the Grill becomes an cuic of the conversion of Bntain_ The tet mn 


Tabli imi-ti;e'~Grlii'b.comes S. epic of 'the conve^on - 

second parts alone have survived, and in a mntiUted condiUoa They were soo 
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cast into prose, rearranged, and enormously extended. They went on expanding 
in the hands of later scribes, until they reached the unwieldy dimensions in which 
they were printed in the 15th and i6th centuries. Probably the missing third part is 
represented by the French romance known as the Didot Perceval, after the owner 
of the MS. The rude English alliterative romance called Joseph of A rimathea is derived 
from the Grand Saint Graal, one of the later prose recensions of Borron. Here Galahad 
is the victorious hero of the quest. Borron's Merlin was worked up an<k expanded 
to form an introduction to the huge romance of Lancelot, compiled about 1220. 

Prose Romances. — The only English prose romances of Arthur were the Merlin, 
translated from this expansion of Borron's poem, and Malory's great recension of 
many Arthurian romances, the Morte Darthur, The French prose Lancelot has, 
however, been claimed for an English writer, Walter Map (see ante, p. 616), author 
of De Nugis Curialium, a miscellany of satirical anecdotes and legends. The finest, 
part of this romance is the second portion, La Queste del Saint Graal, which tells in 
noble French prose of Lancelot’s failure and Galahad’s achievement of the sacred 
quest. Malory, whose Morte Darthur was printed by Caxton in 1485, drew his 
materials from a large number of French and English sources, and not always from 
the finest version of a given romance. Thus about a third of it is from a French 
prose Tristan, whJch gives an inferior account of its eponymous hero to that in 
the earlier tales. His first books were reduced " from the various MSS. repre- 
senting the Merlin and its extensions, and the prose Lancelot supplied the main 
foundation for the latter part, from Book XL onwards. 

English Metrical Romances. — After Layamon, for a century or more, Arthurian 
romance in English fell into the hands of journeymen minstrels, whose work is of 
small account in comparison with the finished poems or the strange, mystical prose 
romances then being written in French. The metrical chronicles of Robert of Glou- 
cester and Peter Langtoft have already been mentioned. More coniplicated metrical 
effects were attempted in the Northern poem Sit Tristrem, attributed, perhaps 
through confusion with the Anglo-Norman Thomas, to the famous Thomas of Ercil- 
doune. The results are, however, not very gratif3dng, at least to modern ears, 
especially in comparison with the easy couplets of the French poem. Not much 
superior in accomplishment are the 10,000 lines that have survived of a Kentish 
poet's rendering of the Merlin romance, entitled Arthur and Merlin. 

Early in the 14th century those worthy renderings of the exquisite Breton lay*^ 
appeared. Sir Orfeo, Sir Degare, Emarh, and Le Freine. Then, later in the century 
there was a fresh outburst of poetic activity, among the firstfruits of which was a 
fine adaptation of Chretien's Yvain under the title Ywain and Gawain. About 
1350-60 a poet of strong national leanings, both in his patriotic fervour and hh 
preference for Old English metre, wrote a poem known as the “ Thornton " Moth' 
Arthure after the scrivener, Robert Thornton, who wrote the MS. preserved at 
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Lincoln. Reasons of a doubtful character have been adduced for identifyini? the 
anraymous poet wth Huchown of the Awle Ryale, otherwise “ The gude Sir Hew 

^ mentioned by Dunbar in his Lament 

f MaMns. lo the same poet, on ingemous but not convincing grounds, have 
been attributed Pearl, Cleanness and Patience. The Destruction of Troy, and others 
among the best productions of this era. 


• Arthure is a very free paraplirase of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s narra- 

tive of Arthurs later career, especially the war with Lucius. So free is it in 
plac^ that the vmto inadvertently betrays himself in allusions to contemporary 
events talking of Spanyolis " m his account of the sea-fight, evidently having 
m mmd the recent victory over the Spaniards off Winchelsea, and making Arthur’s 
overthrow of the Emperor a facsimile of Crecy. The poem may, in fact, be re- 
garded as an indirect eulogy of Edward III., whose prowess is reflected in King 
.'Vrthm. It is one of the most original of our Arthurian poems, and its splendid 
iescriptive passages lent many a magical pluase to Malory. The martial ring of 
the verse is like that of Layamon and the old Saxon war-epics : 


Then Sir Gawain greeted wth his grey eeii, 

For gtief of his good men that he should guide ; 

He wist that they wounded were and weary forfought ; 
And what for wonder and woe all his wit failed. 

And then sighing he said with springing teats, 

“ With Saracens beset are we on every side ; 

I sigh not for myself, so help our Lord, 

But for to see us surprised iny sorrow is the more. 

Be doughty to-day, yon dukes shall be yours I 
For dear God, this day, dread ye no weapon. 

We shall end this day as excellent knights. 

Heir to endless joy with the stainless angels. 

Though we have unwittingly wasted ourselves. 

We shall work ail weal in the worship of Christ. 

We shall, spite yon Saracens, I sicker you rny troth. 
Sup with our Saviour solemnly in heaven, 

In presence of that precious prince of all others, 

With prophets, and patriarchs, and apostles full noble, 
Before his freelike face that formed us all. 

Yonder to yon yieldsoons, he that yields him ever, 
Quilst he is quick and unquelled with hands, 

Be he nevermore saved nor succoured of Christ, 

But Satan his soul may sink into hell.” 

Then grimly Sir Gawain grips his weapon, 

Against that great battle he graiths him soon ; 

Readily of his rich sword he rights the chains, 

In he shocks his shield, shrinks he no longer. . . , 

He rives the rank steel, he rips the mail ; 

There might he rank him arrest, his reason was passed I 
He fell in a frenzy for fierceness of heart.* 


I. Gollani^, Piarl^ pp. xliii-xlv ; G. Ncilson, Huchown of the Awle Ryale (Glasgow, Maclehose, 190a) ; 
' 0/ English XMsralHfs, I*, PP* 3«o~34, IT,pp. 1x5-24. 

* Freely 

. . 21 il 
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Gawain and the Grene Knight , — A still finer poem, assigned by some critics to th( 
same author, is the romance of Gawain and the Grene Knight, in alliterative verst 
relieved by short lyrical rhyming lines. This is the best piece of story-telling amom; 
them all, and the most spirited portrayal of the rich and crowded life of Arthur^v 
court, as a courtier of the Angevin kings conceived it. 

Synopsis. — At Camelot, where Arthur and his knights are assembled, a 
gigantic unknown knight, clad in green and carrying a Danish axe, challenges 
any knight prese^it to an exchange of blows, on the condition, clinched by an 
oath, that if the stranger submit to the first blow he shall have the right to return it 
at the end of a year. Gawain accepts the challenge, and with one blow strikes 
off the gianCs head. The Green Knight picks up the head, and rides off with 
it under his arm, reminding Gawain of his engagement. Gawain keeps tJus 
tryst appointed, and is entertained at a castle, where his host leaves him for three 
days in charge of his wife. This beautiful lady subjects Gawain to a severe 
trial of his truth and loyalty, hut her temptations prove unavailing. When the 
time comes for him to submit his neck to the Green Knight^s axe, he receives a 
mere scratch, and the stranger reveals himself as Gawain s host, the fair lady'^ 
husband, and declares that Gatmin has proved himself the most faultless knight 
on earth. In singular contrast with this is Tennyson* s description of the favourite 
hero of the English romancers as ''false and adulterous,** 

The Awntyrs (Adventures) of Arthur at the Tarn Waihelyne and Golagros ami 
Gawain are two romances of about the same date (c. 1370), and not unsimiiur 
in general character. The former gives a thrilling picture of a fearful sha[>o 
emerging from a Cumberland tarn, and revealing itself to Guenevere and Gawain 
as Guenevere's mother suffering torments for her sins. In the other, the chief sui> 
ject is a knightly encounter between Gawain and a powerful foe, followed by an act 
of exalted magnanimity on the part of Gawain, who prefers to accq')t shame rather 
than act ungenerously. In The Wedding of Sir Gawain, this chivalrous knight 
appears again in a noble r6le. 

Lovclich and other Versiners. — Most of the other Arthurian romances were tla* 
work of ruder minstrels. Such was the indefatigable skinner, Henry I.X)velich, wh<) 
turned the elephantine Grand Saint Graal into jog-trot couplets {c, 1450), * 

rendered the overgrown romance of Merlin into a wooden kind of verse. Loveh' b 
bequeathed us more than 50,000 lines of this sort : 

So whaane this Feste tho comen was. 

The peple gan sembien into that place, 

And hit assaiedou there cvcrychon. 

But of al that peple was there not on 
That the sword there owt taken myhte ; 

Hit was the lasse wondyr: they hidden non 
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Harking back to the previous century, we find another Morte Arthur e, a decade 
r two later than the Thornton poem, not epical and Anglo-Saxon in tone, but 
jomantic, and not alliterative but in stanzas, like the following, which have no 
..plendour of style but at any rate flow pleasantly : 

The kynge tomyd hym there he stode, 

To syr Bedwere with wordys kene i 
“ Have Excalaber, my swerde good, 

A better brond was neuyr sene, 

Go, caste it in the salt flode 

And thou shalt se wonder, as I wene. 

Hye the faste, for crosse on Rode, 

And telle me what thou hast ther sene.*’ 

This poem, like its earlier namesake, was much used by Malory, and the reader 
has, of course, recognized the incident immortalized by Tennyson. It was also 
the source of that exquisite idyll, the love-tragedy of Elaine. 
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Chapter 5. THE MATTER OF FRANCE : CAROLINCflAN 
AND OTHER ROMANCES ^ 

The Chanson de Roland — Origin of the Chansons de Geste — Carolingian Romanc^ in 
English — Other Romances of French Origin — Amis and Anuloun 

The “ Chaoson de Roland." — Wace tells how at the battle of Hastings the minstrel 
Taillefer rode into the fray singing of Charlemagne and of Roland and Oliver and 
the knights who died at Roncesvalles. This was the subject of the earliest of the 
chansons de geste, the Chanson de Roland, which is also in rnany respects the finesl . 
It was probably finished in its present literary form during tlie latter half of the 
iith century ; the best manuscript, written in England and preserved at Oxford, 
dates from a century later. Though it contains a nucleus of fact, careful research 
has shown that in this and all the other chansons history has been completely trans 
formed. The battle of Roncesvalles, described by the trouvire as the encounter 
of two mighty hosts of Franks and Saracens, was in reality a mere rearguard action, 
taking place in 778, in which a part of the Frankish army was set upon and defeatei 
by the Gascon inhabitants of the mountain region between France and Spain. An 
elaborate plot is constructed, hingeing on the treason of Roland's enemy Ganelon 
so as to make the catastrophe sound plausible without hurting patriotic feeling. 

Origin of the “Chansons de Geste.” — The theory that the chansons grew into th-' 
extant form of continuous poems out of shorter lays composed by minstrels conteni 
porary with or very little later than the events which they celebrated has now bein 
exploded. They are not an historical ipopSe directly begotten of the events them 
selves; they are not types of popular epic, but imaginative works, deliberately 
composed in order to furnish a picturesque account of certain tr^itional heroes 
An examination of the place-names occurring in any of the chansons shows th n 
they are all closely associated with certain pilgrims’ ways and certain abbeys an ! 
other shrines where the tombs of Girard de Roussillon and other paladins were 
source of revenue to the monks who preserved them. Actual persons had exist 'i 
answering to the foremost heroes of the poems ; but the records of their carcc: > 
in the chansons are fantastic, and their actual achievements are for the most pm 
ignored. The process of development seems to have been roughly as follows. T ■■ 
monkish guardians of a shrine, desirous of glorifying the relics under their cbai 
would put forth, perhaps in all good faith, an historical account of the found s'- 
of their abbey or the persons entombed there. This account would probably t. '' 
the form of a Latin biography, such as the Vita Gerardi, relating the lustory of Gir i 
de Roussillon, which corresponds in main lines to the chanson de geste known v 
the heros name. Tlie Latin life would then be converted into a metrical st' v 
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or the unlearned. As M. Bedier, who has made a thoroughgoing inquiry into the 
origins of the whole family of chansons de geste, tersely puts it, “ These fictions took 
f he shape of a story of adventure and strife, at once religious and heroic— a chanson 
ha\nng the distinctive features of a hagiography, the life of a saint having 
the distinctive features of a chanson de geste** It is worth noting that the genealogy 
rf the Arthurian story is precisely similar. Geoffrey of Monmouth writes a Latin 
Itistory, drawn largely from Bede and Nennius, who obtained their history to a 
large extent from Orosius ; Wace and Layamon, and on the Continent Chretien 
he Troyes and the rest of the chivalric poets, turned this material into the more 
acceptable shape of metrical romance. The supposed burial-place of King Arthur 
at Glastonbury even played an analogous part in the genesis of the Hisioria Regum 
lUitannim to that in the chansons of the shrines containing the bones of Charle- 
magne’s paladins. 

General Character of the “ Chansons de Geste.”— Thus the epical Matter of France, 
whilst it reached its maturity before the finest blossoming of the Arthurian literature, 
h.id by no means so remote an origin, although as it degenerated very ancient tradi- 
tions became embedded in it, such as the Teutonic folk-tale of the dwarf Oberon 
I identified with Alberic of the Nibelungenlied) who plays so romantic a part in 
ilHon of Bordeaux. Before they began to be corrupted by the taste for novelties, 
tlie chansons de gesie were severely epical in spirit and style. Love was not among 
the prominent motives. There were no heroines. But in the more romantic poetry 
uh.ich succeeded them the resources of rhetorical wit are exhausted in describing 
tlie beauty of women, whom the chansons, if they mention them at all, dismiss 
wuh a single epithet. The chansons were written for men ; the romances, like the 
modern novel, were probably meant chiefly for feminine readers. And, as Pro- 
h^sor Wilmotte neatly puts it, On chantait la geste ; on lisait le roman/' Both 
kinds were essentially aristocratic, in subject, sentiment, and appeal. 

CAROLINGIAN ROMANCE IN ENGLISH 

The English romances of Charlemagne and his peers represent the French romans 
the late versions or rcnianiemenis (rehandlings) that were produced when 
interests — love, knight-errantry, and fantastic adv^enture — had adulterated the 
[)le warlike spirit of the original chanson de geste. There are no medijeval poems 
in i'nglish breathing the austere heroism of tlie old epic, unless it be Layamon s 
' itipt to make a national saga of the story of Arthur. \Vhen the English minstrels 
hi d their hand on the current French romances, they found the chansons and the 
n* ’* er continuations and remaniements forming an immense literature, from which 
selected to suit tlie taste of their audiences, 
riiis poetic literature falls into three or four large groups, known collectively 
iTcnch as (a) the G^te du Rok the cycle of Charlemagne, comprising a numbei 
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of poems from Roland to Huon of Bordeaux, composed in the 12th century ; (b) the 
Geste de Guillaume d' Orange, a large family of romances, dating from the 12th anci 
13th centuries, the finest single poem being the splendid Aliscans, celebrating the 
defeat of Guillaume near Arles in 793 ; (c) the cycle, mainly of the I3ll:h century, 
relating to the struggles of the great nobles against Charlemagne ; and the Geste 
des Lorrains, centering in Raoul de Cambrai. \ 

Only fragments remain of an English rendering of Roland, made iii the 14th 
century. From the chanson Otinel, in which Roland figures, came tWp English 
poems, Duke Roland and Sir Ottuell of Spain, and a very free adaptation entitled 
OtueL Rauf Coilyear is a late Scots poem of Charlemagne, composed in an alliter- 
ative rhyming metre. Rowland and Vernagu and the Sege of Melayne (Siege of 
Milan) tell late and extravagant stories of Roland, Charlemagne, and Archbishoj) 
Turpin. Huon of Bordeaux was Englished from late prose redactions by Lord 
Berners (c. 1525-33), the translator of Froissart ; it was one of the most popular of 
all the romances, and had been expanded in a series of continuations. It is in this 
tale that the dwarf Obcron, king of the fairies, plays a picturesque part, inspiring 
one of Shakespeare’s most poetical creations and also the fine epic of Wieland bearing 
the name of Oberon. 

Sir Ferumbras (c. 1380) and The Sowdone of Bahylone (c. 1400) are poems in 
homely verse recounting the marvellous incidents of Charlemagne’s wars with the 
Saracens and relief of Rome ; they belong to the Fierabras cycle, among the latest 
but most popular of the French chansons. Fierabras, in a prose redaction later on, 
was the main source of Caxton’s Charles the Grete (1485). Caxton also translated 
and printed (1489) a typical romance from the group relating the story of Charle 
magne and his rebellious vassals, Renaud de Montauban, entitling it The Right 
Pleasaunt and Goodly Historic of the Foure Sonnes of Aymon. The earliest text 
of the original chanson is in alexandrines of the 12th century. Caxton used a 
15th-century prose version. 

OTHER ROMANCES OF FRENCH ORIGIN 

Putting on one side for the moment the poems with classical and oriental subjects 
and those based on native English legends, we find many romances derived from 
French originals besides those that come under the Arthurian canon. Hugh 
Rutland's Ipomedon was tAvice translated in rh}nne and once in prose. There wen' 
also several translations of the popular Parihenope de Blois. The alliterative Williar-^ 
of Palerne is a rather clumsy rendering of the highly romantic Guillaume de Pakrv: , 
the hero of which is magically transformed into a werwolf. Another story of met * 
morphosis originally told in Latin prose by Jean d' Arras (1387) is the romance .)f 
MSlusine, of which there is an English prose version, Melusyne, and also a reiidcriM^’ 
in geven-line stanzas, called the Romans of Partenay, drawn from a French poern n 
the ordinary octosyllabic couplets (c. 1400). Translation as often as not fell iu ' 
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ihe hands of professional hacks, and the stanzas are mostly not far above doggerel. 
r>ut even the hack was moved to poetry by the pathos of the elfin~wife*s parting 
itom her husband Raymond, whose curiosity had brouglit on their heads this doom 
')y asking the secret of her mysterious disappearances. At once she is transfigured 
into the likeness of a great serpent, and flies round the palace uttering dolorous 
('ries, finally with a loud lament vanishing for ever. 

Adieu, wurthitste I Adieu, with all honour ! 

Adieu, my siiete lone j'reiiled in hcrt sad ! 

Our lorde Ihe aide and be thi concellour ! 

With-out more sj^ech a lepe ther she made, 

(Seyng the Barons all that ther were had), 

Thorugh a fenistre so passed and wend 
When of hyr wurdes thys had made an ende. 


The alliterative Chevelere Assigne was a T4th-century version of the popular 
romance, the Chevalier an Cygne, which was afterwards n'duced into prose as Helyas, 
Knight of ihe Swan, and had long currency. It celebrates the deeds of the Crusader 
(kjdefroy de Bouillon, reputed to be the son of a swan-maiden. 

Amis and Amiloun. — Other exceptions occurred to the third-rate quality of the 
native adaptations of foreign works. Perhaps no mediaeval story wjis re-told in 
more numerous or more various forms than that of the old chanson de geste, Amis 
ct A mile, which was biiscd on a Latin life embodying a legend of the Dark Ages. 
The subject was the friendship between two nobles — dubbed knights of Charle- 
magne by the French version — friendship self-sacrificing even unto death. In the 
ITiglish redaction, which appeared in the 13th century, the parts of the two friends 
are reversed, and the central interest of the story is the passion of Belisante, daughter 
of the King of Lombardy, for Sir Amys. The characters of the pair are developed 
with no little realism, and the sensuous charm of the garden scenery amid which 
the intrigue goes on brings a foretaste of the Renaissance. 

Up her rose that swete wight, 

Into the garden she went full right. 

With maidens hende and free ; 

The summer’s day was fair and bright, 

The sun him shone through learn of light. 

That seemly was on to see. 

She heard the foules great and small, 

The sweet note of the nightingale, 

Bull merrily sing on tree, 

Ac her heart was so hard i-brought, 

On lovedonging was all her thought. 

No might her gamen no glee. 

Belisante woos her knight with the self-abandonment to passion that came in 
''ith ChriSticn de Troyes and the more sophisticated romans d'aventure, and when 
•Vmys protests his loyalty to the king she flies out upon him. 
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That merry maiden of great renown 
Answered, ** Sir knight, thou n*ast no ctown ! * 

For God that bought thee dear, 

Whether art thou priest other parson ? 

Other tliou art monk, other canon, 

Tljat preachest me thus here ? 

Thou no shouldst have been no knight 
To gon among maidens bright ; 

Thou shouldst have been a frere \ 

He that learned thee thus to preach, 

The devil of hell I him beteach, 

My brother though he were I ** 

Thus the piece of simple hagiography has passed through the stage of hero-saga 
to the form of a passionate idyll inspired with the new ideals of the age of Courtly 

Love. 

* A monk's shaven crown 



Chapter 6. THE MATTER OF ROME : CLASSICAL. ORIENTAL. 
AND MISCELLANEOUS ROMANCES 


Ancient History in the Middle Ages — Romances of Alcxand^'r, Thebes, and the 
Orient — Fables and Tales — Romances of Rnglish Origin: Horn, Havelok, Beves, Guy of 
Warwick f Fulk Fiti WarinCt The Gesi of Rohm Hood 


Ancient History In the Middle Ages. — If the lapse of a few hundred years was enough 
to produce an imaginary account of the events celebrated in the chansons de geste 
and the romances which were their derivatives, a still more visionary treatment of 
things more remote in time was to be expected. The Matter of Rome is a concise 
phrase for a mass of pseudo-history concerning the Greeks and Romans which the 
Middle Ages derived, not from the historians, nor directly from Homer and the 
cyclic poets, but from irresponsible compilers at a second or a third remove. Their 
authorities on the Trojan War were a certain Dictys Cretensis. probably hailing from 
tlie 2nd century a.d., who gave himself out to have been an eye-witness of the events, 
and a 6th-century writer. Dares Phrygius, whose version was more flattering to the 
Trojans. From the Ephemeris Belli Trojani of the one and the Excidio Troja of 
the other, or mors probably from the expanded accounts of intervening writers, 
were obtained the materials for a Rowan de 1 eoie (c. 1165) by a Trench clerk, Benoit 
(le Sainte More, who dedicated his work to Queen Eleanor, wife of Henry II., and a 
Latin prose Historia Destructionis Trojee (1287) by Guido delle Colonne. These were 
in turn a basis for the many romances of the Trojan War which appeared in various 
h'.uropean languages. Guido was translated in a long alliterative poem. The Gest 
Uistorial of the Destruction of Troy, and Benoit seems to have been abridged in a 
poem in couplets. The Siege of Troy, which was utilized by Gower m the Confessto 
Amantis. Besides the romantic interest attaching to the highly embellished stories 
of the Homeric heroes, Englishmen had another motive for their enjoyment of tales 
of Troy in the legend of the descent of the people of Britain from the Trojans through 
Brutus, the supposed eponymous founder of the kingdom. Wace s an ayamon s 
l:ruts and the Welsh Brut Tysilio, an abridgment of Geoffrey, were but the most 
r -lebrated of many compositions, principally French, purporting to re a e le ann s 

of Britain. 


Romanees of Alexander. Thebes, and the Orlent.-The krther l?well^ 

i i^tory was stimulated by the Crusades and acquaintance wi i \ \ ^ ^ jx 

l-mntine and Alexandrian romance. A fabulous history o which was trans 
I-. Binning in the Greek acermnt, known as the Psendo-Calhsthen®, “ 

! .led into Utin early in the 4th century *.D., and 1^^,! 

Jfirtoria Akr«airi Magtri, in the loth OTtaiy. The French Romm dAhxmir. 
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of Lambert le Tort and its remaniemcnt by Alexandre de Bernay (to the twelve 
syllable verse of which was first applied the term alexandrine) appeared in the iitb 
century. Hence came Eustace of Kent's Roman de Toute Chevalerie and the finest 
of the English poems, King Alisaunder, both of the 13th century ; the f|*agmentary 
Wars of Alexander : and the Scots poem Alexander the Great, to mention; no others. 
These romances were as mythical in foundation and as thoroughly imbu(^ with the 
ideas of chivalry and lust for the marvellous as any of the romances of kniglit-errantry 
previously enumerated. Closely akin in manner and matter was the i3th“Centuiy 
romance Richard Coer de Lyon, based on a lost Anglo-French original. 

Romances of Thebes. — Similar were the adventures and transformations of tht‘ 
tale of Thebes, the mecli<x"val source for which was the Thehaid of Statius. A 12th- 
century French poet, and later Boccaccio in his Teseide, Chaucer in his masterpiece 
The Knight's Tale, and the plodding Lydgate in the huge Troy Book (c. 1420), were 
the principal purveyors of parts or of the whole of the fully developed story. 

Byzantine Romances. — Of the sentimental romances derived from Byzantine 
story-tellers, who were largely responsible for the Oriental ingredients in European 
romance, the most famous was the Cliges of Chretien de Troyes, and the finest English 
example was Flores and Blanche flotir, a tale of the separation and sufferings of two 
lovers, ultimately reunited. This was somehow connected with Carolingian romance 
by the identification of the heroine with the mother of Bertlu*, aux Grands Pit^d^, 
who gave her name to a French story. William of Palerne, The Seven Sages uj 
Rome, the religious stories the King of Tarsys and Sir Isumbras, and some othet 
late specimens of romans d'aventnre and the like, belong wholly or in part to the 
Byzantine tradition. Calumniated innocence, lost children brought up by out- 
landish foster-parents, adventures among Saracens, giants, and dragons, magic and 
miracles, are the usual stock-in-trade, and the moral is either sentimental or religious. 

Fables and Tales. — A large proportion of the popular tales in su4?h didactic col 
lections as the Gesta Romanorum and the Disciplina Clericalis are of Oriental pro 
venance. Dame Siriz, which went through many languages before it appeared \n 
English verse about the middle of the 13th century, seems to show an Indian origiu 
in the doctrine ci metempsychosis implied in the transformation of the Dame's victiiu 
into a bitch. The satirical Land of Cokaygne is a tale in verse that forms a clo"'* 
parallel to the French fabliaux, though its paradise of gluttony and idleness may 
a bit of Eastern fantasy. Several of Chaucer's coarser stories, such as the Sun 
moner’s and the Reeve's tales, are also close analogues of the French fabliaux, whi^ 
were essentially bourgeois, realistic, and satirical, as compared with the aristocratic 
tone of the romance. There were Middle English collections of fables, ascribed io 
lEsop, but really derived from Phaedrus, The Ysopet of Marie de France was 
ently based on these English fables. Lydgate began a similar book of fables, 
finished only seven. The remoter sources of many fables, especially those contain 
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,ig stories of beasts, were the Buddhist Jaiakas, dating from the 4th century b.c. 
r earlier, and Panchatantra, which are represented in Syriac and Arabic by the 
. ollection known as Kahlah and Dimnah, or the Fables of Bidpai. No doubt, the 
{ *reek fables collected under the name of ^Esop were, with some possible exceptions, 
i idependent of these ; but most of them must have originated in Asia Minor in 
{anes when there was considerable intercourse with Persia and other Eastern neigh- 
bours. From the very different Low German beast epic, Reynard the Fox, which grew 
to such large dimensions on the Continent, there were only a few loans in English ; 
( axton was the principal debtor, translating and printing a prose version (1481). 


CHANSONS DE GESTE AND ROMANCES OF ENGLISH ORIGIN 


The stories of Horn and I^imenhild, Havelok the Dane, Guy of Warwick, Beves 
ol Hampton, and some others of smaller renown, are among the popular stories of 
l‘,]iglish heroes, the oldest literary form of which is in French verse by Anglo-Norman 
poets. If there were earlier forms they have disappeared. 


Uys of Horn and of Havelok.-- The chanson of Horn (c. 1170), by an Anglo-Norman 
Thomas, is an elaborate work probably based on a French version of an Anglo- 
P.uiish story. An older and ruder version is the English Geste of King Horn, the 
dual elements of which— Irish-Norse saga and French romance— may have blended 
aii^ time between rioo and 1250; and a degenerate version of Ihomass poem, 
U'>rn Childe, was afterwards [Hit into clumsy conventional stanzas, of the kind that 

Chaucer satirized in Sir Thopas. r ^ j 

Horn, son of the slaughtered King of Suddene {Isle of Man), ts carried in 

a boat to Westerness, where the king adopts him as Ins foster-child. The kings 
daughter Rimcnhild loves him, and they secretly plight their troth. Horn is 
heiraved and banished, and after years of vicissitude comes back to reveal himselj 
and save his mistress from wedding the aged King of Fenice . . 

A better story, and one still more suggestive of the epical spirit of a lost saga^ 

\% Uavelok the Dane {c. 1300). ;■ l /iiV 

Havelok is a Danish pnnee, and Goldhurgh f , J’fL LS- 

inherited bv their guardians. Havelok is recognized and protected by 

Grim' {whose name is commemorated in the town of Grimsby) ^ jZ 

roval maiden has been promised that she shall receive the tallest, 

II, e cLryPr to W. H. XZTJmTsZZ 

to I. (fo SIM HavM i» dsris,cn. B,,l ‘“IgXtS toJ 


Havelok was in all probaDiuiy in ^ o 

1( w'nd was made the subject of two lylon oreserved The English Lay 

" >ich. in the brief form of a Breton lay. has been preserved, me r. g 
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of Havelok is nearly three times as long, fuller of interest, and richer in picturesque 
traits of character. 

Beves, Guy of Warwick, Fulk FItz Warine, etc. — Much inferior in poetic merit, bu 
more to the taste of a public fed upon the marvels and mechanical valuations of dc* 
cadent romance, were the stories of Beves, who refuses to abjure Christianity foe 
the sake of the Saracen princess Josian but wins her by his prowess, ahd of Guy o ' 
Warwick, who wins his high-born love and then devotes himself to penance and die , 
in a hermitage. Only a prose redaction exists of the Anglo-French chanson of Fulk 
Fitz Warine, the most vigorous and realistic of the stories of entirely English origin. 
It is historical in basis, legend simply having come in to combine two actual person^ 
in the hero. Fulk was a stubborn noble who took up arms against King John ; ani 
his life is full of deeds of splendid heroism, hairbreadth escapes, and scenes of thrilliiijL^ 
drama ; the characters are forcibly drawn, and the local details of Ludlow and the 
neighbourhood are accurate. 

The Gest of Robin Hood, which is a gathering of ballads into a loose epic, done in 
the i6th century, ma)^ be grouped with these earlier stories of England. It probably 
grew up during the two hundred years or more preceding, and its heroes, Robin Hood. 
Little John, and Clim of the Clough, are of the same native stamp as Hereward the 
Wake and Fulk Fitz Warine. The ballads of Chevy Chase and Otterburn are in the 
regular tradition of English' war-songs. Hind Horn, the briefest version of the old 
tale of Horn and Rimenhild, is in its terse dramatic structure essentially a baibid, 
like Sir Patrick Spens or Edward, Both in England and in Scotland, this ballad 
literature, towards the end of the period under consideration and for some time 
after, was exceedingly rich in both quality and quantity. It is thoroughly native 
in character and style, though it is imbued with the romance spirit and has entin ly 
relinquished the ancient moulds for rhyme (see p. 39 supra). 
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Chapter 7. NATIVE LITERATURE 

Layamon and the new EngUsh National Spirit-The Robert ot Gloucestei 

Md the English Literary Movement in the South-West-The Cursor Mundi in the North- 
MChard Rolle of Hampole, mystic, lyrical poet, and prose-writer — Robert of Brunne in 
East Anglia— Prose down to 1340—- Narrative and Didactic Verse— Southern Poetry— 
The Poema Mora/^Didactic Verse in lyrical form— Williain of Shoreham— Clean- 
ness, and Northern Legends— Harrowing of Hell, etc.— Owl and the 

Nightingale Lyrical Pieces t religious, poems to the Vngm, etc., Thomas de Hales ^ 
secular, the Cuckoo Song, Alysoun, etc.— Political Veise 


LAYAMON’S “BRUT* 


Layamon (c. 1200), priest of Amley (on Severn, North Worcestershire), stands 
forth as the first national poet of the new England. 

lie made it his aim to set forth the origins and the noble deeds of the men of Eng- 
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Unet fron Lsyamoii’t “Brut'* 


* since the Flood. In a poem of over 32,000 lines he tells the story of the 
dr > endaiits of Brutus from the destruction of Troy to the fall of Cadwallader. His 
patriotism for country, not for race. Though he sings of the conquest of the 
h by Athelstan the grandson of Alfred, he exults more in the victory of Christian 
tin over the heathen Saxon " hounds " who begat him. 
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Sources. — Layamon's chief source was the Norman Wace (see p. 623). Wliat 
other literary sources, if any, he drew from, we do not know ; nor how far his man\ 
additions are original. (Among these are some of the finest passages, e.g. the Lament 
of Lear, the Coming and Passing of Arthur, the story of the Round (Table.) But 
Welsh Border tradition of story, and English tradition of style and spirit, have evi- 
dently left their mark on his work. \ 

\ 

His English Quality. — I-ayamon was no mere translator. He made his Brut not onl\ 
English in language — in the whole poem there are scarce five score Romance words-™ 
but English in thought. His is the direct and homely utterance of the people, with 
its love of maxim and of simple dialogue, its pictures drawn from everyday experience 
And he can leave great events alone for a moment, to gloat over a fox hunt. His 
work keeps alive the spirit of the old epic and saga ; Weland is known to him, as is 
the old rough story of strong champions and mighty leaders of men. In his hands 
King Arthur is less a knight than a hero of saga, leading his band of thegns in deeds 
of personal valour. His Arthur is, in his world conquests, the Arthur of Goofhry 
of Monmouth, fighting and conquering alike Piet and Scot, Irishman and Saxon. 
Dane and Frenchman, yea, the Roman Empire itself. But Layamon sees him nf‘t 
so much as the champion of the Celt against the Saxon, as the central figure in the 
past history of the land of the English. He is the type of the newborn nation, which 
w^as to be neither Anglo-Saxon nor Danish, nor Cymric nor Norman, but English. 

Relation to Older and Newer Poetry. — Layamon stands at the parting of the wa\s 
between the old order and the new. The ancient spirit has been referred to : the 
new may be seen in the hero’s sporting conduct towards his foes. In the Engli.di 
Brut, Arthur awakes the sleeping giant rather than take him at disadvantage. 

The old form is still alive in Layamon's verse. His lines are the old short line 
of the Teutonic alliterative poetry. But regular alliteration has gone, and many of 
the staves are joined by rh5une. Sometimes we note the old two-sj^ressed stave (e 
" Ich hatte Hengest. Hors is mi brother " ) ; or a three-stressed line (** Nay, sw<i 
me helpe God. The alle domes weldeth " ) ; or again a four- or even a five-stress-d 
line, the precursor of the new syllabic scansion (e,g., " Ne seal ich navere his nvm 
bicume," ** To Londene lay the archebissopes stol "). 

THE **ORMULUM" 

The Normanizing of the higher ranks of the clergy apparently caused no sud n 
break in the religious instruction of the masses. Several extant collections of f di* 
century English sermons vouch for the continuance of the Bede and AJlfric tradi? 
at any rate south of the Humber. The old form of the homily is the Gospel t xt, 
with paraphrase and commentary, the interpretation following the traditional 
gorical method of Isidore, Gregory, and Augustine, It was not until at least vo 
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-enturies after the Conquest that metrical Lives of the Saints supplanted the older 
:>iblical teaching in the south of England ; while in the north the homily still held 
ts own, but civilized by the Norman influence into a less heavy style and the more 
,>leasing form of verse. 

Om. Chronologically, geographically, morphologically, the Ormulum forms the 
transition between the old and the new. The poem was written about the year 1200 ; 
probably in Lincolnshire, certainly in what had been Danish territory, as vocabulary, 
grammar, and author's name all indicate. Of Orm we know only that he and his 
i-rother Walter, who set him his task, were both monks of the order of St. Austin. 
Orm planned to put into English verse Gospel paraphrases for the whole year, with 
tlieir appropriate iiiterpr (Rations and applications, a task involving commentary on 
over 240 texts. As only one incomplete MS. has come down to us, we do not know 
whether the author ever actually finished this gigantic labour. The MS. offers us 
:5ome thirty homilies (not all complete with paraphrase, etc.), prefaced by a dedi-* 
Cation to Walter and an introduction dealing with the Fall and the Redemption. 

The Work. — In the incomplete form we possess, the work runs into 10,000 long 
lines. The style is diffuse, the repetition endless. There is not one line of poetry, 
not one glimpse of brightness, not one break in the deadly monotony from beginning 
tf) end ; a striking contrast to the French-influenced Northern homilies of the next 
century. Yet even Orm could not escape altogether the influence of culture. He 
has chosen as his metre the iambic septenarius ; and he sticks to his 8’s and 7's with- 
niit a single variation. He makes no use of rhyme, and but little and apparently 
accidental use of alliteration. 

Though no poet, Orm is one of the most striking figures in the history of English 
knowledge. His is the first recorded conscious and deliberate attempt to introduce 
consistency into our spelling system. And in his warning to the scril)es who may come 
rdior him, he speaks as one having authority. His autograph work is to be copied 
ci^rrectly, without change of rhyme, vocabulary, or spelling. Let the cop3dst, he 
savs, take care that he write one letter twice whenever it is written so ; otherwise he 

cannot write the words coixectly in English. 

Orm was a scientist, born out of due time. His separation of the various sounds 
of the letter g, and his invention of a new symbol for one of them, entitle him to be 
Called our first phonetician. 


OTHER NATIVE WRITERS 

ROBERT OF GLOUCESTER. — In the latter half of the 13th century there began in 
South-West an important English literary movement The monks of Gloucester 
lontly had at hand all the principal current historical works, 
k! lish, in addition to their library of biblical, 
lit rature. And it was their literary activity that put into shape the beginn gs 
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collections of English metrical Lives of the Saints known to us as the Southerr 
Legends/' which multiplied to vast proportions in the following century, and remained 
popular for more than 200 years. It is to two, or perhaps three, of these learnec 
monks that we owe the work known as Robert of Gloucester's Chroniple [c, 1300) 
Robert being the principal author. 

His “ Chronicle.** — Like the Brut, the Chronicle begins with the destruciion of Troy 
and deals at great length with the story of Arthur. The greater part of it is ‘compih 
tion, translation, and tradition, the historical value of which is little. The last thira 
of the work, however, is of different quality. Here the authors were dealing 
matters more within their ken, and Robert's own personal knowledge of the Baron^/ 
Wars is good contemporary history. The poem is also of linguistic interest, as 
showing what absorption of Romance elements took place in our language during th- 
three generations after Layamon. 

The Chronicle is about a third longer than the Ormulum. It is in a kind of roii‘>li 
common metre, in which the use, by accident or artifice, of alternation of masculine 
and feminine rhymes, of variation in number of unstressed syllables, and even occ.t 
sionadly of the omission of a foot, has at least prevented dull monotony if it has 
not produced polished verse. 

The style of the Chronicle is simple and direct, the style of a man who, without 
parade of his considerable learning, desires only to put his facts clearly before In'- 
lowly fellow-countrymen, who still holdeth to Engliss." The chronicler, as a 
patriot, is a worthy successor of Layamon ; but as a poet he falls far behind his 
predecessor. 

Style. — The following lines, from a long passage in praise of England, the best 
land of all," will give some idea of Robert's descriptive work. He is praising the 
Three Wonders of England. 

Upo the plein of Salesbury that other wonder is, 

That Stonheiag is icluped,* none more * wonder nis, 

Evene upright and suithe • heigh, that Tvonder hit is to se, 

The stones stondeth there so gretc, none more * nemowc * be ; 

And otherc liggeth • heie above, that man may be alerd, 

Tiiat eche man wondry may, bou hii ^ were ferst arered. 

** CURSOR MUNDL*’— In the first quarter of the X4th century the North of Eng): nd 
(probably the diocese of Durham) produced, in poetic form, a most comprehen ve 
work on the story of the Universe. 

Men delight, says its author, in rhymed stories, " Inglis, Franky% and Latii /' 
and he gives in his prologue an interesting list of the current romances. But the p 
lar taste is for " foly luve ** and " vanite." Men skilled in rhyme should rathei 'ng , 
of a love which does not change. And so he has planned a lastand wark 
honour of the Mother of God. 

* greatar. » vary. < greatar. 


^called. 
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From the Deliberations of the Trinity, the Creation of the World, and the Fall of 
M in, his poem covers the whole of Old Testament history as well as the story of the 
R.-demption ; and passing on to the Finding of the Cross, and then to the Last Judg- 
iiii’iit and the Life to Come, closes with praise of her in whose honour it was written. 

The Author. The poet takes up the cudgels on behalf of the English language. 
There are rhymes enough, he says, written for Frenchmen ; but one ought to use 
th - speech that is best understood, and the speech of the English nation is English. 

Seldom was, for ani chance, 

Praised Iiiglis long m France 
Give we ilkan ^ thaie langage, 

Me think we do thain non outrage 

Among the works which are clearly due to the direct influence of our author. 
iTKiv be mentioned the York and the Towneley Plays of the next century ; and it 
would seem not unreasonable to believe that the masterly way in which he put his 
vuuvs into practice, influenced largely the rapid growth of vernacular literature that 
immediately followed him. 

The Work. — The Cursor Mundi is the work of an artist. One finds in it no hotch- 
potch of the numerous sources from which it was taken : it follows throughout a 
can fully measured plan. The style is clear and flowing, vigorous yet restrained; 
so that not even the enormous length of the poem (wellnigh 30,000 lines) need alarm 
the modern reader. 

'Fhe poet uses mainly the four-stressed line, and that with a fieedom and 
easi* not inferior to Chaucer's own, lie has chiefly employed the rhymed couplet ; 
but he varies by the occasional introduction of series of rhymes. In one passage he 
int the dignified septenarius with great skill : to another he gives solemnity by intro- 
dut Mig the rhyme-forrn aabeeb. As a craftsman he has no equal until Chaucer. 

Some of the sources of the Cursor Mundi have been established by modern 
research. Chief among thorn are the Vulgate, the Apocryphal Gospels, and the 
then famous Hisforia Scholastica of Peter Comestor of Troyes. The author was 
hiualiar also with the whole range of contemporary literature, hrench and English, 

. and gay, as well as with the whole ecclesiastical literature of his age. But oiie 
hnJs in the Cursor no trace of laborious translation : the vast store of knowledge it 
shows has undergone sifting and re-forming in the author's own mind, has become 
of himself. One feels that no matter what new sources of his work may yet be 
^i'HC'vered, the originality and the genius of the poet will remain unimpugned. 

^ HICHARD ROLLE OF HAMPOLE.— One of the most remarkable pcmonalities in the 
of English thought is that of Richard Kolle, the greatest of the early 
Mystics* 


* •vtarybody. 
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Life. — He was born about the year 1300, at Thornton, in the North Riding. Tt'. 
his nineteenth year he abandoned theological studies at Oxford for the life of a hermit : 

in solitudine Christus loquitur ad cor.'" A friend of his father's gave him food aud 
raiment, and a cell on his estate. Here he spent four years in contemplation, until 
as he tells us — he saw Hc'aven with the eye of the mind, and received the gift of tie 
divine warmth " and “ sweetness," and, rarest gift of all, the knowledge of th* 

“ celestial harmony." After this he was " like Cain, a wanderer on the face of th ' 
earth," moving about Yorkshire from cell to cell wherever he found a welcome. 

Views. — His efforts to induce others to " leave vanities and the snares of ruin 
and to " soar from vice to Life," were not greatly successful. The laity had no use 
for his doctrine of caritas : and there is little wonder that the Church had still less 
use for a man who. Catholic as he was at heart, yet sought no place in the eccl(\si- 
astical system, and even dared to teach that " God alone is the hermit's abbot, priur, 
and provost." And so he determined to write. 

Works. — His earliest works were lyrics, in praise of Christ and the Virgin. Tiie 
following selections are typical : 

My trewest tresoure sa trayturly taken, 

Sa bytterly boundyii with bytaud ^ bandes ; 

How sone * of thi seruandes * was thou forsaken. 

And lathly ^ for iny lufe hurled * with thair handes. 

My sang is in syghvng whil I dwell in this way. 

My hie is in laiigyng, that bynd**s me nyght and day, 

Til I come til rny kyng, that I vvai ® with hyia may, 

And se his fayre schynyng, and lyfe that lastes aye. 

The joy that men base sene, es lyckend tyl the haye ^ 

That now es favre and giene, and now wytes awayc.* 

Swylk * es this woride, I wene, and bees til doines-daye 
Al in trauel and tene,^® fle that na man it maye. 

Richard wrote freely in both Latin and English, and he made iti both a strlkitig 
use of alliteration. 

He soon began to write prose also. He recorded his theory of the anchorit*"’s 
life in two long Latin works, the Meliim Contemplativorum and the De Incendio 
Amoris, and in many short treatises. He wrote a Latin commentary on the Psalter, 
and numerous prayers, sermons, and meditations. 

After years of wandering he had settled down near Aindcrby, Twelve nules 
from his cell dwelt another anchorite, Margaret Kirkby, " dilecta sua discipul i, 
whom he loved " perfecta caritatis affectione," and for whose sake perhaps he txgan 
to write in English. At any rate two of his best-known English works were wruten 
for her, the long epistle entitled The Form of Perfect Living, and a new comment ary j 
on the Psalter, 

^ biting. • soon, * by thy servants. ♦ baietully. • rough treated. 

• dwell. 5^ grass. • passes away. • iueb. travail and veiaiioo. 
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From lus cell near Ainderby he seems to have acted as spiritual correspondent tc 
( iher Yorkshire recluses. One of his En{:;lish epistles, that entitled I sleep and my 
k:art wakes, is addressed to a nun of Yeddin^ham. This letter is an interesting 
Nample of Richard's style and method. With religious rhapsody he can combine 
j^irnple common-sense. Of paternosters and aves he writes : Take not tent that thou 
s. y many, bot that thou say horn wele.*’ 


Style. — His prose style is remarkable. Its rhythm is everywhere striking, but 
o\'er and over again he carries on the argument in alliterative verse, sometimes for 
long passages : “ A1 perisches and passes that we with eghe see. It wanes into 
wrechcdnes, the welth of this worldc. Robes and riches rotes in the dike. Prowde 
payntyiig slakes into sorow. Delites and drewrys [love] stynk sal ful sone. ’ In 
tlu* second part of / sleep, he introduces a long passage of three-stressed verse, 
ilivining ahab 

Another English letter is addressed to a nun of Hampole. Towards the end of 
his life Richard moved io South Yorkshire, and he died at Hampole in 1349. 
iii.iy have been there that he wrote the poem on which his literary reputation has 
hitherto chiefly rested. 


The Prlcke of Conscience.’’*— TAe Pricke of Conscience is a poem in seven books, 
h. .ding with the life of llic soul, on earth, before the judgment seat, and in the world 
t.. ^ rmie. It is the work of a man well read in the learning of his age, and possessed 
of complete command of thought and expression. In spite of the subject-matter, 
tlir swing of some of the verse reminds one of Barbour. The latest critics, however, 
ih ,pute the authorship of this work. Should they prove right, the reputation of 
Ri- hard Rolle of Hampole can nevertheless bear the loss. 


Conclusion— He was an inspiration to writers of English down to the tiinc of 
W vv-hf. Numerous works of the 14th and early 15th centuries were o ot 

fovuded on him. Uh fame indeed was his literary downfall; «ryhe Lohards 
fail.ered some of their productions on lum, and so ruined repute both “ ^er 
.md as saint. Yet he remains a spiritual ancestor of Wychf and of the autho 

Piers Plowman. 

ROBERT MANNYNG OF BRUNNE.— Shortly before the 
coii.-eived the idea of popularizing knowledge for his felh w i 
useful work had been done, for the laity of East Ang ^ ^ a 

and stories, they had best s^nd their toe he 3^using. 

n>a le it his business to provide a long collection of stones Dotn eauy g 
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Handlyng Synne is an exceedingly free translation of the Anglo-Norman Manuel de^ 
Pechiez of William de Waddington. The main body of the poem, dealing with ti . 
Seven Deadly Sins, is preceded by reflections on the commandments, and follow. . 
by illustrations of the Seven Sacraments and Shrift. However, the title; covers tb. 
subject-matter accurately enough, for as Robert himself states, wherevei* you oper 
the book you will find sin. 

Criticism of Life. — An attempt to summarize any of these pleasing tales woiii l 
only spoil them ; but a few short passages and phrases taken at random may ser\'( 
to indicate the author's style. 

Men and women should not be proud of their hair. They may arrange their 
locks and pat them into place ; but at home, not “ at the masse in the cherche 
The author objects strongly to “ bearded biickys " and to women who use powder 
to ** make hem feyrere than God hem made." As for those who borrow clothes 
for a dance, 

That pore pryde, God hit lothes, 

That makes hem proude of other meuuys clothes. 

Tournaments lead to pride and covetousness, envy and lechery ; and further- 
more, when a man has been led into such venture — by some woman, of course, 

So is he beat there, for her love. 

That he way not sytte hys horse above. 

Robert disapproves of miracle plays, except in the church ; and with great 
relish he tells of the evil fate of minstrels and players. 

As for other social diversions, 

Dynners are oute of skyl and resoun 
On the Sunday ere Hye Messe be doun.* 

Dances, karols and sumraer games, 

Of many such come many shames. 

Some wene that kyssyng is no synne, 

But grete peryl fallcth tberynne. 

This custoum ys also pervious, 

To lede a man to the alehouse ; 

To do * hym drynke out of resoun, 

Or make hym drunke, that is t resoun. 

Style. — The normal versification of Handlyng Synne may be seen well enough in 
the above quotations. But the poet does not hesitate to vary with a freer metre, e 

Brunyng the bysshop of scynt Tolous, 

Wrote thys tale so merveylous. 

The lordes ansvrere was sumwhat vyle, 

And that falleth evyl to a man gentyle. 


^ Done. 


• Make. 
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“The Story 0! England.”— Thirty-five years later our author finished his second con- 
tribution to popular education. This is his Story of England, a rhymed chronicle 
lased on Wace s Brut and on Pierre de Langtoft s Chronicle, but containing addi- 
tions from other current histories as well as from the author's own observation. 
The Story of England is perhaps from the point of view of style an advance on 
l-'obert of Gloucester, but in other respects it falls behind the earlier chronicle, 
Ihe interesting contemporary history which it offers is due mainly to langtoft. 
Kobert Mannyng’s literary reputation may therefore rest upon his earlier work. 

PROSE, DIDACTIC VERSE, SONGS, MISCELLANEOUS WRITERS, ETC. 

Prose.— English prose in the period between the Pderborotigh Chronicle and 
Kichard Rolle is not striking either in extent or in quality. It is entirely religious, 
liiKl to a great extent more translation from Latin or French ; but as illustrating 
I jiglish habits of thought and the development of English syntax it may be reckoned 
' native literature. 

It is confined to the South of England, and seems to be associated with Glou- 
f-der and Canterbury; but its authors are unknown, except that indefatigable 
tx inslator into the English of Kent, Dan Michel of Northgate, whose Ayenbiie oj 
buvyi (Remorse of Conscience) was completed at Canterbury in 13:10. 

Of all this early prose, special interest attaches to certain South-Western treatises 
uiitten for women : the Lives of SS^ KatJiefine, Juliana, and Margaret, encomiums 
of virginity ; the amusing anti-connubial Halt Meidcnhad ; and the Ancren Riwle, 
wliich in spirit, style, and treatment stands in a class by itself. 

Narrative and Didactic Verse. — The “ Southern Legends have been referred to 
al'ove in connection with Kobert of Gloucester. A few somewhat earlier poems, 
written in the same form and style, have come down to us— e.g.. The Woman oj 
Samarta,,Thc Passion of Our Lord, and the more famous Pocnia Morale, In Dooms- 
day and Death we find the same common metre, but in rhyming fours instead of 
pairs. 

K good deal of this didactic and moralizing verse is in l3Tical form, as for example 
in dinners Beware, The Duty of Christians, and several versions of the Debate of the 
Body and the Soul. A specimen (modernized) may be in place : 

Naked in sooth, and bare, 

With wailing and with care, 

Into this life we wind. 

In like wise hence we fare. 

And all our pride we there 

Shall doff and leave behind. 

h 5 nrical metres were chosen also by William of Shorcham (c- 13-^) ^ 

of his four or five thousand lines of exposition and instruction. 
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In the North the vernacular treatment of homilies, saints' Lives, etc., developed 
somewhat later, and there the verse took in the main the vigorous short-lined forrr 
of the Cursor Mundi. Of this type also are the dramatic Harrowing pf Hell, and 
the Vernon version of the Visit of SS. Michael and Paul to HelL | 

One cannot leave all this moralizing without a quotation (modei^zed) from 
A Little Sooth Sermon : \ 

When the church they’ve entered on the holy day. 

Everyone his love will view there if so he may. 

One beholdeth Watkin with a full glad eye. 

At home her paternoster well locked up doth He. 

To Masses and to Matins now attend they nought, 

For Wilhkin and Watkin are their only thought 

Here may fittingly be mentioned the best of all the Early Middle English poems, 
The Old and the Nightingale. Founded on the model of the mediaeval Latin 
contentio, this poem shows the unique feature of a debate confined to non-hiininn 
disputants. The theme is Joy versus Gloom, and the poet has worked it out wiih 
astonishing skill and naturalness, hiding a seriousness of purpose under a light and 
graceful utterance. Critics have refused to believe that an Englishman could ha\T 
accomplished this at the beginning of the 13th century, and have tried — so far 
in vain — to discover a French original. The metre owe.s much to the foreign 
influence, and the lightness of touch is certainly more Nonnan than Anglo-Saxoii , 
but the unnamed poet was certainly as much the product of the two cultures as 
were Layamon and Robert of Gloucester, and his work is as English as is that of liis 
great descendant Chaucer. 

“ Pearl,” ” Cleanness,” and “ Patience.” — These three poems, by the unknown 
author of Gawayne and the Green Knight, may best be considered here. 

Cleanness and Patience are purely didactic. They consist of just over i,Hoo 
and 500 lines respectively, in the alliterative metre of Piers Plowman. Cleanness 
is diffuse and unsymmetrical. It is homiletic, expounding such themes as the 
Marriage Feast, the Fall of the Angels and the Fall of Man, the Flood, Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and the fates of Nebuchadnezzar and Belshazzar. It contains much 
fine descriptive detail, the story of the Ark being es[>ecially noteworthy. 

Patience, the story of Jonah, is a more mature work, no less vigorous than 
ness, but more finished in plan and construction. Never dull, it has a subtle imd 
refreshing humour. 

Pearl is both lyrical and narrative. In its perfection of poetic spirit and of fonn, 
it is among the most striking poems of this or of any other age. It is composcvi of 
twenty groups of five stanzas, each containing twelve short four-stressed hoes, 
with the rhymes ababababhcbc. All the stanzas within each group are unite- 1 0 y 
refrain, and stanza is bound to stanza and group to group by a skilful repetihon 
of salient words or phrases. 
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His peerless pearl, worthy to be a princess jewel, has slipped from the poet's 
grasp. Lingering amid the flowers where his pearl lies buried, he falls asleep. 
And his spirit is wafted into a far land of great beauty, where, beyond a fair 
stream, is Paradise. Beneath a crystal cliff stands a gracious maiden in royal 
array, who now draws nigh the stream, to greet, to admonish, and to comfort him. 
His lost pearl, now a bride of the Lamb of God, tells of Si. John's Vision of the 
New Jerusalem. None may enter that blissful bower save the spotless and pure, 
but by the favour of the Lamb she may grant him a sight of it from afar. She 
points to the path, and the dreamer tarries not on his way until he viei&s the 
Heavenly City. And there, among the throng about the Throne of the Lamb, 
he beholds again his pearl. 7 he vision passes, and the poet is solaced in his 
earthly prison by the knowledge that his pearl is a jewel of that Prince to whose 
blessing he now commends her. 

The poem has been thought by some to be an allegory ; but it is generally regarded 
as the work of a man who had suffered the actual and personal loss of a beloved 
little daughter* 

Lyrical Pieces. — By far the greater number of Middle Ttnglisli lyrics are religious 
an- 1 moralizing. 

The earliest recorded is a prayer to the Virgin, by tlie Blessed Godric (middle 
of 12th century). Probably only a little later in composition are the poems beginning 
‘ Tristes milde moder, seynte Marie/' On hire is al mi lif ylong/' “ Now skrinketh 
and lylie flour/’ and half a dozen others eqmdly beautiful. Contemporary with 
these is a little reflective song beginning : 

Wyntcr wakeneth al my care ; 

Nou this leves waxeth bare ; 

Ofte I sike ^ and raourne ?are,’ 

WTien hit coinetb ia my thought 

Of this worldes joie, boa hit geth * al to nought. 

Richard Rolle's lyrics have already been mentioned. In similar spirit the Fran- 
ds(\tn brother Thomas de Hales in the reign of Henry III. wrote a love rune 
whit h should teach a young nun to choose the Heavenly Bridegroom. 

I'he early secular lyrics which have survived arc, unfortunately, not very numcr- 
ous. The best-known is the Cuckoo Song, contained in an MS. probably written at 
R'-uling Abbey about the year 1240. It is set to music, for which alternative pious 
L^iiu words are provided. Earlier even than this is the little song . 

Miric it is while sumcr ilast 
With fowles song ; 

But uu nigheth windes blast. 

And weder strong. 




< lore. 


goes. 
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Ei ei,' bow this night is long \ 

And I with wel michel wrong 
Sorew and mume and fast. 

We have a story as far back as Henry II/s reign of a Worcester priest fvho absent 
mindedJy chanted ** Swete lemman [darling] thine ore [mercy] ** in place oi DominU' 
vobiscum," and a similar line actually occurs in one of the pretty l3nics writtei 
down at Leominster Abbey about the year 1300. Among the others are the well- 
known Lenten is come and Alysoun, and the pleasant love-dialogue of lady and 
clerk beginning ‘‘ My deth I love, my lyf I hate.*' 

Of later artistic and scholarly work of this kind one verse must suffice : 

A vous jeo SUV tut don6 ; 

Mine herte is ful of love to thee, 

Presento ; 

Et pur ceo jeo vous pry, 

Sweting, for thin curtesy. 

Memento. 

Political Verse. — Our 13th-century political pieces are mostly in Latin, Proven<;al,i 
or Anglo-Norman, the work of clerks. But the battle of Lewes has given us onej 
English song, in the style but without the excellence of Minot, viz., The King 
4 ^lmaigne. 

From the early 14th century considerably more has come down to us. Soin 
of these pieces deal with the sufferings of the lower classes. Of this kind are a son 
on the extortions of haywards, bailiffs, and beadles ; a satire showing the Woll 
the Fox, and the Ass in the Lion's Court ; and an interesting trilingual Complain 
which contains the lines : 


Lex lyth doun overal, fallax fraus lallit ubique ; 

Ant love nys bote smal, quia gens sc gestat inique. 

Wo walketh wyde, quoniarn inovet ira potentes ; 

Ryht coo nout ryde, quia vadit ad insipientes. 

Slightly later than the above, and in every way an improvement on them, 
the rather lengthy production beginning ; 

Whi wenre and wrake in Innde and manslauht is i-come, 

Whi hungger and derthe on cortbc the pore hath undemomc,* 

Whi bestes brn thus storve, whi com hath ben so derc, 

Ye that wolen abide, listneth and ye muwen • here 

the skile • 

1 nelle • lyen for no man, herkne whoso wile. 


Other pieces are concerned with social abuses. One sneers at women who dr 
like their betters, another is coarse abuse of grooms and horseboys, a third is t 
dently the tirade of a minstrel who has had unpleasant experiences of the Consist- 
Courts. But by no stretch of imagination can these be called literature* 


• 1 • received. 


« wiU not. 


t 


may. 


« reason. 
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Others, again, are partisan or patriotic songs. Of these, the tags of abuse of 
ic Scots, found in Pierre de Langtoft*s Chronicle, are very feeble, A crow over 
^ r Simon Fraser is a little better, and reads like third-rate Minot. The Lament on 
'/ c Death of Edward and the rather earlier song of the victory of the Flemings 
i.^er the French, are probably the only Fnglish political poems of literary interest 
I’ltil we come to the reign of Ldward III. and the appearance at last of a writer 
, ho is patriot and poet as w(‘ll, Laurence Minot. 

Minot was a Northerner, possibly a \ orkshireman, who by about the year 1352 
;.:d produced eleven extraordinarily good war-poems, on such subjects as Halldon 
Idl, Neville's Cross, Crecy, the Siege of Tournay. and the Sea Fight at Sluys. 
le has a sturdy contempt for Lngland's enemies, and exj)resses it in good, lilting 
< rse. The average modern Englishman will find him easier to read them Chaucer 

Bums ; and, violent as he is, he repays reading. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING LIST 

Texts. — Of works referrf'd to above, the h»ll<)wing are published by the Early English Text Society : 
uri>or Mundi, *Uandlyng Svnne, *Avenbite of Inwyt, Lwes of SS. Katherine, Juliana, and Margaret, 
(i* Meidenhad, William of bhorehara’s ^Wnrk^. 

Other full editions are : Layamon’s *Brut, ed. Sir F. Madden (3 vois , 1847) ; ♦OrmwlMW, ed. Holt (1878) ; 
bert of Gloucester’s ^Chronicle, ed. Wright (Rolls Seiies, 1887) ; Robeit of Brunne’s Chromcle, ed. F. J. 
nil vail (Rolls Series, 1889) ; Riciiard Rolle, ed. Jloistinann (Yorkshire Writers, Somienschein, 1895-6); 
ncke of Conscience, cd. Morns (i’hilohigical Society, Triibner, 1863) ; *Ancren Riivle, ed. Morton (Camden 
■lety, 1853) ; *Owl and Kightingale, ed. Wells (Heath, 1909); ’Minot, L., Poems, ed J. Hall (Clarendon 

1897) 

Good cfdU'Ctions are : Chambers and Sidgwick, Early English Lyrics (Bullcn, 1911), the best intro- 
lion to the subject ; Morris, .An Old English Mtscellany (E.E.T.S.), for narrative and didactic verse 
religious lyrics; Bodoekek, Alienglische Dichtungen Uer MS. Marl 2253 (BeiUn, 1878), for political 
’S, secular and religious lyncs, the Debate of the Body and the Soul, and the Harroxving of Hell, the 
also in A. W. Pollard’s English Miracle Plays (Oxford, i9<^'9) ; Wright, Political Songs (Camden 
ety, 1839) ; Pearl, ed. Sir I. Gollancz (Nutt, 1907) ; Patience and Cleanness, same ed. (Milford, 1913-21). 
Suitable -extracts from the works staued above will be found in Morris and Siceat, Specimens of Early 
fish (Clarendon Press) ; imra Layamon’s Brut and Robert of Brunne’s Chronicle in Zupitza, Alt- und 
elengl. Uebungsbuch (Vienna, 1902). 

^leaders to whom Mi<ldle English is a new subject will be well advised to study Sweet’s First Middle 
ish Primer (Clarendon Press). This should be followed by M. IL Liddell’s Chaucer Prologue, 
:hies Tale and Nemnes Prestes Tale (Macmillan), and then by Hall’s ed. of Minot. 



Chapter 8. THE LANGUAGE— MIDDLE ENGLISH jPERIOD 

(c. 1100-1350) 

Middle English Dialects — ^The Texts — Spelling, Scripts, Pronunciation, aad\ general 

characteristics 

Old English came to an end with the generation which saw the Conquest, an:] 
the 12th century marks a break in the literary and linguistic tradition. Under die 
predominance of French the literary prestige of West Saxon declined with that of 
the vernacular in general, and the literature of the 13th century shows no trace of 
approximation to any standard dialect, while apologies for the use of the vemacul.ir 
are frequent. In the 14th century English comes to its own, and the London usa^i' 
becomes the basis of the new standard from 1350. 

Middle English Dialects. — The chief dialect-groups were as follows ; 

1. Northern (O.E. Northumbrian), differentiated from Lowland Scots after 1350, 

2. Midland (O.E. Mercian) : (a) Ea,st-Midland ; {b) West-Midland. 

3. Southern: (a) South-Western (O.F. West-Saxnn) ; (b) South-Eastern (0 E 
Kentish). 

The geographical boundaries were approximately the same as before the r.>i' 
quest, except that the old West-Saxon w.es receding into the .south-west. Uu 
dialect of London retained Southi'm features up to 1250,' but h.id practically aui.il 
gamated with the neighbouring East-Midland by the end of the 14th century. 

Some of the more imponanl dialectal differences are : Nortiicrn hdm, stdn, did (hame, 1 t 
auld), Midland and Southern horn, ston, old ; Northern ami Midlaiid kin, sin, fier, Southern 1 
sunne, vutr, Kentish ken, zenne, veer ; Ntjrthern lanf^, sang, aad Southern long, v > 

Northern ktrk, die, Southern churche, diche, etc. There aie also dillercnces in the forms vji me 
pronoun and the verb, and the South was particularly c<jnservative''^in the reteation f i 
inflectional forms lost in the Midland and North. 

Middle English Texts. — Amongst the earliest texts are the 12th-century additions 
to the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle made at IMerborough {1121-54), which repre r.i 
the last traces of literary West-Saxon, and the Lambeth Collection of Homilies (t ’tli 
century), some of which also exist in nth-century West-Saxon. An import uit 
early text is the Ormulum (c. 1210) of Orm, a native of Lincolnshire, which i- 
great phonological value. 

Of*H's SptUing . — Orm regularly iodicates the quantity oi vowels by doubling the conS '' *®' 
after every short vowel in a closed syllable, t.g. Orrmulumm, Enntli$sh 4 , tmnd, tufrnedd H«| 
also attempted some qualitative distinctions, particularly with regard to the different vat'' 
f (Modem English g, y, dg, gh). 

• C/. the Proa»mMien #/ Hmry III. (1x58), which oomUMS Midland and Southern elements. 
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mddle English texts may be conveniently grouped according to their dialect : 
t,-,it the evidence is often unsatisfactory, except in the case of rhyme or of MSS. known 
to be from the authors own hand, since texts were frequently subject to scribal 
leration or transcription into another dialect. A representative collection of 
.ecimens in c^onoiogical order may be found in Morris and Skeat's Specimens of 
I arly English (Oxford, 1894 and 1898). 


Spelling and Script. Lnglish spelling was partly remodelled on French in the 
t', rly 13^^^ century, and by 1250 the following changes were regularly in use* 

qu, wh, for O.K. cw, u'h ; k, ch, f..i c, as in keen, child (O R. cene, cild), but corn (O.R. corn) ; 
s{c)k for sc ; v («) fur / b«‘t\v-ori vuw.^U , a, e, for ; i, u for y ; on for u (as in French bout, tu) ; 
y as a variant for i. Thr native script wai superseded by the Continental small letters, which was 
in legiilar use after 1200, Imi the native cliaia' tcio J), S, p, 3 were retained until the 14th century, 
when they were leplaced by ih, w, and g (y, gh). f) was still used in MS, abbreviations ))«, K 
etc., often written y«, y», and 3 suivives in a few Scottish words [Menzies, Dalziel, gaberlunzie) . 


Pronunciation. — In spite of the more modern character of the spelling, the actual 
on uncial ion remained much the same as in Old English, wilh the exception of 
rcrlain changes in vowel-quantity— O.E. ndvia, beran, nosu, M.E. name, 
hcren. nose. The various qualitative changes \vhi(‘h occurred arc indicated in 
hio s[)elling, wliich thus remained ap])roximately ])honelic. Some of the more 
i!/{Wtant of these may be seen in the following words : 

O.E. Stan, synn, M.F. st 5 n, that, sin; O E. d('a|), d^op, call, heorte, M,E. dethe, d?pe, 
all, herte ; O.E. divigan, h6h, M.K dai, drawen, bough, etc. 


General Characteristics of Middle English. — (a) Inflection, The Old English in- 
ilf ‘Tional system was alrc'ady full of ambiguities, and these, togt'ther with the level- 
Ini.' of endings arising from the go.neral weakening of the unstressed vowels to -e, 
led 10 the breaking up of that system in Middle English. The weak declension of 
ne .ns and adjectives had already disappeared in Old Northumbrian, and by 1200 
more inflections remained in Northern and North-Midland than at the present 
day. The Southern dialects retained many old forms, such as the weak plural of 
5 'f’biis, and inflected, forms of the adjective and article, as late as the 14th century. 
Midland and Northern the newly developed she, sJio (O.E. hh = she), and the early 
of the Norse demv:>nstratives they, their, them (O.N. \ieir, \xirra, \)eiin) as per- 
,d pronouns* avoided the ambiguity of the Southern he (masculine and feminine), 
hi, her, hem (plural), while the dative and accusative were reduced to one form 
ib both ’nouns and pronouns. Levelling took place also in the verbal inflection, and 
ny strong verbs became weak, 

I Syntax, — With the loss of inflections, the syntax became more analytic, and 

number of prepositional and other periphrastic constructions increased. The 
k of a distinctive inflection led to a confusion of the dative in impersonal con- 
sti actions with the subject of the verb, cf, Chaucer's ‘*wo was his coke. New 
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constructions such as the historic present, the accusative absolute, and the omission 
of the relative are also found, possibly in part under French influence, and the 
use of the plural you in polite address was adopted from the French. , 

SUPPLEMENTARY READING LIST 

\ 

Emerson, 0 . : Middle English Reader (with grammatical introduction, New York, i905).'> — Kaluza, M, 
Historische Grammatih der englischen Sprache (Berlin, 1900). — Luick, K. : Hisiorische GrammeUik dvt 
mgltschen Sprache (in process of publication). — Morsbach, L. : MUtelenglische Grammatik (Halle, 1896), 
Ten Brink-Kluge : Language and Metre of Chaucer (1899), translated by M. Bentinck-Smith (Mac 
millan, 1901 ; new ed. by Eckhardt, 1919). See also Reading List at end of Chapter 2 of the Introduction 
(A full bibliography is given in Wyld’s Short History 0/ English^ Murray, 1914.) 
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